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CHAP. XXXIX. 

« 

Ztno ttnd Anastasias, Emperors of the Eart.—Bh'th, Education, and[first 
Exploits, of Theodot ic the Ostrogoth.—His Invasion and Conquest of 
Italy.—The Gothic Kingdom of Italy.—Stale of the West.—Military 
and Civil Government.—The Senator Boethius.—Last Acts and Death 
of Theodoric. 

After the fall of the Roman empire in the west, an Interval of fifty 
years, till the memorable reign of Justinian, is faintly marked by the 
obscure names and imperfect annals of Zeno, Anastasias, .and Justin, 
who successively ascended the throne o£ Constantinople. During the 
same period, Italy revived and flourished under the government of a 
Gothic king, who might have deserved a statue among Hie best and 
bra\ est of the ancient Romans. 

Theodoric the Ostrogoth, the fourteenth in lineal descent of the 
royal line of the Araali(l) was born in the neighbourhood of Vienna,(^) 
tw o years after the death of Attila. A recent victory had restored the 
independence of the Ostrogoth*.; and the three biothers, Wahunir, 
Theodemir, and Widimir, who ruled that warlike nation with nnited 
counsels, had separately pitched their habitations in the fertile though 
desolate province of Pannonu. The Huns still threatened their re¬ 
volted subjects, but their hat-ty attack was repelled by the single forces 
of Wahomr, and the newt, of hu> victory reached the distant camp of his 
brother in the same auspicious moment that the favourite concubine of 
Theodemir was delivered of a son and heir. In the eighth year of his 
age, Theodoric was reluctantly yielded by hifc father to the public 
interest, as the pledge of an alliance which £>eo, emperor of the east, had 
consented to purchase by an anmtyl Subsidy of three hundred .pounds of 
gold. The royal hostage was educated at Constantinople with care and 

(lj Jornandrs (d<» rebus Getfcls,«. 13, ll p. 699,630 edit <Sm ) Ims down tbe pedigree 
of theodoric from Gapt, pne of tbe Antes, or demigod*), vtbo lived shoot tbe t’ene «f Doini- 
t'om. tassiorieiut, tbe drat who celebrate, ibe royal race at die small, (tartar S, 5. 9.95. 
10, 2 ll. l ) reckons the grandson of t'heorioiic as tbt seventeenth in descent. PeringScMd 
(tbe Swedish commentator »f Coehleetia, tit, Hteodoric, p. 271, &r. Stockholm, 1699.) 
labours to connect till* genealogy with tb* ie^tnds or tisdittoiis ot bis native country. 

(9) More correctly on the banks of tbe UKe IVfso (Nienwi.dU.r'ite), ne,r Cntonnuun. al- 
most on tbe satpe mot where Marcus Autoufmiveonipused bis meditations fJoreaudes e. Si, 
p 659. Sererln. ratmifnia lDustiatt, |>, 23. teilarius, Geogibpb. Antiq tom. 1 p.350) 
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tenderness. Hie body was formed to all the exercises of war, bis mind 
was expanded by the h&bits of liberal conversation ; be fi eqnented the 
schools of the most skilful masters ; but he disdained or neglected the 
arts of Greece, and so ignorant did he always remain of the first elements 
of science, that a rude mark was contrived to represent the signature 
of the illiterate king of Italy.(l) As soon as he attained the age of 
eighteen, he was restored to the wishes of the Ostrogoths, whom the 
emperor aspired to gain by liberality and confidence. Walamir had 
fallen in battle: the youngest of the brothers, Widimir, had led away 
into Italy and Gaul an army of barbarians, and the whole nation ac¬ 
knowledged for their king the father of Theodoric. His ferocious sub¬ 
jects admired the strength and stature of their young prince ;(2) and 
he soon convinced them that he had not degenerated from the valour 
of his ancestors. At the head of six thousand volunteers, he secretly 
left the camp in quest of adventures, descended the Danube as far as 
Singidunum or Belgrade, and soon returned to his father with the spoils 
of a Sarmatian king whom he had vanquished and slain. Such triumphs, 
however, were productive only of fame, and the invincible Ostrogoths 
wetv* reduced to extreme distress by the want of clothing and food. 
They unanimously resolved to desert their Pannonian encampments, 
and boldly to advance into the warm and wealthy neighbourhood of the 
Byzantine court, ivhieh already maintained id Unde and luxuij so many 
bands of confederate Goths.’ After proving by some acts of hostility 
that they could be dangerous, or at least troublesome, enemies, the 
Ostrogoths sold at a high price their reconciliation and fidelity, accept¬ 
ed a donative of lands and money, and were intrusted with the defence 
of the Lower Danube, under the command of Theodoric, who succeeded 
after his father’s death to the hereditary throne of the Amali-(3) 

A hero, descended from a race of kings, must have despised the base 
Isaurian who was invested with the Roman purple, without any endow¬ 
ments of mind or body, without any advantages of royal birth, or supe¬ 
rior qualifications. After the failure of the Theodosian line, the choice 
of Pulcheria and of the senate might be justified in some measure by 
the characters of Martian and Leo, but the latter of these princes con¬ 
firmed and dishonoured his reign by the perfidious murder of Aspar and 
his sons, who too rigorously exacted the debt of gratitude and obe¬ 
dience. The inheritance 6t Leo and of the east was peaceably devolved 
on his infant grandson, the eon of his daughter Ariaane; and her Isau¬ 
rian husband, the fortunate Trascalisseus, exchanged that barbarous 
sound for the Grecian appellation of Zeno. After the decease of the 
elder Leo, he approached with unnatural respect the throne of his son, 
humbly received as a gift, the second rank in the empire, and soon ex¬ 
cited the public suspicion on the sudden and premature death of his 
young colife&gue, whose life could no longer promote the success of his 
ambition, wit tj(ie palace of Constantinople was ruled by female influ¬ 
ence, and agitated by female passions ; and Verina, the widow, of Leu, 
claiming his empire as her-dwn, pronounced a sentence of deposition 
against the worthless and ungrateful servant on whom she alone had 
bestowed tfcc sceptre ef the east.(4) As soon as die sounded a revolt 

t 

(1) The four first letter* of bis name feSUJlWe inscribed on a gold plats, end when it 
was s«ad on the paper, the- king drew big pen through the intervals. (Anonym- Valerian. 
tuA Calc cm Amin. Murtetiin. p. 72i ) Thf* authentic feet, with the testimony of Procopius, 
oratleaaior the contemporary Goths, (Gothic, lib. 1. e. *■ p. 311.) fer outweighs the vague 
praises of EiiruuUns (SkwoMd Opera tom. t. p. 1306.) and TheopbaXs. (chronograph, 
p. ilS.) 

(t) Statem eat quit rerigngt proceritate reghflntem. (Bimodtoa, p, 1014.) Tbc bishop of 
Pavia (I mean the ecclesiastic who wished to be a bishop) then proceeds to celebrate the 
complexion, eyes, hands, Sec. of bis sovereign. 

(3) The state of the Ostrogoths, and the first yews Of Theodoric, are found in Joriiandes 
(c. 52—56. p. eeo —606.) and Maichus (Excerpt. Legat. p. 78-60.) who erroneously styles him 
the son of Walamir. 

(4) Theophanes (p. 111.) Inserts a copy of her mc red letters to we provinces; m «n 
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in the ears or Zeno, he fled with precipitation, into the mountains of 
I anuria, and her brother Basiliscus, already infamous by his African ex¬ 
pedition, (1) was unanimously proclaimed bv the servile senate. But 
the reign of the usurper was short and turbulent. Basiliscus presumed 
to assassinate the lover of his sister; he dared to offend the lover of 
his uife, the vain and insolent Harmatius, who, in the midst of Asiatic 
luxury, affected the dress, the demeanour, and the surname, of 
Achilles {‘2) By the conspiracy of the malcontents, Zeno was recalled 
from exile ; the armies, the capital, the person, of Basiliscus, were be¬ 
trayed ; and his whole family was condemned to the long agony of cold 
and hunger by the inhuman conqueror, who wanted courage to encounter 
or to forgive his enemies. The haughty spirit of Verina was still inca- 
pable of submission or repose. She pro\ oked the enmity of a favourite 
general, embraced his cause as soon as he was disgraced, created a new 
emperor in Syria and Egypt, raised an army of seventy thousand men, 
awl persisted to the last moment of her life in a fruitless rebellion, 
which, according to the fashion of the age, had been predicted by Chris¬ 
tian hermits and Pagan magicians. While the east was afflicted by the 
passions of Verinii, her daughter Ariadne was distinguished by the 
female virtues of mildness awl fidelity ; she followed her husband in 
his exile, and after his restoration she implored his clemency in favour 
of her mother. On the decease of Zen», Ariadne, the daughter, the 
mother, and the widow, of an emperor, gave her hand and the imperial 
title to Anastasius, an aged domestic of the palace, who survived his 
elevation above twenty-seven years, and whose character is attested by 
the acclamation of the people,— ffeian at you have lived !(3) 

Whatever fear or affection crtula bestow, was profusely lavished by 
Zeno on the king of the Ostrogoths ; the rank of patrician and dbnsul, 
the command of the Palatine troops, an equestrian statue, a treasure in 
gold and silver of many thousand pounds/ the name of son, and the pro¬ 
mise of a rich and honourable wife. As long as Theodoric condescended 
to serve, he supported with courage and fidelity the cause of his bene¬ 
factor : his rapid march contributed to the restoration of Zeno; and in 
the second revolt, the Walamirt, as they were called, pursued and 
pressed the Asiatic rebels, till they left an easy victory to the imperial 
troops.(*) But the faithful servant was suddenly converted Into a for¬ 
midable enemy, who spread the flames of war from Constantinople to 
the Adriatic; many flourishing oitipswere reduced to ashes, and the 
agriculture of Thrace was almost extirpated by the wanton cruelty of 
the Goths, who deprived their captive peasants of the right hand that 
guided the plough.(S) On such occasions, Theodoric sustained the 
loud attd specious reproach of disloyalty, of ingratitude, pud of insatiate 
avarice, which could be only excused by* the hard necessity of his situa¬ 
tion. He reigned, not as the monarch, brft as the minister, of a fero¬ 
cious people, whose spirit was unbroken by slavery, and impatient of 
real or imaginary insults. Their poverty was incurable; since the 

iffttnpov *eri .... Mat bri w{M>x<ty>l|e<hicSa T(immAXiAWi>, St. Such 

female pretention* would have attomtbed tbe slave* o* tbe Jtrtt Cnwn. 

(1) Vol. 4 c. 36. 

12 ) feiiida*, loin. 1. p. 338, 3X1- edit. Ku*wr. 

(3) 1 he contemporary histone* cl Male htu and Candidas are (ost; bnt tome extracts or 
fragments have been saved by Phot tut, (7b, 79. p. 100—102.) Cynsuntltis Porpb) ingenUitt, 
(Excerpt Leg p. 7b—87 ) and 111 varum* articles of gte lexicon of Suldas. Tbe ChrotiK le 
of MarcrUuius (imago Htsionw) ate oiigtnals for the reigns of Eetio and Anasutlus; and l 
tiiiiit acknowledge, almost for tbe last time, my oWigaiioUMe tbe large aud accnrate collec¬ 
tions uf Til'cnumt (Hist des limp, tom 6 l>. 171-657.) 

(4J In ipti* coneresslonts cuss lortho* epesit .itvasoy, cam profite* per <« sceptfa red* 
dereutur do salute dubluuU. Epwidiuf then proceeds (p. 1396, 1.597. tom. I. birinottd.j 
to liana port hi* beio (on a flying dragon !> loto £thi»pia, beyond tbe uppic of Cancer. The 
evidence of the Vatesiam Iragwem, (p 111 ) Ubetatus, (Brtv. Entjtb. «. 2,5, p, US.; and 
Theoplmnet, (p IS) it uipie sober and rational. 

( 5 ) Tbit cruel practice it speedily imputed to the Tartarian Goths, leu barbarous, as ft 
should seem, than tbe H'oiemlrt: Inti tbe ton of iheudemlr Is charged with tlieruiu of 
many Homan cities, (Malcltut bxceipt. Leg. p. S3.) 
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most liberal donatives were soon dissipated in v'asteful luxury, as the 
most fertile estates became barren in their hands ; they despised, but 
they envied, the laborious provincials ; and when their subsistence had 
failed, the Ostrogoths embraced the familiar resources of war and ra¬ 
pine. It had been the wish of Theodonc (such at least was his decla¬ 
ration) to lead a peaceable, obscure, obedient life, on the confines of 
Scythia, till the Byzantine court, by splendid and fallacious promises, 
seduced him to attack a confederate tribe of Goths, who had been en¬ 
gaged in the party of Basiliscus. He marched from his station in 
Masbia, on the solemn assurance that before he reached Adrnmople, 
he should meet a plentiful com oy of provisions, and a reinforcement of 
eight thousand horse, and thirty thousand foot, while the legions of 
Asia were encamped at Hcraclca to second his operations. These mea¬ 
sures were disappointed by mutual jealousy. As he advanced into 
'ITirace, the son of Theodemir fonnd an inhospitable solitude, and his 
Gothic followers, with a hehvy train of horses, of mules, and of wag¬ 
gons, were betrayed by their guides among the rocks and precipices of 
mount Sonf.is, where he was assaulted by the arms and inv ectives of 
Theodorie the son of Triarius. From a neighbouring height, his art¬ 
ful rival harangued the camp of the Walamirs, and branded their leader 
with the opprobrious names of child, of madman, of perjured traitor, 
the enemy of his blood and nation. Are you itjnorant (exclaimed the 
son t>f Triarius) that it is the constant policy of the Homans to destroy the 
Goths hy each others swords ? A re you insensible that the victor in this un¬ 
natural contest mil be exposed, and justly exposed , to their implacable re¬ 
venge ? Where are those warriors, my kinsmen, and thy own , whose widows 
now lament that their lives were sacrificed to thy rash ambition ? Where is 
the , wealth which thy soldiers possessed when they were first allured from 
their native homes to enHst under thy standard 9 j Each of them was then 
master of three or font 3 horses: they now follow thee on foot like slaves, 
through the deserts of Thrace ; those men who were tempted by the hope 
rf measuring gold with a bushel , those brave men who are as free and as 
noble as thyself. A language so well suited to the temper of the Goths, 
excited clamour and discontent ; and the son of Theodemir apprehen¬ 
sive of being left alone, was compelled to embrace his brethren, and to 
imitate the example of Roman perfidy.(l) 

Jn every state of hl9 fortune, the prudence and firmness of Theodorie 
were equally conspicuous ; whether he threatened Constantinople at the 
head of the confederate Goths, or retreated with a faithful band to the 
mountains and sea-coast of Epirus. At length the accidental death of 
the win of Triarius(2) destroyed the balance which the Romany hail 
been so anxious to preserve; the whole nation acknowledged th#itipre- 
macy of the Amali, and the Byzantine court subscribed an i nominious 
and oppressive- tareaty.(S) The senate had ; Iready declared, that it 
was necessary to choosers party among the Goths, since the public was 
unequal to the support of their unitea forces; a subsidy of two thou¬ 
sand pounds of gold, with the ample pay of thirteen thousand men, 
were required for the least considerable of their armies ;(4) and the 
Isaurians, who guarded*not the empire* but the emperor,, enjoyed, be¬ 
sides the privilege of rapine, an annual pension qf five thousand pounds. 


CI) JornABdes (c 56, 57. p. display* the service* of TfeeodorUj, confesses bis rewards, 
bnt dissembles bis levoh, of whleli such cnrio is details have Ireeti preserved by Malrbus 
iTucernt. Lecat p. 78-97.). Marcelliaus, a domestic of Justinian, under whore fourth con 
Mil ship (A. D. 554 ) be composed bis Chronicle, (bcailger, Thesaurus remporum, p t n. 

betrays bis prejudice and passion: hi Grwciam debaccbantem ... Zenoms nuiiiffi- 
renttt pane pacatns . . . beneflchs nidi qua in satiatus, &e. 1 

(t) As be was riding in bis own cauip, mi unruly noise threw- him against the point of a 
spcai which hung before a tent, or was Jived on a waggon (Marcellos, in chum. Lvagnus, 

,ib /s) 8ee 2 MaU.lnis (a. 91.) and Evagrlns (lib. c. 55.). 

( 4> Maichus, p 85. In a single action which was decided by the skill and disefpliue of 
SalH-jlao, Theodorie could lose flve tbousapd men. , 
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The sagacious miud of Theodorie soon perceived that he was odious to 
the Romans, and suspected by the barbarians ; he understood the popu¬ 
lar murmur, that his subjects were exposed in their frozen huts to into¬ 
lerable hardships, while their king was dissolved in the luxury of Greece; 
and he prevented the painful alternative of encountering the Goths, as 
the champion, or of leading them to the field as the enemy, of Zeno. 
Embracing an enterprise worthy of his courage and ambition, Theodorie 
addressed the emperor in the following words: —Although your seivanl 
it maintained in affluence by your liberality , graciously listen to the wishes 
of 1,1 y heart! Italy, the inheritance of your predecessors , and Rome it¬ 
self, the head and mistress of the world, now fluctuate under the violence 
and oppression of Oduacer the mercenary. Direct me, with my national 
troops , to march against the tyrant . If I fall, you will be relieved from 
an expensive and troublesome friend: if, with the divine permission, I suc¬ 
ceed, I shall govern m your name, and to your glory, the Romm senate, 
and the part of the republic delivered from slavery by my victorious arms. 
The proposal of Theodorie was accepted, and perhaps had been suggest¬ 
ed, by the Byzantine court. But the forms of the commission, or grant, 
appear to have been expressed with a prudent ambiguity, which might 
be explained by the event ; and it was left doubtful, whether the con¬ 
queror of Italy should reign as the lieutenant, the vassal, or the ally, of 
the emperor of the east.(l) 

The reputation both of the leader and of the war diffused a universal 
ardour; the Walamirs were multiplied by the Gothic swarttis already 
engaged in the service, or seated in the provinces, of the empire; and 
each bold barbarian, who had heard of the wealth and beauty of Italy, 
was impatient to seek, through the most perilous adventures, the pos¬ 
session of Such enchanting objects. The march of Theodorie must bo 
considered as the emigration of an entire people; the wives and chil¬ 
dren of the Goths, their aged parents, 'and most precious effects, were 
carefully transported; and some idea may be formed of the heavy 
baggage that now followed the camp, by the loss of two thousand wag¬ 
gons, which had been sustained in a single action in the war of Epirus. 
For' their subsistence, the Goths depended on the magazines of corn 
which was ground in portable mills by the hands of their women; on the 
milk and flesh of their flocks and herds; on the casual produce of the 
chase, and upon the contributions which they might impose on all who 
should presume to dispute the passage, or to refuse their friendly assist¬ 
ance. Notwithstanding these precautions, they were exposed to the 
danger, and almost to the distress,'of famine, in a march of seven hun¬ 
dred miles, which had been undertaken in the depth of a rigorous winter. 
Bince'the fall of the Roman power, Dacia and Pannonia no longer exhi¬ 
bited the rich prospect of populous cities, well-cultivated fields, and 
convenient highways: the reign of barbarism and desolation was re¬ 
stored, and the tribes of Bulgarians, Gepidffi, and Sarmatiatts, who had 
occupied the vacant province, were prompted by their native fierceness, 
or the solicitations of Odoacer, to resist the progress of his enemy. In 
many obscure though bloody battles, Theodorie rought and vanquished; 
till at length, surmounting every obstacle by skilful conduct and perse¬ 
vering courage, he descended from the Julian Alps, and displayed his 
invincible banners on the confines of Italy.(2) 

Odoacer, a rival not unworthy of his arms, had already occupied the 
advantageous and well-known post of the river Sontius; near the ruins 
of Aquileia, at the head of a powerful host, whose Independent hings( 3) 

(1) JormtodM, (C. 57. |i. 096, 697.) has abridged the swat history of Cassiodorns. See, 
compare, and reconcile, Procopius, (Gothic lib, 1. c. I ) the Vaiesian Fragment, (p, 718.) 
Throphanet, (p li3 ) and Mamllhtns (in Citron.). 

(2) Theodor! e's march il supplied and llln-trated bv Hnnodlns, (p. 1598 -1602 ) when the 
bombast of the oration Is translated Into the language of common srnvr ’ 

(3) lot leges, &c. (Eunodius, p. 1602) We must recollect Itow much the roval title ua* 
multiplied and degraded, aud that tlx mercenaries of Italy ime the fragments of many tribes 
and nations. 
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or leaders disdained the duties of subordination and the prudence of de¬ 
lays. No sooner had Theodoric granted a short repose and refreshment 
to his wosuied cavalry, than he boldly attacked the fortifications of the 
enemy ; the Ostrogoths showed more ardour to acquire, than the mer¬ 
cenaries to defend, the lands of J taly ; and the reward of the first vic¬ 
tory was the possession of the Venetian province as far as the walls of 
Verona. In the neighbourhood of that city, on the steep banks of the 
rapid Adige, he was opposed by a new army, reinforced in its numbers, 
and not impaired in its courage; the contest was more obstinate, but 
the event yus still more decisive ; Odoacer fled to Ravenna, Theodoric 
advanced to Milan, and the vanquished troops saluted their conqueror 
with loud acclamations of respect and fidelity. But their want either 
of constancy or of faith, soon exposed him to the most imminent dan¬ 
ger ; his vanguard, with several Gothic counts, which had been rashly 
intrusted to a deserter, was betrayed and destroyed near Faenza, by his 
double treachery; Odoacer again appeared master of the field, and the 
invader, strongly intrenched in his camp of Pavia, was reduced to solicit 
the aid of e kindred’ nation, the Visigoths of Gaul. In the course of the 
history, the most voracious appetite for war will be abundantly satiated ; 
nor can I much lament that our dark and imperfect materials do not 
afford a more ample narrative of the distress of Italy, and of the fierce 
conflict, which was finally derided by the abilities, experience, and va¬ 
lour, of the Gothic king. Immediately before the battle of Verona, he 
visited the tent of his mother(l) and sister, and requested, that on a 
day, the most illustrious festival of his life, they would adorn him with 
the rich garments which they had worked with their own hands. Our 
glory (said he) is mutual and inseparable . You are knotcn to the world 
as the mother of Theodoric ; and it beeomes me to prove that I am the 
genuine offspring of those heroes from whom T claim my descent. The 
wife or concubine of Theodemir was inspired with the spirit of the Ger¬ 
man matrons, who esteemed their sons^ honour far above their safety ; 
and it is reported, that in a desperate action, when Theodoric himself 
was hurried along by the torrent of a flying crowd, she boldly met them 
at the entrance of the camp, and, by her generous reproaches, drove 
them back on the swords of the enemy .(9) 

From the Alps to the extremity of Calabria, Theodoric reigned by 
the right of conquest: the Vandal ambassadors surrendered the island 
of Sicily, as a lawful appendage of his kingdom ; and he was accepted 
as the deliverer of Rome by the senate ana people, who had shut tneir 
gates against the flying usurper,(3) Ravenna alone, secure in the for¬ 
tifications of art and nature, still sustained a siege of almost three 
years ; and the daring sallies of Odoacer carried slaughter and dismay 
into the Gothic camp. At length, destitute of provisions, end hopeless 
of relief, that unfortunate monarch yielded to the groans of his subjects, 
and the clamours of his soldiers. A treaty of peace was negotiated by 
the bishop of Ravenna; the Ostrogoths were admitted into the city, 
and the hostile kings consented, under the sanction of an oath, to rule 
with equal and undivided authority the provinces of Italy. The event 
of such an agreement may be easily foreseen. After some days had been 
devoted to the semblance of joy and friendship, Odoacer, in the midst 
of a solemn banquet, was stabbed by the hand, or at least by the com¬ 
mand, of h& rival. Secret and effectual orders had been previously 

(1) See Fnnodius, p. ISOS, I8M Since the orator, in the kina's presence, could mention 
and prase his mother, we anr conclude that the magnanimity of Theodoric was not hurt by 
the vulgar leproaches of concubine and bastard. 

(2) i lus anecdote is related m the modern but respectable authority of Slgonlua: (Op tom. 
1. p. 580, lie Occident. Imp lib. 15) bis words are curious.— 11 Would "ou return 1" See. 
Mi< presented, and almost displayed, the original recess. 

(3) Mist. Miscell. lib. 15. a Homan history from Janus to the ninth century, an Epitome of 
l'uiropins, t'aulns Placentia, and Theophanes, which Muratori has published from a MS. in 
the Ambrosian libraiy (Script. Rerum Italic&rum, tom. 1. p 100.). 
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dispatched; the faithless and rapacious mercenaries, at the same mo¬ 
ment, and without resistance, were universally massacred ; and the royt 
alty of Thedoric was proclaimed by the Goths, with the tardy, reluctant, 
ambiguous consent of the emperor of the east. The design of a conspi¬ 
racy was imputed, according to the usual forms, to the prostrate tyrant; 
but his innocence, and the guilt of his conqueror,(1) are sufficiently 
proved by the advantageous treaty which force would not sincerely have 
granted, nor weakness have rashly infringed. The jealousy of power, 
and the mischiefs of discord, may suggest a more decent apology, and 
a sentence less rigorous may be pronounced against a crime which was 
necessary to introduce into Italy a generation of public felicity. The 
lining author of this felicity was audaciously praised. in his own presence 
by sacred and profane orators ;(2) but history (in his time she was mute 
and inglorious) has not left any just representation of the events, which 
displayed, or of the defects whicn clouded, the virtues of Theodoric.(3) 
One record of his fame, the volume of public epistles composed by Cas*, 
siodorus in the royal name is still extant, and nag obtained.more impli¬ 
cit credit than it seems to deserve.(4) They exhibit the forme, rather 
than the substance, of his government; and we ghoifld vainly Search for 
the pure and spontaneous sentiments of the barbarian amidst thB decla¬ 
mation and learning of a sophist, the wishes of a Roman senator, the 
precedents of office, and the vague professions, which in every eburt, 
and on every occasion, compose the language of discreet ministers. The 
reputation of Theodoric may repose with more confidence on Che visible 
peace and prosperity of a reign of thirty-three years; the unanimous, 
esteem of his own times, and the memory of his wisdom and courage, 
his justice and humanity, which was deeply impressed on the minds of 
the Goths and Italians 

The partition of the lands of Italy, of which Theodoric assigned the 
third part to his soldiers, is honourably arraigned as the sole injustice of 
his life. And even this act may be fairly justified by the example of 
Odoacer, the rights of conquest, the true interest of the Italians, and 
the sacred duty of subsisting a whole people, who, on the faith of- the 
promises, had transported themselves into a distant land.(5) Under 
the reign of Theodoric, and in the happy climate of Italy, the Goths 
soon multiplied to a formidable host of two hundred thousand men,(6) 
and the whole amount of their families may tie computed by the ordi¬ 
nary addition of women and. children. Their invasion of property,*a 
part of which must have been already vacant, was disguised by the ge¬ 
nerous but improper name of hospitality ; these unwelcome guests were 
irregularly dispersed over the face of Italy, and the lot of each barba¬ 
rian was adequate to his birth and office, the number of his followers, 

v 

(1) Procopius (Gothic, lib. i. c. 1.) approves himself auimpahiai sceptic; fa<n ... 
ivKcpw -rpoTcw nTcm. Cassiodorus (In Citron.) end Ennodius (p. 1601.) are loyal and ere* 
(lutuus; and the testimony of (he Valesiau fragment (p. 718.) may justify their belief. Mar. 
ceilinus spits the venom of a Greek subject—perjnril* illeetus, laterfectusque cat (in Cbron.l. 

(2) The sonorous and servile oration of Ennodius was pronounced at Milan or Ravenna in 
the years 307 or 508 (sirmond, tom. i. p. 1415.). Two or three years afterward, the orator 
was I awarded with the bishopric of Pavia, which M held till bis death, iu the year 531. (Du* 
pin Bibliot. Ecclea. tom- v. p. 11—14. See Suxli Onoinaaticon, tom ii. p. 13 ) 

(3) Onr best materials ate occasional hints from Pgpcoplua and the Valealan Fragment, 
which was discovered by Sirmond, and is published at the end of Atmnlsmil Maicellinus. 
The author's name is unknown, and Ills style is bnrbarant; but in his various facts he exhi¬ 
bits the knowledge, without the passions, of a. Contemporary, The piesldcpt Montesquieu 
bad formed the plan of a history of Theodoric which, at a distance, might appear a rich 
and interesting subject, 

(4) 'I he beat edition of-tin Variarum Libri 12 is that ot Job, GarraMut ; (Rotomagi, 1679, 
in Opp Cosaledor. 2 vol. in fol.) hut they deserved and required swob au editor as the Star, 
quis Sciplo Muffle;, who thought of publishing them at Verona. The Barbara Etegansa (as 
it is ingeniously named by rirahoaibi) is never simple, and seldom perspicuous. 

(5) Procopius, Gothic, lib. i .c. 1. Variorum 2. Maifei (leroua lllustrat. p. 1. p. 228) 
exaggerates the injnst.ee of ine Gotha, Whom he batej) as au Italian noble. The plebeian 
Muraton crouches tinder their oppression. . 

(6) Procopius, Goth tlb lit. c 4.21. Kuuodius describes (p. 1612, 1613.) the military arts 
and increasing nmnbeit of the Goths. 
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and the rustic wealth which he possessed in slaves and cattle. The dis¬ 
tinctions of noble and plebeian were acknowledged ;(1) but the lands of 
every freeman were exempt from taxes, and he enjoyed the inestimable 
privilege of being subject only to the laws of his country.(2) Fashion, 
and even convenience, soon persuaded the conquerors to assume the 
more elegant dress of the natives, but they still persisted in the use of 
their mother-tongue; and their contempt "for the Latin schools was ap¬ 
plauded by Theodoric himself, who gratified their prejudices, or his 
own, by declaring, that the child who had trembled at a rod, would 
never dare to look upon a sword.(3) Distress might sometimes pro¬ 
voke the indigent Homan to assume the ferocious manners, which were 
insensibly relinquished by the rich and luxurious Barbarian :(-t) but 
these mutual conversions were not encouraged by the policy of a mo¬ 
narch who perpetuatecr the separation of the Italians and Cloths; re¬ 
serving the former for the arts of peace, and the latter for the service 
of war. To accomplish this design, he studied to protect his industrious 
subjects, and to moderate the violence without enervating the valour of 
his soldie: s, who were maintained for the public defence. They held 
their lands and benefices as a military stipend; at the sound of the 
trumpet they were prepared to maroh under the conduct of their pro¬ 
vincial officers; ana the whole extent of Italy was distributed into the 
several quarters of a well-regulated camp. The service of the palace 
and of the frontiers was performed by choice or by rotation ; and each 
extraordinary fatigue was ret ompensed by an increase of pay and 
occasional donatives. Theodoric had convinced his brave com¬ 
panions, that empire must be acquired and defended by the same 
arts. After his example, they strove to excel in the use, not only of 
the lance and sword, the instruments of their victories, but of the mis¬ 
sile weapons, which they wete too much inclined to neglect; and the 
lively image of war was displayed in the daily exercise and annual re¬ 
views of the Gothic cavalry. A firm though gentle discipline imposed 
the habits of modesty, obedience, and temperance; mid the Goths w ere 
instructed to spare the people, to reverence the laws, to understand the 
duties of civil society, and to disclaim the barbarous licence of judicial 
combat and private revenge.! A) 

Among the Barbarians or the west, the victory of Theodoric had 
spread a general alarm. But as soon as it appeared that he was ' satis¬ 
fied with conquest, and desirous of peace, .terror was changed into re¬ 
spect, and they submitted to a pow erful mediation, which was uniformly < 
employed for the best purposes of reconciling their quarrels and civi¬ 
lizing their manners,(6) -The ambassadors who reported +o Ra^aina 
from tiro most distant countries qf Europe* admired his widom, muni¬ 
ficence,! 7) and courtesy; and if he sometime', iccepted eiti *r slmes or 

arms, white horses t» strange animals, the gift of a sun-dud, a water- 

* 

(1) When TheodoHc gave hu sister to the king of tlie Vandals, she sailed for Afma with 
a guard <>t one thousand noble Gottis, e«rh of whom was attended by Ore armed followers 
(l'mcop Vandal nb. 1. c. 8-)» 'lhe Ootbtc nobility must have oceu is uoble as brave. 

(!) mv tlie acknowledgment of Gothic lilietty, Var. v. 50. 

(3) rrocopms, Goth. lib i. c. 2. The Roman hoys learnt the language (Var. viii W.) of 
i l,i' Goths. Their general ignorance is not destroyed by the exceptions of Amalasnntha, 
a female, who might study wiipdui shame, 4 or of TiyeodatiM, whose learning provoked the 
indignation mid contempt of bis cinmtrymeu. 

(\) A saying of Theodoric was founded on experience Romanos miser iuidatiir Gothuin ; 

tr mills (dues) CothnS'Imilatur Kornajium. (See the Fragment and Notes of Valc6ius, 

P 719.) r 

i be view pf the mllUaiy establishment of Uie Goths in Italy, Is collected from tbe 
Vpi lies of < asSinrioius (Var. I. J}4. 40. hi. 3. 84. 48 Iv, J3. 14/ v. SB. 87. viii. 3, 4. 25.). 
’inev are illustrated by the learned Mhscoii (Hist, of tbe Germans, lib. xi. 40-44. anno- 

latum M) 

((>) see tin-titainess and vigour of hi* negotiations in Enuodius (p. 1C07 ) and Cassio- 
iluriis (Vai. m 1—4 lv. 13. v. 43, 41 ) who gives the dw'ercitt styles oi iriei dship. Counsel, 
i \postulation, *c > 

(7) I ten of his table (Var vi. 9 ) and palace (vti 5.). The admiration of strangers is ic- 
pu>, i:lul a, rl'< imioL rational motive to justify th-se vain expenses, and to stimulate the 
till gtovcol tlie othttis to whom those piovinces were mtiusted. 
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clock, or a musician, admonished even the princes of Gaul, of the 
superior art and industry of his Italian subjects. His domestic 
alliances, (l) a wife, two daughters, a sister, and a niece, united the 
family of Theoduric with the kings of the Franks, the Burgundians, 
the \ isigoths, the Vandals, and the Thuringiaua; and contributed to 
maintain the harmony, or at least the balance, of the great republic of 
the west.(2) It is difficult, in the dark forests 0 / Germany ana Poland, 
to pursue the emigrations of the Heruli, a fierce people, who disdained 
the use of armour, and who condemned their widows and aged parents 
not to survive the loss of their husbands, or the decay or their 
strength/. 1 2 3 * (S) * 7 8 9 *) The king of these savage warriors solicited the friendship 
of Theodonc, and was elevated to the rank of his son, according to the 
barbaric rites of a military adoption.(4) From the shores of the Baltic, 
the iEstbms, or Livonians, laid their offerings of native amber(5) at 
the feet of a prince, whose fame had excited them to undertake an un¬ 
known and dangerous journey of fifteen hundred miles. With the 
country(G) from whence the Gothic nation derived^their origin, he 
maintained a frequent and friendly correspondence; the Italians were 
clothed in the rich sables(7) of Sweden ; and one of its sovereigns, after 
a voluntary or reluctant abdication, found a hospitable retreat in the 
palace of Ravenna. He had reigned over one of the thirteen populous 
tribes who cultivated a small portion of the great island or peninsula of 
Scandinavia, to which the vague appellation of' Thule has been some¬ 
times applied. That northern region was peopled, or had been explored, 
as high as the sixty-eighth degree of latitude, where the natives of the 
polar circle enjoy and lose the presence of the sun at each summer and 
winter solstice during an equal period of forty-days.(if) The long 
night of his absence or death was the mournful season of distress and 
anxiety, till the messengers who had been sent to the mountain-tops, 
descried the first rays of returning light, and proclaimed to the plain 
below the festival of his resurrectiOn.(9) 

The life of Theodonc represents the rare and meritorious example of 
a Barbarian, who sheathed his sword in the pride of victory and the 

' i 

(1) See the public and private alliance of the-Gothic monarch, with the Burgundian* 
fV.ir 1 45, is ), with the Frank* (ii. 40 ), with the Thuiingiafi* (iv. 1.), and with the Van- 
d.il* (v. J ) Each of these epieties alibids some curious knowledge of thd ffoltcy and mau- 
ik is of the barbarians. 

(2) Uis political system may be observed In Cassiodonis (Var Iv. 1. i\. 1.), Jornandcs 

(c. 38 p C98, 690), and the VaJenau fragment (p. *720,721.). peace, honourable peace, was 
tbe constant <uin of fbeudonc. V, 

(3) i lie curious reader in ty iont> ni plate the Hernli of Procopius /Goth. lib. ii c. 14 ), and 

tie patient reader may plunge into the dark and mifinte researches "of M. de Boat (Hist, des 
l'enples )l 4 nc,ei>s > P 348 -596.) 

(4, Vmjtarmn, iv 2. fi.c,spuit aud forms of this martial institution aw noticed by Cassia- 
doing; but tie seems to have only translated the sentUnents of the Gothic king into ibe tail, 
guage of Homan eloquence. - 

(S) cassiodorus, who quotes Tacitus to tlieAEfctians, the atilettered savages of the 1 .dtie 
(V ,ir v 2 ), describes the amber for winch Hunt shores have ever been famous, as the yum 
of a dee, hardened by the sun, tmd purified and wafted by the waves. When that singular 
substance is analysed by the chemists, it yields a vegetable oil and a mineral acid. 

(Hi scans: m> or l hule, is described by Juntaudes (t. lit. p. 610—613.) and Procopius /Goth, 
lib 11 c 15.). Neither the Goth nor the Greet ban visited the country: both bad convened 
w itli ibe natives in their exile at Ravenna or Constantinople. 

(7) Atijihetinas pfltes. In the tunc of Jornamtea, they inhabited Suethans, the proper 
Sweden ; bet that beautiful race of animals bas gradually been driven into the eastern paiu 
of Siberia. See Uuffou (Hist. Nat. torn. will. p. 309—315. quarto edition), Pennant (System of 
Quadrupeds, vol. i p. 322—.528.), Umelin (Hist. Gen. des Voyages, uwn. avid p, 257 , 238,9, 
.uni Levesque (Hist, de Kussie, tom. v p. 165, 166. 514,515 ). 

(8) in the system or romance of M. Badly (beltres sur les Sciences et sur l’Atlantide, tom. 
r. p. 21*1 -2.56. tom ii. p 114—1.39.), the pbrcnix of the Ed da, and the niuiual death and, re¬ 
vival ol Adonis and Osiris, are>tbe allegorical symbols of Abe absence and return of the sun 
in the art tic regions. The ingenious writer is a Worthy disciple ol the great Button; nor is 
it easy for the coldest reason to withstand the magic of -their philosophy. 

(9) Aunj rt <iu\t raie t; jueynrri} tmi eoprun' run,- says Procopius. At prescut a rude 
Muiiicheibin (generous enough) pievaiis among the Satnoyedcs in Greenland and in Lapland 
(Hist des Voyages, loin. Win p 508, 509 tom. xix. p. 105,1(«>. 527, 528-); yet, according to 
Giotms. h.inioiniaj leliun atqm astra .idi rant, mniiiuu baud aliuiuiqmura (de Rebus Belgicis, 
hi, iv p 338. lottb edition) • a sen unite wbicb Tacitus would nut Jute disowned. 
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vigour of his age. A reign of three-and-thirty years was consecrated 
to the duties ot civil government, and the hostilities in which he was 
sometimes involved, were speedily terminated by the conduct of his 
lieutenants, the discipline of his troops, the arms of his allies, and even 
'by the terror of his name. He reduced, under a strong and regular 
government, the unprofitable countries of Rhsetia, Norieum, Dalmatia, 
and Pannoma, from the source of the Danube and the territory of the 
Bavarians,(l) to the petty kingdom erected by the Gepube on the ruins 
of Sirmium. His prudence could not safely intrust the bulwark of 
Jtidy to such feeble and turbulent neighbours; and his justice might 
claim the lands which they oppressed, either as a part of his kingdom, 
or as the inheritance of his father. The greatness of a servant, w ho 
was named perfidious because he was successful, awakened the jealousy 
of the emperor Anastasias ; and a war was kindled'on the Dacian fron¬ 
tier, by the protection which the Gothic king, in the vicissitude of 
human affairs, had granted to one of the descendants of Attila. Sabi- 
nian, a general illustrious by his own and his father's merit, advanced at 
the head of ten thousand Romans; and the provisions and arms, which 
filled a long train of waggons, were distributed to the fiercest of the 
Bulgarian tribes. But, in the fields of Margus, the eastern powers were 
defeated by the inferior forces of the Goths and Huns; the flower and 
even the hope of the Roman armies was irretrievably destroyed ; and 
such was the temperance with which Theodoric had inspired his victo¬ 
rious troops, that as their leader had not given the signal of pillage, 
the rich spoils of the enemy lay untouched at their feet.(2) Exaspe¬ 
rated by this disgrace, the Byzantine court dispatched two hundred 
ships and a thousand men to plunder the sea-coast of Calabria and 
Apulia; they assaulted the ancient city of Tarentum, interrupted the 
trade and agriculture of a happy country, and sailed back to the Hel¬ 
lespont, proud of their piratical victory over a people whom they still 
presumed to consider as their Roman brethren.(3) Their retreat was 
possibly hastened by the activity of Theodoric; Italy was covered by a 
fleet of eight thousand light vessels,(4) which he constructed with in¬ 
credible dispatch; and his firm moderation was soon rewarded by a 
solid and hquourable peace. He maintained with a powerful {land the 
balance of the west, till it was at length overthrown by the ambition of 
Clovis; and although unable to assist his rash and unfortunate kinsman 
the king of the Visigoths, he saved the remains of his family and people, 
and checked the Franks in the midst of their victorious career. 1 am 
not desirous to prolong or repeat(5) this narrative of military events, 
the least interesting of the reign of Theodoric ,* and shall be content to 
add, that the Alemanni were protected,(fi) that an inroad of the Burgun¬ 
dians were severely chastised, and that the conquest of Ariel and 
Marseilles opened a free communication with the Visigoths, who revered 
him both as their national protector, and as the guardian of his grand¬ 
child, the infant soil of Alaric. Under this respectable character, the 

O) See the Hist. dcs Peoples Antiens, Ac. tom. ix. j>, 255—873. 396—501. The count de 
Boat was French minuter at the coart or Bavaria: a liberal curiosity prompted bis inquiries 
into tbe antiquities of* the country, and tbat curtoalty was the germ of twelve respectable 
volumes. 

(2) See the Gothic transactions on the Danube and in Htyrleum, In Jornaudes fc. ivtli. p. 
699 ), Buuodiua (p. 1607—1610.) Maxcellinus (in Cnron. p. 44 47, 48.), and Cassufclorns (in 
Citron and, Var. til 23 SO iv. 15. vii. 4. 24. viil. 9—11. 21. in. S 9.). 

(3) i cauuot forbear transcribing the liberal and classic style of conut Marceflintis. Roifunn* 
comes doinesticorum, ot Rusticna comes scholarlorum cum ceutnm arrnatis navibus, totidemque 
drommiibua, octo iniiiia imlitnm armatotuin secum fereuttbaa^ad devastanda Italia: iittora 
processor uni, et usque ad Tareutuui antiquissiuiaqi clvitatetn aggress! aunt, remensnque marl 
iuhonestsm victorium quam pintico ausu Komani ex liomams rapuerqnt, Auastasio Gawan 
repnrtaruut (m Chron. p. 48 ). See Vanar i. 16. il. 38. 

(4) see tbe royal eiders and instructions (Var. iv. 15. v, 16—40. J. These armed boats should 
be still smaller than the thousand vessels of Agamemnon at tbe siege of Troy. 

(5) Vol iv c 38. 

(6) tuiiodiiis fi> 1610.) .uid Cassiodorua, in the royal name (Var 11 41 ), record his sain* 
ury protection ol tbe Aienuuni 
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king of Italy restored tho praetorian prefecture of the Gaule, reformed 
some abuses in the civil government of Spain, and accepted the annual 
tribute and apparent submission of its military governor, who wisely 
refused to trust his person in the palace of Itavenna.(l) The Gothic 
sovereignty was established from Sicily to the Danube, from Sirmium 
or Belgrade to the Atlantic ocean ; and the Qreeks themselves have 
acknowledged that Theodoric reigned over the fairest portion of the 
western empire (‘2) 

The union of the Goths and Romans might have fixed for ages the 
transient happiness of Italy ; and the first of nations, a new people of 
free subjects and enlightened soldiers, might have gradually arisen from 
the mutual emulation of their respective virtues. But the sublime merit 
of guiding or seconding such a revolution, was not reserved for the reign 
of Theodoric: he wanted either the genius or the opportunities of a 
legislator,*(3) and while he indulged the Goths in the enjoyment of rude 
liberty, he sci vilely copied the institutions, and even the abuses, of the 
political system which had been framed by Constantine and his succes¬ 
sors. From a tender regard to the expiring prejudices .of Rome, the 
barbarian declined the name, the purple, and the diadem, of the emper¬ 
ors ; but he assumed, under the hereditary title of king, the whole sub¬ 
stance and plenitude of imperial prerogative.^) His addresses to the 
eastern throne were respectful and ambiguous; he celebrated in pomp¬ 
ous style the harmony of the two republics,* applauded his Oufn govern¬ 
ment as the perfect similitude of a sole ana undivided- empire, and 
claimed above the kings of the earth the same pre-eminence which he 
modestly allowed to the person or rank of Anastasias. The .alliance of 
the east and west was annually declared by the unanimous choice of two 
consuls; but it should seem that the Italian candidate who was named 
by Theodoric, accepted a formal confirmation from the sovereign of 
Constantinople.^) The Gothic palace of Ravenna reflected the image 
of the court of Theodosius or Vatentinian. The praetorian prefect, the 
prefect of Rome, the queestor, the master of the offices, with the public 
and patrimonial treasurers, whose functions are painted in gaudy co¬ 
lours bjj the rhetoric of Casaiodorus, still continued to act as the mi¬ 
nisters of state. And th'e subordinate care of justice and the revenue 
was delegated to seven con6ulars, three correctors, and five presidents, 
who governed the fifteen regions of Italy, according to the principles 
and even the forms of Roman jurisprudence.^) The violence of the 
conquerors was abated or eluded by the slow artifice of judicial pro¬ 
ceedings ; the civil administration, with its honours and emoluments, 
was confined to the Italians ; and the people still preserved their dress 
and mhguage, their laws and customs,. their personal freedom, and 
two-thirds of their landed property. It had been the object of Augustus 

(1) The Gothic transactions In Gaul and Spain an represented with some perplexity iu 
t ussioilorus fVar. Ui 32 38. 41. 43,44. v. 39.), Joniandes (e. iviii. p, 698,699.), and J’locopiue 
Goth lib. I c. 12. I will neither hear nor reconcile ||ie long and contradictory arguments it 
the ahbt Dubos and the count de Boat about the wars of Burgundy. 

(2) Thenphanes, p. 113. 

(3) Procopius affirms that uu 14ws whatsoever were promulgated by Theodoric, and tl 
succeeding kings of Italy. (Goth. lib. it c. 6.) He must mean in the Gothic language, t 
Latin edict bf Theodoric is stilt stunt, in one hundred and fifty-four articles. 

(4) The image of Theodoric it engraved on his coins: Ills modest successors were satisfi t 
with adding their otvu name to the head of the reigning emperor. (Muratori Aiuiquiwt. It i j 
Med ii Mvi, tom. I}. dissert, xsvii. p 377—379. Giannone Istoria Civile di Napoli, (tom i % 
166 .) 

(3) The dlliatice or the emperor and the king of Italy are represented by Ctaaiodann p 
ill) 2,3. vi. l.) and Proctfpius (Goth. I. 2 c. 6. lib Ii). c. tt.) who celebrate the frn 
ship of Anostasint and Theodoric: tint the figurative style of compliment was Interpreted 
a very different sense at Constantinople and Kaveuna. 

(6) To the seventeen provinces of the Notltla, Paul Wamcfrld the deacon (lie I' 
longobard. lib ii. c. 14—22.) has subjoined an eighteenth, the A pemnne. (Muratori Sen 
Kerum ltalicarnni, tom, i p. 431 -433 ) But of these Sardinia and Corsica wire posies 
by the Vaud,tls. and the two Rhietiav, as well as the Cottiau Alps, seem to have been *< 
doued to a military government. The state of the four provinces that now form the ktugt 
o| Naples, is laboured by Giannone (tom. i. p. 172, 178 ) with patriotic diligente. 
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to conceal the introduction of monarchy; it was the policy of Theodoric 
to disguise the reign of a barharian.(l) If his subjects were sometimes 
awakened from this pleasing vision of a Roman government, they de¬ 
rived more substantial comfort from the character of a Gothic prince, 
who had penetration to discern, and firmness to pursue, his own and 
the public interest. Theodoric loved the virtues which he possessed, 
and the talents of which he was destitute. Liberius was promoted to 
the office of praetorian prefect for his unshaken fidelity to the unfor¬ 
tunate cause of Odoacer. The ministers of Theodoric, Cassiodurus,(2) 
and Boethius, have reflected on his reign the lustre of their genius and 
learning. More prudent or more fortunate than his colleague, C'assio- 
dorus preserved, his own esteem without forfeiting the royal favour; 
and after passing thirty years in the honours of the world, he was blessed 
with an equal term of repose in the devout and studious solitude of 
fSquillace. 

As the patron of the republic, it was the interest and duty of the 
Gothic king to. cultivate the affections of the senate(3) and the people.. 
The nobks of Rome were flattered by sonorous epithets and formal 
professions of Vespect, which had been more justly applied to the merit 
and authority of their ancestors. The people enjoyed, without fear or 
danger, the three blessings of a capital,.—order, plenty, and public 
amusements. A visible diminution of their numbers may be found even 
in the measure of liberality ;(4j yet Apulia, Calabria, and Sicily, poured 
their tribute of Corn into the. fn tnaries of Rome ; an allowance of bread 
and meat w f as distributed to the indigent citizens; and every office w as 
deemed honourable which was consecrated to the care of their health 
and happiness. The public games, such as a Greek ambassador might 
politely applaud, exhibited a faint and feeble copy of the magnificence 
of the Caesars; yet the musical, the gymnastic, and the pantomime 
arts, had not totally sunk in oblivion; the wild beasts of Africa still 
exercised in the amphitheatre the courage and dexterity of the hunters ; 
and the indulgent Goth, either patiently tolerated or gently restrained 
the blue and green factions, whose contests so often filled the circus 
with clamour, and even with blood.(5) In the seventh year of his 
peaceful reign, Theodoric visited the old capital of, the world; the se¬ 
nate and people advanced in solemn procession to salute a second 
Trajan, a new Valentinian; and he nobly supported that character by 
the assurance of a just and legal government,(6) in a discourse which 
he was not .afraid to pronounce in public, ana to inscribe an a tablet 
of brass. Rome, in tnia august ceremony, shot a last ray of declining 
glory; and a saint, the spectator of this pompous Scene, could only 
hope in his pious fancy, that it was excelled by the celestial splendour 
of the New' Jerusalem.(7) During a residence of six months, the 


(l) Sec the Gothic history of Procopius (lift. t. c. 1. lib. iu c. 6 ), the EpHttds of Catslo. 
ilorus, (passim, but especially"t*-' Sfth and sixth,books, which contain the Jorniufae of patents 
of Attlees,) .and the Civil History of GUniiione (tom. t lib. 2, 3 ). Tbc Gothic cit’iuta, which 
he places in every Italian, city, arc aiuubilatLd, however, by Mattel (Verona, lHustrata, |i. i. 
lib. 8. p 227.) for those of Syracuse and Staples Var. v). 22 23.), were special and temporary 


commissions. 

( 2 ) rwo Italians of the nameof Capnpdorus, the father (Var. 1 24. 40.) amt the son. (lx 24, 

25.) were successively employed ill .the administration of fbcodaric. The son was horn in 
the year 479, his Various epistles as qmestor, master of the offices, and praetorian prefect, ex. 
tend from 509 to $39, and he liven as a monk about tbmy.'ynais. /fitwboschi Moria delis 
Let teralura Italian'*,. tool. lii. p. 7—24. Fabncius. lliblnit- Lat. 'Med, ,Evl, torn. i. p. 357, 
358. edrt. Mansi. ' ■ 

(3) See lits regard for the sehate in Cochlceus (Vit TheoU vth. p. 72 80.). 

(4) No more than one hitml/ed and twenty thousand modii, or four thousand quarters. 

(Anoiiyni, Valeslan. p. 721 ant| Var. i. 35. vi. 18 . n,5. 39.) & 

(St) >ce his regard and Indulgence for the spectacles or the Clfcns, the amphitheatre, and 
the theatre, in the Chronicle slid Epistles of Casitodorns (Var i. 20. 27. 30, 31, 32. hi 51, in. 
51. illustrat'd by the fourteenth annotation of Mascou’s History,) who has connived to 
spi inkle the subject «Ith ostentations, though agreeable, learning. 

(f?) Anonym. Vales, p. 721 Manus Aventlcmsls In Chron. In tbq scale of public and 
pei soual merit, the Gothic conqueror is at least .is much above Vatentinlan as be may seem 
inlfr)i» to Trajan. 

( 7 ) vit, lolgeutn 111 ftaiou. Auiial. Eccles. A. D. $00. no. 10. 
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fame, the person, and courteous demeanour, of the Gothic king, excited 
the admiration of the Romans, and he contemplated with equal curi¬ 
osity and surprise, the monuments that remained of their ancient 
greatness. He imprinted the footsteps of a conqueror on the Capitolme- 
hill, and frankly confessed that each day he viewed with fresh wonder 
the forum of Trajan and his lofty column. The theatre of Pompey 
appeared, even in its decay, as a huge mountain artificially hollowed 
and polished, and adorned by human industry ; and he vaguely com¬ 
puted, that a river of gold must liave been drained to erect the colossal 
amphitheatre of Titus.(l) From the mouths of fourteen aqueducts, a 
pure and copious stream was diffused into every part of the city; 
among these the Clauduin Hater, which arose at the distance of thirty- 
eight units in the Sabine mountains, was conveyed along a gentle 
tliomrli constant declivity of solid arches, till it descended on the sum¬ 
mit of the Aventine-hill. The long and spacious vaults which had been 
con->ti ucted for the purpose of common eewera, subsisted, after twelve 
ceutui ies in their pristine strength ; and the subterraneous channel* 
have been preferred to all the visible wonders of Rome.(^) The Gothic 
king-,, so injuriously accused of the ruin of antiquity, were anxious to 
ptevnve the monuments of the uation whom they hail subdued.(3) 
The royal edicts were framed to prevent the abuses, the neglect, or 
the depredations, of tiie citizens themselves; 'and a professed architect, 
the annual sum of two hundred pounds of gold, twenty-five thousand 
tiles, and the receipt of customs from the Lucrine port, were assigned 
for the ordinary repairs of the walk and public edifices. A similar care 
was extended to the statues of metal or marble, of men or animals. 
The spirit of the horses, which have given a modem name to the 
Quimnil, was applauded by the barbarians;(4) the brazen elephants 
of the Via spent were diligently restored ;($) the fiunous heifer of Myron 
deceived the cattle, as they were driven through the forum of peaee,(6) 
and an officer was created to protect these works of art, which Theo- 
donc considered as the noblest ornament of his kingdom. 

After the example of the last emperors, Theodoric preferred the resi¬ 
dence of Ravenna, where he cultivated an orchard with his own hands.(7) 
As often as the peace of his kingdom was threatened (for it was never 
invaded) by the barbarians, lie removed his court to Verona(fl) on the 
northern frontier, and the image of his palace, still extant, on a coin, 
r>‘presents the oldest and most authentic model of Gothic architecture. 
These two capitals, as well as Pavia, Spoleto, Naples, and the rest of 
the Italian cities, acquired under his reign the useful or snlendid deco- 


■£ 

(O Cirtdndorns disciihes, in his oompoiu style, the forum of Trajan (Vir vil 6 ), the the- 
a ( -t> i,f Marcellos (c. iv. 51.) and the am pint hi atrc of Thus fvi 4S ), and big descriptions Bit) 
not unworthy oi the rradti ’* perusal*. A< cording to th£ modern prices, the ablu l&rtbeJtmv 
complin 6 that the brick wojk and masonry <>t the Coliseum w.enld now cost twenty millions of 
lien, h lie res (Mem de I'Academia des InscripttoUS, tdbf. xxviil. p. 585, 586'). How smdit 
a jMil nt that stupendous fahrtc 

(S) F r the aqueducts ..ml cioaca.ste Stralw (lib, ». 0, 300.), 1‘llny (Hist Nat nuu 5i) 

C sasRid >ius (Var m 3(1,31 vi. f>), Procopius (Goth, lib i. l. 19 ), and tsmJim (|to,na An- 
ilia, p '114—5251.) How sui it works could »e executed by a kb g of gome is y»t a problem. 

(3) Fur ti,e Gothic < aic of the huildiufts and statues, ««e Cawftoddfps (Var i. jl as. it 51 
iv 30 vii. 6, 13.15 ). mid th * Valerian 1 ragment (p. TCI ) 

(4) Var v II. 15. These horses of Monte-i availo had been transported fr(i n Alexandria to tin* 
baths of Constantine (Ntrdnn, i» 188 ). ibtir scdlpinte to iffedalned by the abiu noins 
(liciiei lions eurlu Pne»ie «t «nf la Pemtnie, torn, i sett ion 39 ), and admired by H ink'em .u 
'Ilut de 1*Aft, tom. u p t >9 ) 

(5) V a x 10. They went probably a fragment of some tiinmpM car (Cuper d- Hiepban- 

11 Vfl) I’lotopins (Goth, lib^iv.lfo 2) ) relates a foolish store »t Miron’s roa, which is celc* 
Inattd by the false wit of thirty six Greek eplgiams (Aiilbaiog lib Iv. p. 5u2-30b edit lien, 
steph Anon l pigram, 58- 88.). _ « 

( 7 ; hi r an Fpigram of Fnnodins (i|, |ii p 1893,1804.) on this garden and file royal gtrdcnrr. 

C ,) u, s ftec. itiit for that < lty is pmvtd by the epithet ot “ Verona tua " and the legend of 
the li-io uudi r the bi'barous name of I) ctrich of Bem (Penngstiold ad tociihriim, p 24(1 ), 
Multi ouiik him with knowledge .nd fleasurc in his native cornur) (lib ix. p. 230-iBo ). 
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rations of churches, aqueducts, baths, porticos, and palaces.(I) But the 
happiness of the subject was more truly conspicuous in the busy scene 
of labour and luxury, in the rapid increase and bold enjoyment of na¬ 
tional wealth: from the shades of Tibur and Prienestc, the Roman sena¬ 
tors still retired in the winter season to the warm sun and salubrious 
springs of Baise; and their villas, which advanced on solid moles into 
the bay of Naples, commanded the various prospect of the sky, the 
earth, and the water. On the eastern side of the Iladriatlc, a new 
Campania was formed in the fair and fruitful province of I stria, which 
communicated with the palace of Ravenna by an easy navigation of one 
hundred miles. The rich productions of Lucania and the adjacent pro¬ 
vinces were exchanged at the Mareilian fountain, in a populous fair 
annually dedicated to trade, intemperance, and superstition. In the 
solitude of Comum, which had Once been animated by the mild genius 
of Pliny, a transparent basin, above sixty miles in length, still reflected 
the rural seats which oncompassed the margin of the Larian lake ; and 
the gradual ascent of the hills was covered by a triple plantation of 
olives, wf vines, and of chesnut trees.(2) Agriculture revived under 
the shadow'of peace, and the number of husbandmen was multiplied by 
the redemption of captives.(3) The iron mines of Dalmatia, a gold 
mine in Bruttium, were carefully explored, and the Pomptine marshes, 
as well as those of Spoleto, were drained and cultivated by private un¬ 
dertakers, whose distant reward must depend on the continuance of the 
public prosperity.(4) Whenever the seasons were less propitious, the 
doubtful precautions of forming magazines of corn, fixing the price, and 
prohibiting the exportation, attested at least the benevolence of the 
state; but such wav the extraordinary plenty, which an industrious 
people produced from a grateful soil, that a gallon of wine was some¬ 
times sold in Italy for less than three farthings, and a quarter of wheat 
at about five shillings and sixpence (5) A country possessed of so many 
valuable objects of exchange,-soon* attracted the merchants of the world, 
whose beneficial traffic was encouraged and protected by the liberal 
spirit of Theodoric. The free intercourse of the provinces 5y land and 
water was restored rfhd extended ; the city gates were never shut either 
by day or by night; and the common saying, that a purse of gold might 
be safiely left in the fields, was expressive of the conscious security of 
the inhabitants. 

A difference of religion is always pernicious and often fatal to the 
harmony of the prince and people; the Gothic conqueror had been edu¬ 
cated in the profession of Arianism, and Italy was devoutly attached to 
the Nicene faith. But the persuasion of Theodoric was not infected by 
zeal, and he piously adhered th the heresy of his fathers, without con¬ 
descending to balance the subtle arguments of theologi d metaphysics. 
Satisfied with the private toleration of his Arian sectaries, he justly 
conceived himself to be the guardian of the public worship; and his 

(1) See Mattel, Verona Illustrate, part, i p. >31,232. 306, dec. He Imputes Gothic archi¬ 
tecture, like the corruption Of language, writing, &c not to the Barbarian#, hut to the Italian* 
themselves. Com pate hi* seutimduts with those of Tiraj»selil {tom III. p SI. 

(2) The villas, climate, and landscape of Bate (Van i*‘. 6. See Clover. Italia ,Autlq. lib iv. 
c 2, p. 1199, &c.), {stria (Var all. 22 26 ) and Comma <V,ir. xi. 14. compare with Pliny’s 
t«» villas, ix. 7-), am Agreeably painted in the epistle* off assiodonis. 

{ ) in Liguria numarosa agrlcolarmn progenies (Eiinodun. p. 1678—1680). St. Eplphaiiius 
of Pavia redeemed by grayer or ransom six thousand captives from the Burgundians of Lyons 
and Savoy. Such deeds are the best of miracles. 

(4) The political economy of Theodoric {see Anonym. Vales. j». 721. and Cass.odorus, in 
Cbron.) may be distinctly traced under the iollomng headsxlrA mine (Var. rii 27 ), gold 
mine (lx. 3 ), Pomptine marshes fu, 32,33.), Spoleto (ii. 21.), corn (I. 34. x. 27, 28 xi 11, 
12.) trade (vi. 7. 9. <3 ), fair of Leucothoe or St Cyprian in Lucania (viii. 33.), plenty (xi*. 
4.), the curfbs,, or public post (I, 29, II. 31. iv. 47* v. 5. 6. vil, S3.), the Flamiuian wav 
(xii. 18.). 

(5) LX raodli tritici in solidum ipsius tempore fuernnt, et vinnm 30 amphorae in solrdom 
(Fragment. Vales.). Corn was distributed from the granaries at fifteen or twenty-five mod:! 
for a piece of gold, and the price was still moderate. 
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external reverence for a superstition which he despised^ may have nou¬ 
rished in his mind the salutary indifference of a statesman or philoso- 

f flier. The Catholies*of his dominions acknowledged, perhaps with re- 
uctance, the peace of the church ; their clergy, according to the degrees 
of rank or merit, were honourably entertained in the palace of Theo- 
doric; he esteemed the living sanctity of Caesarius(l) and Epipha- 
nius,(2) .the orthodox bishops of Arles and Pavia; and presented a 
decent offering on the tomb of St Peter, without any scrupulous enquiry 
into the creed of the apostle.(3) His favourite Goths, and even his 
mother, were permitted to retain or embrace the Athanasian faith, and 
his long reign could not afford the example of an Italian Catholic, who 
either from choice or compulsion, had deviated into the religion of the 
couqueror.(4) The people, and the Barbarians themselves, were edified 
by the pomp and order of religious worship ; the magistrates were in¬ 
structed to defend the just immunities of ecclesiastical persons and 
possessions; the bishops held their synods, the metropolitans exercised 
their jurisdiction, ana the privileges of sanctuary were maintained or 
moderated according to the spirit of the Roman jurisprudence^^) With 
this protection, Theodoric assumed the legal supremacy of the church; 
And his firm administration restored or extended some useful preroga¬ 
tives, which hud been neglected by the feeble emperors of the west. He 
was not ignorant of the dignity and importance of the Roman, pontiff, 
to whom the venerable name of Pope was now appropriated* Tjbe peace 
or the revolt of Italy might depend on the character of a wealthy mid 
popular bishop, who claimed such ample dominion, bqth in heaven and 
earth; who had been declared in a numerous synod to be pure from all 
sin, and exempt from all jmlgment.(6) When the chain of St. Peter 
was disputed by Symmachus and Laurence, they appeared at his sum¬ 
mons before the tribunal of an Arian monarch, and he confirmed the 
election of the most worthy or the most obsequious candidate. At the 
end of his life, in a moment of jealousy and resentment,Jhe prevented 
the choice of the Romans, by nominating a'pope in the palace of Ra¬ 
venna. The danger .and furious contests or a schism were mildly re¬ 
strained, and the last decree of the senate was epacted to'extinguish, if 
it were possible, the scandalous venality of the papal elect ions. (7) 

I have descanted with pleasure on the fortunate condition of Italy ; 
but our fancy must not hastily conceive that the golden age of the poets, 
a race of men without vice or misery, was realised under the Gothic 
conquest. The fair prospect was sometimes overcast with clouds; the 
wisdom of Theodoric might be 'deceived, his power might be resisted, 
and the declining age of the monarch was sullied with popular hatred 

(I) See tbe life of St. Ca»s»nin in Buroiuu* (4. D. no. 13—14.). The kins presented 
him with three thousand gold solid I, and a (litem of (liver of tbe weight of sixiy pounds. 

(t) Knnodlus in lit. St Kplphanll, in Sitmond Op tom. I |> 16TtS ~1690 'fbeodprit 
bestowed some important favours on this bishop, whom he used as a counsellor in poire 
and war. 

(3) Uevottssimus pc ki Catbolictis Onoaym.ValeS. p 740.), yet his offering was no mote 
than two ailver candlesticks (cerostrata) ol tire weight or seventy pounds, far inferior to 
the gold aud gems of Constantinople and France < AhatUvfos -In Vii. Font, iu lioinnwU, p. 
31. edit. Paris.) 

4} The toieiatiitg system Of his reign (Knitodips, p. Ml*. Anonym. Vales p. 71*. Pmcop. 
Goth. Kb, t. e. 1. Uth tl f «) may be studied in Use KpUUeg of Cassiodomr, under the 
foltowing b« 4 d»; bishops (Far. i 9. vilf. IS 34. ai.'il.), immunities (I. S6. U 39, 30,, 
ckurch-tand* (lv, 17 39 ), sanctuaries (ii, 11 ill. 47 ), ckurchr-ptcte fait. *0 )» iiseipitne 
(iv 44 ), which pro.« at the same time that lie was tins bead,of the chinch as well as of 
tbe state 

(S) We may reject a foolilh tale of his beheading a Catholic deacon who turned Amu 
(Theodor. Lector, no. 17.). Why it Theodoric aurnaaisd 4/tr ’ Fiorn Vttjct t (Vales, ad. 
loc.) A light conjeetme. • 

(6) Rnmiditii, p. 1631, 1632. 1630. 1638. His Met was approved and registered (synods. 
Iitei) by a Roipan'council (Baronins, A D. 403, no. 6. Franciscus Pagi in Breviar. Pont. 
Horn. torn. i. pi 843.). 

(7) See Cassiodnrus (Var. win. IS. is. 13. 16.), Anastasias (in Symmacho, » 31.}, and tbe 
eighteenth Annotation of Mascou. Baronins, Pagi, and most of tbe Catholic doctors, confess 
with an angry growl, this Gothic usurpation. 
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and patrician blood. In the first insolence of victory, ho had been 
tempted to deprive the whole party of Odoacer of the civil and even 
the natural rights of society ;(1) a tax unseasonably imposed after the 
calamities of war, would have crushed the rising agriculture of Liguria; 
a rigid pre-emption of corn, which was intended for the public relief, 
must have agjjrravated the distress of Campunia. These dangerous pro¬ 
jects were defeated by the virtue and eloquence of Epiphanius and Boe¬ 
thius, who, in the presence of Theodoric himself/ successfully pleaded 
the' cause of the people ;(2) but if the royal ear was open to the voice 
of truth, a saint and a philosopher are not always to be round at the ear 
of kings. The privileges of rank, or office, or favour, were too fre¬ 
quently abused by Italian fraud and Gothic violence, and the avarice of 
the king's nephew was publicly exposed, at first by the usurpation, and 
afterward by the restitution, of the estates which he had unjustly ex¬ 
torted from his Tuscan neighbours. Two hundred thousand Barbarians, 
formidable even to their master, were seated in the heart of Italy; they 
indignantly supported the restraints of peace and discipline; the dis¬ 
orders of their'march were always felt, and sometimes compensated ; 
and where it was dangerous to punish, it might be prudent to dissemble, 
the sallies of their native fierceness. When the indulgence of Theodo- 
ric had remitted two-thirds of the Ligurian tribute, he condescended 
to explain the difficulties pf his situation, and to lament the heavy' 
though inevitable burdens which he imposed on his subjects for their 
own defence.(3) TJiese ungrateful subjects could never be cordially 
reconciled to the origin, the religion, or even the virtues of the Gothic 
conqueror; past calamities were forgotten, and the sense or suspicion of 
injuries was Tendered still more exquisite by the present felicity of the 
times. _ * 

Even the religious toleration, which Theodoric had the glory of intro¬ 
ducing into theXlhristian world, was painful and offensive to the ortho¬ 
dox zeal of t$»e Italians. They respected the armed heresy of tho 
Goths; but their pious rage, was safely pointed against the rich ami 
defenceless Jews, who had formed their establishments at Naples, Rome, 
Ravenna, Milan, pnd Genoa, fo* the benefit of trade, and under the sanc¬ 
tion of the laws.(4) Their persons were insulted, their effects were 
pillaged, and their synagogues were burnt by the mad populace of Ra¬ 
venna and Rome, inflamed, as it should seem, by the most frivolous or 
extravagant pretences. The government which -could neglect, would 
have deserved such an outrage. A legal inquiry was instantly directed ; 
and as the authors of the tumult had escaped in the crowd, the whole 
community was condemned to repair the damage; and the obstinate 
bigots, who refused their contributions, were whipped through the streets 
by the hand of the executioner. This simple act of justiu exasperated 
the discontent of the Catholics,-who applauded the merit and patience 
of these holy confessOW; three hundred pulpits deplored the persecu¬ 
tion of the church; apd if the chapel of St. Stephen at Verona was de¬ 
molished by the command of Theodoric, it is probable that some miracle 
hostile to .his name aud dignity had been performed on that sacred 
t!,-Nitre. At the dose of a' glorious life, the lifing of Italy discovered 
th-.t he bad excited the hatred of a people whose happiness, he had so- 

* * X 

( 1 ) Mf disabled tbem—a llccttm tNtnn-H; and *11 Italy mourned—tementaMII jtndtlo. I 
wi,h to believe, th.it these penalties were enacted against the rebels, mho Irad vlolau-d their 
c ill- of allegiance , but the testimony of htmodias (p. 1675—1678.) is the more weighty as 
lie lived and died under the ielgn of Throdorie. " ' 

/•>) Knnodim. inVit. Epiphau, p* 1(589, 1690 * Bottlpiu de Consolations Philosophic, lib. 
i pi ns I p -15-17. Kespert, but weigh, the passions of the saint and the senator, and 
f,>«tify t*i ,dl<-visne their complaint* by the various hints of Casslodorut (ii S. Iv. 36 viit. a ). 

(3) iiiinianiiitu ekpeiis.truui pondus.. . pro ipsorutn salute, &c, yet these are bo more than 

* (4)Hi* Jews weic settled at Naples (Procopius, Goth, lib. 1. e. 8.), at Genoa (Var. it. 28. 
it 33 ) Milan (v. 370 , ttume (tv. i3.). Sec likewise Ittsuafe, Hist, dcs Jutfs, tout. tilt, u 
7. p. S54. 
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assiduously laboured io promote ; and his mind was soured by indigna¬ 
tion, jealousy, and the bitterness of unrequited love. The Gothic con¬ 
queror condescended to disarm the unuarhke natives of Italy, inter¬ 
dicting all weapons of offence, and excepting only a small knife for 
domestic use. The deliverer of Rome was accused of conspiring with 
the vilest informers against the lives of senators, whom he suspected of 
a secret and treasonable correspondence with the Byzantine court.(l) 
After the death of Anastasius, the diadem had boen placed on the head 
of a feeble old man ; but the powers of government were assumed by 
his nephew Justinian, who already meditated the extirpation of heresy, 
and the conquest of Jtaly and Africa. A rigorous law, which was pub¬ 
lished at Constantinople, to reduce the Arians by the dread of punish¬ 
ment within the pale of the church, awakened the just resentment of 
Theodorie, who claimed, for his distressed brethren oi the east, the same 
indulgence which lie had so long granted to the Catholics of his domi¬ 
nions. At his stern command, the Roman pontiff, with four illustrious 
senators, embarked on an embassy, of which he must have alike dreaded 
the tailure or the success. The singular veneration shown to the first 
pope who had visited Constantinople was punished as a *crime by his 
jealous monarch ; the artful or peremptory refusal of the Byzantine 
court might excuse an equal, and would provoke a larger, measure of 
retaliation ; and a mandate was prepared lif Italy, to prohibit, after a 
stated day, the exercise of the Catholic worship. By the bigotry af his 
subjects and enemies, the most tolerant of princes was driven *to the 
brink of persecution; and the life of Tfreodoric was too long, since he 
lived to condemn the virtue of Boethius and Symmachus.(2) 

The senator Boethius(3) is the last of the Romans whom Cato or 
Tully could have acknowledged for their country than. As a wealthy 
orphan, he inherited the patiimony and honours of the Anician family, 
a name ambitiously assumed 1>y the kings mid emperors of the age ; and 
the appellation of Manlius asserted his genuine* or fabulous descent 
from a race of consuls and dictators, who bed repulsed the Gauls from 
the Capitol, and sacrificed their sons to the discipline of the republic. 
In the youth of Boethius, the studies of Rome were, not totally aban¬ 
doned ; a Virgil(4) is now extant, corrected by the hand of a consul ; 
and the professors of grammar, rhetoric, and jurisprudence, were main¬ 
tained in their privileges and {tensions, by the liberality of the Goths. 
But the erudition of the Latin language was insufficient to satiate his 
ardent curiosity ; and Boethius is said to have employed eighteen labo¬ 
rious years m the schools of Athons^(i) which w'ere supported by the 
zeal, the learning, and the diligence of Proclos and his disciples. The 
reason and piety of the Roman pupil were fortunately saved from the 
contagion of mystery anil magic, which polluted the groves of the aca¬ 
demy ; but he imbibed the spirit and imitated the method, of his dead 
and living masters, who attempted to reconcile the strong and subtle 

(1) Hex uvidus communis exitil. Sec. (Boethius, lib. i p. 39.) rex dolopi JIooihmis temJcb.it 
(Anonym. Vales, p. 723.). Time are hard word*: tliey weak the passion* oi (tie Italians, 
and tho«e, (f (ear) of Iheodoric himself. 

(it) I lime laboured to extract a rational narrative from tbe dark, concise, and Valletta hint* 
at tlie Valeslau Fragment (p. 732—724.), Tbeophaiie* (p. 145.), Anastasias fin Jobaiiue, p. 
55 ) and the Hint MiscelJa. p JOB edit Mnintori ). A gentle pressure and paraphrase of 
(in lr words ie no violence.’ Cbrtsult likewise M uratorl (Anl&li dltalia, Tom i v, p 471 —478 ) 
n Uh the Annals and ilieviari (toin i. 259 - 365 ) of the two Pag is, the ancle and the nephew. 

(5; Le Clerc has composed a rritiral and philosophical Hfe of Anicius Manlius heveriuiw 
tsnethlns (Bibliol. Clioisle, tom. xvi p 168-27$.), and both Ttrabbaclil (tom til.) and ft* 
orinn* (Itlbliot L'ltm.) may be usefully consulted The date of bis birth ttiaj be placed about 
trie }ear 470, aud Ins death Jn 524, in a premature old age (Consol. Pblt. Metrics, I ji. S ). 

(I) For the age and value ot this A1S, now in the Medlcean library at rloience, see the Ce- 
nouplda 1'iaatia (p. 450—447.) oi cardinal Moris. 

f5) The Athepi.iu studies of Boethius are doubtful (Baronins, A. D 510 no 3. from a spu¬ 
rious tract, De DiscjpUua Schotarniu), and the term of eighteen years is douWless too long: 
hut Ike simple tact of a visit to Athens is ji’Stifled by much internal evidence (Brufcer, Hist, 
frit, piiilosopli tom. ill p. 584—527.), and by an expression (though vague and ambiguous) 
of his friend < assiodorua (Var. f. 45.), “ kmge poaitaa Athenas, iutroisti.” 

Vojl. III. C 
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house of Aristotle with the devout contemplation and sublime fancy of 
l’latu. After bis return to Romo, and Ins marriage with the daughter 
of his friend, the patrician Symtriachus, Boethius still continued, in a 
palace of ivory and marble, to prosecute the same studies.(J) The 
church was edified by his profound defence of the orthodox creed against 
the Arlan, the Eutychian, and the Nestorian heresies: and the Catholic 
unity was explained or exposed m a more formal treatise by the indif¬ 
ference of three distinct, though consubstanthil persons. For the benefit 
of his Latin readers, his genius submitted to teach the first elements of 
the arts and sciences of Greece. The geometry of Euclid, the music of 
Pythagoras, tho arithmetic of Nicomachus, the mechanics of Archi¬ 
medes, the astronomy of Ptolemy, the theology of Plato, and the logic 
of Aristotle, with tho commentary of Porphyry, were translated and 
illustrated by the indefatigable pen of the Roman senator. And he 
alone was esteemed capable of describing the wonders of art, a sun-dial, 
a water-clock, or a sphere which represented the motions of the planets, 
From these abstruse speculations, Boethius stooped, or, to speak more 
truly, .ie rose to the social duties of public and private life; the indi¬ 
gent were relieved by his liberality; and his eloquence, which flattery 
might compare to the voice of Demosthenes or Cicero, was uniformly 
exerted in the cause of innocence and humanity. Such conspicuous 
merit was felt and rewarded by a discerning prince ; the dignity of 
Boethius was adorned with the titles of consul and patrician, and his 
talents were usefully employed' in the important station of master of 
the offices. Notwithstanding the equal claims of the east and west, his 
two sons were created in their tender youth,, the consuls of the same 
year.(2) On the njgpiorable day of their inauguration, they proceeded 
m solemn pomp fr&ra their palace to the Forum, amidst tho applause 
of the senate and people; and their joyful father, tho true.'consul of 
Home, after pronouncing an oration in the praise of his royal bene¬ 
factor, distributed a triumphal largess in the games of the circus. . 
Prosperous in his fame and fortunes, in his public honours and private 
alliances, in the cultivation of science and the consciousness of virtue, 
Boethius might have been styled happy, if that precarious epithet could 
ho safely applied before the last term of the life of man. 

A philosopher, liberal of his wealth and parsimonious of his time, 
might be insensible to the common allurements of ambition—the thirst 
of gold fend employment. And* some credit may be due to the asse¬ 
veration of Boethius, that be had reluctantly obeyed the divine Plato, 
who enjoins every virtuous citizen to rescue the state from the usurpa¬ 
tion of vice and ignorance* For the integrity of his public conduct, he 
appeals to the memory ofhis country. JHis authority had restrained 
the pride and oppression of the royal officers, and hie fdnquer.ee had de¬ 
livered Pauliaims from tho dogs of the palace. lie fiad always pitied, 
and often relieved, the distress of the pro vine ids, wlane fortunes veto 
exhausted by public and private rapine; and Boethius alone had courage 
to oppose the tyranny of the barbarians, elated by conquest, excited by 
avarice, and, as ho complains, encouraged by impunity. In these ho¬ 
nourable contests, his spirit scared above the consideration of danger, 
and perhaps of prudence; and we may learn, from the example of Cato, 
that a,character of pure and inflexible virtue is the most apt to be mis¬ 
led by prejudice, to be heated by enthusiasm, and to confound private 

, (1) Bibliothecas comptns chore ac vrt.ro pftrietes, fire. {Coijsol. Phil. lib i 5 7* ) 

The bpistles of fcutiodius fvj.fl, 7 13 vni, I. 31. 37. 40.) and Cassu tlufiis fVar. I 39. iv. o r «. 
21.) aifurd many proofs of tho higb reparation which he enjoyed rains own time*, it is 
true that the bishop of rtula wanted to purchase Of him an old house at Milan, and p.aise 
might lie tendered amt accepted in pan of payment. ' 

(2) Pigi, Murutori, &c. are agreed that Boethius himself was consul in the year 510, ins 
two sons tn 52J, and in 437, perhaps fils father. A desire of ascribing; the last of these eon. 
sulships to tbs philosopher, had perplexed the chronology of his life. 1b his honours, alliances, 
children, be celebrates bis own felicity—his past felicity (p.lop, UO.). 
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enmities with justice. The dj.iiple uf Pluto might exaggerate 

the infirmities of nature, and the imperfections of society; mnt the 
mildest fonn of a Gothic kingdom, e\en the weight of allegiance and 
grititude, must he insupportable to the free spirit of a Homan patriot. 
But the favour and fidelity of Boethius declined in just proportion with 
the public happiness ; and an unworthy colleague was imposed, to divide 
and eontroul the power of the master of the offices. In the last gloomy 
season of Theodorie, he indignantly felt that he was a slave ; hut as his 
master hud only power over his life, he stood without arms and without 
fear against the face of an angry Barbarian, who had been provoked to 
believe that the safety of the senate was incompatible with his own. 
The senator Albinus was accused, and already convicted, on the pre¬ 
sumption of /wpinyr as it was said, the liberty of Rome. ft If Albinus be 
*'■ criminal,” exclaimed the orator, u the senate and myself arc ail guilty 
“ of the same crime. If we are innocent, Albinus is equally entitled to the 
“ protection of the law s.” These law's might not have punished the sim¬ 
ple and barren wish of an unattainable blessing; but-they would have 
shewn less indulgence to the rash confetSsion of Boethius, that, had he 
known of a conspiracy, the tyrant never slumld.(l) Hie advocate of 
Albinus was soon involved in the danger, and perliaps the guilt of his 
«lient; their signature (which they deiiisjpgs ft Torgbry) was affixed, to 
the original address, inviting the epiptac^r to driver Italy from the 
Goths; and three witnesses of hottpurablfttrank* perhaps of infamous 
reputation, attested the treasonable "designs of the Roman patrician.!2) 
Yet his innocence must be presumed* since, he wa» deprived, by Theo- 
doric of the means of justification, and. rigorously ^confined in the tower 
of Pavia, while the senate, at the distance of fiveliurffired miles, pro¬ 
nounced u sentence of confiscation and death against the most illus¬ 
trious of its member^. At the counhand of the barbarians, the occult 
science of a philosopher was stigmatized with the names of sacrilege and 
magu:.(;i) A devout and dutiful attachment to the senate' tw» condemns, 
ed as criminal by the trembling voices of. the senators themselves ; and 
tlieir ingratitude deserved the wish pr prediction of Boethius, that, 
after him, none should be found guilty of the Same nffenc6.(4) 

While Boethiim, oppressed,with fetters, expected each moment the 
sentence of the stroke of death, fye cbmpesed in'the tower of Pavia the 
L'onsolatum qf Philosophy ; a golden volume, not unworthy of the lei¬ 
sure of Plato or Tully, but which claims-incomparable merit from the 
barhaiism of the times, and the situation df the author. The celestial 
guide, whom fie had so long at'Rome a$d f Athrtuf; ndw condo- 

M-enderJ to illumine his dungeon, to revjte hja courage, and to pour into 
his woulids hei salutary bahai. Site taught him to compare his‘long 
prosperity and his recent distress and. to conceite new hopes from the 
nconstancy of fortune. Reason had informed him of the precarioue 
condition of her gilts; experience had su lifted him of their veftl value ; 
he had enjoyed them without guilt; h« might resign them w ithout a 
-igh, and calmly disdain the impotent ifciaHcft.of hie enemies, wfio had 
left him hajtpmesw, since they had deft him virtue. From the earth, 
Boethius ascended to heaven in search of thq stfraxMp noon; explored 

(1) SI ego sflgscm in uesctMfte*. Boethius adopts tbh) miner (lib i, ptos. p, of 
3nHasr,inus,whu£e philosophic death fctdrtftlbedh> .Settera (he 1 Mitqutllitaie Aiiiml, c II ). 

(2) I'hc character* of his two delators, itusilnut. (Yar li 10. 11. tv. SfS ), and hpliho (v, 

41 viit lit ), die illustrated, not much to tin ii honour, In dip. hp|»ll*’t of wondnin*, which 
liken isi mem ion hecoratus (v. ill ), the wuit^iota coHcafpie of HneiMuj (lib. Ui. puna 4. p. 
im.) / r , 

(l) a soxcre tniftfirv instilled lirt« gie tylroe of magic (Vsr iv *S2,2.1. iv. ll )t and 
u ii, is htln-icd thaf many flnci<m5ncei&.hart escaped t*y unhung their Jailoi* in,id , lor mail, 

I should K.id i inmk. 

ft) Boiilnus h.’d ConjRtWSii, hi» own ai'til.ivv fp .51.), peilmp* more inU're*ti|ig than In* 

< oiikotaiion We most be content with the g$ner?l i lew of las Ih moiiis, prim iples, peisecw- 
turn, if. flit, i pros. 4. p. iSb-tfi), ubicb may be touiptureil with the short .nm weighty 
words of the \alesMii Fragment Cp. An anonymous iviitu (Sinner, Catalog. hlSlj. 

cihliot. Beni. tout, t p 287.) chat see him houie with hommubte and patriotic unttaoti. 
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the metaphysical labyrinth of chance and destiny, of prescience and 
free-will, of time and eternity ; and generously attempted to reconcile 
the perfect attributes of the Deity, with the apparent disorders of ms 
moral and physical government. Such topics of consolation, so obvious, 
so vague, or so abstruse, are ineffectual to subdue the feelings of human 
nature. Yet the sense of misfortune may be diverted by the labour of 
thought; and the sage who could artfully combine, in the same work, 
the various riches o1 philosophy, poetry, and eloquence, must already 
have possessed the intrepid calmness, which he affected to seek. Sus¬ 
pense, the worst of evils, was at length determined by the ministers of 
death, who executed, and perhaps exceeded, the inhuman mandate of 
Theodoric. A strong cord was fastened round the head of Boethius, 
and forcibly tightened, till lus eyes almost started from their sockets ; 
and some mercy may be discovered in the milder torture of beating him 
with clubs till he expired.( I) But his genius survived to diffuse a ray 
of knowledge over the darkest ages of the Latin world; the writings of 
the philosopher were translated by the most glorious of the English 
kings,(2) gnd the third emperor of the name of Otho removed to a 
more honourable tomb the bones of a Catbolic saint, whoy from his 
Arian persecutors, had acquired the honours of martyrdom, and the 
fame of miracles.(3) In the last hours of Boethius, he derived some 
comfort from the safety of Ms two sons, of his wife, and his father- 
in-law, the venerable Symmachua, But the grief of Symmachus was 
indiscreet, and perhaps disrespectfulhe had presumed to lament, he 
might dare to revenge, the death of an injured friend. He was dragged 
in chains from Rom6 to the palace of Ravenna; and the suspicions of 
Theodoric could only be appeased by tbe blood of an innocent and aged 
senator. (4) » 

Humanity will be disposed to encourage any report which testifies the 
jurisdiction of conscience and the remorse of kings ; and philosophy is 
not ignorant that the most horrid spectres are sometimes created by the 
powers of a disordered fancy, and the weakness of a distempered body. 
After a life of virtue add glory, Theodoric was now descending w ith 
shame and guilt into the grave: his mind was humbled by the contrast 
of the past-, and justly alarmed by the invisible terrors of futurity. One 
evening, as it is related, when the head of a large fish was served on the 
royal table,(4) he suddenly exclaimed, that he beheld the angry coun¬ 
tenance of Symmachus, his eyes glaring fury and revenge, and his 
mouth armed with long sharp teeth, which threatened to devour him. 
The monarch instantly retired to his chamber, and as he lay trembling 
with aguish cold under a weight of bed-clothes, he expressed m broken 
murmurs to his physician Elpidlus, his deep repentance for the murders 

(1) He was executed at Agfa Calventiano (Calveiuano, between Mangmuio and Pavia\ 
Anonym. Vales, p. 723. by order of fcusebius conn: of Tictnuin or Paris. Tbe plare of 
bis confinement ts styled the baptistery, an edifice and name peculiar !<• cathedrals. It is 
claimed by tbe perpetual tradition of the chuich of Pavla. The tower of BoethfKi subsisted 
till the year 1384, and the diaught is yet preserved (Tirabnschi, torn. in. p. 47, 48.). 

(2) bee the Biographies Aritamuca. Alfred, tom. t p. 80. second edition. The work is 
atltt more honourable,-if performed under the learned eye of Allied by bis foreign ami do. 
mestic doctors/ For tbe reputation of Boethius In the middle ages, consult Bruckerl. 'Hist. 
Ciir. Philoaopb. tom. ill. p. .*53,386 ). 

(3) The inscription im bis neiv tomb was composed by the preceptor of Otho the third, the 
learned Pope btlvester 11. who, like Boethius himself, wiu. styled a magician by tbe igtioiaiicc 
of the times. The Catholic martyr had carried his bead In his hands a considerable way (liaro- 
nius, A. D. 526 no. 17,18.): yet, oil a similar tale, a tady of my acquaintance uitce ob¬ 
served, “ l.a distance u'y fail vien , il n'y a que le premier paiqui coute.” 

( 4 ) Boethius applauds tbe virtues of his father-in law (lib. i. pios. 4 p.'59. lib. li pros 4. 
p. 118 ). Procopius (noth, iib i. c. 1.), tbe Valesian fragment (p. 724.), and the Hisiorht 
MftcelU. (bb xv. p. JO' ), agree in praising tbe superior Innocence or sanctity ot byn nis¬ 
ei,us , a.id in tbe estimation ol tbe legend, tbe guilt of his murder is equal to the Imprison- 
moot oi a pope. 

(5) in the fanciful eloquence of Cassindonts the variety of sea and river fish are an evidence 
of e\i<’H6i\e dominion ; and those of tbe Rhine, of Sicily, and of tbe Danube, were served on 
the tabic ot ibeodoric (Var. xii. 14 ). The monstrous turbot of Domitian (Juvenal, Sam. 
iil, ) had been caught on tbe shores of the Adriatic. 
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of Boethius and Symmachus.(l) His malady increased, and after a 
dysentery wliieh continued three dajs, he expired in the palace of Ra¬ 
venna, in the thirty-third, or, if we compute from the invasion of Italy, 
in the thirty-seventh year of his reign. Conscious of his approaching 
end, lie divided the treasures and provinces between his two grandsons, 
and lived the Rhone as their common boundary.(2) Amalaric was re- 
stum! to tlie throne of Spam. It ily, with all the conquests of the 
O'.tiogoth'b w,i*» bequeathed to Athalarie; whose age did not exceed ten 
yeais, hut who w.n cherished as the last male offspring of the line of 
Am.tli, by the short-lived marriage of his mother Amalasuntha with a 
ru\.d fugitive of the same blood.(3) In the presence of the dying mo¬ 
narch, the Gothic chiefs and Italian magistrates mutually engaged their 
faith and loyalty to the young prince, and to his guardian mother; and 
received, in the same awful moment, his last salutary advice, to main¬ 
tain the laws, to love the senate and people of Rome, and to cultivate 
with decent reverence the friendship of the emperor.{4) The monu¬ 
ment of Theodoric was erected by bis daughter Amalasuntha, in a con¬ 
spicuous situation, which commanded the city of Ravenna, the harbour, 
and the adjacent coast. A chapel of a circular form, thirty feet in 
diameter, is crow ned by a dome Of one entire piece of granite: from 
the centre of the dome four columns atose, which supported, in a vase" 
of porphyry, the remains of the Gethie king, surrounded by the brazen 
statues of the twelve apostles.(5) His Spirit, after some previ&us ex¬ 
piation, might have been permitted to mingle with the benefactors of 
mankind, if an Italian hermit had not been witness in a vision to the 
diminution of Theodoric,(6) whose soul was plunged^ by the ministers of 
divine vengeance, into the volcano of Lipan, one of the flaming mouths 

of the infernal world.(7) 

* 

(1) Procopius, Goth, lib 1- c. I. But be might have informed q» whether be bed received 
tins i hi ions inecdote from common report, or from the mouth of tbe royal physician. 

(2) Procopius, Goth. liii. i c. 1,3.12,13. Thu partition bad been directed by Tbeodoiic, 
though it u.i> not executed till after hi* death. Kegtii beredltatem superstes rcltquit (Isidor, 
tin on p. 721 edit. Grot ) 

flj Beiiinund, the third in descent front Hermsnric, king of tbe Ostrogoths, bad retired 
into Sp mi, where he lived and died in obscurity (Jornandes, c. 33. p, SOS edit. Murator.). 
See the discovtiy, nuptials, and death of bis grandson fcutbsric (c. 5b. p. S30 ). His Roman 
games might render Imn popular (tssslodor. Is Citron.); but Knfbanc was asper In religions 
(Anonym. Vales, p. 722, 7230• 

(4) seethe counsels of theodoric, and the professions of his Successor, in Procopius (Gotb. 
Ills, i c l, 2Jornandes (c. 30. u 320, 221 ), and Cassiodorus (Var. viii. l~u). These 
epistles are the triumph of his ministerial eloquence. 

(D Annnytn. Vales p. 742 Agnctiusde Vitfs Pont. Raven. laMuratori Script. Reram Ital. 
turn up I. B7. Alberti Descrittione d’ltalia, p. 311, 

(6, i his Intend is tel odd by Gregorv 1 (Dialog. iv. 30.) and approved by Baronins (A, D. 
5 ’ii no. $8 ); and both the prpe and tbe cardinal are grave doctors, sufficient to establish a 
tnitiuhle opinion. * ' , 

(7y Theodoric himself, or lather Cassiodorus, had described in tifglc etrains the volcanos 
of 1.1 pari (Cluver. Sicilia, p. 406—*lo.)aud Vesuvius (Jr. SO,). 
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Elevation of Juslin the Elder-—Ilcign of Justinian.—I. The Empress 
Theodora .—//. Factions of the turns, and Sedition of Constanti¬ 
nople. — III. Trade and Manufactui e of Silk .— IV. Finances and 
Taxes — V. Edifices of Justinian.—Church of St. Sophia. — Fortifi¬ 
cations and Frontiers of the Eastern Empire.—Abolition of the 
Schools of Athcns, mid the Consulship of Home. 

The emperor Justinian was born(l) near the ruins of Sardica (the modem 
Sophia), of an obscure race(9) of Barbarians,(3) the inhabitants of a 
wild and desolatS country, to which the names of Dardania, of Dacia, 
aiul of Bulgaria, have been successively applied. His elevation was 
prepared by r the adventurous spirit of l* 18 uncle Justin, who, with two 
other peasants of the same village, deserted for the profession of arms, 
the more useful employment of husbandmen or shepherds.( t) On foot, 
with a scanty provision of bisoujt in their knapsacks, the three youths 
* followed the high roiwKtp Constantinople, and were soon enrolled, for 
their strength and stature, among the guards of the emperor Leo. 
Coder the two succeeding relgbs, the fortunate peasant emerged to 
wealth and honours ; and hi* eidattefrom some dangers which threaten¬ 
ed his life, was afterward ascribed to the gugrdian angel who watches 
over the fate of kings. His long and laudable service in the I saurian 
and Persian wars, would not have preserved from oblivion the mane of 
Justin ; yet they might warrant the military promotion, which in the 
course of 'fifty years he gradually obtained; the rapk of tribune, of 
count, and of general, the dignity of senator, and the command of the 
guards, who obeyed him as their chief, at the important crisis when the 
emperor Anastasia's was removed from the world. The powerful kins¬ 
men, whom he had raised and enriched, were excluded from the throne; 
and the eunuch Amantius, who reigned in the palace, had secretly re¬ 
solved to fix did diadejtn on the head of the most obsequious of his 
creatures. A liberal* donative, to conciliate the suffrage of the guards, 
was intrusted for that purpose in the hands of their commander. But 
these weighty argnmepta we^S treacherously employed by Justin in his 
own favour; and at no competitor presumed to appear, the Dacian 
peasant was invested vrifh the purple, by the unanimous consent of the 
soldiers, who knew Mm to be brave and gent ie; of the clergy arid 
people, who believed -him to be orthodox, and of the provincials, who 
yielded a blind and implicit submission to the will of 0 e capital. The 
elder Justin, ns hq ls distinguished from another empei or of the same 
iamily and name, ascended the Byvantine throne at the age of sixty- 
eight years ; and, had he been left to his own guidance, c verwonoment 
of a nine year’s reign must' have exposed to his subjects too impro¬ 
priety of their choice. Hie ignorance was similar to that of Theodora*; 
and, it is remarkable, that in an age not' destitute of learning, two 
contemporary monurcW had nevtsr befift instructed in the knowledge of 

n) There » joint' tlitntolly III me date of his hirtb (\ odewi* in Vit. JitsUuiani, p. m.) ; 
■tone in till* place - Hit' district Bed* tUn«i-*tJie vill.ige T»i.r< snlin, winch hr aftetward Ut't o- 
rotr-.i with lag name and guleiid .ui (L/’AnviUc, Hut Ur l’Atail. &e. Will. ml. p. 887. 802 ) 

f2) (be ii.mics of llie.ii UarcJ.mt-in peasants aie Gothic, tmd almost English • Justinttn i it. 
a ir.tiislujon of »j>iu)i.ta (uialgiitj, bis father SebotOn (m Ouvco-bWIiAioiis language 
Wi t ct,) »>..s sty ltd hi’ Ins tillage JtH-wk fA’tocA), lib mother Big titlza was smirned Into 
VunUi.ila . 

(3) LuUrwK (p. 127 -175 ) at temp's b> ttisofy the Altitun n.inie of Justinian ami Theodor.', 
sntl tocoiiiifti them intha faintly, ftom nbtrh (lie liottie of Austria lias been dented. 

1) *>(« the .iiit<ihuei al t’rocoping O' o ), it'ttli the notes of N Atemaninis. The satinst 
’tould nut h.ive miu!:, in (tie vague anti detent .ippethutou of ytUfytn, the *,id 

. t.f /ottaras. Vet why are those n.imes di.gr itrefalf—and what Oeiuiau baioB would 
not he pi olid to descend lioat the Eunasns of tbs Odyssey} 
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the alphabet. But the genius of Justin was for inferior to that of the 
Gothic king: the experience of a soldier had not qualified him for the 
government of an empire ; and, though personally brave, the conscious¬ 
ness of his own weakness was naturally attended with doubt, distrust, 
ami political apprehension. But tlie official business of the state was 
diligently and faithfully transacted by the quteslor Proclusj(l) an«I the 
agetl emperor adopted the talents and ambition of his nephew Justinian, 
an aspiring youth, whom his uncle had drawn from the rustic solitude 
of ]>ad.i, and educated at Constantinople, as the heir of his private 
fortune, and at length of the eastern empire. 

Since the eunuch Amantius had been defrauded of his money, it 
became necessary to deprive him of his life. The task was easily ac¬ 
complished by the charge of a real or fictitious conspiracy; and the 
judges were informed, as an accumulation of guilt, that he was secretly 
addicted to the Mamchaemi heresy.(S) Amantius lost his head j three 
of his companions, the first domestics of the palace, were punished 
either with death or exile ; afid their unfortunate candidate for the 
purple was cast into a deep dungeon, overwhelmed with stones, end ig- 
nominiously thrown, without burial, Into the sea* The.ruiu of Vltalian 
was a work of more difficulty and danger. ^ That Gothic chief had ren-* 
dered himself popular by the civil war which he boldly waged against 
Anastasias for the defence of the orthodox faith, and after the conclu¬ 
sion of an advantageous treaty, he still remained in the neighbourhood 
of Constantinople, at the head of a formidable and victorious army of 
Barbarians. By the frail security of oaths, he was tempted to relin¬ 
quish this advantageous situation, and to trust his person within the 
wails of a city, whose inhabitants, particularly the Hue faction, were 
artfully incensed against hiin by the remembrance even of his pious 
hostilities. The emperor and his nephew embraced him as the faithful 
and worthy champion of the church and state ; and gratefully adorned 
their favourite with the title* of consul and general , hut in the seventh 
month of his consulship, Vitalian was stabbed with seventeen wounds 
at the royal banquet ;(3) and Justinian, who inherited the spoil, was 
accused as the assassin of a spiritual brother, to whom he had recently 
pledged his faith in the participation of the Christian mysfceries.(4) 
After the fall of his rival, he was promoted, without any claim of mili¬ 
tary service, to the office of master-general of the eastern armies, whom 
it u as his duty to lead into the field againshthepublic enemy. But, in 
the pursuit of fame, Justinian might have lost his present dominion 
over the age and weakness of his uncle ; and instead of acquiring by 
Scythian or Persian trophies the applause of his countrymen,(5) the 
prudent warrior solicited their favour in the churches, the circus, and 
the Mjnate of Constantinople. The Catholics were attached to the 
nephew of Justin, who, between the Nestorian and Eutychian heresies, 
trod the narrow path of inflexible and intolerant orthodoxy.(S) In the 

(1) Hidplmjes are praised by Piocopius (Persic, lib. i. c. 11.). The qmestor Procius wm 
the friend of Justinian, and the enemy of every other adoption. 

(3) Manic hu-an slgmhes EutycbUn. Hear tie Curio as acclamations of Constantinople and 
Tyre, the former no more thpi six days after the deceaae-of Anastas ins. They produced, the 
Salter applauded, the eunuch's death (Baronina, A. L>, 518. p. 2. no. 15. Plenty, Hist Eccids. 
Kbit. vii. p. 200? ajl. from the councils/tom. v. p. 183. SC?.). 

(3) His power, character, and intentions, are perfectly explained by the count dc Buat 
(loin. lx. p. 51 —81) He was great-fmpdson of Aspar, hereditary prince in the Lesser 
Scythia, aud cdiint of the Gothic Jiederati of Thrace. The Beast, whom be could influence, 
ate the miner Goths of Jornamies (c. 51,>, 

(4) Jnstlfllalt ptdrioil tactiohe dieitpr Litterfectus fulsse (Victor Tniumensit, Chion. In 
i hisanr.' Temp- SCaliger, ]> 2.p. 7.), Procopius (Anecdot c 7.) styles him a tyrant, but 
acknowledges the u£t\po>r«rji<e, which is well explained toy Atemsutttu. 

(5) In lua earliest youth (plane adoleiicetis) lie had passed some time as a hostage with 
Iheodoric. F#c tMs curious fact, Atenwmmts (ad Procop. Affecdot. c. 9. p. 34. of the Erst 
edition) quotes a MS. riytory of Justinian be bis preceptor Theophitus. Ludewig (p. 143.) 
wishes to make fairti a soldier. 

(6) The ecclesiastical history of Justinian will be shewn hereafter. See Baronins, A. D. 
518—521, arid the copious article JusUitianus in the index to the seventh volume of his 
Annals. 
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firfet days of the new reign, he prompted and gratified the popular en¬ 
thusiasm against the memory of the deceased emperor. After u schism 
of thirty-four years, he reconciled the proud and angry spirit of the 
Roman pontiff, and spread among the Latins a favourable report of his 
pious respect for the apostolic sec. The thrones of tlie east were tilled 
with Catholic bishops devoted to his interest, the clergy and the monks 
were gained by lus liberality, and the people were taught to pray for 
their future sovereign, the nope and pillar of the true religion. The 
magnificence of Justinian was displayed in the supeuor pomp of his 
public spectacles, an object not less sacred and important in the eyes of 
the multitude, than the creed of Nice or Chalcedon ; the expense of his 
consulship was estimated at twohundredand eighty-eight thousand pieces 
of gold ; twenty lions, and thirty leopards, were produced at the same 
ti,me in the amphitheatre, and a numerous train of horses, with thrir 
rich trappings, was bestowed as an extraordinary gift on the victorious 
charioteers of the circus. While he indulged the people of Constan¬ 
tinople, and received the addresses of foreign kings, the nephew of 
Justin assiduously cultivated the friendship of the senate. That vene¬ 
rable name seemed to qualify jits members to declare the sense of the 
nation, and to regulate the succession of the imperial throne: the feeble 
Anastasius had permitted thevigour of government to degenerate into 
the form or substance of an aristocracy . and the military officers who 
had obtained the senatorial rank, were folio wed by their domestic guauls, 
a band of veterans, whose arms or acclamations might fix in a tumul¬ 
tuous moment the diadem of the east. The treasures of the state were 
lavished to procure the voices'of the senators ; and their unanimous 
wish, that he would be pleased to adopt Justinian for bis colleague, was 
communicated to the emperor. Hut this request, which too clearly ad¬ 
monished him of his approaching end, was unwelcome to the jealous 
temper of an aged monarch, desirous to retain the power which he was 
incapable of exercising; and Justin, holding his purple with both his 
hands, advised them to prefer, since an election* was so profitable, some 
older candidate. Notwithstanding this reproach, the senate proceeded 
to decorate Justinian with the royal epithet of nobilissimus; and their 
decree was ratified by the affection or the fears of his uncle. After some 
time the languor of mind and body, to which he was reduced by an in¬ 
curable wound in his thigb, indispensably required the aid of a guar¬ 
dian. He summoned the patriarch-and senators; and in their presence 
solemnly placed the diadem on the head of his nephew, who u as con¬ 
ducted from the palace to the circus, and saluted by the loud and joyful 
applause of the people. The life of Justin was prolonged about four 
months, but from the instant of this ceremony, he was considered is. 
dead to the empire, which acknowledged Justinian, in the forty-fifth 
year- of his age, for the lawful sovereign of the east.(l) 

From his elevation to his death, Justinian governed the Roman en. 
pire thirty-eight years seven months and thirteen days. The events of 
his reign, which excite our curious attention by their number, variety, 
and importance, are diligently related by the secretary of Belisarius, a 
rhetorician whom eloquence had promoted to the rank iff senator, and 
prefect of Constantinople. According to the vicissitudes of courage or 
servitude, of favour or disgrace, PrOcopiuelS) successively composed 
the history, the j>anegyric,^oA the satire, of his own times. The eight 

(l> The leign of the elder Junto may lie ftpmd to the three Chronicles of Warcelllmts, Vu 
tor, and Joint Matolit ytojn h p. 130—130.), the last of whom (In spit* Of Body, Pinlct'oru- 
uo. M 39 etm. o*im.; lived boos after Justinian,(Junto's Remarks, Ac. vol. iv. p. 3h3 ), in 
the Eiciesiastical History ot EVastus (tip. i« 1—3 9.), end the Rxcetyta of Theodora* 

(Lector ini. 37 ) and in Cedrenns (p. 3t)2—3t)S.),&mi ’Zouaras (iib. slv, p. 58--61), who may 
lass for ait onitnii-l W . 

/ 3 ) u,«> r turn ft < is of Procopius ruitl Agutinas in L* Motile le vtlj-er (lorn. viil. p 144— 

174.), Vosius (dr Histoncis O-wcis. Ill- ti t 22 and I'abrictosjBIMu»t. 0i<p«. lip. y c ’► 
tom. vi. p. i"4h • 278 ) 'Iheir nlifcion, an honourable problem, betrays ootasnmal conformity, 
wilh a secret attachment to Paganism and philosophy. 
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hooks of tlit* Persian, Vandahe, and Gothic wars,{l) which are continued 
in the fit e books of Agutinas, deserve our esteem as a laborious and 
successful imitation of the Attic, or at least of the Asiatic writers of 
ancient Greece. His facts are collected from the personal experience 
and free conversation of a soldier, a statesman, and a traveller; his 
style continually aspires, and often attains, to the merit of strength and 
elegance ; his reflections, more especially in the speeches, which he too 
frequently insert*, contain a rich fund or political knowledge ; and the 
Jii-.tori.ni, excited by the generous ambition of pleasing and instructing 
posteuty, appears to disdain the prejudices of the people, and the flat¬ 
ten' of courts. The writings of rrocopius(S) were read and applauded 
by "his contemporaries ;(3) but, although he respectfully laid them at 
the foot of the throne, the pride of Justinian must have been wounded 
by the praise of a hero, who perpetually eclipses the glory of his inac¬ 
tive sovereign. The conscious dignity of independence was subdued 
by the hopes ami fears of a slave; and. the secretary of Beljtarius la¬ 
boured for pardon and row ard in the six books of the imperial edifices. 
He had dexterously chosen a subject of apparent splendour, in which 
he could loudly celebrate the genius, the magnificence, and the piety,of 
a prince, who, both as a conqueror and legislator, had surpassed the 
puerile virtues of Themistocles and Oyrus^l) Disappointment might 
urge the flatterer to secret revenge; and the first glance of favour 
might again tempt him to suspend and suppress a libel ;(5) in which the 
Roman Cyrus is degraded into an odious and contemptible tyrant, in 
which both the emperor and his consort Theodora are seriously repre¬ 
sented ns two demons, who had assumed a human form for the destruc¬ 
tion of mankind.(0‘) Such base inconsistency must doubtless sully the 
reputation, and detract from the credit, of Procopius: yet, after the 
venom of his malignity has been suffered to exhale, the residue of the 
«iicrdotes, e\ on the most disgraceful facts, some of which had been ten¬ 
derly hinted in his public history, are established by their internal 
c\ idenee, or the authentic monuments of the times.(?) From these 


(l) l.ii ihe «eieu (list books, two Paste, two Vaadalic, an<Tthree Gothic, Procopius has 
l)oi rowed from Appiau the divisions of provinces and wars: the eight U book, though it bears 
tiic name <>t tibti.ic, is a miscellaneous and general supplement down to the spring of the 
jear, . 55 , 4 , Coin whence it is continued'by Agatlnas till 539 (Pflpi, Critlca, A. D 5 79. no. 5.). 

('/) Che ilteur) fate of Procopius has beep somewhat unlucky. 1, His books de Bello 
Gothim iveie stolen by'Leonard A retm, aud published (Koiginii, 1470; Veuet 1471, apud 
J in* in , Matune, Anna) fypograpb torn. I. edit, posterior, p. 290 304, 279. 299 ) in hisown 
n mu* (Sec Vesbius tie Hist Lat. tab. ill. c. 5 -tndthe feeble defence of the Venice Gioruale 
d.‘ 1 eit-iail, tom xlx. p 2(17'). 2. His works were inutdated by the first Latin translators, 
(l'i,si< pliei reisoua (tooniale, tom. aiv p 34o~318.) and Raphael de Votatcna H«et de 
Clans. Intelpii'tiinis, p. 1 fib ), who did not uyeii consult the MS. of the Vatican library, of 
vim ii they veie prelects ( Italian in Prsefet Anecdote). 5 rite Gttek text was not printed 
tic .OCT. by Hoet,cinriius of Angsiiurgh (tMciionnalre de Bafte, tent, if p. 792.). 4. thePajis 
edni>>,i it ih impelImly executed by Claude Maltret, n Jesuit of Tbonloose, in 1653, far distant 
from the Ion vie press aud the Vatican MS.' front which, however, he obtained some supple¬ 
ments. His pmmi*ed continentalio, &c. have never appeared, fhc Aggihias of Leydon 
(1594) has he,'ii wUelv reprinted by the Palis edltoi, with the Latin version of Bounveiiuiia 
Vulcanites, a learned lutrrpieior (Huet p. 176 ) 

(3> Ae.uhi o. in i M'jat p 1,1 lib. iv. p 137. fvaguus, lib. lv. c. 12. See likewise 
Photht.,ni1 (it p 65, 

(4) Klimov -rraihta (says he, I’r.efat ad 1. de Edifleiis irept Kruriiatuv) is uo more Ulan 
Kvoao irattio - a puu! Iii these fife books, Procopius affects a Christian, as well as a courtly 
style. 

(5) Procopius discloses hnnse.i , Pnefat. ad Anerdot. c, 1.2 5 ), and the anecdotes are 
reckoned as the ptaitb book by Snulaa(tom- 111. p 1(16. edit Kuster ). the silence of liva- 
grins is a poor objection. Antonins (4. !). 549. no 24 ) regrets ihe loss of ibis secret his¬ 
tory* it wa$ thru In the Vatican binary, lu bis oWu custody, and was first published sixteen 
years Hftri bis death, with the tunica,' but partial notes of Nicholas Aleuianniis (Liulg. 
1023.). " 

(6) lustiufeu ;m ass-tile iierfcrt likeness of Oomiliau—(Anecdot c. & }-Theodora «lovers 
ilnvrq from her bed to rival demons - her marriage foretold with a great demon-a monk 
saw the prune of the demons. Instead of Justinian, on the throne—the servants who watched, 
beheld a (ace without features, a body walking without a he,id, fire. Sec. Procopius declares 
Ills own aud hit friends’ belief in these diabolical stones (r, 12 ). 

(7) Montesquieu (lonsidefalioiis eur !» Gmideut et U Decadence fl« Roma ins, c. SO ) 
aivcj 11 edit to these anerdotes, ns connected, 1. with the weakness of the empire; aud, 2. 
»ub the iiiitubiiiii of Justinian's Ians. 
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various materials, I bhall now proceed to describe the reign of Justinian, 
which will deserve and occupy an ample space. The present chapter 
will expl mt the eleVation and character of Theodora, the factions of the 
circus, and the peaceful administration of the sovereign of the* east Jn 
the three succeeding chapters, I shall relate the wars of Justinian which 
achieved the conquest of Africa and Italy ; and I shall follow the victo¬ 
ries of Belisarius and Nurses, without disguising the \ unity of their 
triumphs, or,the hostile virtue of the Persian and Gothic heroes. The 
series of this volume will embrace the jurisprudence and theology of 
the emperor; the controversies and sects which still divide the oriental 
church; the reformation of the Roman law, which is obeyed or respected 
by the nations of modern Europe. 

I. In the exercise of supreme power, the first act of Justinian vi as to 
divide it with the woman whom he loved, the famous Theodor a, (1) 
whose strange elevation cannot be applauded as the triumph of fem.de 
virtue. Under thb reign of Anastasius, the care of the wild beasts 
maintained by the green faction of Constantinople, was intrusted to 
Acacias, a native the isle of Cypress, who, from his employment, was 
surnamed the master of the bears. This honourable office was given 
after his death to another candidate, notwithstanding the diligence of 
his widow, who had already provided a husband mid a successor. Aca- 
cius had left three daughters, Comito,(2) Theodora, and Anastasia, the 
eldest of whom did not then exceed the age of seven years. On a solemn 
festival, these helpless orphans were sent by their distressed and indig¬ 
nant mother, hi the garb of suppliants, into the midst of the theatre; the 
green faction received them with contempt, the blues with compassion ; 
and this difference, which sunk deep into the mind of Theodora, was 
felt long afterward in the administration of the empire. As they im¬ 
proved in age and beaiity, the three sisters were successively devoted to 
the public and private pleasure^ of the Byzantine people; and Theodora, 
after following Comito on the stage, in the drifts of a slave, with a stool 
on her head, was at length permitted to exercise her independent 
talents. She neither danced, nor sung, nor played oh the flute; her 
skill was confined to the pantomime arts; she excelled In buffoon cha¬ 
racters, and as often as the comedian swelled her cheeks, and eomplained 
with a ridiculous tone and gesture of the blows that were inflicted, the 
whole theatre of Constantinople repounded with laughter and applause. 
j-The beauty of Theodora(8)“ wag the subject of more flattering praise, 
and the source of moire exquisite delight. Her features were delicate 
and regular; her complexion,' though somewhat pale, was tinged with 
a natural colour; every sensation was instantly expressed by ihe viva¬ 
city of her eyes; h^r easy motions displayed the graces of a small but 
elegant figure; and either love or adulation might proclaim, that’pa, t- 
ing and poetry were incapable of delineating the match}, ss excellence of 
her form. But this form was degraded by the facility with which lit 
was exposed to the public eye, and prostituted to licentious desire. 
Her venal charms were abandoned to a promiscuous crowd of citizens 
and strangers, of every rank, and of ©Very profession ; the fortunate 
lover who had been promised' a night of enjoyment, was often driven 
from her bed by 4-stronger or more wealthy favourite and when Bhe 
passed through the streets, her presence was avoided by all who wished 
to escape either the scandal or the temptation. The satirical historian 

-* i 4 1 

, , 5 , v ■ » 

(1) For the life and manner* of the empress Theodora, tew the Anecdotes; more especially 
c. 1—5. 0 -17. with the learned note* of AJemanttus—a reference to which it always implied. 

(t) Comito afterward manW to Silt?* dhke of Armenia, the father perhaps, at least 
she might he the motbri, of the empress Sophia. Two nephews of Theodora map tie the son» 
of Anastasia (Aleman. |>. 30, 31 ). , ” 

(3) Hn statue was raised at Constantinople, on a porphjiy COhUnn. See Procopius (do 
1 ii|t, lih I. ( . 11.) who gives her portrait in the Anecdotes (c. 10.), Aleman (p. 47.) pro¬ 
duces <.n« ttom a M»*■'.{r at Raw-mi i, loaded with pearls and jewels, and yet handsome. 
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hap not fihiKhixi(l) to describe the naked scenes which Theodora was 
not ashamed to exhibit in the theatre. (0) After exhausting the arts of 
seiHual pleasure,(3) she most ungratefully murmured agairut, the parsi¬ 
mony of nalute ;(t) but her murmur*, her pleasures, and her arts, must 
bo veiled in the obscurity of a learned language. After reigning for 
some time, the delight and contempt of the capital, she condescended to 
accompany Ecebolus, a native of Tyre, who had obtained the govern¬ 
ment oi the African Pentapolis. But tins union was frail and transient: 
Eceholus soon rejected an expensive or faithless concubine; she was 
reduced at Alexandria to extreme distress; and, in her laboriuus return 
to Constantinople, every city of the east admired and enjoyed the fair 
Cyprian, whose merit appeared to justify her descent from the peculiar 
island of Venus. The vague commerce of Theodora, and the most de¬ 
testable precautions, preserved her from the danger which site feared ; 
yet once, and once only, she became a mother. The infant was saved 
and educated in Arabia, by his father, who imparted to him on his 
deathbed, that he was the son of an empress. Filled with ambitious 
hopes, the unsuspecting youth immediately hastened' to the palace of 
Constantinople, and was admitted to the presence of his rrto,tner. . As 
he was never more seen, even after the decease of Theodora, she de¬ 
serves the foul imputation of extinguishing with his life a secret so 
offensive to her imperial virtue. 

In the moat abject state of her fortune and reputation, some vision, 
either of sleep or of fancy, had whispered to Theodora the pleasing 
assurance that she was destined to become the spouse of a potent mo¬ 
narch. Conscious of her approaching greatness, she returned from 
Puphlagonia to Constantinople ; assumed, like a skilful actress, a moro 
decent character; relieved hew poverty by the laudable industry of 
spinning wool; and affected a life of chastity and solitude in a small 
house, which she afterward changed into a magnificent temple,(5l Her 
beauty, assisted by art or accident, soon attracted captivated, gnu fixed, 
the patrician Justinian, who already reigned with absolute, sway under 
the name of his unde. Perhaps she contrived to enhance the value of 
a gift which she had so often lavished on the meanest of mankind; per¬ 
haps she inflamed, at first by modest dislays, and at last by sensual 
allurements, the desires of a lover, who from nature or devotion was 
addicted to lung vigils and abstemious diet. When his first transports 
hud subsided, she stiff maintained the same ascendant over his mind, by 
the more solid merit of temper and understanding. Justinian delighted • 
to ennoble and enrich the object of his affection j the treasures of the 
east were poured at her feet, and the nephew of Justin was determined, 
perhaps by religious scruples, to bestow on his concubine the sacred and 
legal character of a wife.. But the laws of Rome expressly prohibited 

(l) A fragment of the Anecdotes (c. a.) somewhat too hiked, was suppressed hy Alemannns, 
though extant in the vatic aft MS. < not has the defect been supplied In the. Pans or Vuicc 
editions. La Mvtbe tr Vayer (loin. 8, p 15,1 ) gave the first hint of Oils curious and gomune 
passage (Jmtin's Reunrlis, vo) iv. p. 366 ) winch he had received fioni Rome, and it has been 
since pi, Wished in tl.e Mctiaguna (torn. ill. p $51 -?W >, with a Latin version 
(T) After the mention of a narrow girdle (as none could appear stark naked in the theatre,) 
Procopius thus proceeds*. -AK.«vTomii« n tv "tu> «A«^S o nrn# fKHTo. Oi/ns he nwi . . . 
*pi$M uvTij 1‘trtpth v ri#e tufouor ippurror &> fa ol x*fre?r ot oc roirro rapturKCuiurfiivot 

frruyx ,l rov Tore wtwiaatv .iffnrSe koto ai« uvekouevoi cirPiwr. I have heard that a k\lint'd 
pfejace, i>«W deceased, was foml ot efooutig this passage in conversation. 

(?) Theodora Surpassed the Cifapa tif ottfsoiiitts (Rpimtu 71), who imitated the capital!* 
lnxus ot the females of*Kola. Sec Uwntttian Instant vlii. 6. and Torrefttibs ad H.uat .sermon, 
lib. i sat i. 5 HM At .i mcmovahle supper, tinny slave# waited round the table; ten young 
iiien feasted with 1 heoih.ru. Met* chanty was ufitver.uti. 

fit Itwsata vifis, freedom satiata. recessii* 

(<) me kuh’ Tftiofr ‘TpinniftaTibr-ti’iaZofitvr) tsouiXp t»j Quact, tuOQufpoi ’/Hry or* fa ittj k<u 
ft'ivovt abi tj eupvrepur *j n« «»<fi TfnHrwv, arias (iwtirq tit) «« turtrif-epyaturQat She wished 
for a fourth altar, on which she might pour libations to the god of love. 

(.5) Anonym d« A:iU<|»it«t~C. P.' i)b. i.i 1.52 In Babduri imperintn Orient, tom. I. p <8. 
Ludewfn ,(d. tM.) argues sensibtv that Theodora would not have immortalized a brothel; hut 
1 apply this foot to her second and chaste t residuice at Cousiantuiopie. 
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the marriage* of a senator with nnv female who had been dishonoured by* 
a servile origin or theatrical profession: the empress Lupicina, or Eu- 
phemiii, a Barbarian of rustic manners, but of irreproachable virtue, 
refused to accept n prostitute for her niece: and even Vigil ant ia, the 
superstitious mother of Jubtinian, though she acknowledged tlie wi>t and 
beauty of Theodora, was seriously apprehensive, lest the levity and 
arrogance of that artful paramour might corrupt the piety and happi¬ 
ness of her son. These obstacles were removed by the inflexible con¬ 
stancy of Justinian. He patiently expected the death of the empress; 
he despised the tears of his mother, who soon sunk under the weight of 
her alHiction ; and a law was promulgated m the name of the emperor 
Justin, which abolished the rigid jurisprudence of antiquity. A glorious 
repentance (the words of the edict) was left open for the unhappy 
femaleb who had prostituted their persons on the theatre, and they were 
permitted to contract a legal union with the most illustrious of the lto- 
rnans.(l) This indulgence was speedily followed by the solemn nuptials 
of Justinian and Theodora j her dignity was gradually exalted with that 
of her lover; and ns soon as Justin had invested his nephew with the 
purple, ‘the patriarch «f Constantinople placed the diadem on the heads 
of the emperor and empress of the east. But the usual honours which 
the severity of Roman manners had allowed to the wives of princes, 
could not satisfy either the ambition of Theodora, or the fondness of 
Justinian. He ‘seated her on the throne as an equal and independent 
colleague in the sovereignty of the empire, and an oath of allegiance 
was imposed on' the governors of the provinces in the joint names of 
Justinian and Theodora.(2) The eastern world fell prostrate before 
the genius and fortune of the daughter of Acacius. The prostitute 
who, in tl}0 presence of innumerable spectators had polluted the theatre 
of Constantinople, was* adored as a queen in the samo city, by grave 
magistrates, orthodox bishops victorious generals, and captive mo- 
narchs.(S) 

Those who believe that the female mind is totally depraved by the 
loss of chastity, will eagerly listen to all the invectives of private envy 
or popular resentment, which have dissembled the virtues of Theodora, 
exaggerated her vices, and condemned with rigour the venal or volun¬ 
tary sins of the youthful harlot. From a motive of shame or contempt, 
she often-declined the servile homage of the multitude, escaped from 
the odious light of the capital, and passed the greatest part of the year 
in the palaces and gardens which were pleasantly seated on Hie sea- 
coast of the Propontis and the Bosphorus. Her- private hours were 
devoted to the prudent'as well as grateful care of her beauty, the 
luxury of the bath and table, and the long dumber of the evening and 
the morning. Her secret apartments Were occupied by the favucrite 
women and eunuchs, whose interests and passions she indulged at th$ 
expense of justice; the-most illustrious personages-of the state were 
crowded into a dark aqd sultry antechamber, and whet) at last, after 
tedious attendance, they were admitted to kiss the feet of Theodora, 
they experienced, as her humour might suggest, the silent arrogance of 
an empress, or the capricious levity of a<comedian. Her rapacious ava¬ 
rice to accumulate an,Immense treasi&e, may be excused by the appro- 

O) See the old law la Justhtbin's Code (ttfc. Ir.'tlt. fl. leg. vtl. tit. ST. tog. 1 J, under the 
yean 336 amt 4M. The new edict (ahafct the year SSL dr SgB. Aleman, p- 88, So.) very awk. 
wvmlly repeals n» more than the clause of inulierea teenies, llbertinaa, tabemariss See tlrt 
novels 89 and l17, and a Greek rescript from Justinian to the bishops (Aleman, p At.}. 

(3) l swear by the Father, &c. by the Virgin Mary, by the four Gospels, qiiaj in manibos 
teuco, and by the bofy archangels Michael aud Gabriel, pump cftpscientlaitt germanwnqne 
serviUnm me servatufbin, saerattssimts D'lNt. Jastiniano et Theodoras conjagl ejas fnovel, 
vltl. tit. 3 ) Would the oath have been binding In Avoir of the Widow t Communes titull et 
tituuiplu, &c. (Aleinau p 47, 48 ) 

(3) “ Let greatness own her, and she’s nttan no more, &c. . 

Without Warburtoii’s critical tatescope. I should never have seen, in the genera) picture of 
triumphant vice, any personal allusion to Theodora. 
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hension of her hifidiand’s death, which could leave no alternative between 
ruin and the throne; and fear as well a-, ambition might exasperate 
Theodora against two generals, who, during a malady of the emperor, 
had rashly declared that they were not disposed to acquiesce in the 
choice of the capital. Rut the reproach of cruelty, so repugnant even 
to her softer vices, has loit an indelible stain on the memory of Theo¬ 
dora. Her numerous spies observed, and zealously reported, every 
action, word, or look, injurious to their royal mistress. Whomsoever 
thpy accused were cast into her peculiar prisons,(l) inaccessible to the 
inquiries of justice ; and it w r as rumoured, that the torture of the rack, 
or scourge, had been inflicted m the presence of a female tyrant, insen¬ 
sible to the voice of prayer or of pity.(y) Some of these unhappy vic¬ 
tims perished in deep unwholesome dungeons, while others were per¬ 
mitted, after the loss of their limbs, their reason, or their fortune, to 
appear in the world the living monuments of her vengeance, which was 
commonly extended to the children of those whom she had suspected or 
injured. The senator or bishop, whose death or exile Theodora had 
pronounced, was delivered to a trusty messenger, and his diligence was 
quickened by a menace from her own mouth. . “ If you fail in the exo- 
“ cution of my commands, I swear by him who liveth for ever, that 
“ your skin shall be flayed from your body.”(3) 

If the creed of Theodora had not been tainted with heresy, her ex¬ 
emplary devotion might have atoned, in the opinion of her contempo¬ 
raries, for pride, avarice, and cruelty. But if she employed hej influ¬ 
ence to assuage the intolerant fury (if the emperor, the present ago will 
allow some merit to her religion, and much indulgence to her speculative 
errors.(i) The name of Theodora was introduced, with equal honour, 
in all the pious and charitable foundations of Justinian ; and the most 
benevolent institution of his reign may be ascribed to the sympathy of 
the empress for lmr less fortunate sisters, who had been seduced or com¬ 
pelled to embrace the trade of prostitution. A palace, on the Asiatic 
side of the Bosphorus, was converted into a stately and spacious monas¬ 
tery, and a liberal maintainanco was assigned to five hundred women, 
wiio hhd been collected from the Btreets and brothels of Constantinople. 
In tliis safe and holy retreat, they were devoted to perpetual confine¬ 
ment ; and the despair of some, who threw themselves headlong into 
the sea, was lost in the gratitude of the penitents, who had been deli¬ 
vered from sin and misery by their generous benefactress.(u) The pru¬ 
dence of Theodora is celebrated by Justinian himself; and his laws are 
attributed to the sage counsels of liis most reverend wife, whom he had 
received as the gift of the Deity.(6) Her courage was displayed amidst 
the tumult of the people and the ten-ora of the-court. Her chastity, 
from the moment of her union with Justinian, is founded on the silence 
of her implacable enemies: and, although the daughter of Acacius might 
be satiated with lot e, yet some applause is due to the firmness of a 
mind which could sacrifice pleasure and habit to the stronger sense 
either of duty or interest. The wishes and prayers of Theodora could 
never obtain the blessing of a lawful sun, and she buried an infant 


(1) Her prisons, a labyrinth, a Tartarus (Auecdot. e. 4 ), were under the palace. Darkness 
is propitious to cruelty, but it is likewise favourable to calumny and fiction 

(2) A more jocular whipping was Indicted on Saturninus for piesummg to say that his wife, 
a favourite uf the empress, bad not not been found uTpqret (Anecdot. c. 17 )■ 

(3) Her viveutem in specula excorUrl te faciarn, Anastasius de Viiia Pout. Roman in Vigi- 
lio, p. 40. 

('i) L’ulewie, p. JG1— M6. I give him credit for the charitable, attempt, although he hath 
not much chanty in his temper. 

(5) Compare the anecdotes (i;. 17.) with tbe Edifices (lib. i. e. 9.) How differently may 
the same fact be stated i John Malala (tom. ii. p. 174,175.) observes, that on this or a similar 
occasion, site released and clothed the girls whom she bad purchased from tbe stews nt five 
aurei apiece. 

(ii) Novel. viH. 1. Ad ailuslou to Theodora. Her enemies read tbe name Dxusonodora 
(Aleman, p. B6) 
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daughter, the sole offspring of her marmge.(l) Notwithstanding this 
disappointment, her dominion was permanent and absolute; she pre¬ 
served, hy art or merit, the affections of Justinian ; and their seeming 
dissensions were always fatal to the conrtit in who behoved them to ho 
sincere. Perhaps her health had been impaired by the licentiousness of 
her youth; hut it was always delicate, and she was directed hy her phy¬ 
sicians to use the Pythian warm baths. In this journey, the empress 
was followed hy the prretorian prefect, the great treasurer, several 
counts and patricians, and a splendid tram of four tnoij'i md attendants ; 
the highways were repaired at her approach ; a paL.cc was et toted for 
her reception: and as shepassed through Dithyiuu, she distributed liberal 
alms to the churches, the monasteries, and the hoqntfds, tliat they 
might implore Heaven for the restoration of her health.(y) At length, 
in the twenty-fourth year of her marriage, and the twenty-second of 
her reign, she was consumed by a cancer;(3) and the irreparable loss 
was deplored by her husband, who, in the xonm of a-theatrical prosti¬ 
tute, might have selected the purest and most noble virgin of the east (t) 
II. A material difference may be observed in the games of antiquity ; 
the most eminentenf the Greeks were actors, the Romans wore merely 
spectators. The Olympic stadium was open to wealth, merit, rind am¬ 
bition ; and if the candidates cduld depend on their personal skill and 
activity, they might pursue the footsteps of Diomede and Menelaus, 
and conduct their own houses in the rapid career.(S) Ten, twenty, 
fwty chariots wero allowed to start at'the same instant; a crown of 
leaves was the reward of the if icier; and his fame, with that of his 
family and country, was chanted In lyric strains more durable than mo¬ 
numents of brass and marble. But a senator, or even a citizen, con¬ 
scious of his dignity, would have blushed to expose Ids person or his 
horses in the circus of Rome. The games were exhibited at the expense 
of the republic, the magistrates, or the emberors; but the reins were 
abandoned to servile bands; and if the profits of a favourite charioteer 
sometimes exceeded' those df an advocate, they must bo considered as 
the effects of popular extravagance, ancHhc high wages of a disgraceful 
profession. The race, in its first institution^ was a simple content of 
two chariots, whose drivers were'distinguished by white and red liveries; 
two additional colours, a light green, and a cerulean blue, were after¬ 
ward introduced; and as thu taqds Were repeated twenty-five times, one 
hundred chariots contributdlin the same day to the pomp of the nrnis. 
The four faction* soon acquired a legal establishment, and a mysterious 
origin, and their fanciful colours were derived from the various appear¬ 
ances of nature In the four seasons of the y&ir; the red dog-star of 
summer, the snows of winter, the deep shades of autumn, and tin; rheei- 
ful verdure of the springes) Another interpretation preferred the ele-. 

H r in 

(1) St. Sahps refuged to pray Air a son of Theodota* led lie should prove a l,r>rctlc worse 
than Anastasia* himself (Cyril ru v}t St. Salne, spud Aleman, p. 70.109.}! ’ 

(2) See John Mriala, tom. it. p. 174 Vheoptianes, p. 15»,\ Proedphis de Bsftdc iib. v. c 

(3) Theodora CSalcedoneusU synod! iiiumca cajiceris piagh toto corpora pert its* vitam put- 
digitise fluivit. (\laor Tunnucnsia in enroll). on such occasions, An orthodox mind t* 
steeled against pity. Alentannus (p 12,13.) uadetstands the etwtftwc •»«./*»,P./ ol rheophauc* 
as civil language, which.does not imply either piety or repentance, yet two yearn alter her 
death, St Theodor*is tetebtated hy l‘an) SilentJarius (lammi. vt $&<-«&.} 

f4) As she persecuted the popes, and T^Jeoted h tt tlocit haicmins exhausts the names of 
Kve, Bald*, Mrrotfiai,&c. after whieiiljebasieeoWaetabK infemstdictionary: cirulnfein}— 
.iiuinua dwinonom—gatuHleo agitata sptritiW-SBgtra perclui diaouHco, &c* &e. (A 1). MH. 
i'ii. 04.) • ' c •* ' . ■ * 

(S) Read and fed the twenty third book of the Iliad, a living picture of manners, passions, 
aud the whole fo«m imd spirit at Uu'chariot-me. West’s DuwertAtiha An the Olympic Games 
(set t. all— 17 .) affords much curious and authentic tnfhrmafion. 

(fi) The four colours, albeit, rmsaft, ftuuini, venetl, represent tire four seasons, according 
to < attiodofus (Var. fit. 51 ), who lavishes much wit dad dwtuence oh Shis theatrical mystery, 
of these colours, the three ftrst may be fhirlyftransteted, wkUe, red, aud green, Venetus )» 
raphuaed hy <.•«■» uieus, a word various aud vague: it is properly the sky reflected in Ure sea; 
hut ciistuiii and coirveiihnice may allow blue as au equivalent (Robert Stephan, sub wee. 
bpcn«.e'» IVdymetia, p. 25*.). * * - -» 
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meats to the btwmu. and the struggle of the green and blue was sup¬ 
posed to represent the < ouilict of the eaitli and sea. Their respective 
victories announced either a plentiful harvest or a prosperous naviga¬ 
tion, .md tin; hostility of the Itu-loiniimeii and mariners was somewhat 
less ab.urd than the blind ardour of the Homan people, who devoted 
their lives and foitunes to the colour which they espoused. Such folly 
w ic di-daiiicd and indulged by the wisest princes ; but the names of 
Caligula, Nero, Vitellms, Voru**, Oommodus, Carncalln, and Ebigab.nl us, 
were enrolled in the blue or green factions of the circus; they frequented 
lin-u '-tallies, applauded their favourites, chastised their antagonists, 
and deserved the esteem of the populace, by the natural or affected imi¬ 
tation of their m •liner . The bloody and tumultuous contest continued 
to di'tuiI) the public foJivity, till the last age of the spectacles of 
Home; and Theodoi ic fi nu a motive of justice or affection, interposed 
his authority to proloit the greens against the violence of a consul and 
a patrician, who were passionately addicted to the blue faction of the 
circus (l) 

Constantinople adopted the follies, though not the virtues, of ancient 
Home ; and the same factions which had agitated the circus, raged with 
i edoubled fury in the hippodrome* Under the reign of Anastasias, this 
popular frenzy was inflamed by religious zeal: and tho greens, who had 
treacherously concealed stones and daggers under baskets of fruit, mas- 
s icn-d, at a solemn festival, three thousand of their blue adversaries.(2) 
From the capital this pestilence was diffused into the provinces ana 
cities of the east, and the sportive distinction of two colours*produced 
two strong and irreconcilable factions, which shook the foundations of 
a feeble governmental!) The popular dissensions, founded on the most 
serious interest, or holy pretence, have scarcely equalled the obstinacy 
of this wanton discord, which invaded the peace of families, divided 
friends anil brothers, and tempted the female sex, though seldom seen 
in the circus, to espouse the inclinations of their lovers, or to contra¬ 
dict the wishes of their husbands. Every law, either human or divine, 
was trampled under loot, and as long as the party was successful, its 
dchided followers appeared careless of private distress or public cala¬ 
mity. Tho license, without the freedom, of democracy, was revived at 
Antioch and Constantinople, and the support of a faction became neces¬ 
sary to every candidate for civil or ecclesiastical honours. A secret 
attachment to tho family or sect of Anastasius was imputed to the 
gams ; tho blues were zealously devoted to the cause of orthodoxy and 
Justinian,(4) and their grateful patron protected, above five years, the 
disorders of a faction, whoso seasonable tumults overawed the palace, 
the senate, and the capitals of the oast. Insolent with royal favour, the 
Miles affected to strike terror bv a peculiar and barbaric dress; the long 
h„ir of the Huu*, their close sfeev es and ample garments, a lofty step, 
and ,i sonorou, voice. In the day they concealed their two-edged 
poiguards, but in the night they boldly assembled in arms, and in numer¬ 
ous bunds, prepared for every act of violence and rapine. Their adver¬ 
saries of the green faction, orjeven inoffensive citizens, were stripped 
and often murdered by these nocturnal robbers, and it became danger¬ 
ous to wear any gold buttons or girdles, or to appear at a late hour in 

(l) See Onnpliritis Patwiniu* de titflls ClrCensibus, lib i. c 10,11. Hie seventeenth An¬ 
notation on Mascou’s History of the German's, and Aleman, ad. e. 7. 

(-2) Marctllin in Obion ]> 17. Instead of the vulgar wmd veveta, he uses (lie more exqui¬ 
site terms of earuUa and ear nails. Baionius (A. 1> SOI. no. Iv. 6 j, ii satisfied tlut the blues 
vere orthodox; but lillemoKt is angry at the supposition, and wiJI ndt allow any inaiiyr* in a 
playhouse (Hist des Emp, tow. vi. p. 551.) 

(3) See 1 ’roropins, Pei sic lib. i. c. 24. In describing the vices of Ibe factions and of tlie 
gdveiunient, the j>ubtn is uot more favourable tfyfh the secret historian. Aleman (p. 26 ) 
bas quoted a fine passage frot»i Gregory Namnzew, which pioves the inveteracy of the evil 

(41 The partiality o‘‘ Justirtau for the blues (Aiiocdot. e. 7.) is attested liyEvagnus (Hist. 
Ecdes lib/7v. c. 32.J, John Matala (tom It. p. 1S«, 139 ), especially fin Antioch j and Thw. 
plumes (p. 142 ). • 
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the streets of a peaceful capital. A flaring spirit, rising with impunity, 
proceeded to violate the safeguard of pm ate houses; and fire wss em¬ 
ployed to facilitate the attack, or to conceal lie* < nines of those factious 
rioters. No place was safe or sacred from then depredations ; to gratify 
either avarice or revenge, they profusely spilt the Mood of the inno¬ 
cent ; churches and altars were polluted l>v atrocious murders; and it 
was the boast of the assassins, that their dexterity could hIm ays inflict 
a mortal wound with a single stroke of their dagger. The dissolute 
youth of Constantinople adopted the blue Jivery of disorder; the law » 
were silent, and the bonds of society w«»n» relaxed ; creditors wer<* com¬ 
pelled to resign their obligations; judges to reverse their sentence ; 
masters to enfranchise their slaves; fathers to supply the extr.iv.ig nice 
of their children ; noble matrons were pro,litutcJ to the lust of their 
servants; beautiful boys were torn from the arms of their parents; and 
wives, unless they preferred a voluntary death, were ravished m the 
presence of their lmsbands.(l) Tl\e despair of the greens, who were 
persecuted by their enemies, and deserted by the magistrate, ic-unu d 
the privilege of defence, perhaps of retaliation : but those who survived 
the combat wtre dragged to execution, and the unhappy fugitives es¬ 
caping to woods and caverns, preyed without mercy on the society from 
whence they were expelled.' Those ministers of justice who had cou¬ 
rage to punish the crimes, and to brave the resentment of the blues, be¬ 
came the victims of their indiscreet zeal: a prefect of Constantinople 
fled for refuge to the holy sepulchre; a count of the east was ignomi- 
niously whipped, and a governor of Cilicia was hanged, by the order of 
Theodora, on the tomb of two assassins whom he had condemned’ for 
the murder of his groom, and a daring attack upon his own life.(a) 
An aspiring candidate may be tempted to build his greatness on the 
public confusion, but it is the interest as well as duty of a sovereign to 
maintain the authority of the laws. The first edict of Justinian, which 
was often repeated, and sometimes.executed,, announced his firm reso¬ 
lution to support the innocent, and to chastise the guilty of tn cry lie- 
nomination and colour. Yet the balance of justice was still indued in 
favour of the blue faction, by the secret affection, the 1 * 3 4 habits, and the 
fears of the emperor; his equity, after an apparent struggle, submitted, 
without reluctance, to the implacable passions of Theodora, and the em¬ 
press never forgot, or forgave, the injuries of the comedian. At the ac¬ 
cession of the younger Justin, the proclamation of equal and rigomus 
justice indirectly condemned the partiality of the former reigns. “ Ye 
“ blues, Justinian is no rpore! ye greens, he is still alive !”(•'>) 

A sedition, which almost laid Constantinople in ashes, was excited by 
the mutual hatred and momentary reconciliation of the two fad ions. 
In the fifth year of his’reign, Justinian celebrated the festival of the 
ides of January: the games were incessantly disturbed by the clamorous 
discontent of the greens; till the twenty-second >aee, the emp. cor main¬ 
tained his silent gravity } ‘at length yielding to his impatient o, be conde¬ 
scended to hold, in abrupt sentences, and by tlie voice of a crier, the most 
singular dialogue(4) that ever passed between a prince and his subjects. 
Their first complaints were respectful and modest; they accused the 

(1) A wife (say* Procopius), who was seized and almost ravished by a blue coat, threw 
herself into, the Bosphorus. The bishops of.the sequud hvii ( A'em.in. p 26 j deplore a si* 
pular suicide, the quilt or glory of female chastity, and name the heroine 

1.2) The doubtful credit of Procopius (Atiecdot c. xvii.) u'supported by the less partial 
Ev.igrlus, who confirms the fart, md specifies the modes. I he tragic f.itc of the prefect of 
Constantinople is related by John M.itala. (tom. ii. p ISO) 

(3) bee John M a lata, (tom, ii. p 14?;; yet be owns that Justinian was attached to the blues. 
The seeming discord of the emperor and Theodora, is perhaps viewed with too much Jea¬ 
lousy arid refinement by Procopius ( Vnecdot. c. x.) See Aleman. Prafat. p 6. 

(4) 1 his dialogue, which Theophattes has preserved, exhibits the popular language, as * 
well as the itiunuers, of Constantinople, in the seventh century. Their Greek ia ‘mingled 
with mam stcause and barbarous words, for which Ducange cannot always And a meaning 
«r etymology. 
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as the authors of the public misery. The peaceful mtirmurs of the mfe# 
pie would have been disregarded; they were heard with respect when 
TOO city 'vas in flames; t)$eqUaeetur, and the prefect^ were instantly *»- 
ihOved, and their offices ,werp filled fey two senators of blameless inte¬ 
grity- After this popular concession, Justinian prooeeded to the hippo¬ 
drome to confess his own errors, and to accept the repentance ofhis 
grateful subjects; but thtey distrusted his assurances, though solemnly 
pronounced iq the presence of the holy gospels; ahd the enipferor, alarm- 
ed by their distrust, retreated with precipitation to the’strong fortress 
of the palace. The obstinacy of the tumult was ndw'imputed to a se¬ 
cret and ambitious conspiracy, and a suspicion was entertained, that the 
insurgents, more especially the green faction^ had been supplied with 
arms and money by Hypatias and Pompey, two patrician*, who could 
neither forget with honour, nor remember with safety, that they were 
the nephews of the emperor Anastasias, Capriciously trusted, dis¬ 
graced, and pardoned, by the jdalOus levity Of the monarch, they had 
appeared as loyal servants before the throUe j and, during five days of 
the tumult, they were detained as important hostages; till at length, 
the fears of Justinian prevailing over nis prudence, ho viewed the two 
brothers in the light of spies, perhaps of assassins, and sternly com¬ 
manded them to depart from the palace After a fruitless representa¬ 
tion, that obedience might lead to involuntary treason, they retired to 
their houses, and in the morning of the sixth day, Hypatias was sur¬ 
rounded ana seized by the people, who, regard&ss of his virtuous re¬ 
sistance, and the tears of his wife, transported their favourite to the 
forum of Constantine, and, instead of a diadem, placed a rich collar on 
Ids head. If the usurper, who afterward pleaded the merit of his delay, 
had complied with the advice of the senate, and urged the fury of the 
multitude, their first irresistible effort might have oppressed or expelled 
his trembling competitor. The Byzantine palace enjoyed a free com¬ 
munication with the sea; vessels lay ready at the garden stairs; and a 
secret resolution was already formed, to convey tne emperor with his 
family and treasures to a safe retreat, at some distance from the capital. 

Justinian was lost, if the prostitute whom he raised from the theatre 
had not renounced the timidity,, as well as the virtues, of her sex. In 
the midst of a council, where Belisarius was present, Theodora alone 
displayed the spirit of a hero; and -die alone, without apprehending his 
fume hinted, could save the emperor from the imminent danger, and 
his unworthy fears. “ If flight" said the consort of Justinian, “ were 
" the only means of safety, yet 1 should disdain to fly. Death is the 
" condition of our birth; but they who have reigned should never sut- 
“ vive the loss of dignity and dominion. I implore Heaven that i may 
“ never be seen, not a day, without my diadem and purple, that 1 may 
" no longer behold the light, when I cease to be saluted with the name 
<s of queen. If yon resolve, O Caesar! to fly, you have treasures; h£* 

“ holothe sen, you have ships: but tremble lest the desire of life should 
« expose you to wretched exile and ignominious death. For my own 
“.part, I adhere to the maxim of antiquity, that the throne is a glori- 
“-ous sepulchre.” The firmness of a woman restored the courage to 
deliberate and act, and courage soon discovers the resources of the most 
desperate situation. It was an easy and a decisive measure to revive 
the animosity of the factions: the bine were astonished at their own 
guilt and folly, that a trifling injury should provoke them to conspire 
with their implacable enemies against a gracious and liberal benefactor; 
they again proclaimed the majesty of Justinian, and the greens, with 
their upstart emperor, were left alone in the hippodrome. The fidelity' 
of the guards was doubtful p but the military force of Justinian con¬ 
sisted in three thousand veterans, who had been trained to valour and 
discipline in the Persian and Illyrian wars. Under the command of B@- 
Ifitam* and Mundus, they silently marched in two divisiomtJSrom the 



» . of the Roman empire. Hi 

S alace, forced their obscure way through p&™w jwsiftges, expiring 
ames, end falling edifices, Spd burst opefi; #t the same moment, t&0 
two opposite gates of. the hippodrome* - - In this narrow space,, the IS* 
orderly and' affrighted crowd was incapable pf resisting oti either side 
a firm and regular attack; the blues signalized the fury of their repent- 
j&dpe; - ahd.it ii computed, that above thirty thousand persons were slain 
rapfifc metpil^ and promiscuous .carnage of the day* - Hypatius was 
digged fhttnjiis throiie, and conducted with his brother Pompey to the 
feet of the emperor; they implored his clemency; hut their crime was 
manifest, their inhofcenoe uncertain, and Justirtlan Had been too much 
terrified to ftfrgiye* The next morning the two nephews of Anastasias, 
with eighteen illustrious accomplices, of patrician dr consular rank, were 
privately executed by the soldiers ; their bodies were tlirdwn into the 
sea," thar palaces wed, and their, fortunes confiscated* The hippo¬ 
drome itself was condemned during several years to a'mournful science; 
with the restoration of the games, the same disorders revived: and th$ 
blue and green factions continued to afflict the reign of Justinian, and 
to disturb the tranquillity of Uteeastern eanpire.fl] 

HI. That empire,'after Rome was barbarous, still embraced the na¬ 
tions whom she had conquered beyond the Hadriatic, and as far as the 
frontier^ of ^Ethiopia and Persia. * Justinian reigned over sixty-four 
provinces, and nine hundred and thirty-five cities ;(2) his dominions 
were blessed by nature with the advantages of soil, situation, and cli¬ 
mate ; and the improvements of human art had been perpetually dif¬ 
fused along the coast of the Mediterranean and the banks of the Nile, 
from ancient Trov to the Egyptian Thebes. Abraham(3) had been re¬ 
lieved by the well-known plenty of Egypt; the same eountry, a small 
and populous tract, was still capable of exporting, each year, two hun¬ 
dred and sixty thousand quarters of wheat for the p«e of Constanti¬ 
nople ;(4>) and the capital of Justinian was supplied with the manufac¬ 
tures of Sid on, fifteen centuries alter they had been celebrated in the 
poems of Homer.(j) The annual powers of vegetation, instead of be¬ 
ing exhausted by two thousand harvests, were renewed and invigorated 
by skilful husbandry, rich manure, and seasonable repose* The breed 
of domestic animals was infinitely multiplied. Plantations, buildings, 
and the instruments of labour and luxury, which are more durable thflii 
the term of human life, were accumulated by the care of su«3lmve gde 
Derations. Tradition preserved, and experience simplified, the hum** 
ble practice of the arts ; society was enriched by the division of labour 
and the facility of exchange; and every Roman was lodged, clothed, 
and subsisted, by the industry of a thousand hands* The invention of 
the loom and distaff has been piously ascribed to the gods. In every 
age, a variety of animal and vegetable productions, hair, skins, wool,, 
flax, cotton, and at length silk , have been skilfully manufactured to 
hide pr *ndorn the human body; they were stained with ap infusion 
of permanent colours; and the pencil Was successfully employed to im- 


(t) Mwcelllnu* soys In genetal terms, tnnumeris potwits in elrco tmcWotis* ProSopWS 
train Mrs thirty thousand victims ; and the thiiiy-fixe thousand,of Theopbanea art swelled to 
forty tlionsmid by the more recent Z<> imres .Such is the usual progress 6( exaggeration. 

f5) Hierucles, a contemporary of Justinian, composed his 5tivB*xju«* (Jtiiieraria, p <J1). 
or review of (he eastern provinces and cities, before the year535. (Wesselmg in Pnefat. ana 
Not* *d p. 623, &c.) 

(31 See the book of Genesis (xii. 10 ) r and the administration of Joseph Ttw^nnals of 
the Greeks and Hebrews scree m the eaiiv arts and plenty of l #ypt: bin ibis »nu<{uj*yv*»|>- 
pntes a Ion* series of improvements: and War burton, **n« tsslmost aided by the Hebrtw, 
Calls aloud for the Ssnui wait cbmoology. (Divine Legation, vol iii. p SR, Ac.) 

it) Eight mfltioos of Roman nwdti, besides a contrUnmbn of eighty thousand amt for tfc# 
espences of watr-r-enriiane, from ahttb the subject seas gi*di»Msly excused. See the tfeir* 
tfentb edict of itmintHii t the numbers aie checked and verified by the agreement of tikt 
Greek and .Latin texts, . . ... ‘‘L-C.r 

(Sy Hemei’y Hud, *J 889 These veils, w«v\ot sraM—«[i«fXo<, were, the work of the Shtopratt * 
women- pgsgpfe is wort honMfrabie to the mannfactares than to the o**ig*ttora «T 

Phoenicia, frtun whence they had Men imported to Troy in Phrygian bottoms. 
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prove the labours'©f the loom.. In the Choice, of tlM>se,colo,urs,(i) which 
imitate the beauties of nature^ the freedom of taste and fashion was in¬ 
dulged- ; but the deep purple^a) which the Phoenicians extracted from 
a shell-fish, was restrained to the sacred-person and palace of the em¬ 
peror ; and the penalties of treason were denounced against the ambi¬ 
tious subjects, who dared to usurp the prerogative of the throne.(3). b 
1 need not explain that titk{4 1 ) is originally spun from the bowekf $ht 
caterpillar, and that it composes- tbe golden tomb from whence a wOjfm 
emerges in the form of a butterfly. Till the reign-of Justinian, the 
silk-worms, who feed on the leaves of the white mulberry-tree, were 
confined to China ,* those of the pine, the oak, and fhe ash, were com¬ 
mon in the forests both of Asia and Europe ; hut as their education -is 
more difficult, and their produce more uncertain, they were'generally 
neglected, except in the little island of Ceos, near the coast of Attica. 
A thin gauze was procured from their webs; and Cean manufacture, 
the invention of a woman, for female use, was -long admired- both in 
the east and at Rome. .Whatever suspicions may be raised by the 
garments of the Medea and Assyrians, Virgil is the most ancient 
writer, who expressly mentions the soft wool which was combed from 
the trees of the Seres or Chinesej(5) and this natural error, less' 
marvellous than the truth, was slowly corrected by the knowledge 
of a valuable insect, the first artificer of the 'luxury of nations. 
That rare and elegant luxury was censured in the reign of Tiberius, 
by the gravest of the Romans; and I* iny, in affected though forcible 
language, has condemned the thirst of gain, which explored the last 
confines of the earth, for the pernicious purpose of exposing to the 
public eye naked draperies and transparent. matrons.(6)> A dress, 
which shewed the turn of the limbs*, and colour of the skin, might 
gratify vanity, or provoke desire; the silks, which had been closely 
woven in China, were sometimes unravelled try the Phoenician women, 
and the precious materials were multiplied by a looser texture, and 
the intermixture of linen tbmids.(7) Two hundred years after the 
age of Pliny, the use of pare or even of mixed silks was confined 
to the female sex, till the opulent citizens of Rome and the provinces 
were insensibly familiarized with the example of Elagubalus, the first 
who, by this effeminate habit, had sullied the dignity of an emperor and 
H * 1 '%# 


(V) See Iji'Ovld (de Arte A maud I, 3. BSfi &e ) a poetical list of twelve < olonrs borrowed 
from flower*, the element#, &v. But it» almost impossible to duct iiuimite by Words nil the 
nice and various shades, both of art and nature. 

(2) By the discovery of cochineal, &c. we far surpass Hie colnuis of .»•» j .ity, Tbjjr 
riival purple bad a strong smell, and a dark cast as deep as hull's blood — obsu.nins rrhenb 
(says Cassiodoros, Var. 1,2; uigredn sanguines the president Gogin* (.uriglut hoik 
et ties Arts, part. 2. lib- h. c. 2. p 184- 215 > will arouse and satisfy tm. reader, i don's wikh 
ther his hook, espeetally in England, is as well known ash deserves to be. 

(3) Historical proofs of this jcatctlsy have been occasionally Introduced, aiid want mow 
misfit liave beert adddd ; but the arbitrary acts uf despotism were jm>(*Med lrj the sober bud 
general declarations of law (Codex Ibeodosian lib. s. tit. 21. leg. 3 Codes. Justinian, lib. 
xi tit. 8. leg. 5.), An inglorious permission, and necessary restriction, was applied to the 
tnipur, the (emale-dancers(tod Tbeodos lib xv.tit 7. leg 11). 

(4) In the history Of Insects Oar more wonderful than Ovid’s Metamorphoses) the silk.worm 

holds a conspicuous place The bonibyx of the isle of Ceos, as dcsiiiherf by Pliny (Mist. 
Nstur. It. 26,27 with the.notes of tbe two learned Jesuits, HaideirSnuud Broiler), may be 
illustrated by a similar species in China (Memotrc# stir les Chlnots, torn U. p. 575- j 508.),; 
but our silk-worm, as well as the white mulberry tree, were unknown to 1 heophr^tus and 
Pliny. " “ * 

(5) Georgic 2.12i. Series qiiando venerlot inusnm ptanissnne uon ecm*. snspfcor tamen 

ih Jiilli Cvesarls sevo, nam ante non' mveiiio, says Justus Lipsius (Excursus 1. ad Tacit Annul. 
2 . Bn) Bee Dion tussles (lib yiui. d 358. edit). Reimar, and Pattsanias (lib. VI. p file.), 
tbe first who describes, however strangely, tbe Heric bisect. ’ 

(6) lamlonglnouo oche pctltur, irtjja punlicoftiat roua ttansluceet...... ut denndet foenjtnib 

vestis O’lin. vi. 20, *h 21.). VsrrqSjjd Ptijlius Syrtis bad already playedou tlid Toga ventres, 
vefctds texilis, and nebula Utica (Herat. Sermon. 1, 2. 101. with tbe notes of Torrcirttud and 
nacler). * 

On tbe texture, colour*, names, and use of tbe silk, half silk, and linen garment*-of 
dntWfohy, see tlie profound, diffuse) and obscure researches at the great SatinadLus (tn Hist. 
August, p. 137. 309, 310. 339. 311, 312. 314. 388-39J. 39|?, 513.3, Wfio was jpocant of the 
most common trades of Dijon Or hoyden. ' ‘ «, 
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a man. AurolUu complained, that a pound of silk was sold at Rome 
for twelve ounces of gold; but the supply increased with the demand, 
and the price diminished with the supply. If accident or monopoly 
sometimes raised the value even.above urn standard of Aurelian, the 
manufacturers of Tyre and Rerytus were sometimes compelled, by the 
Operation of the same causes, to content themselves with a ninth part 
-Or? that extravagant rate.(l) A law was thought necessary to discri¬ 
minate the dress of comedians from that of senators; and of the silk 
exported from its native country, the far greater part was consumed 
by the subjects of Justinian. They were still more intimately acquaint¬ 
ed with a shell-fish of the Mediterranean, surnamed the silk-worm of 
the sea; the fine wool or hair by which the mother-of-pearl affixes 
itself to the'rock, is now manufactured for Curiosity rather than use; 
and a robe obtained from-the same singular materials, was the gift of 
the Roman emperor to the satraps of Armem».(2) 

A valuable merchandize of small bulk is capable of defraying tbe ex¬ 
pense- of land carriage;* and the caravans traversed the whole latitude 
of Asia in two hundred and forty-three days from the Chinese ocean to 
the sed-coast of Syria, Silk was immediately delivered to the Homans 
by the Persian merchants^S) who frequented the fairs of Armenia and 
Nisibis: but this trade, which in the intervals of truce was oppressed 
by avarice and jealousy, was totally interrupted by the long wars of 
the rival monarchies. The great king might proudly number Sogdiana, 
and even Sertca, among the provinces of his empire; but his real domi¬ 
nion was hounded by the Oxus, aud his useful intercourse with the 
Sogdoites, beyond the river, depended ©n the pleasure of their con¬ 
querors, the white Huns, and the Turks, who successively reigned over 
that industrious people. Yet the most savage dominion has not extir¬ 
pated the seeds of agriculture and commerce, in a region which is cele¬ 
brated as one of the four gardens of Asia; the cities of Samsrcand and 
llochara .ire advantageously seated for the exchange of its various pro¬ 
ductions ; and their merchants purchased from the Chinese(t) the raw 
or manufactured silk which they transported into Persia for the use of 
the Roman empire. In the vain capital of China, the Sogdian caravans 
were entertained, as the suppliant embassies of tributary kingdoms, and 
if they returned in safety, the bold adventure was rewarded with exor¬ 
bitant gain. But the difficulty and perilous march from SagM&and to 
the first town of Shensi, could not be performed in less than sixty, 
eighty, or one hundred days • as soon as they had passed .the Jazartes, 
they entered the desert; and the wandering hordes, unless they are re¬ 
strained by armies and garrisons, have always considered the citizen and 
the traveller as the objects of lawful rapine. To escape the Tartar 
robbers, and the tyrants of Persia* the silk caravans explored a more 
southern road; they traversed the mountains of Thibet, descended the 
streams of the Ganges or the Indus, and patiently expected in the ports 


' (1) Flavins Vopiscus In Aurelian c. 45. in Hist. A»«n«t. p. 224 See Satmssius ad Hi*. 
Aug p. 30* and Pitman Rxercltat in SuUnum, p tiM. «». IthejAmeMn otJ*rocopm» 
/c. *5.) slate 8 partial and imperfect rite of the price ot silk in the time ol J flailtuan. 

* (2? proconitude Kdlf. lib. hi. c. 1. These yl/mt* de mer are found near Smyrna, Sicily, 
Co^ca and Minorca : and a pair of glove* of their silk was presented to pope Benedict 

X vC\ ,V p er ,ic i,b. I C. so. lib. it. e. 25. Gothic, lib i* c 17. Menander in Et¬ 

ta ot Legal p 107. Of the PaithlaH or Persian empire, Isidore of thorax (in Statbrot* 
Parilncwp. 7, H in Hudson, Geogragh Minor tom. M) ha* marked the roads, and Arniu- 
Man-eniitui dill, xxm c! 6 p. 400 ) has eiiHineiated the province* 
l*Be bii “d admiration of the Jesuits the different periods <>ti tins Chinese 

' hi-turv Ihey are more cHtUnlly distinguished by M. de onigne* (Ui&l des Huits. tom. I. 
T-w T tii isides unit S. ill tile Geography ; Memoires de I'Aeadelnie des inscriptions, 
¥S?‘ .a Sa 4a 43 ) who discovers the gradual piogiess of the truth of tbe annals, and the 
Anf themotXhyV fill the cta-Miai* era. He had searched with a cmioo, eye tbe co«. 
•1^1. < hinese with the nations of ‘be west : but these connexions are slight, easupi, 

-&obJct Ano l r'«W tie l B«iaus iStertaina»..»pl«ion that the bore* W Sin* possessed^ 
empire sstjprwr » their ophi. ^ 
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concern, that the FersUaw had occupied bp laud and aea the monopoly 
of this important supply, and that the wealth of his subjects was con* 
tlnually drained by a nation of enemies and idolaters. An active go¬ 
vernment would have restored the tirade of Egypt and the navigation 
of the Red Sea, which had decayed with the prosperity of the empire; 
and the Roman vessels might have sailed, for the purchase of silk, to 
the ports of Ceylon, of Malacca, or even of China. Justinian em- 
hraced a more humble expedient, and solicited the aid of his Christian 
allies, the Ethiopians of Abyssinia, who had, recently acquired the arts 
of navigation, the spirit of trade, and |he SCa-port of Adulis,(l) still 
decorated with the trophies of a Grecian conqueror. Along the African 
coast, they penetrated tothe equator itt'searcn of gold, emeralds, and 
aromatics; hut they wisely deponed An unequal competition, in which 
they must be always prevented by the vicinity of the Persians to the 
markets of India; and the emperor submitted to the disappointment, 
till his wishes were gratified by an unexpected event. The gospel had 
been preached to the Indians * » bishop already governed the Christians 
of St. Thomas on the pepper-Coast of Malabar; a church was planted 
in Ceylon, and the missionaries pursued the footsteps of commerce to 
the extremities of Aaia.(2) Two Persian monks had long resided in 
China, perhaps in the royal city of Nankin, the seat of a monarch ad¬ 
dicted to foreign superstitions, and who actually received an embassy 
from the laid of Ceylon. Amidst their pious occupations, they viewed 
with a curious eye tin common dress of the Chinese, the manufactures 
of silk, snd the myriads of silkworms, whose education (either on trees 
or ip houses) had once been considered as the labour of queens.(3) 
They scon discovered that it was impracticable to transport the short¬ 
lived insect, but that in the eggs a numerous progeny might be pre¬ 
served and multiplied in a distant climate. Religion or interest bad 
more power over the Persian monks than tbs Ibve of their country: 
after a long journey, they arrived at Constantinople, imparted their 
project to the emperor, and were liberally encouraged by the gifts and 
promises of Justinian. To the hisfomrfs of that prince/a campaign at 
the foot of Mount Caucasus has seemed more deserving of a minute 
relation, than the labours of these missionaries of commerce, who again 
entered China, deceived U jealous people by conceding thejgfs of the 
silkworm in a hollow cane, and returned in triumph withdwspoils of 
the east. Under their direction, the eggs were hatched at the proper 
season by the artificial heat of dung; ute worms were fed with mul- 
beiry leaves; they lived and laboured in a foreign climate: a sufficient 
number of butterffiew were saved to propagate the race, and trees were 
planted to supply the nourishment? of the rising generations. Kxpe-. 
rienee and reflection corrected the errors of a sew attempt, mid the 
‘fiogdoife ambassadors acknowledged, in the succeeding reign, that the 
Romius w«re not inferior to the natives of China in the education of 
the insects 'and the manufactures of siik,(4) in which both China and 
' Constantinople have been surpassed by the industry of modern Europe, 

I am not insensible of the benefits of elegant luxury; yet I reflect with 

(l) See Procopius, Percic (lib. U Coamas afford* tome Interesting knowledge of 

the port and inscription of Adull* (Topograph. Christ. fib, if. p. 158. 140—143.) and of the 
trade otT the 4 somites alone the Africa* coeat of Barbara* or Zingl (p, MS, US ), and as far a* 
Taprobaue (lib. xi. p. 3^9.). , 

(5) seethe Christisn missions la Itiilis,toCostas*(lib. hi* p< 17V, 179. lib xl p.337.),and 
Consult Atteman. BlWioe. Orient (torn. It. p. 413—548.). 

(3) The hiventtov manufacture, and general dae of silk In China, maybe sees id Oubaldc 
(Description Generated* lapbioe, tom fl. p. 165,505—558 ) |he province ofChekisvn i»the 
Swat renewed both for quantity aifd quality. 

(4) Procopius, lib. 8. Gothic, iv. e. 17 . Iheopiuuwe, Byaant. a pud Phot, cod. Ixgxiv. 
#>fW. Zonaras, ton, U. lib. 1A. p. to. Vagi, (tout. i|. p, OB.) aaaifna to the year 55$this 
memorable importation. Menander (in Excerpt. 1<|U p. 107.) mention* the xdmimtlUt of 
the Sogdoites; and TheophylMt Sinwcatls (lib. vii c. $.) darkly rapresents (he two rival king, 
stems in (China) the country of ink. 
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some pain, that if the importers of silk, had introduced the art of print¬ 
ing, already practised by the Chinese, the comedies of Menander, and 
the entire decads of Livy, would have been* perpetuated in the editions 
of the sixth century. A larger view of the globe might at least have 
promoted the improvement of speculative science; but the Christian 
geography was forcibly extracfced from texts of Scripture, and the study- 
of nature was the surest symptom of an unbelieving mind. The ortho* 
dux faith confined the habitable world to one temperate zone, and re* 
presented the earth as aii oblong surface, four hundred days' journey In 
length, two hundred in breadth, encompassed by the ocean, and covered 
by the solid crystal of the finnament.(l j . 

IV. The subjects of Justinian were dissatisfied wit)i the times, and 
with the government. Europe was overran by the Barbarians, and Asia 
by the monks ; the poverty of the west discouraged the trade and ma- 
factures of the east; the produce of labour was cOnaumed*by the unpro¬ 
fitable servants of the church, the state, and the-army, and a rapid 
decrease was felt in the fixed and drew luting' capitals which constitute 
the national we.-lth. The public distress had been alleviated by the 
economy of Anastasias, and that prudent emperor accumulated an im¬ 
mense treasure, while he delivered his people from the most odious or 
oppressive taxes. Their gratitude universally applauded the abolition 
of the gold of affliction, a personal tribute on the industry of the 
poor ;(2) but more tolerable, as it |h mid seem,.in the form than in the 
substance, since the flourishing city of Edessa.paid only one hundred 
and forty pounds of gold, which was collected irj, four years from ten 
thousand, artificers.(3) Yet such, was the parsimony, which supported 
this liberal disposition, Hint, in & reign of twenty-seven yeans, Anasta¬ 
sias saved, from his annual revenue, the enormous sum of thirteen mil¬ 
lions sterling, or three hundred and twenty thousand pounds of gold.(4) 
His example was neglected, and his treasure wee abused, by the nephew 
of Justin. The riches of Justinian were speedily exhausted by alms 
and buildings, by ambitious wars, and ignominious treaties. His reve¬ 
nues were found inadequate to hia expenses^, Every art was tried to 
extort from the people the gold end silver which he Mattered with a 
lavish hand from Persia to Franc© j(S) his reign was marked by the 
vicissitudes, or rather by the combat, of rapaciousness and avarice, of 
splgnaqqgi^ttd poverty; he lived with the reputation of hidden trea¬ 
sures,{fejliad bequeathed to hi? successor the payment of his debts. (7) 

1 > * * k t r 

(1) Conmat, surnamed indlpopleustw, or the Indian navigator, performed bis vojrngc about 
the year 594, and computed, at Alexandria, between' 335 aud 547, Chnsiian Topography, 

( Montfeucou, Pnefat. c. a.), *» which be refute* the Itbplom pplnjou, that tjw earth is * globe ; 
and Phollu* bad read this work (Cod xfkvl. p, 3,10.), which dapmllr pieuidu-esof a 
monk, with the knowledge of a merchant: (bd ntostvaluable part 1 m# $««n jjrfmMh Krench, 
and in Greek by Meteblsetfec Tbeveuot (Uefatieus Curieusrt, paft i. r, left) ufi: whole Watwct 
published, la a splendid edition by the Pere Montthocon C\ov wfioOeecfctffcswwin, Pari*; ITOTffr 
2 volt, in fol. tom. 11. p 113—346.). Ant the editor, a theologian, 

veriiig the Ncrtoilfti) hereay of Cb*ma>, which ha* been detected byt*imioatfvbnmmliybw 
dee tilde*, tom. i. p. 40—30.). ' , ' rf v-* ' I 

(2) Lvagrins (lib. iii. c 39, 40 ) la minute, abd grateful, but angry with ZouitHH for r*]pflK r ., 
iilatlng die great iowtairtihe. In collecting alt (he bonds and record* of the {ax, the baqtoi * 
nil# of Auattaulu* wa» diluent and artful, father* were sometimes compelbtv to prostlwite 
their daughter* (Zostm. Hist. lib ti. e. SS. p 165,t66. tlpsiar, Wk.Timotbeus of waga ’ 
time snub an event for the subject of a tragedy vbutfM, tipm. Ul. p. <75 ), Which coiiUibwed 

to the abolition of the tax ftedrenns, p. 33 ); a hApp;ns\ince‘(W U be true) of the use of the 
theatre. r - , . ’ 

(3) See Jpsua Styiltes, in the gibUethecg Orienults of Assemau (tom. i. p. 966 ) This 
capUatiountsx is slightly mentioned in the Chronicle of Mwt. 

f4) ProconfUs (Anecoot. c to.) fives this sum (lotn the reiiort of the treasurers themselves. 
Tiberius had t nets ter cMUes *, hut far different was his empire from that of Anast«*ius. 

(5) bvagrius (lib tv. c. 30), in the neat generation, was moderate and Well mfomied; and 
Vonuras filial alt, c. 61.), in the twelfth century, bad read With care, and thought without 
piejudice: yet their colours are almost as black as those of tbe Anecdoles. 

(6) Procopius (Anecdot. c. 30.) relates the idle conjectures of the tunes. 1 he death of Jus¬ 
tinian, says the secret historian will expose his wealth or poverty. 

17} See Cortpptis de l.audib«» Jnstlui Aug. lib, it. 260, dee. 384, &e. 

" Plifrlma sum vho nlmiuoi neglect* parent!, 

Unde tot exhanstus commit debi(»meu,’ 
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Such a character has heenjuatly accused by the voice of the people and 
of posterity; but public discontent is credulous; private malice is hold; 
ana a lover of truth will pertise ^ith a suspicious eye the instructive 
anecdotes of Procopius. Th? secret historian represents only the vices 
of Justinian, and those vices are darkened by his malevolent pencil. 
Ambiguous actions are imputed to. the worst motives: error is con¬ 
founded with guilt, accident with design, and laws with abuses; the 
partial injustice of a m omen Vis dexterously applied as the general maxim 
of a reign of thirty-two yearsi the emperor alone is made responsible 
for the faults of his officers, the disorders of the times, end the corrup¬ 
tion of his subjects ; and even the calamities of flature, plagues, earth¬ 
quakes, and inundations; are imputed to the prince of the demons, a ho 
had mischievously assumed the form of Justinian.(I) 

After this precaution, 1 shall briefly relate the anecdotes of avarice 
and rapine, under the following heads.—>1. Justinian was so profuse that 
ho could not be liberal. The civil and military officers, when they were 
admitted into the service of the palace, obtained a humble rank and a 
moderate stipend ; they ascended by seniority to a station of affluence 
and repose ; the annual pensions; of which the most honourable class 
was abolished by Justinian, amounted to four hundred thousand pounds; 
and this domestic economy was deplored by the venal or indigent cour¬ 
tiers as the last outrage on the majesty Of the empire. The posts, the 
salaries of physicians, and the neetturhal illuminations, were objects of 
more general concern; and the cities might justly complain, that he 
usurped the municipal revenues which had been appropriated to these 
useful institutions. Eves the soldiers were injured ; and such was the 
decay of military spirit, that they were injured with impunity. The 
emperor refused, at the return of each fifth year, the customary dona¬ 
tive of five pieces of geld, reduced Me veterans to beg their bread, and 
suffered unpaid armies to melt away in 'the wars of Italy and .Persia. 
II. The humanity of his predecessors had always remitted, in some aus¬ 
picious circumstance of their reign, thq arrears of the public tribute; 
and they dexterously assumed die merit of resigning those claims, which 
it was impracticable to enforce. “ Justinian, in the space of thirty-tWo 
41 years has neVer granted a similar indulgence; and many of his sub- 
jects have renounced the possession of those lands, whose value Is 
'* insufficient to satisfy the demands of the treasury. To cities 

* which had suffered by hostile inroads, Anastasius promised s general 
' exemption of seven years ; the provinces of Justinian have been 
‘ ravaged by the Persians and Arabs, the Huns and Sclavonians; but 

* his vain and ridiculous dispensation of a single year has been confined 
4 to those places which were actually taken by the enemy." Such is the 

language of aefcret historian, who expressly denies that any indul¬ 
gence Was Palestine after the revolt Of the Samaritans ; a 

fafebtHdiidiouShbarge, confuted by thy authentic record, which attests 
a relief 1$ thifleen centenaries of gold <S2,0OOh), obtained for that deso¬ 
late -province by the intercession of St. Wabas.(2) Ill. Procopius has 
hot^Mpn descended to explain the system of taxation, which fell like a 
hailritonn upon the land, like a devouring pestilence on its inhabitants; 
bubwe should become the accomplices qf his malignity, if we imputed 
to Justinian alone. the ancient trough rigorous principle, that a whole 
district should bo Condemned to sustain the partial loss of the persons 
or property of individuals. The Anono, or supply of corn for the use 
of the army and capital, was a grievous and arbitrary exaction, which 


Centlbitrles of gold were brought by ttrtm; artns into the bippudiome. - 
•• pebita gemturlx periolwt, cauU reerpit.” 

(1) The Anecdotes (c xt. 14 IS. 90. 30.) supph many farts and more Com plaints. 

(t) One lo br)tliO|/<di», capital of the second Palestine, and twelve for the rest nf the pro¬ 
vince. Aleman (p. r >9.), honestly produces tins fact trims a MS. life of St. babas, by bis dl*» 
tuple cynl, lo the Vatican library, and since published by Cotehrius. 
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exceeded^ perhaps in a tenfold proportion, the ability of the farmer; 
and his distress was aggravated w the partial injustice of weights and 
measures, and the expense and labour of distant carriage. In a time of 
scarcity, an extraordinary requisition waa made to the adjacent pro* 
vinces of Thrace, Bithywa, and Phrygia; but the proprietors, after a 
wearisome journey ana a perilous navigation, received so inadequate a 
compensation, that they would have chosen the alternative of delivering 
both the com and price at the doors of their granaries. These precau¬ 
tions might indicate it tender solicitude for the welfare of the capital ; 
yet Constantinople dujjj not escape the rapacious despotism of Justinian. 
Till his reign, the straits of the Bosphortys and Hellespont were open 
to the freedom of trade, and nothing was prohibited except the expor¬ 
tation of arms for the service of the Barbarians. At each of these gates 
of the city,, a praetor was stationed, Hie minister of imperial avarice; 
heavy customs were imposed on the vessels and their merchandise; the 
oppression was retaliated on the helpless consumer : the poor were 




and a people, accustomed to depend on the liberality of their prince, 
might sometimes complain of the deficiency of water and bread.(i) The 
tunal tribute, without a name, a law, or a definite object, was an annual 
gift of 120,0001 which the emperor accepted from his pmtorian prefect; 
and the means of payment w$ra abandoned to the discretion of that 
powerful magistrate. IV. Even such'a tax was less intolerable than the 
privilege of monopolies, which cho ked the fair competition of industry, 
and, for the sake of a small and dishonest gain, imposed an arbitrary 
burden on the wants and luxury of thq subject. “ As soon," I tran¬ 
scribe the anecdotes) ** as the exclusive sale of silk was usurped by the 
“ imperial treasurer, a whole people, the manufacturers of Tyre and 
“ Berytus, was reduced to extreme misery, and either perished with 
“ hunger, or fled to the hostile dominions of Persia." A province might 
suffer by the decay of Its manufactures ) but in thin example of suk, 
Procopius has partially overlooked the inestimable end lasting benefit 
which the empire received from the curiosity of Justinian,. |& 8 addition 
of one-seventn to the ordinary price of copper-rpohey rosy b^ inter¬ 
preted with the same candour; and the alteration, which might be 
wise, appears to have been innocent; since he neither alloyed the purity 
nor es&iced the value, of the gold coin,(2) the lega^ measure of public 


and fortunes O? their fellow-citizen*. And a more, direct sale of honours 

and offices was transacted in the pqlace, with the penttWicm or, at least 

with the connivance, of Justinian and Theodora. C&Mxit, 

even those of favour, were dlgrogap0f4» and xMinkto 

expect, that the bold adventurer, yrfco had, ipj §pjp* 

magistrate,-should find a rich compensation for 

the debts which he had contracted, and the heavy mfaBw».TOiBs am 

mud. A sense of the disgraqo apd mischief outbid vemd. prac«a^» 

length awakened the Numbering virtue of Justln»nj an^ ne 

by the sanction of oaths(S) and penalties, to guamthe Integrity iqy fii| 

government: but at the end of a year of perjury, his rigorous edict was 

s * v * v k. 

fl) Job# Ualala (tom. it. p. S3*.) mentions (he want of brand, and Innm (Itb- *Jv. p, 61,} 
tbe leaden pipes, which Justin but, or bit servants, stole from tbe aqueduct*. 

(5) For an aureus, oae-tixtfc of an ounce of gold, instead of two hundred and ten, be gave 
no more than one hundred and eighty foilee, or ouneee of copper. A, disproportion at tbe 
mint, below tbe market price, mu't have soon produced a scarcity of snail raofty. la 
England, twelve pence in copper would tell for no more tban seven pence, (smith's Inquiry 
into tbe Wealth of Nations, vol i. p. 49.) for Jastiniaa’sgoid com, see Bvagri«t(llb. l«. e.30 ) 

(3> 1 he oath u conceived In the most formidable words (Novell, viu. tit S ). The defhul. 
ten imprecate on themselves, qitfcqvid babrot telorpqi annamenttria toll. the part of Jhdps, 
the leprosy of Qeha/i, tbe tremor of Cain, & c. betides ait temporal pains. 
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suspended, and corruption licentiously abused her triumph over the im¬ 
portance of the laws. VI. The testament of Eulftlius, count of the 
domestics, declared the emperor his sole heir, on condition, 'jfepwever, 
that he should discharge his debts and legacies, allow to hH three daugh¬ 
ters a decent maintenance, mid bestow each of them in marriage, with 
a portion of ten pounds of gold. But the splendid fortune of Eul alius 
had been consumed by fire ,- and the^itivefttOry of his goods did not 
exceed the trifling sum of five hundred and sixty-four pieces of gold. 
A similar instance in Grecian history, admonished thte emperor of the 
honourable part prescribed for hi* imitation. He checked the selfish 
murmurs of the treasury, applauded the confidence of his friend, dis¬ 
charged the legacies and debts, educated'the three virgins under the 
eye of the empress Theodora, and doubled the marriage-portion which 
had satisfied the tenderness of their father. (1) The humanity of a 
pnnee (for princes cannot be generous) is entitled to some praise; yet 
even in this act of virtue we may discover the inveterate custom of sup¬ 
planting the legal or natural heirs, which Procopius imputes to the 
reign of Jbstinian. His charge is supported by eminent names and 
scandalous examples; neither widows nor orphans were spared; and 
the art of soliciting, or extorting, or supposing testaments, was benefi¬ 
cially practised by the agents of the palace. This base and mischievous 
tyranny invades the security of private life ; and the monarch, who has 
indulged an‘appetite for gain, will soon be tempted to anticipate the 
moment of succession, to interpret wealth as an evidence of guilt, and 
to proceed, from the claim of inheritance, to the power of confiscation- 
VII. Among the forms of rapine, a philosopher may be permitted to 
name the-conversion of Pagan or heretical riches to the use of the faith¬ 
ful ; but in the time of Justinian this holy plunder was condemned by 
the sectaries alone, who heo&die thp victims of his Orthodox avarice.(2) 
Dishonour might be ultimately reflected on the character of Justinian ; 
bat much of the guilt, and stilr more of the profit, was intercepted by 
the ministers, Who were'seldom promoted for their virtues, and not 
always selected for their talents. (3) The merits Of Tribonian the 
cJUwstor will hereafter be weighed in the reformation of the Roman law; 
but the econothy of the east was subordinate to the praetorian prefect, 
and Profcbpius has justified his‘anecdotes by the portrait which he ex¬ 
poses in his public history, of the notorious vices of John of d&jppado- 
cia.(4) His ki&Wfcdge was not borrowed firom the schools,(d) and his 
style wa|j scarcely legible ; bat he excelled m the powers of native 
1 miggOst' the Wisest counsels, and to find expedients in the 
_ r erate.>itudtiohs. The corruption of his heart was equal to 
the vlkourof fiB^ders&tnding. Although he was suspected of magic 
ami he appeared h&fenribk to the fear of God or the 

of mflfaj ip fid his aspiring fbrtune was raked os the death of 
rtf millions, the rum of cities, and the desolation 
the dawn or light to the moment of dinner, he 
afiw I^Sirawioarrd to enrich his master and {utmelf at the expense of 
; the remainder of the day was spent in sensual ami 
obiSjiepleasure!, and the silent hours of the fright wore interrupted by 

r- *) * 1 

\ * -i ^ 

fit) A draiMjt br mere generous act of friendship is related by Lucian of Bedamldas of 
Coriutb (in T*xa«. c, *S, 23, tom. tt. p. 530.), and the alary has produced an ingmiona. 
though fceMc, comedy at Pontenella. 

§ ) John Mabla, tom. (h p 101-103. 

) One of (bear, AnatoUnt, perished in an eartlKinake—4o*btJt«a judgment! The com 
piatat» aa4 dampers of die people tu sgauna* (up. *, ». lie, 147 .) am almost an echo of 
the anecdote, lbe rtiena jweuniareddeudaaf Conppus (ub. ii.38l,ko.) is nut eeryhonour, 
able to Jmtinian’s memory. 

(4) See the history suta character of John of Cappadocia lu Procopius (Persic, lib, 1. 
c ii, J5 lib. it c. 30. Vandal, Ub. i, c 13, Anecdot c li. 17 fS). It* agreement of 
the history and aoeidutes ts a mortal wo^ind to the repntatiou of the prefect. 

(Sj On ynp oh\o ovtfir 4c yp«nmm*roit v Tb # tpeVtv on o*j ypap-tuirq, Wtf nurra mm 
laiw ypuiat —-«i forcible expression. 
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the perpetual dread of the justice of an assassin. His abilities, per¬ 
haps his vices, recommended hinTto the lasting friendship of Justinian: 
the emperor yielded with reluctance to the fury of the people; his vic¬ 
tory was displayed by the immediate restoration of their enemy ; and 
they felt above ten years, under his oppressive administration, that he 
was stimulated by revenge, rather than instructed by misfortune. Their 
murmurs served only to fortify the resolution of Justinian; but the 
prefect, in the insolence of favour, provoked the resentment of Thoo- 
dora, disdained a power, before which every knee was bent, and at¬ 
tempted to sow the seeds of discord between the emperor and his beloved 
consort. Even Theodora herself was constrained to dissemble, to wait 
a favourable moment, and, by an artful conspiracy, to render John of 
Cappadocia the accomplice of his own destruction. At a time when 
lielisarius, unless he had been a hero, must have .shewn himself a rebel, 
his wife Antonina, who enjoyed tile secret Confidence of the empress, 
communicated his feigned discontent to Ettpherhia, the daughter of the 
prefect; the credulous virgin imparted to her father the dangerous pro¬ 
ject, and John, who might have known the value of oaths aim promises, 
was tempted to accept a nocturnal, and almost treasonable interview 
with the wife of Belisarius. An ambuscade of guards and eunuchs had 


been posted by the command of Theodora; they rushed with drawn 
swords to seize or punish the guilty ministeri he was saved by the fide¬ 
lity of his attendants ; but, instead of appealing to « gracious sove¬ 
reign, who had privately warned h. m Of his danger, he pMsilkniinously 
fled to the sanctuary of the church. The favourite of Justinian was 
sacrificed to conjugal tenderness or domestic tranquillity; the conver¬ 
sion of a prefect into a priest extinguished his ambitious hopes, but the. 
friendship of the emperor alleviated his disgrace, and he retained, in 
the mild exile of CyzicfiS, an ample portion of hfet riches. Such imper¬ 
fect revenge could not satisfy the unrelenting hatred of Theodora; the 
murder of his old enemy, the bishop of Cyzicus, afforded a decent pre¬ 
tence ; and John of Cappadocia, whose actions had deserved a thousand 
deaths, was at last condemned for a crime of which he Was ifinooent. A 
great minister, who had been invested with the honours of consul and 
patrician, was ignominiously scourged like, the vilest of 1 malefactors; a 
tattered cloak was the sole remnant of hif fortunes; he was transported 
in a bark to the place of his banishment at Anttnopdis ift Upper Egypt, 
and the prefect of the east begged hip. bread tbrough the cities'which 
had trembled at his name.' Durinflv&n. exller of se^air life was 

protected and threatened by the ingenious cruelty of TMSmtifc; and 
when Iter death permitted the ernperor to recall A fiewaipt, Wfpw%e had 
abandoned with regret, the ambitiojQ of John of Cap^PeHil||^f j M»ced 
to the humble duties of the sacetdta&l^efossign. Alfa jy '1' 11 

vinced the subjects of Justinlan/that' the arts 
be improved by experience and ipdustnr; tjhe fK^f 
were introduced into the adminiS&iptfen of the j8p«n ■ ■- 

ample of the prefect was diligently copied by the 
private treasurer, the governors of provinces, 

trates of the eastern ejnpirg.<l) r •. '4 1 '* 

V. The cdijices of Justinian were cemented witlf « 

sure of his people; but thus® stately structures * 

the prosperity of the empire, and actually displayed of their' 

architects, both the theory and practice of the ajtts, whichUgpend Jjjju 
mathematical science and mechanical power, were cultivated under-we 
patronage of the emperors; the' fame of Archimedes waa'rivirfieA by 


!v S ' 


(1) The chronology of Procopius is loose and obscure; bat, with the aid of Pact, I can 
discern that John was appointed praetorian prefect of the east in tbe year 530- that he was 
removed in January 532 - restored lieiore June 533—banished In 511—and lecalled between 
June 548 and Aptil l, 519. Aleoian (p. 96, 97.) gim tbe list of bis ten successors—a rapid 
series in a single reign. 
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Pwielns and Anthemius ; and if their miracle* had been related by in¬ 
telligent spectators, theymigbfc now enlarge the speculations instead 
of exciting the distrust of philosophers. A tradition has prevail^ that 
the Roman fleet was reduced to ashes in tlya -peri of Syracuse 1 by tho 
burning-glasses of Archimedes ;(.l) and it is asserted, that a similar ex¬ 
pedient was employed by Proclus to destroy the, Gothic vessels in the 
harbour of Constantinople, and to protect his benefactor Anastasias 
against the .bold, enterprise of Vitalian.(2) A machine was fixed on the 
walls of the city, consisting of an hexagon mirror of polished brass, with 
many smaller and moveable polygons to receive and reflect the rays of 
the meridian sun; and a consuming dame was‘darted, to the distance, 
perhaps, of two hundred feet«(3)> The truth of these two extraordinary 
facts is invalidated by the silence of the most authentic historians; 
and the nse of burning-glasses was never adopted in the attack or de¬ 
fence of places.(4>) If el the admirable experiments of a French philo¬ 
sopher^) have demonstrated the possibility of such a mirror; and, 
since it is possible, I am more disposed to attribute the art to the great¬ 
est mathematicians of antiquity? than to give the merit of the fiction to 
the idle fancy of a monk or a sophist. According to another story, Pro¬ 
clus applied sulphur to the destruction of the Gothic fleet :(6) in a mo¬ 
dern imagination, the name of sulphur is instant ly connected with the 
suspicion of gunpowder, and that suspicion is propagated by the secret 
arts of his disciple Antheinius.(7) A citizen of Tralles in Asia had "five 
sons, who -Ware all distinguished in their respective professions by merit 
and success. Olympian excelled in the knowledge and practice of the 
Roman jurisprudence. Dioscoru* and Alexander become learned phy¬ 
sicians j bid.the skill of the former wag exercised for the benefit of hie 
fellow-citizens, while hit more ambitious brothers, acquired wealth and 
reputation at Rome, - The fame of Metrodofus the grammarian, and of 
Anthemius the mathematician, and architect, reached the ears of the 
emperor Justinian, who invited them to Constantinople; and while the 
ope instructed, the rising generation in the schools of eloquence, the 
other dlle^he capital and provinces with more lasting monuments of 
his wrt. ‘ la, a trifling dispute, relative to the walls or windows of their 
contiguous houses, ne had been vanquished by the eloquence of lus 
neighbour &eno$4mt ‘ he orator - Was defeated in his turn by the master 
of mechanics, whose maHcious/though harmless, stratagems, are;darkly 
represented by the ignofance of A pihias. In a lower room, Anthemius 

-j -, cauldrons, of water, each of them covered by 

dr tube, which rose 'to- a narrow top, and 

-’«8 ifanong tfte joists and rafters of the adjacent 

lundled^beneath thn cauldron; the steam,of the 
through thdAuhird.the house was shaken by the 

tf.Mchnds Rlpto, c %), aq*«ple», (lib. ul.Se tew- 
aili.l, la the second century. A Rwpssmd yews afterward#, 

“ 4S*y, on the fairh of fHon 


arrangi 
the wx 
was a 
build 
boi 



(116. Hr. 
« (ah Wad 


Ml tlte fairh of IHon Cassius, by Tael gee 
and the scholiast of Lutlan, see Fa- 
more or less in- 


(ah Wad R. p, and the scholiast « 
St tom. d. p, 551, S6t,), to whmft I ah 

Ml. 


. nils the fcet, Without quoting any evidence, 
wtfike of ihesehurniog glasses, which?he bad read, perhaps with 
(.ehojuical treatise? of-hnibemiijs. mat, treatise, ir apofofwv 

tff’puhtlshed, transited, ahd iflnitratdd/by M. Dmiays, a scholar 
, iofrade t'Academic de* Inscriptions, tom. axil p. sSt—*n.). 
jyiMthse. by the Alienee of pAlyhtna, Plutarch, Livy, in the siege of 
that of MaroeiliBu*, and alt the contemporaries of the sixth century, 
t any previous ktmwisdte of Tsetses of Anthem lus, the UnOhuSai <tniton itna- 
CKted a-#et of biirhicg-glaMOs, with which be could inflame plank* at the dls- 
himdred feet (Supplement aPliist, Nature lie, torn. i. p. 3W—4b3. quarto edi¬ 
tion }. What oilrai.lqs would not bis genius have performed tor the public service, with 
royal- expense, and in the strong sun of Constantinople or tit memo! 

(ti) Jobs Malata (tom U. p. 120—124.) relates the fart: but he seems to confound the 
names or parsons of Proclus and Marimi#. 

(7) Agathlas, lib. \. p. U9— 152. The merit of Anthemius as an architect iskmdly praised 
by Procopius (de Edif. lib 1, c. 1 J and Faulvs Sllentiaiius (part i. 131, &c )„ 


glued m 
tsnc* 
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efforts of imprisoned air, and its trembling inhabitants might woffife# 
that the city was unconscious of r the earthquake, which they had fritS** 
At another time, the friends of Zeno, as th% sat at table, were dazzled 
by the intolerable light which flashed in their eyes from the reflecting 
mirrors of Anthemius'; they were astonished by the noise which he pro¬ 
duced from a collision of certain minute and sonorous particles; and 
the orator declared, in tragic style to the senate, that a mere mortal 
must yield to thepower of an antagonist, who shook the earth with'the 
trident of Neptune, and imitated the thunder and lightning of Jove 
himself. The genius of Anthemius and his colleague Isidore the Mile¬ 
sian, was excited and employed by a prince, whose taste for architecture 
bad'degenerated into a mischievous and costly passion. HU favourite 
architects submitted their designs and difficulties to Justinian, and dis¬ 
creetly confessed how much their laborious meditation were surpassed 
by the intuitive knowledge or celestial inspiration Of an emperor, whose 
news were always directed to the benefit of his people, the glory Of bis 
reign, and the salvation of his soul.( 1) 

The principal church, which was dedicated by the founder of Con¬ 
stantinople to St. Sophia, or the eternal Wisdom. had been twic6$pt- 
stroyed by Are rafter the exile of John Chrysostom, and during the 
Nika of the blue and green factions. No sooner did the tumult sub¬ 
ride, than the Christian populace deplored their sacrilegious rashness ; 
but they might have rejoiced in the calamity, had they foreseen the 
glory or the new temple, which at the'end of forty clays, was strenuously 
undertaken by the piety of Justinian. ) The ruins were cleared away, 
a mere spacious plan was described, and, as it required the consent of 
some proprietors of ground, they obtained the most exorbitant terms 
from the eager desires and timorous conscience of,the monarch. An¬ 
themius formed the design, and his genius' dlretoted the hands of ten 
thousand workmen, whose payment in pieces of 'line silver was never 
delayed beyond the evening. The emperor himself clad in a linen 
tunio, surveyed each day their rapid progress, and encouraged their 
diligence by his familiarity, his zeal, and his rewards. The new cathe¬ 
dral of St Sophia was consecrated by the patriarchy Are years eleven 
months and ten days from the first foundation; and, in the midst of the 
solemn festival, Justinian exdteimed%ith devout vanity, “ Glory be to 
God, ;whb hath thought me worthy ttKdtecompHsh so great a work: I 
have Vanquished thee, O Sdom<m4’'£&) ^-But, $te fride of the Homan 
Solomon, before twenty years had elapsed, 
quake, which overthrew the eastern part pf 

was again restored by the perseverance of in the 


(1) Set Procopius (de EdiflHto, Ut; 1 « 
dreams which suppose* eiptie fraud in 
the Mine plan for stufintHUmi 6huWdti<i» M-Una,,,, 
vealed to the empeptt c.»J : incl 

Sophia (Anonym. #e ^ntw. O. P. IIS- Hr. fL HI).-^ “ ■* ™ 

(3) Among the crovti# .of entteutt* wtfl have * 

Sophia,! (ball dUtUHprUb.miAtoWow,,-?!.. Fear original sperm* 
fde Ediflc. lib. I t.f) AJathill, (1ft. v p. IS% Ifej) Pin? 
thousand and twraty-tix bwiametr-n, iad hhleeup AnnwCfeHSi 
(llh.lv c 31.). 2. *Tw* legendary Greeks of a j$ter period j w* 


who fariu h 


»bU,! (bail (lUtUHP)Ub.*«a#ellejn,-;iv Fear original M> 
Ediflc. lib. I c.f) AJathilt, (1ft. v p. 152, f»).Pai 
orand and twraty-tix Jbetoftoters^lke ebictruP Ann*; 


(de Tp*n»grapb. C- P. 1U>. e. 3, 4.) m the sixteenths; tfie other, Uretat (VfflHk- ISaS#)- 
164. Paris, 1680. In 4to ): lie has given plan*, prospects, and inside view*WW[?Winfeliig]w<d 
hU plans, though on a smaller scale, appear more correct than those of nuranS||P << t liave 
adopted and reduced the measure of Grclot: hut as no < bristhm can-now eariigdKIre dome, 
the bright is borrowed from Evagrius compared with GyWius flrttwt, atid.'«|r Oriental 
Geographer. ? > 

(3) Solomon's temple was surrounded with courts, porticos, Ac. tot the proper structure 
of the bouse of God was no more (if we take the Egyptian or Hebrew cubit at twenty-two 
Inches) than flfty-flve tret In height, tlnrty-six and two thirds in breadth, and one hundred 
and ten In length—a small pariah chinch, says Prideaux (Connex. voi. i. p. 144, folio) , but 
few aanctuanet coaid he valued at four or five million* sterling' 
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l-sixth year of Ms reign, Justinian celebrated the second dedication 
temple, which remain*, after twelve centuries, & stately monument 
51* fame. The architecture of St. Sophia, which is now diverted 
into the principal mosch, h»a been imitated by the Turkish sultans, and 
that venerable pile continues to excite the fond admiration of the 
Greeks, and the more- rational curiosity of European travellers. The 
eye or the spectator is disappointed by an irregular prospect of half 
domes andshelving roofs; toe western front, the principal approach, is 
destitute of simplicity and magnificence: and the scale of dimensions 
has been much surpassed by several of the Latin cathedrals. But the 
architect, who first erected an eutriai cupola, is entitled to the praise of 
bold design and skilful execution. The dome of St. Sophia, illuminated 
by four-and-twenty windows, is formed with so small a curve, that the 
depth la equal only to one-sixth of its diameter; the measure of that 
diameter is one hundred and fifteen feet, and the lofty centre, where a 
orescent has supplanted the cross, rises to the perpendicular height of 
one hundred and eighty feet above the pavement. The circle, which 
encompasses the dome, lightly-reposes on four strong arches, and their 
wfjjjgitt is firmly supported by four massy piles, whose strength is assist* 
e<£!on the northern and southern sides by four columns of Egyptian 
granite. A Greek cross, inscribed in a quadrangle, represents the form 
of the edifice ; the exact breadth is two hundred ana forty-three feet, 
and two kuhdred and sixty-nine may be assigned for the extreme length 
from the sanctuary la the east to the nine western doors which open in 
the vestibule, and from thence into the narthex, or exterior portico. 
That portico was the humble station of the penitents. The nave or 
body.of the church was filled by the congregation of the faithful; but 
the two sexes were prudently distinguished, and the upper and lower 
galleries were allotted fojf the more private devotion of the women. Be¬ 
yond the northern and southern* piles, a balustrade, terminated on 
either side by the thrones of the emperor and the patriarch, divided 
the nave from the choir: and the space, as far as the steps of the altar, 
was occupied by the clergy and singers. The altar itself, a name which 
insensibly became familiar to Christian ears, was placed in the eastern 
recess, artificially built in the form of a demi-cylinder; and this sane-' 
tuary communicated by several ddors with the sacristy, the vestry, the 
baptistery, and the contiguous buildings, subservient either totho pomp 
of worship, or the private use 1 Of' the ecclesiastical ministers. The me- 
“ ’ ‘ ■' ‘ties inspired JfWtinian with a wise resolution, that 
‘^doora, should be admitted into the new edifice; 
athrials waa applied to the strength, the light- 
r of the respective parts. The solid piles, which 
ccrof* huge blocks of freestone, hewn 
fortified bv circles of iron, and firmly co- 
lead KiWs-qmtife lirne'i hfitfthc weight of the 
by thc 'lefity Of Its substance, which consists 
that ftoats ifl the water, or of bricks from the 
less ponderous than the "ordinary sort. The 
10 was constructed of brick > but those baso 
% a Crust of marble; and the inside of St. 
the two largfer, and the six smaller, semi-domes, the 
columns, and the pavement, delight even the eyes of 
a rich and'variegated picture. A poet,(t) who beheld 

0) Paiif$nefrttanus, in dark and poetic language, deacribei the various atones and mar. 
lilt, that were top'ojOl in the edifice of St. hophia, (P. 9 p 189, 135, 4c &c ) 1. The 
t arynthm— pale, with turn velna. #. The Phygian—of two aorta, both of a rosy hue; the 
one with'a white shade, the other purple, will! silver flowers. 3 Pie Pori >>vrv </ Pgvpt— 
with smalt stars. 4. The green marble of Laconia 5 The t arian- from Mount lassia, 
with oWlque veins, white and red. 6. The Lydian—pa\e, with a red flower. 7 The Af rican 
or V<i«rlf<mnzK—of a gold or aaflton hue. S. The (title —hlack, with white veins. 9 The 
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tlie primitive lustre of St. Sophia, enumerates the Colours, the s- ^jj|j$ 
and the spots of ten Or twelve marbles, jasper^ add prophyries, r w$SSM 
nature had profusely diversified, and which wereblended and contra^uf 
as it were by a skiifhl painter. The triumph of Christ was adorned 
with the last spoils of Paganism; but the greater part of these costly 
stones was extracted from the quarries of Asia Minor, the isles and con¬ 
tinent of Greece, Egypt, Africa, and Gaul. Eight columns of porphyry, 
which Aurelian had placed in the temple of the sun, 'were offered by 
the piety of a Roman matron; eight others of green marble'were pre¬ 
sented by the ambitious zeal of the magistrates of Ephesusboth are 
admirable by their size and beauty; but every order of architecture 
disclaims their fantastic capitals. A variety of ornaments and figures 
was curiously expressed in mosaic; and the images of Christ, of the 
Virgin, of saints, and of angels, which have been defaced*by Turkish 
fanaticism, were dangerously exposed to the superstition of the Greeks. 
According to the sanctity of each object the precious metals werfe ms- 
tributed m thin leaves or in solid masses. The balustrade of the choir, 
the capitals of the pillars, the ornaments of the doors and galleries, 
were of guilt bronze ; the spectator was dazzled by the glittcriS^- 
pect of the cupola; the sanctuary contained forty thousand ptpPd 




u was 


ready consumed; and the whole xpense amounte4 t0 320,00 Of.; each 
reader, according to the measure of his belief, may estimate their'value 
either in gold or silver ; but the sum of 1,O0O,O§|J£ sterling is the result 
of the lowest computation. A magnificent temple is a laudable monu¬ 
ment of national taste and religion, and the enthusiast who entered the 
dome of St. Sophia, might be tempted to Suppose that it was the re¬ 
sidence, or even the workmanship of the Deity. Yet how dull is tho 
artifice, how insignificant is the labour, if it be compared with the for¬ 
mation of the vilest insect that crawls upon the surface of the temple ! 

So minute a description of an edifice which time has respected, may 
attest the truth, and excuse the relation of the innumerable works, 
both in tho capital and provinces, which Justinian constructed on a 
smaller scale and less durable foundaticms.(l) In Constantinople alone, 
and the adjacent suburbs, he dedicah|$ twenty-five churches to the 
honour of Christ, the Virgin, and thr*sunts ; most of these chui cites 

were decorated with marble and gold;' sad.^ 5 -^ ' ’* 

skilfully chosen in a populous square, or a p 
gin of the sea-shore, or on some lof ty eraid 
continents of Europe and Jkrie " l 
Constantinople, ana that f$ ,St. 
framed on the same it $-del; the 
of St. Sophia ; bu£||he altar Vfc 
centre of the doin^g&^the junew 
accurately expressed tkjeb^gure of the G 
rusalem might exult th the temple* ejected by 
moat ungrateful spot, which avoided' Neither _ 
the architect. A level was formed, by tawiswg , 
the height ofa mountain. The atones of a nei 
hewn into regular forms ; each block was fixed oh a 
drawn by forty of the strongest oxen, and the roads 

Iio<phoric— white, will) black edge*. Besides the PrOeonntuan, which for 
meut, the The kalian Mnlossitm, 4c. wbub are less distinctly painted. 

(1) I he six books of the edtnces ol Procopius are thus dlttnliuted —The first is confined 
to i onsianttiiople. the seco.ut includes Mesopotamia ami Sena, the thu it, Armenia and 
the 1'iiMtiP , the Jnurth, hurnpe ; the fifth, ksw Minor and Palestine ; the nith, fcgypt and 
Africa Italy is fotgol by the emperor or the historian, who published this work of mltilation 
before the date (a. b. 555 ) of us Dual conquest. 
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the passage of Mich enormous weights Lebanon iunn-Lt-.l her Jol’titst 
cedars for (he timbers of the church ; uu<i the seasonable discovery of a 
vein of led unable, supplied its beautiful columns, to o of which, the 
Mipporter** of the exterior portico, were esteemed the largest in the 
uni Id. The pious munificence of the emperor was diffused over the 
holy land: ami if reason should eondemn the monasteries of both 
sexes vvhich were built or restored hv Justinian, yet charity must 
applaud the wells which he sunk, and the hospitals vvhich lie founded, 
for the relief of the weary pilgrims. The schismatical temper of Egypt 
was ill entitled to the royal bounty; but in Syria and Afuea some re¬ 
medies were applied to the disasters of wars and earthquakes, and both 
Carthago and Antioch, emerging from their ruins, might revere the 
Rime of their gracious benefactor.(l) Almost every saint.in the ca¬ 
lendar acquired the honours of a temple ; almost every city of the em¬ 
pire obtained the solid advantages of bridges, hospitals, and aqueducts; 
but the severe liberality of the monarch disdained to indulge his sub¬ 
jects in the popular lux-ury of baths and theatres. While Justinian la¬ 
boured for the public service, he was not unmindful of Ins own dignity 
and ease. The Byzantine palace, which had been damaged by tbs con¬ 
flagration, was restored with new magnificence ; and some notions may 
ho conceived of the whole edifice, by the vestibule or hall, which, from 
the doors perhaps, or the roof, was surnamed (ha Ice, or the brazen 
The dome of a spacious quadrangle was supported by massy pjllars ; 
the pavement and wadis were incrusted with many coloured marbles - - 
the #nendd green of Laconia ; the fiery red, and the white l’hyrgiim 
stone intersected with veins of a seo-gicen hue : the Mosaic paintings 
of the dome and sides represented the glories of the African and Italiiyi 
tnumphs. On the Asiatic shore of the Propontis, at a small distance 
to the east of Chalcedon, the costly palace and gardens ot liera»um(2) 
weie prepared for the summer residence of Justinian, and more espe- 
« tally Theodora The poets of the age have celebrated the rare alliance 
of nature and art, the hannonv of the mmphs of the groves, the foun¬ 
tains, and the waves; jet the crowd of attendants who followed the 
couit complained of their inconvenient lodgings,(3) and the nymphs 
were too often alarmed by the famous Porphyrio, a whale of ten cubits 
in breadth, and thirty in length, who was stranded at the n\outh of the 
ri\ er Sangaris, ..Iter he hail infested mote than half a century the seas 
ot (’(.nstiii'tinopIe.C 1) 

The fortifications of Europe and Asia were multiplied by Justinian , 
but the repetition of those timid and fruitless precautions exposes to a 
philosophic eye the debility of the empire.(J) From Belgrade to the 
Enxitie, from the conflux of the Save to the mouth of the Danube, a 
cl.am of above fourscore fortified places was extended along the banks 
of the great river. Single watch-towers were changed into spacious 
citadels; vacant walls, which the engineers contracted or enlarged ac¬ 
cording to the nature of the ground, were filled with colonies or garri- 

fl) Justinian once ?ave furtv flip < onteuanes of gold 180,000/ ), for ilie repairs of Aulioi li 
alter tire earthquake (John M-tlal.v lorn, u p. 1-W-M'v. 

(2) tut the iier.diQi, the palare at lljeodor.i, m.l (iylluir, (de ttusphain I hr.iuo, 1th hi 
€ 11.) Aleman (Nut ad Aiifumt p.80,81 who wmles »< vei a l epigrams of the Aiul.uiug>,i. 
and Dueaiijt* (C. t*. l linti. lilt w. t IX p 17*. 176) 

(3) Compare, to tile Iduicrs tlrli i c U ), and in the Anecdotes (c. 8 -11 ), the diflcient 
styles of suluUlitflj and ni.i'eiolenre snipped ot the paint, nr cleansed liom the dill, the ol>- 
jrtt appears to be the same 

(4) Procopius, Ills vin 519 nimt pnih ililv a sti.uiK“i and wnndeiet. r>> the Mediterranean 
does nut breed whales lUlvena- quoque m tio-na maria pemn *m (i’lm Iti'i Nnnr if '1 ) 

III hv eetl Ilie pi l.‘ii nr le and the * I ...m , (be i • acinus aiilm I- i.i !l,e om im so*'. r.> il e lenqili 
ol fifty, eighty, in one Hundred teel illi.i iks Voyages, tmii \v, j» .'•*> niiaUt’s til it.all 
Zoology, vol ill p V ) 

(!>) Montesquieu ohsenes (tom in p. 1(11 Ci lisulfratin',v bisr la f.r.mr’eur el 1 1 I’eeadeiir e 
des Romanis, c JO \ that lustiui.iu’s imprt was like liaure in ihr ti.ue ol t 1 ■ Norman in 
loads—lievei so wtah Js wl en evetv vilna< « » loiUUed, 

Vot. 111. E 
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sons; a strong fortress defended the ruins of Trajan’s bridge,( 1) and 
several military stations affected to spread beyond the Danube the 
pride of the Roman name. But that name was diverted of its terrors ; 
the Barbarians, in their annual inroads, passed, and contemptuously re¬ 
passed, before these useless bulwarks; and the inhabitants of the fron¬ 
tiers, instead of reposing under the shadow of the general defence, were 
compelled to guaru, with incessant vigilance, their separate habitations. 
The solitude of ancient cities was replenished; the new foundations of 
Justinian acquired, perhaps too hastily, the epithets of impregnable 
and populous; and the auspicious place of his own nativity attracted 
the grateful reverence of the vainest of princes. Under the name of 
Justinifina pritna, the obscure village of Tauresium became the seat of 
an archbishop and a prefect, whose jurisdiction extended over set cn 
warlike provinces of lllyricum,(2) and the corrupt appellation of G'ius- 
tendil still indicates, about twenty miles to the south Of Sophia, the re¬ 
sidence of a Turkish sanjak.(3) For the use of the emperor’s country¬ 
men, a cathedral, a palace, and an aqueduct, were speedily constructed; 
the public and private et”. fives were adapted to the greatness of a royal 
city; and the strength of the walls resisted, during the lifetime of Jus¬ 
tinian, the unskilful assaults of the Huns and Sclavonians. Their pro¬ 
gress was sometimes retarded, and their hopes of rapine were disap¬ 
pointed, by the innumerable castles, which, in the provinces of Dacm, 
Epirus, Thessaly, Macedonia, and Thrace, appeared to cover the 
whole face of the country. Six hundred of these forts were built or re¬ 
paired by the emperor: but it seems reasonable to believe, that t* far 
greater part consisted only of a stone or brick tower, in the midst of a 
stjunre or circular area, which Was surrounded by a wall and ditch, anrl 
afforded in a moment of danger some protection to the peasants and 
cattle Of the neighbouring villages.(4) Yet these military works, which 
exhausted the public treasure, could not remove the just apprehensions 
of Justinian and Ills European subjects. The warm baths of Anchialus 
in Thrace were rendered as safe as they were salutary; but the rich 

f utures of Thessalonica were foraged by the Scythian cavalry ; the de- 
icious vale of Teitipe, three hundred miles from the Danube, was con¬ 
tinually alarmed by the sound of war ;(5) and no unfortified spot, how¬ 
ever distant? or solitary, could securely enjoy the blessings of peace. 
The straits of Thermopylae, which seemed to protect, but which had so 
often betrayed, the safety of Greece, were diligently strengthened by 
the labours of Justinian. From the edge of the sea-shore, through the 
forest and valleys, and as far as the summit of Hie Thessalian moun¬ 
tains, a strong wall was continued, which occupied every practicable 
entrance. Instead of a hasty crowd of peasunts, a garrison of two thou¬ 
sand soldiers was stationed alokg the rampart; granaries of corn, and 
reservoirs of water, were provided for their use ; and by a precaution 


(1) Procopius affirms (lib iv. c. 6.), that the DftnpLe was stopped by the ruins of the 
bridge. Had Apollodorus, the architect, left a description of his own work, the fabulous 
wonders of Dion Cassius (lib Ixviil. p. 1129.,) would have been corrected by the genome 
picture. Trajan’s bridge consisted of twenty or twenty-two stone plies with wooden grebes; 
liie river is shallow, the cm tent gentle, and Hie whole interval no ittore than four hundred 
and forty-three (Keim.ir ad Dion, from Marsigli) nr ftve bundled and fifteen 1«itn (d’Anville 
Geographic Aneienne, tom. i. p 305 ). 

(2) Of tbe two Daciss, Meditermnea and thpensh, Dardama, Pitevafiutiia. lhe second 
M<e»ia, and tbe second Macedonia bee Justinian (Novell ll.J who speaks of bis castles 
beyond the Danubei and of homines semper bethels rudoribua inlnereiites 

(3) Set d’Aitville (Meinoires de I*Academic, Ate. tom. xxxi. p. 289,220 ); Rycaut (Present 
State of the Tnrkish empire, p. 97. 416.) Marsigli (State Militare del Impelio Ottoinauo, 
u. 130 ) Tbe aaiijak of Gimtendil is one offtbe twenty under tbe beglerbeg ot koinelia, and 
bis district inamuius forty-eight zaims and five hundred and eiglitj-tfree timativt r. 

(A) Thesis fortifications may lie compered to the casUes in Miugieha (Chardin, Voyages eu 
perse, tom ). p. 60.131.)—a natural picture. 

(5) Tbe valley of Tempe is situate along tbe liver Peneus, between the lulls of Ossa ami 
Olympus ■ it is only five miles long, and in some places no more than one hundred and 
twenty feet in breadth. Us verdant beauties are elegantly described by Pliny, (Hist Natur. 
lib. Iv, 13.) and inoie diffusely by lEllan (Hist. Var, lib. m. t, 1). 
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that inspired the cowardice which it foresaw', convenient fortresses were 
erected for their retreat. The walls of Corinth, overthrown by an 
earthquake, and the mouldering bulwarks of Athens and Platsea, were 
carefully restored ; the Barbarians were discouraged by the prospect of 
successive and painful sieges ; and the naked cities of Peloponnesus 
were covered by the fortifications of the isthmus of Corinth. At the ex¬ 
tremity of Europe, another peninsula, the Thracian Chersonesus, runs 
three days' journey into the sea, to form, with the adjacent shores of 
Asia, the straits of the Hellespont. The, intervals between eleven 
populous towns were filled by lofty woods, fair pastures, and arable 
lands: and the isthmus, or thirty-seven stadia or furlongs, had been 
fortified by a Spartan general nine hundred years before the reign of 
JustinL-in.(l) In an age of freedom and valour, the slightest rampart may 
prevent a surprise; and Procopius appears insensible of the superiority 
of ancient times, while he praises the solid construction and double pa¬ 
rapet of a wall, whose long arms stretched on either side into the sea: 
but whose strength was deemed insufficient to guard the Chersonesus, 
if each city, and particularly Gallipoli and Sestus, had not been secured 
by their peculiar fortifications 'Ine long wall, as it was emphatically 
styled, was a work as disgraceful in the object, as it was respectable in 
the execution. The riches of a capital diffuse themselves over the 
neighbouring country, and the territory of Constantinople, a paradise 
of nature, was adorned with the luxurious gardens and villas of the se¬ 
nators and opulent citizens. But their wealth served only to attract 
the bold and rapacious Barbarians ; the noblest of the Romans, in tjie 
bosom of peaceful indolence, were led away into Scythian captivity, and 
their sovereign might view, from his palace, the hostile flames which 
were insolently spread to the gates of the imperial city. At the dis¬ 
tance only of forty miles, Anastasius was constrained to establish a last 
frontier; his’ long wall, of sixty miles from the Propontis to the Euxine, 

J troclaimed the impotence of his arms ; and as the danger became more 
mminent, new fortifications were added by the indefatigable prudence 
of Justiman.(2) 

Asia Minor, after the submission of the Isaurians,(3) remained with¬ 
out enemies and without fortifications. Those bold savages, who had 
disdained to be the subjects of Galienus, persisted two hundred and 
thirty years in a life o# independence and rapine. The most successful 
princes respected the strength of the mountains and the despair of the 
natives; their fierce spirit was sometimes soothed with gifts, and some¬ 
times restrained by terror ; and a military count, with three legions, 
fixed his permanent and ignominious station in the heart of the Roman 
provinces.(4) But no sooner was the vigilance of power relaxed or di¬ 
verted, than the light-armed squadrons descended from the hills, and 
invaded the peaceful plenty of Asia. Although the Isaurians were not 
remarkable for stature or bravery, want rendered them bold, and ex¬ 
perience made them skilful in the exercise of predatory war. They ad¬ 
vanced with secrecy and speed to the attack of villages and defenceless 
towns j their flying parties have sometimes touched the Hellespont, the 
Euxine, and the gates of Tarsus, Antioch, or Damascus ;{&) and the 

(t) Xenophon Hellenic, lib. iii. c. 3. After a lone and tedious conversation with ibe 
Byzantine declaimers bow refreshing is the trutb, the simplicity, the elegance of an Attic 
writer I 

(S) see the long wall Iii Evagrlus flib. iv. c. 38 ). Tbia whole article i» drawn from the 
fourth book of the Edifices, except Anchiaii>a(Jib. ill. c. 7.). 

(3) In tbe course of this history, l have sometimes mentioned, and much olttuer slighted, 
the hasty inroads of the IsamUiis, which were not attended with any consequences. 

(4) Trebellius Potlio in Hist. August, p. 107. who lived under Diocletian, or Constantino, 
See likewise Panrirolns ad Not. Imp Orient, c. l'J. 141. See Cod. Theodos. lib. as. tit. 3£> 
leg. 37. with a copious collective Annotation of Godefroy, tom. III. p. 856,857. 

(5) see the full and wide extent of their inroads in rbUostorgias (Hist. Kecks. Up. U c. 
8.), with Uodefroy’s learned Dissertations. 
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spmi was lodged in their inaccessible mountains, before the Roman 
troops had received their orders, or the distant province had computed 
its loss. The guilt of rebellion and robbery excluded them from the 
rights of national enemies; and the magistrates w ere instructed by an 
edict, that the trial or punishment of an Isnurian, even on the festival 
of Easter, was a meritorious act of justice and piety.( l) If the captives 
were condemned to domestic slavery, they maintained, with their sword 
or dagger, the private quarrel of their masters; and it was found ex¬ 
pedient for the public tranquillity, to prohibit the service of such dan¬ 
gerous retainers. When their countryman Tarcalis-sieus or Zeno as¬ 
cended the throne, he invited a faithful and formidable hand of Isau- 
rians, who insulted the court and city, and were rewarded by an annual 
tribute of five thousand pounds of gold. But the hopes of fortune de¬ 
populated the mountains, luxury enervated the hardiness of their minds 
and bodies, and in proportion as they mixed with mankind, they became 
less qualified for the enjoyment of poor and solitary freedom. After the 
death of Zeno, his successor Anastasius suppressed their pensions, ex¬ 
posed their persons to the revenge of the people, banished them from 
Constantinople, and prepared to sustain a war, which left only the al¬ 
ternative of victory or servitude. A brother of the last emperor usurped 
the title of Augustus ; his cause was powerfully supported by the arms, 
the treasures, and the magazines, collected by Zeno ; and the native 
Isaurians must have formed the smallest portion of the hundred and 
fifty thousand Barbarians under his standard which was sanctified, for 
the first time, by the presence of a fighting bishop. Their disorderly 
numbers were vanquished in the plains of Phyrgia by the valour and 
discipline of the Goths ; but a war of six years almost exhausted the 
courage of the emperor.(2) The Isaurians retired to their mountains ; 
their fortresses were successively besieged and ruined ; their communi¬ 
cation with the sea was intercepted ; the bravest of their leaders died 
in arms ; the surviving chiefs, before their execution, were dragged in 
chains through the Hippodrome; a colony of their youth was trans¬ 
planted into Thrace, anu the remnant of the people submitted to the 
Homan government. Yet some generations elapsed before their minds 
were reduced to the level of slavery. The populous villages of mount 
Taurus were filled with horsemen and archers; they resisted the im¬ 
position of tributes, but they recruited the ariflies of Justinian; and 
liis civil magistrates, the proconsul of Cappadocia, the count of Isauria, 
and the prators of Lycaonia and Pisidia, were invested with military 
power to restrain the licentious practice of rapes and assassinations.(3) 
If we extend our view from the tropic to the mouth of the Tauais, 
we may observe on one hand, the precautions of Justinian to curb the 
savages of jEthiopia,(4) and on the other, the long walls which he con¬ 
structed in Crimam for the protection of his friendly Goths, a colony of 
three thousand shepherds and wamors.(5) From that peninsula to 


(1) Cod Justinian, lib. ik tit 12 leg. 10. The punishments are severe— a due of a hun¬ 
dred ponufla of gold, degradation, and even death. The public peace might afford a pretence, 
but Zeno was desirous of monopolizing the valour and service ot the fsauriam 

(2) The Isaurian war and the triumph of Anastasias aie briefly and darkly represented by 
John Mahtla (tom. ti. p. 106, 107.); b.vagrin* (lib. ill. c. 35.) , rhenpli.me* (p lid—ISO.) and 
the Chronicle of Marcelllnus. 

(3) Fortes ea regio(says Justinian) viros hahet, tier in ul!o differt .lb Isaur.a, though Pro¬ 
copius (Persic, lib. I. c T3 ) marks ad essential dilteiciice between their military character; 
yet in former times the l.ycaonlans and Puldians had defended their liberty against the great 
Wag (Xenophon. Anabasis, lib Hi, c 2). Justinian inuodnccs some false and ridiculous 
erudition of the ancient empire of the Pnmlians, and Lycaomans, who, atier visiting Rome 
(long before /Eneas), gave a name and people to Lycaonia (Novell 21, 25. 27 50.). 

(4) See Procopius, Persic, lib i c 19 I lie altar of national concord, of annual sacrifice 
and oaths, which Diocletian had erected in the Isle of Elephantine, was demolished by Justi¬ 
nian with less policy than zeal. 

(5) Procopius de Edificiis, lib. ill c 7. Hat. lib. vm e. 3,1. These un-imbllimis Goths 
hail refused to follow the standard of Tlieodonc As late as the fifteenth and sixteenth ceu 
uiry, the name and nation might be discovered between Catfi and the straits of Azepb. 
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Trebizond the eastern curve of the Euxine was secured by forts, by 
alliance, or by religion: and the possession of Lazica, the Colchos of 
ancient, the Mingrelia of modern, geography, soon became the object of 
an important war. Trebizond, in after-times the seat of a romantic 
empire, was indebted to the liberality of Justinian for a church, an aque¬ 
duct, and a castle, whose ditches are hewn in the solid rock. From that 
maritime city, a frontier-line of fn e hundred miles may be drawn to the 
fortress of C'ircesium, the last Roman station on the Euphmtes.(l) 
Above Trebizond immediately, and five days’ journey to the south, the 
country rises into dark forests and craggy mountains, as savage, though 
not so lofty, as the Alps and the Pyrenees. In this rigorous climate,(y) 
where the snows seldom melt, the fruits are tardy and tasteless ; even 
honey is poisonous; the most industrious tillage would be confined to 
some pleasant valleys; and the pastoral tribes obtained a scanty suste¬ 
nance from the flesh and milk of their cattle. The Chalybians(:i) de¬ 
rived their name and temper from the iron quality of the soil; and, 
since the days of Cyrus, they might produce, under the various appel¬ 
lations of Chaldeans, and Zanians, an uninterrupted prescription or war 
and rapine. Under the reign of Justinian, they acknowledged the God* 
nnddthe emperor of the Romans, and seven fortresses were built in the 
most accessible passes, to exclude the ambition of the Persian .mo¬ 
narch.(4) The principal source of the Euphrates descends from the 
Chalybian mountains, and seems to flow towards the w-est and the Eux¬ 
ine ; bending to the south-west, the river passes under the walls of 
Satala and Melitene (which were restored by Justinian as tire bulwarks 
of the Lesser Armenia), and gradually approaches the Mediterranean 
sea ; till at length repelled by mount Taurus,(5) the Euphrates inclines 
his long and flexible course to the south-east and the gulf of Persia. 
Among the Homan cities beyond the Euphrates, we distinguish two 
recent foundations, which were named from Theodosius, and the relics 
of the martyrs, and two capitals, Amida and Edcssa, which are cele¬ 
brated in the history of every age. Their strength was proportioned, 
by Justinian, to the danger of their situation. A ditch and palisade 
might be sufficient to resist the artless force of the cavalry of Scythia ; 
but more elaborate works were Required to sustain a regular siege against 
the arms and treasures of the great king. His skilful engineers under¬ 
stood the methods of conducting deep mines, and of raising platforms 
to the level of the rampart: he shook the strongest battlements with 
his military engines, and sometimes advanced to the assault with a line 
of moveable turrets on the bucks of elephants. In the great cities of 
the east, the disadvantage of space, pernaps of position, was compen¬ 
sated by the zeal of the people, who seconded the garrison in the defence 


(il’4iiville Memoires de l'Academm, tom wr. p. 240), I hey well deserved the curiosity of 
rn$t>e<piins i p 321 —326 ), hut seem to have vanished in the more recent account of the Mis¬ 
s-urns dn Lesaut (ton). I ), loit, I’e-ssonel, \c 
(l) ror the geography ami architecture of this A lineman border, see the Persian Wats and 
hditices (III, it. c. 4—7 li» ill c 2—7 ) ot I'rocopius 
(?) I he country is described by loumefoii (Voyage au Levant, tom In lettie 17, 18.). 
That skilful botanist soon discowierl the plant that lufects the honey (Plm.xxi 44, 45.). lie 
observes, that the soldiers of Imullns might indeed b- astonished at the cold, since, even m 
the plain ot hrzeriitn, snow sometimes hills in June, and the harvest is seld >in limthed before 
heptetntxr 'I he bills ol Aiminui are lio'ow the luitielli degree of latitude, but In the moun¬ 
tainous country which I inhibit, it is well known that ail ascent of some hours carues the 
iraveller from the (lunate of lanxmdoc to that ol Norway, and a general theory has been 
iiitrodui ed, that under the line, ,m elevation ol ttvo thousand four hundred l iht\ is equivalent 
in the co,d ol tl e polar uic'r (lfomoud. Observations s.u Its Voyages de Cose dans la Suisse, 
tom. it p. 104 ) 

(5 } I he ideutitv or proximity of the ( lialylnans, or Chaldeans, may be Investigated in Strabo 
(III, Ml p. this, Ml, 1, u 11.11 Ills ((-coginpli. Ainiq Uiui.il p. 202—204.), and Treret (Mem. 
de I* A< sideline, inni iv p 5*M ) Xennpl on supposes, in his romance (Cyropaed. lib. lil.), the 
same hniluila.is auaiust whom lie had (ought u Ins retreat (Anabasis, lib. Iv }. 

(1) I’rncopius, Persu III, I t li. I>c MlllC. lib ill c. 6 

(5) Ni lamus ubstet m nostra mam vcnturiis (Pomponms Mela, ill. 8 ). Pliny, a poet as 
well as a naturalist (v 20.), personifies the river and mountain, and describe* their combat, 
bee the comae of the limits and Eiiphiates, in the excellent treatise of d'Anviile. 
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of their country and religion ; and the fabulous promise of the son of 
God, that Edessa should never he taken, filled the citizens with violent 
confidence, and chilled the besiegers with doubt and dismay.(l) The 
subordinate towns of Armenia and Mesopotamia were diligently 
strengthened, and the posts which appeared to have any command of 
ground or water, were occupied by numerous forts, substantially built of 
stone, or more hastily erected with the obvious materials of earth and 
brick. The eye of Justinian investigated every spot; and his cruel 
precautions might attract the war into some lonely vale, whose peaceful 
natives connected by trade and marriage, were ignorant of national dis¬ 
cord and the quarrels of princes. Westward of the Euphrates, a sandy 
desert extends above six hundred miles to the lied Sea. Nature had 
interposed a vacant solitude between the ambition of two rival empires: 
the Arabians, tUl Mahomet arose, were formidable only as robbers; and 
in the proud security of peace, the fortifications of Syria were neglected 
on the most vulnerable side. 

But the national eir lity, at least the effects of that enmity, had been 
suspended by a truce, which continued above fourscore years. An am¬ 
bassador from the emperor Zeno accompanied the rash and unfortunate 
Perozes, in his expedition against the Neptlialites or White Huns, vqfrose 
conquest had been stretched from the Caspian to the heart of India, 
whose throne was enriched with emeralds,(2) and whose cavalry was 
supported by a line of two thousand elephants.(3) The Persians were 
twice circumvented, in a situation which made valour useless and flight 
impossible'; and the double victory of the Huns was achieved by mili¬ 
tary stratagem. They dismissed their royal captive after he had sub¬ 
mitted to adore the majesty of a Barbarian; and the humiliation was 
poorly evaded by the casuistical subtilty of the Magi, who instructed 
Perozes to direct his attention to the rising sun. The indignant suc¬ 
cessor of Cyrus forgot his danger and his gratitude; he renewed the 
attack with headstrong fury, and lost both his army and his life.(4) The 
death of Perozes abandoned Persia to her foreign and domestic enemies; 
and twelve years of confusion elapsed before his son Cabades or Kohad 
could embrace any designs of ambition or revenge. The unkind parsi¬ 
mony of AnastaSius was the motive or jffetence of a Roman war ;(5) the 
Huns and Arabs marched under the Persian standard, and the fortifica¬ 
tions of Armenia and Mesopotamia were, at that time, in a ruinous or 
imperfect condition. The emperor returned his thanks to the governor 
and people of Matyropolis, for the prompt surrender of a city which 
could not be successfully defended, and the conflagration of Theudosio- 

(1) Procopius (Persic, lib. It. e. 12.) tells the story with the tone half sceptical, half suptr 
notions, of Herodotus. The promise was not in the primitive lie of Eusebius, hut dates at 
least fro in the year 400; and a third lie, the Veronica, was soon raised, on the two former 
(Evagrirts, lib. iv. c 27 ). As Edessa has beef) taken., rilleuiont mutt disclaim the promise 
(Mem Eccles tom i p. 362. 383. 617.). 

(2) They were purchased fioni the merchants of Adulis who traded to India (Cosmas, Topo¬ 
graph. Christ, lib xi p. 339.) , yet. In tbe estimate of precious stones, the Scythian emerald 
was the flrst, the Bactrian the second, the /Ethiopian only the third (Hill’s Theophrastus, 
p. 61. See. 92.). The production, mines, See. of emeralds, are involved In darkness; and It is 
doubtful whether we possess any of tbe twelve sorts known to tbe ancients (dognet. Origine 
des Lots, Sec. part, li lib. 2. c 2. art 3.). In this war tbe Hnns got, or at least Perozes lost, 
tbe finest ptarl in the world, of which Procopius relates a ridiculous fable. 

, (3) The Indo-Scythse continued to reign from the time of Augustus (Hionys Perieget 1088 
with tbe Commentary of Eustathius, in Hudson, Gengraph. Minor, tom tv.) to that ol tbe 
eldest Jnstin. (Cosmas. Topograph. Christ, lib xl p. 338, 339 ) On their origin and con¬ 
quests, seed’Anville (sur I’lude, p. 18. 45 Sec. 69. 85. 89 ) In,the second century they wcie 
masters of Larice or Uiieierat. 

(4) See the fete of Phirouz, or Perotes, and its consequences, in Procopius, < I’crsic. Iih. i. 
e. 3—6 ) who may he compared with the fragments of oriental history (d’Herbelot, HibUw. 
Orient, p 351. mid Texeita, History of Persia, translated or abridged by Mevens, lib. 1. c. 32. 
p. 132—138.). The chronology is atilv ascertained by Asseman (Bibliot. Orient, tom m. 
p. 396 -427.). 

(5) The Persian war, under the reigns of Anastasias and Justin, may be collected from 
Procopius (Persic, lib. «. c 7-9), 'Ilieophaiies (in Chronograph p. 124—127.), Cvagrius 
(lib. Hi. r 37.), Marccllinus tin Citron, p. 47.), and Josue Stylites (apud Asseman tom. i. 
p. 372-281.) 
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polis might justify the conduct of their prudent neighbours. Amida 
sustained a long and destructive siege: at the end of three months the 
logs of fifty thousand of the soldiers of Cabades was not balanced by any 
prospect of success, and it was in vam that the Magi deduced a flatter¬ 
ing prediction from the indecency of the women on the ramparts, who 
had revealed their most secret charms to the eyes of the assailants. A* 
length, in a silent night, they ascended the most accessible tower, which 
was guarded only by some monks, oppressed after the duties of a fes¬ 
tival, with sleep and wine. Scaling ladders were applied at the dawn of 
day; the presence of Cabades, his stern command, and his drawn sword, 
compelled the Persians to vanquish ; and before it was sheathed, four¬ 
score thousand of the inhabitants had expiated the blood of .their com¬ 
panions. After the siege of Amida, the war continued three years, and 
the unhappy frontier tasted the full measure of its calamities. The 
gold of Anastasius was offered too late, the number of his troops was 
defeated by the number of their generals ; the country was stripped of 
its inhabitants, and both the Jiving and the dead were abandoned to the 
wild beasts of the desert. The resistance of Odessa, and the deficiency 
of spoil, inclined the mind of Cabades to peace ; he sold his conquests 
for an exorbitant prira: and the same line, though marked with slaughter 
and devastation, stdl separated the two empires. To avert the repeti¬ 
tion of the same evils, Anastasius resolved to found a new colony, so 
strong, that it should defy the power of the Persian, so far advanced, 
towards Assyria, that-its stationary troops might defend the province by 
the menace or operation of offensive war. For this purpose, the town 
of Dara,(l) fourteen miles from Nisibis, and four days* journey from 
the Tigris, was peopled and adorned; the hasty works of Anastasius 
were improved by the perseverance of Justinian; and without insisting 
on places less important, the fortifications of Dara may represent the 
military architecture of the age. The city was Surrounded with two 
w alls, and the interval between them of fifty paces, afforded a retreat to 
the cattle of the besieged. The inner wall was a monument of strength 
and beauty: it measured sixty feet from the ground, and the height of 
the towers was one hundred feet ; the loop-holes from whence an enemy 
might be annoyed with missile weapons, were small but numerous: the 
soldiers were planted along tlft rampart, under the shelter of double 
galleries, and a third platform, spacious and secure, was raised on the 
summit of the towers. The exterior wall appears to have been less 
lofty, but more solid ; and each tower was protected by a quadrangular 
bulwark. A hard rocky soil resisted the tools of the miners, and on the 
south-east, where the ground was more tractable, their approach was 
retarded by a new work, which advanced in the shape of a half-moon. 
The double and treble ditches were filled with a stream of water; and 
in the management of the river, the most skilful labour was employed 
to supply the inhabitants, to distress the besiegers, and to prevent the 
mischiefs of a natural or artificial inundation. Dara continued more 
than sixty years to fulfil the wishes of its founders, and to provoke the 
jealousy of the Persians, who incessantly complained, that this impreg¬ 
nable fortress had been constructed in manifest violation of the treaty of 
peace between the two empires. 

Between the Euxine and the Caspian, the countries of Cholchos, 
Iberia, and Albania, are intersected in every direction by the branches 
of mount Caucasus ; ar.d the two principal gates, or passes, from north 
to south, have been frequently confounded in the geography both of the 
ancients and moderns. The name of Catnian or Albanian gates, is pro- 


m Ti, e description of Dara is amply and correctly given by Procopius (Persic,, lib, |. 
c 10 lib ii c. 13. De Edrflp. lib. ii c. 1— S. lib. ill. c.5 ). See the sUoatinn |u dinvJIJo 
(Pfcupbrate et la rigre, p. 53- 55.), though be seems to double the interval between Dgn and 


Msibis. 
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jieily applied to Derhend,(l) winch occupies a short declivity between 
the mountains and the sea; the city, it we give credit to local tradition, 
had been founded by the Greeks ; and this dangerous entrance was for¬ 
tified hv the kings of Persia with a mole, double walls, aucl doors of 
iron. 'I*he Iberian gates(2) are formed by a narrow passage of six miles 
m mount Caucasus, which opens from the northern side of Iberia or 
Georgia, into the plain that reaches to the Tamils and the Volga. A 
fortress, designed by Alexander, perhaps, or one of his successors, to 
command that important pass, had descended by right of conquest or 
inheritance to a prince of the Huns, who offered it for a moderate price 
to the emperor: but while Anastasius paused, while he timorously com¬ 
puted the cost and the distance, a more vigilant rival interposed, and 
Gabades forcibly occupied the straits of Caucasus. The Albanian and 
Iberian gates excluded the horsemen of Scythia from the shortest and 
most practicable roads, and the whole front of the mountain was covered 
by the rampart of Gog and Magog, the long wall which has excited the 
curiosity of an Arabian raliph(3) and a Russian eomjueror.(l) A< fold¬ 
ing to a recent description, huge stones, seven feet thick, twenty-one 
feet in length, or height, are artificially joined without iron or cement, 
to compose a wall, which run, above three hundred guiles from the shores 
of Derbend, over the hills and through th® valleys of Daghestan and 
Georgia. Without a vision, such a work might be undertaken by the 
policy of Cahndea; without a miracle, it niieht be accomplished by his 
son, so formidable to the Romans under the <ame*of ('hosroes ; so dear 
to the orientals, under the appellation of Nushirwan. The Per-ian 
monarch held in his hand the keys both of peace and war; but he stipu ■ 
lated in every treaty, that Justinian should contribute to the expense of 
a common barrier, which equally protected the two empires from the 
inroads of the Scythians (,5) 

VII. Justinian suppressed the schools of Athens and the consulship 
of Rome, which had given so many sage<* and heroes to mankind. Roth 
theift institutions had long since degenerated from their primitive glory ; 
yet some reproach may be justly inflicted on the avarice ami jealous) of 
a prince, by whose hands such venerable ruins were destroyed. 

Athens, after her Persian triumphs, adopted the philosophy of Ionia 
and the rhetoric of Sicily ; and these sftidies became the patrimony of 
a city w hose inhabitants, about thirty thousand males, condensed, w ithin 
the period of a single life, the genius of ages and millions. Our seme 
of the dignity of human natuie is exalted by the simple lecollection, 
that Isoci.ites(€) was the companion of Plato and Xenophon ; that he 
assisted, pcihaps with the historian Thucydides, at the fiist representa¬ 
tions of the (Edipus of Sophocles and the Iphigeniu of Euupides ; and 

(1) For the city .iiul pass of Uerbend, see d’Herhelot (Pibliot. Client, p 137. SO! 807 ), 
Peine ilc l,t iroiv (Hist, de Guigiscau, lib. iv, ci9). Histoire Genealoiciqne >le I’atiirs (tom. 
i T>. 120.), ultamis (Voyage «n Perse, p 10.%—1011 ), and Corneille le Bnme (Voyage*, tom. 
i p. 146, 147 ), Ins vitu may be compared vvilh the plan ul Clcanns, who judges the wail t<> 
be ot shells and giaiel baldened by tune. 

(2) PioLopms, though with some confusion, always denominates them Caspian (Persic, 
lib i (..10) Ihe pas* is now styled Tataitopa, the I arm gates (U’Anville, Geographic 
Ancieiiue, tom. ii p 110, 120). 

(3) I be imaginary rampart ol Gog and Magog, w*>ub wrs stnmifly ciploicd and bfhesed 
by a laliph of Hie nintii leiituiy, appears to be del lied fiom Hie gale* ol Mount Caucasus, 
and a vague rcpoit ot the wall of China. (Gcogiaph. Niibiensts, p. £67-270. Memoirs de- 
V Academic, tom u\l p 210—21?) 

(4) See a learned disi.irt.umu of Baler, de muto Vaueatfo, in Comment Acad. Petmpol. 
ami. 1726 tom i p 423 - 463 but it is destitute ol a inap or plan When the Czai I etrr I 
became maslei ol On bend in the year 1722, the measure of Hie wall was found to be three 
thousand two hundred aud eighty five Russian orgyga, nr fathoms, each ol seveu feet Lugiish , 
in the whole somewhat more than four tniles in length. 

(5) See the fortifications and treaties of Chosroes o” Nushirwan, in Riocopms (Peiaic. lib. i. 
c. 16 22 ub ii ), and d’Her helot (p 682.). 

(6) 1 he life of Isociates extends from Olymp 86.1 to 110 .5. (ante Christ 436 -438.) See 
THonvs Haliraru tom ii p 149, 130 edit. Hudson ; Plutarch (sive anonymous) ill \ it. X. 
Oratorum, p 1338—1 M3 edit. II. Stcpli, Phot. cud. 269. p. 1433. 
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that his pupils iEscliines and Demosthenes contended for the crown of 
patriotism in the presence of Aristotle, the master of Theophrastus, who 
taught at Athens with the founders of the Stoic and Epicurean sects.(l) 
The ingenious youth of Attica enjoyed the benefits of their domestic 
education, which was communicated without envy to the rival cities. 
Two thousand disciples heard the lessons of Theophrastus ;(2) the 
schools of rhetoric must have been still more populous than those of 
philosophy; and a rapid succession of students diffused the fame of 
their teachers, as far as the utmost limits of the Grecian language and 
name. Those limits were enlarged by the victories of Alexander ; the 
arts of Athens survived her freedom and dominion; and the Greek 
colonies, which the Macedonians planted in Egypt, and scattered over 
Asia, undertook long and frequent pilgrimages to worship the Muses in 
their favourite temple on the banks of the Jlissus. The Latin conquerors, 
respectfully listened to the instructions of their subjects and captives ; 
the names of Cicero and Horace were inrolled in the schools of Athens; 
and, after the perfect settlement of the Roman empire, the native* of 
Italy, of Afuca, and of -Britain, conversed in the groves of the academy 
with their fellow-students of the east. The studies of philosophy anil 
eloquence are congenial to a popular state, which encourages the free¬ 
dom of inquiry, and submits only to the force of persuasion. In the 
republics of Gieece and Rome, the art of speaking was the powei/ul 
engine of pitriotism or ambition; and the schools of rhetoric poured 
forth a colony of statesmen and legislators. When the liberty of public 
debate was suppressed, the orator, m the honourable profession of an 
advocate, might plead the cause of innocence and justice ; lie might 
abuse his talents in the more profitable trade of panegyric; and the 
same precepts continued to dictate the fanciful declamations of the 
sophist, and the chaster beauties of historical composition. The sys¬ 
tems, which professed to unfold the nature of God, of man, and of the 
imn cinc, entertained the curiosity of the philosophic student; and, 
according to the temper of his mind, ho might doubt with the sceptics, 
or decide with the Stoics, sublimely speculate with Plato, or severely 
argue with Aristotle. The pride of the adverse sects had fixed an un¬ 
attainable term of moral happiness and perfection; but the race was 
gi,cions and salutary; the disciples of Zeno, and even those of Epicu- 
viiq were t tught both to act and to suffer ; and the death of Petronms 
was not less effectual than that of Seneca, to humble a tyrant by the 
discovery of his impotence. The light of science could not indeed he 
rujifinrri within the walls of Athens. Her incomparable writers address 
them*clcos to the human race; the living masters emigrated to Italy 
and A 1.1 ; Berytus, in later tildes, was devoted to the study of the law; 
astronomy and physic were cultivated in the museum of Alexandria ; 
but the Attic schools of rhetoric and philosophy maintained their supe¬ 
rior reputation from the Peloponnesian war to the reign of Justinian. 
Athens, though situated in a barren soil, possessed a pure air, a free 
navigation, and the monuments of ancient art. That sacred retire¬ 
ment was seldom disturbed by business of trade or government; and 
the last of the Athenians were distinguished by their lively wit, the pu¬ 
rity of their taste and language, their social manners, and some traces, 
at least in discourse, of the magnanimity of their fathers. In the sub¬ 
urbs of the city, the academy of tho Platonists, the lyceum of the Peri¬ 
patetics, the portico of the Stoics, and the garden of the Epicureans, 
were planted with frees and decorated with statues, and the philoso¬ 
phers, instead of being immured in a cloister, delivered their instructions 

fl) 1 lie « IkmiU of Alliens arc copiously, (bough concisely, re pies.cn tel in the Fortmm 
AUic.i of Wciirsms (c. nil p. 5#—73 in torn l Opp ). lor the state and arts of the illy, see 
the tnst hook ot Pdiisanias, and a small tract of ntciearclius (iii the second volume of Hud¬ 
son's ocogiapbers), who wsore abouLOIymp 117. Ilodwell's blsseilat, sett. 

(2) inogcii l.acit. <iu \ it. PlnWsopli, 1. v. scjrn. 37. p. 289-, 
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in spacious and pleasant walks, which, at different hours, were conse¬ 
crated to the pvercises of the mind and body. The genius of the foun¬ 
ders still lived in those venerable seats; the ambition of succeeding to 
the masters of human reason, excited a generous emulation ; and the 
merit of the candidates was determined, on each vacancy, by the free 
voices of an enlightened people. The Athenian professors were paid 
by their disciples: according to their mutual wants and abilities, the 
price appears to have varied from a mina to a talent; and Isocrates 
nimselr, who derides the avarice of the sophists, required, in his school 
of rhetoric, about thirty pounds from each of his hundred pupils. The 
wages of industry are just and honourable, yet the same Isocrates shed 
tears at the first receipt of a stipend; the stoic might blush when he 
was hired to preach the contempt of money; and I should be sorry to 
discover, that Aristotle or Plato so far degenerated from the example 
of Socrates, as to exchange knowledge for gold. But some property of 
lands and houses w'as settled by the permission of the laws, and the 
legacies of the deceased friends, on the philosophic chairs of Athens. 
Epicurus bequeathed to his disciples the gardens which he had purchas¬ 
ed for eighty mime, or two hundred and fifty pounds, with a fund su *- 
cient for their frugal subsistence and monthly festivals ;(1) and the pa¬ 
trimony of Plato afforded an annual rent, which, in eight centuries, was 
gradually increased from three to one thousand pieces of gold.(2) The 
schools of Athens were protected by the w i ;est and most virtuous of the 
Roman princes. The library, which Uadi >an founded, was placed in a 
portico, adorned with pictures, statues, and a roof of alabaster, and 
supported by one hundred columns of Phyrgian marble. 'I he public 
salaries were assigned by the generous spirit of the Antonines; and 
each professor, or politics, of rhetoric, of the Platonic, the Peripatetic, 
the Stoic, and the Epicurean philosophy, received an annual stipend of 
ten thousand drachmie, or more than three hundred pounds steriing.(3) 
After the death of Marcus, these liberal donations, and the privileges 
attached to the thrones of science, were abolished and revived, dimi¬ 
nished and enlarged : but some vestige of royal bounty may he found 
under the successors of Constantine ; and their arbitrary choice of an 
unw orthy candidate might tempt the philosophers of Athens to regret 
the days of independence and poverty.(4) It is remarkable, that the 
impartial favour of the Antonines was bestowed on the four adverse 
sects of philosophy, which they considered as equally useful, or at least 
as equally innocent. Socrates had formerly been the glory and the re¬ 
proach of his country; and the first lessons of Epicurus so strangely 
scandalized the pious ears of the Athenians, that by his exile, and that 
of his antagonists, they silenced all vain disputes concerning the nature 
of the gods. But, in the ensuing year, they recalled the hasty decree, 
restored the liberty of the schools, and were convinced, by the expeu- 
enre of ages, that the moral character of philosophers is not affected by 
the diversity of their theological speculations.(5) 

(1) See the testametit of Epicurus in Diogen. Laert. lib x. segm. 16—SO. p 611, 61?. A 
imgle epistle (ad ianiitiares, 13. 1.) display* the injustice of the Areopagus, the fidelity of the 
Epicurisms, the dexterous politeness of Cicero, and the mixture of contempt and esteem with 
which the Homan senators considered the philosophy and philosophers of t,reepe. 

(2; Damasuus, in Vit. Isulor. apud I’liotuiui, cod ‘Jits p 10.>4 

(3) See tnciau fin Funerh torn 11 p 350—359 edit. Keiir) , I'liiostraLua (In Vit Sophist 
lib. ii. C.S.), aud Dion Cassiof, or XiphiTU (lib Ixxi p. 1195 ), wth tluir editors Dh Soul, 
Olearius, and Reiniar, aud, above all, bahuasms (ad Hist. August p. 72 ). A judicions philo¬ 
sopher (Smith's Wealth ot Nations, vol ii p 340-371.', pielcis the free contributions of the 
stndeiits to a fixed stipend for the piofesaor. 

(4) Uracker, llist. Cut I'hilosoph tom ii. p 510, &c. 

(5) The birth of Epicurus is fixed to the year 3-12 before Christ, (Baylcl, Olympiad 109. 

3. and h“ opened his school at Adieus, oijmp 118. 3. three hundred and six years before 
the same era. Hus intolerant Ian (Athenaeus, lib. xiii. p 610. Diogen Laertius, lib. v. s. 
$1. p. 290. Julius foilux, 95) was enacted in the same, ur the sncceedlug year. (Sigoutus, 
Opp. tom v, p. 62 Menagius, ad Diugeii Laert p 204 Cursim Fasti Attici, tom. Iv. p. 67, 
68) Theophrastus, chief of the I’enpatetics aud disciple of Aristotle, was involved m the 
same exile. 
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The Gothic arms were less fatal to the schools of Athens than the 
establishment of a new religion, whose ministers superseded the exercise 
of reason, resolved every question by an article of faith, and condemned 
the infidel or sceptic to eternal flames. In many a volume of laborious 
controversy, they exposed the weakness of the understanding and the 
corruption of the heart, insulted human nature in the sages of antiquity, 
and proscribed the spirit of philosophical inquiry, so repugnant to tlie 
doctrine, or at least to the temper, of an humble believer. The sur¬ 
viving sect of the Platonists, whom Plato would have blushed to ac¬ 
knowledge, extravagantly mingled a sublime theory with the practice 
of superstition and magic; and, as they remained alone in the midst of 
a Christian world, they indulged a secret rancour against the govern¬ 
ment of the church and state ; whose severity was still suspended over 
their heads. About a century after the reign of Julian,(1) Proclu|,(2) 
was permitted to teach in the philosophic chair of the academy; and 
such was his industry, that he frequently, in the same day, pronounced 
five lessons, and composed seven hundred lines. His sagacious mind 
explored the deepest questions of morals, and metaphysics, and he ven¬ 
tured to urge eighteen arguments against the Christian doctrine of the 
creation of the world. But, in the intervals of study, he personally 
conversed with Pan, Aesculapius, and Minerva, in whose mysteries he 
was secretly initiated, and whose prostrate statues ho adored; in the 
devout persuasion that the philosopher, who is a citizen of the universe, 
should be the priest of its various deities. An eclipse of the sun an¬ 
nounced las approaching end; and his life, with that of his scholar 
Isidore,(3) compiled by two of their most learned disciples, exhibits a 
deplorable picture of the second childhood of human reason. Yet the 
golden chain, as it was fondly styled, of the Platonic succession, con¬ 
tinued forty-four years from the death of Produs, to the edict of Jus¬ 
tinian,(4) which imposed a perpetual silence on the schools of Athens, 
and excited the gnef and indignation of the few remaining votaries of 
Grecian science and superstition. Seven friends and philosophers, Di¬ 
ogenes and Hermias, Eulahus and Priscian, Damascius, Isidore and 
Simplicius, who dissented from the religion of their sovereign, embraced 
the resolution of seeking in a foreign land the freedom which was de¬ 
nied in their native country. They had heard, and they credulously 
believed, that the republic of Plato was realized in the despotic govern¬ 
ment of Persia, and that a patriot king reigned over the happiest and 
most virtuous of nations. They were soon astonished by tne natural 
discovery that Persia resembled the other countries of the globo; that 
Chosroes, who affected the name of a philosopher, was vaiu, cruel, and 
amb'tiuus; that bigotry, and a spirit of intolerance, prevailed among 
the Magi; that the nobles were haughty, the courtiers servile, and the 
magistrates unjust; that the guilty sometimes escaped, and that the 
innocent were often oppressed. The disappointment of the philoso¬ 
phers, provoked them to overlook the real virtues of the Persians; and 
they were scandalized, more deeply perhaps than became their profes¬ 
sion, with the plurality of w ives and concubines, the incestuous mar¬ 
riages, and the custom of exposing dead bodies to the dogs and vultures, 

(1) 1 his 1* no fanciful eia . the Pagans reckoned their calamities from the reifii of thin 
hero Prod us, whose nativity Is marked by his horoscope (A. I). 412, I'ehmarj 8, at C. I', 
died one hundred and twenty four years «*•<> iov\tavao /3a<n\ew r, A. li. 4a5 (Marin in 1 itl 
Frncli, c 36). 

f9) The life of Proi Ins, by M.irimm, was published by Fabilrln* (llainhni;h, 1700, ot ad 
calceiii Blbllot. Latin loud 1703.) See Suidas (tom. ill p. 185, 18b ); lahricius (hiblmt. 
(jra-c lib. V C £6. p 443—552 ), and llrncker (Hist. Crit. Philosnph tom. si. p 319- -326 ). 

(3) The life of Isidore was composed by Damascius (apud Pliotiuni, c«d. 942 p. 1028— 
1076.), Seethe last age of the Paean philosophers in Brucker(tom. li p 341—351.). 

(4 1 The suppression of the schools at Athens Is recorded by John Malala (tom li. p. 187. 
sur necio Cos. Sol), and an anonymous Chronicle in the Vatican library (apud Aleman, 
p IOC). 
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instead of hiding them in the earth, or consuming them with fire. Their 
repentance was expressed by a precipitate return, and they loudly de¬ 
clared, that they had lather die on the borders of the empire, than en¬ 
joy the wealth and favour of the Barbarian. From this journey, how¬ 
ever, they derived a benefit which reflects the purest lustre oil the cha¬ 
racter of Chosroes. He required, that the seven sages, who had visited 
the court of Persia, should be exempted from the penal laws which Jus¬ 
tinian enacted again&t his Pagan subjects ; and this privilege expressly 
stipulated in a treaty of peace, was guarded by the vigilance of a pow¬ 
erful mediator.(l) Siihplirius and his companions ended their lives in 

} >eace and obscurity: and as they left no disciples, they terminated the 
ong list of Grecian philosophers, who may he justly praised, notwith¬ 
standing their defects, as the wisest and most virtuous of their contem¬ 
poraries. The writings of Shnplieiu s arc now extant. His physical and me¬ 
taphysical commentaries on Aristotle have passed away with the fashion 
of the times ; but his moral interpretation of Epictetus is preserved in 
the library of nations, as a classic book, most excellently adapted to di¬ 
rect the will, to puri.y the heart, and confirm the understanding, by a 
just confidence in the nature both of God and man. 

About the same time that Pythagoras first invented the appellation 
philosopher, liberty and the consulship were foupfled at Home by the 
elder Brutus. The revolutions of the consular office, which may be 
viewed in the successive lights of a substance, a shadow, and a name, 
have been occasionally mentioned in the pr sent history. The first ma¬ 
gistrates of the republic had been chosen by the people, to exercise, in 
the senate, and in the camp, the powers of peace and war, which were 
afterwards translated to the emperors. But the tradition of ancient 
dignity was long revered by the Romans and Barbaiians. A Gothic 
historian applauds the consulship of Theodoric as the height of all tem¬ 
poral glory and greatness; (2) the king of Italy himself congratulate^ 
those annual favourites of fortune, who, without the cities, enjoyed the 
splendour of the throne; and at the end of a thousand years, two con¬ 
suls were created by the sovereigns of Rome and Constantinople, for 
the sole purpose of giving a date to the year, ami a festival to the peo¬ 
ple. But the expenses of this festival, in which the wealthy and the 
vain aspired to surpass their predecessors, insensibly arose to the enoi- 
mous sum of 80,000/.; the wisest senators declined a useless honour, 
which involved the certain ruin of their families ; and to this reluctance 
I should impute the frequent chasms in the last age of the consular 
Fasti. The predecessors of Justinian had assisted from the Public 
treasures the dignity of the less opulent candidates; the avarice of that 
prince preferred the cheaper and more convenient method of advice and 
reguIation.(3) Seven processions or spectacles were the number to 
which his edict confined the horse and cnariot-races, the athletic sports, 
the music, and pantomimes of the' theatre, and the hunting of wild 
beasts ; and small pieces of silver were discreetly substituted to the 
gold medals, which had always excited tumult ana drunkenness, when 
they were scattered with a profuse hand among the populace. Not¬ 
withstanding these precautions and his own example, the succession of 
consuls finally ceased in the thirteenth year of Justinian, whose despo¬ 
tic temper might be gratified by the sJent extinction of n title which 

(1) dgathias (lib it p. 00 — 71.) relates tins cm ions story. Chosroes ascended the throw* 
in me year 531, and made In* tirst peaie with the Homans In (lie begi lining of AM, a date 
most compatible w.ib lit* yoit/ig fame and old age of Isidore. (Asueinan. Bibliot Orient, 
tom ill. p. 404. Vagi, tom. ii p. 51.1 550 ) 

<S) Casstodor. Vartai inn I'pist vt 1. Jomaudcj, c Ivn. p. ft?*;, edit. Glut. Quod sumniinu 
boiiini) piimiimqiie hi oiniulo dcctis edit ilur 

(3) see the regulations of Justinian (Novell 10j.), dated at Constantinople, July 5, and ad¬ 
dressed tn Strategms, ticasnicr ol the empiie. 
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Admonished the Romans of their ancient freedom.(l) Yet tlie annual 
consulship still lived in the minds of the people: they fondly expected 
its speedy iestoration; they applauded the gracious condescension of 
successive princes, by whom it was assumed in the first year of their 
reign; and three centuries elapsed, after the death of Justinian, be¬ 
fore that obsolete dignity, which had been suppressed by custom, could 
he abolished by law .(2) The imperfect mode of distinguishing each year 
by the name of a magistrate, was usually supplied by the date of a per¬ 
manent era: the creation of the world, according to the Septuagint 
version, was adopted by the Greeks ;(3) and the Latins, since the age 
of C'harlemaign, have computed their time from the birth of Christ.(4) 


CHAP. XLI. 

Conquest of Justinian in the west.—Character and first Campaigns of 
JSelnanus. —He invades and subdues the Vandal Kingdom of Africa. 
—His triumph—'l he Gothic War.—He recovers Sicily, Naples, and 
Rome — Siege of Rome by the Goths.—Their Retreat and Losses .— 
Nut tender of Ravenna.—Glory of JJchsarius.—His domestic Shame 
and Misfortunes. * 


When Justinian ascended the throne, about fifty years after the fall of 
the western empire, the kingdoms of the Goths and Vandals had ob¬ 
tained a solid, and, as it might seem, m legal establishment, both in 
Europe and Africa. The titles which Roman victory had inscribed, 
were erased with equal justice by the sword of the barbarians ; ami 
their successful rapine derived a more venerable sanction from time, 
from treaties, and from the oaths of fidelity, already repeated by a 
second or third generation of obedient subjects. Experience and Chws- 
tianity had refuted the superstitious Jhope, that Rome was founded by 
the gods to reign for ever over the nations yf the earth. But the proud 
claim of perpetual and indefeasible dominion which her soldiers could 
no longer maintain, was himly asserted by her statesmen and lawyers, 
who'O opinion?, have been sometimes revived and propagated in the 
modern schools of jurisprudence. After Rome herself had been stripped 
of the imperial purple, the princes of Constantinople assumed the sole 
and sacicd sceptre of the monarchy; demanded, as their rightful inhe¬ 
ritance, the provinces which hdtd been subdued by the consuls, or pos- 


(IV Pntcopiiig. in Anecdpt. c 26. Airman, p 106. In the eighteenth year after tl.e consul¬ 
ship of 15e-tlm«.,“ccordlna »o tl.e reckoning of Murrellinus, Victor, Marius, etc the secret 
history was composed, and,*ln the eyes of Procopius, the consulship was dually abolished 

(2; By | eo the Philosopher (Novell. 64 A I) 886 911). See Pagi Dtksertat llypatica, 
p. 323— S62,), and liucauge (Gloss, l.i.ec p 1635, 1656). Even the title was vilified ; tou- 
sirlatiis totilulli • • . vilescmit, sajs Mie emperor himself. 

(3) According to Julius Africanns, &c the world was created the flr't of September, Ove 
thou smut Ove liuudied anti eight jears, three months, and tweiitj live days, before the birth of 
Christ (see Pexroti, Antiqnite des 'lems drfeudue, p. 20 - 28.), and this era has been used by 
the Greeks, the Oriental Christians, and even by the Russians, till the leign of Peter I. I he 
pettod, however arbitrary, is clear and convenient. Of the seven thousand two hundred and 
uiuety-six years, which aic supposed to elapse since the creation, we shall find three thousand 
of ignorance and darkness , two thousand either fabulous or doubtful, one thousand of ancient 
history, commenting null the Pnsisu empire, and the Republics of Rome and Athens, one 
thousand Irorn tire fa 1 ) <>l the Roman empire m the west to the discovery of America . and (he 
ieniaif.i<i£ two hundred anil ninety-six «ill almost complete three centuries of the modern state 
of bnrope and mankind. I regret this chtouology, so far prefeianle to our doub/e and pei- 
pleved iik tin d ot counting bat k.< ml and forward the veais hcfoie and after the Christian ita. 

(4) 'I lie eta of the world has prevailed in the east suite the sixth getieial council (a L> 681.). 
In the west the I lirisliali era was first invented hi the sixth century : it was propagated ns 
the eight bv ihe authority and wntiugs of venerable Bede but it was not till the tenth that 
the use became ltv.vl and popular. See I’Art de verifier les Dates, Dissert. Prelimmairc, p. 
ni U inrtionare Diplomatique, tmn. l. p 329—337, the works of a laborious society of Be. 
nrdictme monks. 
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sessed by the Caesars; and feebly aspired to deliver their faithful sub¬ 
jects of the west from the usurpation of heretics and barbarians. The 
execution of this splendid design was in some degree reserved for Justi¬ 
nian. During the five first years of his reign, he reluctantly waged a 
costly and unprofitable war against the Persians; till his pride submit¬ 
ted to his ambition, and he purchased, at the price of 440,000/. sterling, 
the benefit of a precarious truce, which, in the language of both nations, 
was dignified with the appellation of the endless peace. The safety of 
the east enabled the emperor to employ his forces against the Vandals; 
and the internal state or Africa afforded an honourable motive, and pro¬ 
mised a powerful support, to the Roman arms.(l) 

According to the testament of the founder, the African kingdom had 
lineally descended to Hilderic, the eldest of the Vandal princes. A mild 
disposition inclined the son of a tyrant, the grandson of a conqueror, to 
prefer the counsels of clemehcy and peace ; and his accession was mark¬ 
ed by the salutary edict, widen restored two hundred bishops to their 
churches, and allowed free profession of the Athanasian creed.(y). But 
the Catholics accepted, with cold and transient gratitude, a favour so 
inadequate to their pretensions, and the virtues of Ililderic offended the 
prejudices of his countrymen. The Arian clergy presumed to insinuate 
that he had renounced the faith, and the soldiers more loudly complain¬ 
ed that he had degenerated from tho courage of his ancestors. His 
ambassadors were suspected of a secret and disgraceful negotiation in the 
Byzantine court: and his general, the Ach dies, (3) as he was named, of the 
Vandals, lost a battle against the naked and disorderly Moors. The public 
discontent was exasperated by Gelimer, whose age, descent, and mili¬ 
tary fame, gave him an apparent title to the succession: he assumed, 
with the consent of the nation, the reins of government; and his un¬ 
fortunate sovereign sunk without a struggle from the throne to a dun¬ 
geon, where he was strictly guarded, with a faithful counsellor, and his 
unpopular nephew, the Achilles of the Vandals. But the indulgence 
which Hilderic had shewn to his Catholic subjects had powerfully re¬ 
commended him to the favour of Justinian, who, for the benefit of liis 
own sect, could acknowledge the use and justice of religious toleration: 
their alliance, while the nephefe of Justin remained in a private station, 
was cemented by the mutual exchange of gifts and letters; and the em¬ 
peror Justinian asserted the cause of royalty and friendship. In two 
successive embassies, lie admonished the usurper to repent of his trea¬ 
son, or to abstain, at least, from any farther violence, which might pro¬ 
voke the displeasure of God and of the jlomans ; to reverence the laws 
of kindred and succession, and to suffer an infirm old man peaceably to 
end his days, either on the throne of Carthage, or in the palace of Con¬ 
stantinople. The passions or even the prudence of Gelimer compo'Vd 
him to reject these requests, which were urged inlhe Juaif^hty tone of 
menace and command; and he 1 * 3 justified his ambition in a language 
rarely spoken in a Byzantine court, by alleging the right of a free peo¬ 
ple to remove or punish their chief magistrate, who had failed in the 

( i ) 'I be complete series of the Vandal war U related by Procopius in regular and elegant 
narrative lib i. c 9— SIS. lib li c. 1—IS); and happy wuuld be my lot, could I always 
tread in the footsteps of such a guide From the entire and diligent perusal of the Greek text, 

I have a right to pronounce, that the Latin aud French versions of (nodus and Cousin may 
not be implicitly muted : fet the piesident Cousin has lieeit often praised, and Hugo Crotius 
was the first scholar of a learned age. 

(3) See liulnait, Hist. Persecut. Vandal, c. xii. p. 589. His best evidence is drawn from 
the Life of SL Fulgentiua, composed by one of Ins disciples, transcribed in a great measure in 
the annals of Bnromut, aud priuted in several great collections (catalog. Blbliot. Bunivuense, 
tom. i vol. II. p 1258 ) 

(3) Fur «bat quality of thu mind or body Y For speed, or beauty, or valosr ?— In wliat 
language did the Vandals read Homert—Did he speak German!—The Latins had four ver¬ 
sions (Fabric, tom. i lib. ii. c 5. p. 9V7.) : yet in spite of the praises of Seneca, (Consol, 
c. 26) they appear to have been more successful in imitating, than in translating, the Gieek 

S uets But the name of Achilles might be famous and popular, even among the Illiterate 
arbarlans 
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execution of the kingly office. After this fruitless expostulation, the 
captive monarch wa9 most rigorously treated, his nephew was deprived 
of his eyes, and the cruel Vandal, confident in his strength an<hdistance, 
derided the vain threats and slow preparations of the emperor of the 
east. Justinian resolved to deliver or revenge his friend ; (Jelimer to 
maintain his usurpation ; and the war was preceded, according to the 
practice of civilized nations, by the most solemn protestations that each 
party was sincerely desirous of peace. . 

The report of an African war was gratpful only to the vain and idle 
populace of Constantinople, whose poverty exempted them from tribute, 
and whose cowardice was seldom exposed to military service. But the 
wiser citizens, who judged of the future by the past, revolved in their 
memory the immense loss, both of men and money, which the empire 
had sustained in the expedition of Basiliscus. The troops, which after 
five laborious campaigns had been recalled from the Persian frontier, 
dreaded the sea, the climate, and the anus of an unknown enemy. 'The 
ministers of the finances computed, as far as they might compute, the 
demands of an African war; the taxes which must be found and levied 
to supply those insatiate demands; and the danger, lest their own lives, 
or at least their lucrative employments, should be made responsible for 
the deficiency of the supply. Inspired by such selfish motives (for We 
may not suspect him of any zeal for the public good), John of Cappado¬ 
cia ventured to oppose in full council the inclinations of his master. He 
confessed, that a victory of such importance could not be too dearly 
purchased; but he represented in a 0ave discourse the certain difficul¬ 
ties and the uncertain event. You undertake (said the prefect) to be¬ 
siege Carthage by land; the distance is not less than one hundred nml 
forty days journey ; on the sea, a whole year(l) must elapse before you 
can receive any intelligence from your fleet. If Africa should be re¬ 
duced, it cannot be preserved without the additional conquest of Sicily 
and Italy. Success will impose the obligation of new labours; a single 
misfortune will attract the Barbarians into the heart of your exhausted 
empire. Justinian felt the weight of this salutary advice; he was con¬ 
founded by the unwonted freedom of an obsequious servant; and the 
design of the war would perhaps have been relinquished, if his courage 
had not been revived by a voice which silenced the doubts of profane 
reason. “ 1 have seen a vision (cried an artful or fanatic bishop of the 
“ east). It is the will of Heaven, O emperor; that you should not 
“ abandon your holy entei*prit< for the deliverance of the African church. 
“ The God of battles will march before your standard, and disperse your 
“ eneimes, who are the enemies of his Son.” The emperor might be 
tempted, and his counsellors were constrained, to give credit to this 
seasonable revelation: but they derived more rational hope from the 
revolt, which the adherents of HilderiC or Athanasius had already ex¬ 
cited on the borders of the Vandal monarchy. Pudentius, an African 
subject, had privately signified his loyal intentions, and a small military 
aid restored the province of Tripoli to the obedience of the Romans. 
The government of Sardinia had been intrusted to Godas, a valiant 
Barbarian ; he suspended the payment of tribute, disclaimed his alle¬ 
giance to the usurper, and gave audience to the emissaries of Justinian, 
who found him master of that fruitful island, at the head of his guards, 
and proudly invested with the ensigns of royalty. The forces of the 
Vandals were diminished by discord and suspicion; the Roman armies 
were animated by the spirit of Belisarius ; one of those heroic names 
which are familiar to every age and to every nation. 

(1) A wear—absurd exaggeration ' 1 be conquest of Africa may lie dated A D. SSS. 8ep. 
teuiber 14: it is celebrated by Justinian in the preface to his Institutes, which were pub- 
lisbed November SI of die same year. Including tbe voyage and return, such a computation 
might be truly applied to our Indian empire. 
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'Fite African us of new Rome was born, and perhaps educated, amon/ 
the Thracian peasants,(l) without any of those advantages which hail 
formed the virtues of the elder and the younger Scipio; a noble origin, 
liberal studies, and the emulation of a free state. The silence of a lo¬ 
quacious secretary may be admitted, to prove that the youth of Beli- 
sarius could not afford any subject of praise; he served, most assuredly, 
with valour and reputation, among the private guards of Justinian; ami 
when his patron became emperor, the domestic was promoted to military 
command. After a bold inroad into Persarmenia, in which his glory 
was shared by a colleague, and his progress was checked by an enemy, 
Belisarius repaired to the important station of Dara, where he first ac¬ 
cepted the service of Procopius, the faithful companion, and diligent 
historian, of his exploits (2) The Mirranes of Pei sia advanced, with 
forty thousand of her best troops, to raise the fortifications of Dara ; 
and signified the day and the hour on which the citizens should prepare 
a bath for his refreshment after the toils of victory. lie encountered 
an adversary equal to himself, by the new title of general of the east ; 
his superior m the science of war, but much inferior in the number anil 
quality of his troops, which amounted only to twenty-five thousand 
Homans and strangers, relaxed in their discipline, and humbled by re¬ 
cent disasters. As the level plain of Dara refused all shelter to strata¬ 
gem and ambush, Bch*>;irius protected his front with a deep trench, 
which was prolonged at first in perpendicular, anil afteiward in parallel 
lines, to cover the wing', of cavalry, am’ advantageously posted to com¬ 
mand the flanks and rear of the ^emy. When the Roman centre was 
shaken, their well-timed and rapid charge decided the conflict: the 
standard of Persia fell; the tmtntn tnls fled; the infantry threw away 
their bucklers, and eight thousand of the vanquished were left on the 
field of battle. In the next campaign, Syria was invaded on the Mde of 
the desert; and Belisaiius, with twenty thousand men, hastened from 
Dara to the relief of the province. During the whole sumniei, the de¬ 
signs of the enemy were baffled by Ins skilful dispositions: he pressed 
their retreat, occupied each night their camp of the preceding day, and 
would have secured a bloodless victory, if he could have resisted the 
impatience of his own troops. Their valiant promise w .is faintly sup¬ 
ported in the hour of battle; the right wing was exposed by the 
treacherous or cowardly desertion of the Christian Arabs , the linns, 
a veteran band of eight hundred warriors, were oppressed by superior 
numbers; the flight of the Isaurians was intercepted; but the Roman 
infantry stood firm on the left, for Belisarius himself, dismounting fi om 
his horse, shewed them that intrepid despair was their o: lv Ba.'ety. 
They turned their backs to the Euphrates, and their faces to the enemy ; 
innumerable arrows glanced without effect from the compact and si ly¬ 
ing order of their bucklers; an impenetrable line of pikes was exposed 
to the repeated assaults of the Persian cavalry; and, after a resistance 
of many hours, the remaining troops were skilfully embarked under the 
shadow of the night. The Persian commander retired with disorder 
and disgrace, to answer a strict account of the lives of so many soldiers 
which he had consumed in a barren victory. But the fame of Belisarius 
was not sullied by a defeat, in which alone he had saved his army from 
the consequences of their own rashness : the approai h of peace relieved 
him from the guard’of the eastern frontier, and his conduct in the se¬ 
dition of Constantinople amply discharged iiis obligations to the em- 


(1) Slpiifro be b HeXiffoptos ex Vvpfiavta? »/ OfiaKtuvre xai IWuptwv )ktn <i£u xeiTai (PfOCOp. 
Viuul.il. lib i c 11 ) Hem,in, (Not ail Aliecdot. |i. 5.) ail Ital.an, could easily reject the 
Gentian vanity ot i.iphaniiis and Velserui, who wished to claim the hero; but hu Germania, 
a tnetiopoli* of Thrace, I cannot find in any civil or ecclesiastical list o| the piovinces and 
cities. 

(*) The two fliit Persian campaigns of Belisarius are lairty and copiously related by bis 
sccielarv. (Persic, lib. i. c. 12—18.; 
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peror. When the African war became the topic of popular discourse 
and secret deliberation, each of the Roman generals was apprehensive, 
rather than ambitious, of the dangerous honour; but as soon as Justi¬ 
nian had declared his preference of superior merit, their envy was re¬ 
kindled by the unanimous applause which was given to the choice of 
Belisarius. The temper of the Byzantine court may encourage a sus¬ 
picion, that the hero was darkly assisted by the intrigues of his wife, 
the fair and subtle Antonina, wno alternately enjoyed the conlidence, 
and incurred the hatred, of the empress Theodora. The birth of An¬ 
tonina was ignoble; she descended from a family of charioteers; and 
her chastity has been stained with the foulest reproach. Yet she 
reigned with long and absolute power over the minu of her illustrious 
husband: and if Antonina disdained the merit of conjugal fidelity, she 
expressed a manly friendship to Belisarius, whom she accompanied with 
undaunted resolution in all the hardships and dangers of a military 
life.(l) 

The preparations for the African war were not unworthy of the last 
contest between Rome and Carthage. The pride and flower of the army 
consisted of the guards of Bcli-artus, who, according to the pernicious 
indulgence of the times, devoted themselves by a particular oath of fide¬ 
lity to the service of their patron. Their strength and stature, for 
which they had been curiously selected, the goodness of their horses and 
armour, and the assiduous practice of all the exercises of war, enabled 
them to act whatever their cour.ige might prompt; and their courago 
was exalted by the social honour of their rank, and the personal ambi¬ 
tion of favour and fortune. Four hundred of the bravest of the Heruli 
marched under the banner of the faithful and active Pharas ; their un- 
tractable valour was more highly prized than the tame submission of the 
Greeks and Syrians; and of such importance was it deemed to procuro 
a reinforcement of six hundred Massagetm, or Huns, that they were al¬ 
lured by fraud and deceit to engage in a naval expedition. Five thou¬ 
sand horse and ten thousand foot were embarked at Constantinople for 
the conquest of Africa ; but the infantry, for the most part levied in 
Thrace and Isauria, yielded to the more prevailing use and reputation 
of the cavalry; and the Scythian bow was the weapon on which the 
armies of Rome were now reduced to place their principal dependence. 
From a laudable desire to assert the dignity of his theme, Procopius de¬ 
fends the soldiers of his own time against the morose critics, who con¬ 
fined that respectable name to the heavy-armed warriors of antiquity, 
and maliciously observed, that the word arclutr is introduced by Ho¬ 
mer^/) as a term of contempt. <f Such contempt might perhaps be due 
“ to the naked youth, who appeared on foot in the fields of Troy, and 
“ lurking, behind a tombstone, or the shield of a friend, drew the bow- 
“ string to their breast,(3) and dismissed a feeble and lifeless arrow. 
“ But our archers (pursues the historian) are mounted on horses, which 
“ they manage with admirable skill; their head and shoulders are pro- 
“ tecteihy a casque or buckler; they wear greaves of iron on thpir 
“ legs, and their bodies are guarded by a coat of mail. On their right 
“ side hangs a quiver, a sword on the left , and their hand is accustomed 
*< to wield a lance, or javelin, in closer combat. Their bows are strong 
" and weighty ; they shoot in every possible direction, advancing, rc- 

(Ij See the birth and character of Antonina, in the Anecdote*, c. 1. and the notes of Ale- 
mums, p 3. „ , . 

(J) see the preface of Procopius. The enemies of archery might quote the reproaches or 
Diomede, (Iliad, A. 335, 8tc ) and the permillere vnluera venllsof Lucan (vm. 384.; jet the 
Romans could not despise the arrows of the Psrtluaiis- and m the siege of Hoy, Paiidaius, 
Paris, and Teucer, pierced those haughty » amors who insulted them as women or children. 

(3) Ncupne tiev /lafcp 7 rf\a<r*v, T#f« 3s artRtjpov (Iliad, A, 123 J How Concise how Just' 
how beautiful is the whole picture' I see ibe attitudes of the archer - I hear the twanging of 
the bow, , 

Aiyft /hot, vtvptj l* ‘OX 4 * 1 V oiai or. 

Vol. III. if 
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“ treating, to the front, t > the rear, or to either flank; and as they 
“ are taught to draw the bowstring not to the breast, but to the right 
“ ear, firm indeed must be the armour that can resist the rapid violence 
“ of their shaft.” Five hundred transports, navigated by twenty thou¬ 
sand mariners of Egypt, Cilicia, and Ionia, were collected in the har¬ 
bour of Constantinople. The smallest of these vessels may be com¬ 
puted at thirty, the largest at five hundred tons; and the fair average 
will supply an allowance, liberal, but not profuse, of about one hundred 
thousand tons,(l) for the reception of thirty five thousand soldiers and 
sailors, of five thousand horses, of arms, engines, and military stores, 
and of a sufficient stock 6f water and provisions for a voyage, perhaps, 
of three months. The proud galleys, which in former ages swept the 
Mediterranean witli so many hundred oars, had long since disappeared ; 
and the fleet of Justinian was escorted only by ninety-two light brigan¬ 
tines, covered from the missile weapons of the enemy, and rowed by 
two thousand of the brave and robust youth of Constantinople. Twenty- 
two generals are named, most of whom were afterward distinguished in 
the wars of Africa and Italy: but the supreme command, both by land 
and sea, was delegated to Belisariqs alone, with a boundless power of 
acting according to his discretion, as if the emperor himself were present. 
The separation of the naval and military professions is at once the effect 
and the cause of modem improvements in the science of navigation and 
maritime war. 

In the seventh year of the reign of Justinian, and about the time of 
the summer solstice, the whole fleet of six hundred ships was ranged in 
martial pomp before the gardens of tjge palace. The patriarch pronounced 
his benediction, the emperor signified his last commands, the general's 
trumpet gave the signal of departure, and every heart, according to its 
fears or, wishes, explored with anxious curiosity the omens of misfortune 
and success. The first halt was made at Perinthus or Heraclea, where 
Jlelisarius waited five days to receive some Thracian horses, a militai y 
gift of his sovereign. From thence the fleet pursued their course 
through the midst of the Propontis; but, as they struggled to pass the 
straits of the Hellespont, an unfavourable wind detained them four days 
at Abydus, where the general exhibited a memorable lesson of firmness 
and severity. Two of the Huns, who, in a drunken quarrel, had slain 
one of their fellow-soldiers, were instantly shewn to the army suspended 
on a lofty gibbet. The national indignity was resented by their coun¬ 
trymen, who disclaimed the servile laws of the empire, and asserted the 
free privilege of Scythia, where a small fine was allow ed to expiate the 
hasty sallies of intemperance and anger. Their complaints were specious, 
their clamours were loud, and the Romans were not averse to the ex¬ 
ample of disorder and impunity. But the rising sedition was appeased 
by the authority and eloquence of the general: and lie represented .0 
the assembled troops the obligation of justice, the importance of discip¬ 
line, the rewards of piety and virtue, and the unpardonable guilt of 
murder, which, in his apprehension, was aggravated rather than ex¬ 
cused by the vice of intpxication.(3) In the navigation from the Hel¬ 
lespont to Peloponnesus which the Greeks, after the sic$e of Troy, had 

(1) The text appears to allow for the largest vessels fifty thousand medimiit, or three thou- 
sand tons (siucc tire in edimnvs weighed ode hundred and sixty Roman, or one hundred 
and twenty avoirdupois, pounds). 1 have given a more rational iuterpietauon, by supposing 
that the Attic style of Procopius conceals the legal and popular modi us, a sixth part of the 
mfdmftiut. (Hooper’s Ancient Measures, p. lfiS, Stc ) A contrary, and indeed a sti.tuger, 
mistake, has ciepi into an oration of Dinarcfaus (contra Demostlienem, in Keiske orator 
Orac tom. iv p 2. p. 34. ) by reducing the number of ships from five hundred to fifty, and 
transiting pthtivo < by mime or pounds, Cousin has generously allowed five hundred tons tor 
the whole of the Imperial fleet, - Hid he never think 1 

(2) I have read of a Greek legislator, who 'ntlicted a double penalty on the crimes com¬ 
mitted is a stale of intoxication , but it seems agiced that this was rather a political than a 
moral, tow. 
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performed in four days,(l) the fleet of Belisarius was guided in their 
course by his master-galley, conspicuous in the day by the redness of 
the sails, and in the night by the torches blazing from the mast-head. 
It was the duty of the pilots, as they steered between the islands, and 
turned the capes of Malea and Ttenarium, to preserve the just order 
and regular intervals of such a multitude of ships ; as the wind was fair 
and moderate, their labours were not unsuccessful, and the troops - were 
safely disembarked at Methone on the Messenian coast, to repose them¬ 
selves for awhile nfter the fatigues of the sea. In this place they ex¬ 
perienced how avarice, invested with authority, may sport with the 
lives of thousands which are bravely exposed for the public service. 
According to military practice, the bread or biscuit of the Romans was 
t wice prepared in the oven, and a diminution of one-fourth was cheer¬ 
fully allowed for the lpss of weight. To gain this miserable profit, and 
to save the expense of wood, the prefect John of Cappadocia had given 
orders that the flour should be slightly baked by the same fire which 
warmed the baths of Constantinople: and when the sacks were opened, 
a soft and mouldy paste was distributed to the army. Such unwhole¬ 
some food, assisted by the heat of the climate and season, soon produced 
an epidemical disease, which swept away five hundred soldiers. Their 
health was restored by the diligence of Belisarius, who provided fresh 
bread at Methone, and boldly expressed his just and humane indignft- 
tion: the emperor heard his complaint; the general was praised ; but 
the minister was not punished. From the port of Methone, the pilots 
steered along the western coast of Peloponnesus, aa far as the isle of 
Zacynthus or Zant, before they undertook the voyage (in their eyes a 
most arduous voyage) of one hundred leagues over the Ionian sea. As 
the fleet was surprised by a calm, sixteen days were consumed in the 
slow navigation; and even the general would have suffered the intole¬ 
rable hardship of thirst, if the ingenuity of Antonina had not preserved 
the water in glass bottles, which she buried deep in the sand in a part of 
the ship impervious to the rays of the sun. At length the harbour of 
C'aucana,(2) on the southern side of Sicily, afforded a secure and hospi¬ 
table shelter. The Gothic officer!), who governed the island in the name 
of the daughter and grandson of Theodoric, obeyed their imprudent 
orders, to receive the troops of Justinian like friends and allies ; pro¬ 
visions were liberally supplied, the cavalry was remounted,(3) and Pro¬ 
copius soon returned from Syracuse with correct information of the 
state and designs of the Vandals. His intelligence determined Beli- 
sarius to hasten his operations, and his wise impatience was seconded 
by the winds. The fleet lost sight of Sicily, passed before the isle of 
Malta, discovered the capes of Africa, ran along the coast with a strong 
gale from the north-east, and finally cast anchor off the promontory of 
Caput Vada, about five days journey to the south of Carthage.(4) 

If Gelimer had been informed of the approach of the enemy, he must ■ 
have delayed the conquest of Sardinia, for the immediate defence of his 
person and kingdom. 

A detachment of five thousand soldiers, and one hundred and twenty 


(1) Or even in three days, since they anchored the first evening in the neighbouring We of 
Teuedos: the second day they sailed lo Lesbos, the third to the promontory ot Kubota, and 
on the fourth they reached Argos. (Homer, Odvs. r. 130—183. Wood's Essay on Homn, 
p 40—46.) A pirate sailed from the Hellespont to the seaport at Sparta in tin eg days. 
(Xenophon, Helien. lib. il. c. 1.) 

(2) Caucana, near Camarlna, is at least fifty miles (tince hundred aud fifty or four hui dred 

stadia) front Syracuse. (Cinver. Sicilia Antiqua, p. 191; , , , 

(3) Procopins, Gothic, lib. i. c 3. I ibi toll* hinnuum apta quadngis equa, in the Sirl- 

lian pastures of Grospituus. Horat. carm a. 16) Acrapas.roaguanimim quondam 

generator equorum. Virg. M ueid, 3, 704.) Tneio’a burses whose victories are inimortaliced 
by Pindar, were bicd in tills country. 

(4) rise Caput Vada of Procopius, (where Justinian auerward founded a city—de Edific. 
lib vi c 6) is the promontory of Atntnou in Strabo, the Brochodes of Ptolemy, the Ca- 
paudia of the modems, a long narrow slip that runs into the sea. (Shaw's Travels, p. 111.) 
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galleys, would have joined the remaining forces of the Vandals; and 
the descendant of Genseric might have surprised and oppressed a fleet 
of deep-laden transports, incapable of action, and of light brigantines, 
that seemed only qualified for flight. Belisanus had secretly trembled 
when he overheard his soldiers, in the passage, emboldening each other 
to confess their apprehensions : if they were once on shore, they hoped 
to maintain the honour of their arms; but if they should he attacked 
at sea, they did not blush to acknowledge, that they wanted courage to 
contend at the same time with the winds, the waves, and the Barbari¬ 
ans.^!) The knowledge of their sentiments decided Belisarius to seue 
the first opportunity of landing them on the coast of Africa, and lie 
prudently rejected, in a council of war, the proposal of sailing with the 
fleet and army into the port of Carthage. Three months after their de¬ 
parture from Constantinople, the men and horses, the arms and mili¬ 
tary stores, were safely disembarked, and five soldiers were left as a 
guard on board each of the ships, which were disposed of in the form of 
a semicircle. The remainder of the troops occupied a camp on the sea¬ 
shore, which they fortified according to ancient discipline, with a ditch 
and rampart; and the discovery of a source of fresh water, while it al¬ 
layed the thirst, excited the superstitious confidence of the Romans. 
The next morning, some of the neighbouring gardens were pillaged , 
and Belisarius, after chastising the offenders, embraced the slight occa¬ 
sion, hut the decisive moment, of inculcpMng the maxims of justice, 
moderation, and genuine policy.—“ When 1 first accepted the commis- 
e< sion of subduing Africa, 1 depended much less (said the general) on 
the numbers, or even the bravery, of my troops, than upon the friendly 
“ disposition of the natives, and their immortal hatred to the Vandals. 
u You alone can deprive me of this hope: if you continue to extort by 
“ rapine what might be purchased for a little money, such acts of vio- 
“ lence will reconcile these implacable enemies, and unite them in a 
“ just and holy league against the invaders of their country." These 
exhortations were enforced by a rigid discipline, of which the soldiers 
themselves soon felt and praised the salutary effects. The inhabitants, 
instead of deserting their houses, or hiding their corn, supplied the Ro¬ 
mans with a fair and liberal market: the civil officers of the province 
continued to exercise their functions in the name of Justinian ; and the 
clergy, from motives of conscience and interest, assiduously laboured to 
promote the cause of a Catholic emperor. The small town of Sullecte,(a) 
one day’s journey from the camp, liad the honour of being foremost to 
open her gates, and to resume her ancient allegiance: the larger cities 
of Leptis and Adrumetum imitated the example of loyalty as soon as 
Belisarius appeared ; and he advanced without opposition as far as 
Grasse, a palace of the Vandal kings, at the distance of fifty miles froir 
Carthage. The weary Romans indulged themselves in the refreshment 
of shady groves, cool fountains, and' delicious fruits; and the preference 
which Procopius allows to these gardens over any that he had seen, 
either in the east or west, may be ascribed either to the taste or the 
fatigue of the historian. In three generations prosperity and a warm 
climate had dissolved the hardy virtue of the Vandals, who insensibly 
became the most luxurious of mankind. In their villas and gardens, 
which might deserve th,e Persian name of paradise,{ 3) they enjoyed a 


(1) A centurion of Mark. Antony expressed, though in a more manly straiu, the same dislike 
to the sea and to nav.tl combats. (Plutarch in Antonio, p. 1730 edit. Hen. Steph ) 

(2) Sullecte is perhaps the Tumi Hannlbalis, an old building, now as large B» the toner of 
London. The march of Belisarius to Leptis, Adrumetum, See is illustrated by the campaign 
of Cstaar, (Hirtius de Bello Africano, with the Analyse of Guicliardt,) and Shaw's Travels, 
(p. 105—113.) in the same conntry. 

(3) ttopaSeieroi tcaWitnov wravmtv bn topev. The paradises, a name and fashion 
adopted from Persia, may be represented by the royal garden of Ispahan. (Voyage d’ Oleanus, 
p. 77< ) see, in the Greek romances, their most perfect model. (Longus, l’aatoral. lib. It, 
p. 90, 101, Achilles Tatlus, lib. 1. p 32, 28.) 
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cool and elegant repose ; and, after the daily use of the bath, the Bar¬ 
barians were seated at a table profusely spread with the delicacies of 
the land and sea. Their silken robes, loosely flowing, after the fashion 
of the Medes, were embroidered with gold: love and hunting were the 
labours of their life; and their vacant hours were amused by panto¬ 
mimes, chariot-races, and the music and dances of the theatre. 

In a march of ten or twelve days, the vigilance of Belisarius was con¬ 
stantly awake and active against his unseen enemies, by whom, in every 
place, and at every hour, he might suddenly be attacked. An officer of 
coniidcnce and merit, John the Armenian, led the vanguard of three 
hundred horse; six hundred Massagetas covered at a certain distance 
the left flank ; and the whole fleet, steering along the coast, seldom lost 
sight of the army, which moved each day about twelve miles, and lodged 
in the evening in strong camps or in friendly towns. The near ap¬ 
proach of the Romans to Carthage filled the mind of Gelimer with 
anxiety and terror. He prudently wished to protract the ^var till his 
brother, with his veteran troops, should return from the conquest of 
Sardinia ; and he now lamented the rash policy of his ancestors, who, 
by destroying the fortifications of Africa, had left him only the danger¬ 
ous resource of risking a battle in the neighbourhood of his capital. 
Tho Vandal conquerors, from their original number of fifty thousand, 
were multiplied, without including their women and children, to one 
hundred and sixty thousand fighting men: and such forces, animated 
with valour and union, might have crushed, at their first landing, the 
feeble and exhausted bands of the Roman general. But the friends of 
the captive king were more inclined to accept the invitations, than to 
resist the progress, of Belisarius; and many a proud Barbarian disguised 
his aversion to war under the more specious name of his hatred to the 
usurper. Yet the authority and promises of Gelimer collected a for¬ 
midable army, and his plans were concerted with some degree of mili¬ 
tary skill. An order was dispatched to his brother Ammatas, to collect 
all the forces of Carthage, and to encounter the van of the Roman army 
at the distance of ten miles from the city: his nephew Gibamund, with 
two thousand horse was destined to attack their left, when the monarch 
himself, who silently followed, should charge their rear, in a situation 
which excluded them from the aid, or even the view, of their fleet. But 
the rashness of Ammatas was fatal to himself and his country. He 
anticipated the hour of attack, outstripped his tardy followers, and was 
pierced with a mortal wound, after he had slain with his own hand 
twelve of his boldest antagonists. His Vandals fled to Carthage; the 
highway, almost ten miles, was strewed with dead bodies; and it seemed 
incredible, that such multitudes could be slaughtered by the swords of 
three hundred Romans. The nephew of Gelimer was defeated, after a 
slight combat, by the six hundred Massaget® : they did not equal the 
third part of his numbers: but each Scythian was fired by the example 
of his chief, who gloriously exercised the privilege of liis family, by 
riding foremost ana alone to shoot the first arrow against the enemy. 
In the meanwhile, Gelimer himself, ignorant of the event, and mis¬ 
guided by the windings of the hills, inadvertently passed the Roman 
army, and readied the scene of action where Ammatas had fallen. He 
wept the fate of his brother and of Carthage, charged with irrestible 
fury the advancing squadrons, and might have pursued, and perhaps 
decided, the victory, if he had not wasted those inestimable moments in 
the discharge of a vain, though pious, duty to die dead. While his 
spirit was broken by this mournful office, he heard the trumpet of Beli¬ 
sarius, who, leaving Antonina and his infantry in the camp, pressed for¬ 
ward with his guards and the remainder of the cavalry to rally his 
flying troops, and to restore the fortune of the day. Mucn room could 
not bo found in this disorderly battle for the talents of a general; but 
the king fled before the hero : and the Vandals, accustomed only to a 
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“ perity deserted the cause of the Vandals. Your nephew Gibamund, 
“ your brother Ammatas, have been betrayed to death hy the cowardice 
“ of their followers. Our horses, our ships, Carthage itself, and all Afriea, 
“ are in the power of the enemy. Yet the Vandals still prefer an ignomi- 
“ nious repose at the expense of their wives and children, their wealth and 
“ liberty. Nothing now remains, except the field of Bulla, and the hope of 
“ your valour. Abandon Sardinia; fly to our relief; restore our empire, or 
“ perish by our side." On the receipt of this epistle, Zano imparted 
his grief to the principal Vandals; but the intelligence was prudently 
concealed from the uath es of the island. The troops embarked in one 
hundred and twenty galleys at the port of Cagliari, cast anchor the 
third day on the coniines of Mauritania, and hastily pursued their 
march to join the royal standard in the camp of Bulla. Mournful was 
the interview: the two brothers embraced; they wept in silence; no 
questions were asked of the Sardinian victory; no inquiries were made 
of the African misfortunes: they saw before their eyes the whole extent 
of their calamities; and the absence of their wives and children afforded 
it melancholy proof, that either death or captivity had been tlieir lot. 
'Hie languid spirit of tl e Vandals was at length awakened and united 
by the entreaties of their king, the example of Zano, and the instant 
danger which threatened their monarchy and religion. The military 
strength of the nation advanced to battle; and such was the rapid in¬ 
crease, that, before their army reached Tricameron, about twenty miles 
from Carthage, they might boast, perhaps w ith some exaggeration, that 
they surpassed, m a tenfold proportion, the diminutive powers of the 
Homans. But these powers were under the command of Belisarius : 
and, us lie w r as conscious of their superior merit, he permitted the Bar¬ 
barians to surprise him at an unseasonable hour. The Homans were in¬ 
stantly under anus: a rivulet covered their front; the cavalry formed 
the first line, which Belisarius supported in the centre, at the head of 
five hundred guards ; the infantry, at some distance, was posted in the 
second line; and the vigilance of the general watched the separate sta¬ 
tion and ambiguous faith of the Massagetaa, who secretly reserved tlieir 
sud for the conquerors. The historian has inserted, and the reader may 
easily supply, the speeches(l) of the commanders, who, by arguments 
the most apposite to their situation, inculcated the importance of vic¬ 
tory, and the contempt of life. Zano, with the troops which had fol¬ 
lowed him to the conquest of Sardinia, was placed in the centre; and 
the throne of Genseric might have stood, if the multitude of Vanda 1* 
had imitated their intrepid resolution. Casting away their lances and 
missile weapons, they drew their swords, and expected the charge: the 
Homan cavalry thrice passed the rivulet; they were thrice repulsed ; 
and the conflict was firmly maintained till Zano fell, and the standard 
of Belisarius was displayed. Gelimer retreated to his camp ; the Huns 
joined the pursuit; and the victors despoiled the bodies of the slain. 
Yet no more than fifty Romans, and eight hundred Vandals, were found 
on the field of battle; so inconsiderable was the carnage of a day, which 
extinguished a nation, and transferred the empire of Afrfca. In the 
evening, Belisarius led his infantry to the attach of the camp ; and tho 
pusillanimous flight of Gelimer exposed the vanity of his recent decla¬ 
rations, thut, to the vanquished, death was a relief, like a burden, and 
infamy the only object of terror. His departure ItflS SeiTfit; Ollt RS S00J1 

US the vandals discovered- that their Kin-4 had deserted them, they 
hastily dispersed, anxious only for their personal safety, and careless of 
every object that is dear or valuable to mankind. The Romans entered 
the camp without resistance: and the wildest scenes of disorder w»ere 
veiled in the darkness and confusion of the night. Every barbarian who 

O) These orations nlwavs express the sense of the times, and sometimes of the actors. I 
hiw condensed that sense, and tbitHMi away declamation. 
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met their swords was inhumanly massacred ; their widow's and daugh¬ 
ters, as rich heirs, or beautiful concubines, were embraced by the licen¬ 
tious soldiers; and avarice itself was almost satiated with the treasure* 
gold and silver, the accumulated fruits of conquest or economy in a 
long period of prosperity and peace. In this frantic search, the troop, 
even of Belisarius, forgot their caution and respect. Intoxicated with 
lust and rapine, they explored in small parties, or alone, the adjacent 
fields, the woods, the rocks, and the caverns, that might possibly con¬ 
ceal any desirable prize: laden with booty, they deserted their ranks, 
and wandered, without a guide, on the high road to Carthage ; and if 
the flying enemies had dared to return, very few of the conquerors would 
have escaped. Deeply sensible of the disgrace and danger, Belisarius 
passed an apprehensive night in the field of victory: at the dawn of day, 
he planted ills standard on a hill, recalled his guards and veterans, and 
gradually restored the modesty and obedience of the camp. It was 
equally the concern of the Roman general to subdue the hostile, and to 
save the prostrate Barbarian; and the suppliant Vandals, who could be 
found only in churches, were protected by his authority, disarmed, 
and separately confined, that they might neither disturb the public. 

J teace, nor become the victims of popular revenge. After dispatching a 
ight detachment to tread the footsteps of Gelimer, he advanced with 
his whole army, about ten days’ march, as far as Hippo Regius, which 
no longer possessed the relics of St. Augustin.(l) The season, and the 
certain intelligence that the Vandal had fled to the inaccessible country 
of the Moors, determined Belisarius to relinquish the vain pursuit, and 
to fix his winter quarters at Carthage. From thence he dispatched his 
principal lieutenant, to inform the emperor, that in the space of three 
months he had achieved the conquest of Africa. 

Belisarius spoke the language of truth. The surviving Vandals 
yielded, without resistance, their arms and their freedom: the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Carthuge submitted to his presence ; and the more distant 
provinces were successively subdued by the report of his victory. Tri¬ 
poli was confirmed in her voluntary allegiance; Sardinia and Corsica 
surrendered to an officer, who carried, instead of a sword, the head of 
the valiant Zano ; and the isles of Majorca, Minorca, and Yvica, con¬ 
sented to remain an humble appendage of the African kingdom. C®sarea, 
a royal city, which in looser geography may be confounded with the* 
modern Algiers, was situate thirty days' march to the westward of Gar¬ 
th, ye . by land, the road was infested by the Moors; but the sea was 
open, and the Romans were now masters of the sea. An active and dis¬ 
creet tribune sailed as far as the straits, where he occupied Septem or 
Ceuta, (2, which rises opposite to Gibraltar on the African coast; that 
remote place was afterward adorned and fortified by Justinian; and he 
seems to have indulged the vain ambition of extending his empire to the 
columns of Hercules. He received the messengers of victory at the 
time when he was preparing to publish the pandects of the Roman law ; 
and the devout or jealous emperor celebrated the divine goodness, and 
confessed, in silence, the merit of his successful general.(3) Impatient 


(1) The relict of St. Augustin were carried hy the African bishops to then Sardinian exile : 
(A. D. 500 ) and it was believed in the eighth century, that I iutpraud, king of the Lombard*, 

timporttti tiicni (A. D> j?u) from saniiina to ruvja. in (bo year itw t me AuguiiJn fn«»» 

of that city found s briek arch, marble coffin, silver cate, silk wiapner, bones, blood, Ac and 
perhaps uu Inscription of Agostlnn, In (.otlrlc letiera. But tbit useful discovery lias beru dis¬ 
puted by reason and jealousy. (lUromus, Aimal. A. D. 725. no. 2—9. Tiileiinint, Mein. Ec- 
cles. tom. xiii p 94-1. Montfaucou, Diariuni ital. p. 26—30. Mum tori. Antlq. Ital Meriii *u. 
torn, v dissert 58. p. 9. who bad composed a separate treatise before the dc< ret of the bishop 
ofPavia, and pope Benedict XIII.) 

(2) Ta tbs- vroAiTemf -rrpooi/ua, is the expression of Procopius fde Edilic lib. vi c. 7 ). 
Cema, which has been detaccd li> the Portuguese, nourished in nobles and palaces, in agri¬ 
culture and tnaimfaciuies, under the more prosperous reign of the Arabs (l'Afrique de Marmol. 
tom 11. p. 2S6 ) 

(,T) See the second and thud picambhs to the Digest, ui Pandects, promulgated A. b.533. 
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to aboliuh the temporal and spiritual tyranny of the Vandals, he pro* 
ceeded, without delay, to the full establishment of the Catholic church. 
Her jurisdiction, wealth, and immunities, perhaps the most essential 
part of episcopal religion, were restored and amplified with a liberal 
hand; tho Arion worship was suppressed; tho Donatist meetings were 
proscribed ;(i) and the synod of Carthage, by the voice of two hundred 
and seventeen bishops,(2) applauded the just measure of retaliation. 
On such an occasion, it may not be presumed, that many orthodox pre¬ 
lates were absent; hut the comparative smallness of their number, which 
in ancient councils had been twice or even thrice multiplied, most clearly 
indicates the decay both of the church and state. While Justinian ap- 

i iroved himself the defender of the faith, he entertained an ambitious 
lope, that his victorious lieutenant would speedily enlarge the harrow 
limits of his dominion to the space which they occupied before the inva¬ 
sion of the Moors and Vandals ; and Bclisarius was instructed to esta¬ 
blish five rfu lies or commanders in the convenient stations of Tripoli, 
Leptis, Cirta, Cajsarea, and Sardinia, and to compute the military force 
of palatines or borderers that might be sufficient for the defence of 
Africa. The kingdom of the Vandals was not unworthy of the presence 
of a praetorian prefect; And four consulars, three presidents, were ap¬ 
pointed to administer the seven provinces under his civil jurisdiction. 
The number of their subordinate officers, clerks, messengers, or assist¬ 
ants, was minutely expressed; three hundred and ninety-six for the 
prefect himself, fifty for each of his vicegerents; and the rigid definition 
of their fees and salaries was more effectual to conform the right, than 
to prevent the abuse. These magistrates might be oppressive, but they 
were not idle: and the subtle questions of justice and revenue were 
infinitely propagated under tho new government, which professed to 
revive the freedom and equity of the Roman republic. The conqueror 
was solicitous to exact a prompt and plentiful supply from his African 
subjects ; and he allowed them to claim, even in the third degree, and 
from the collateral line, the houses and lands of which their families had 
been unjustly despoiled bv the Vandals. After the departure of Beli- 
sarius, who acted by a hign and special commission, no ordinary pro\ i- 
sion was made for a master-general of the forces; but the office of prae¬ 
torian prefect was intrusted to a soldier; the civil and military powers 
were united, according to the practice of Justinian, in the chief gover¬ 
nor ; and the representative of the emperor in Africa, as well as in 
Italy, was soon distinguished by the appellation of Exarch.(S) 

Y et the conquest of Africa was imperfect, till her former sovereign 
was delivered, either alive or dead, into the hands of the Romans. 
Doubtful of the event, Gelimer had given secret orders that a part of 
his treasure should be transported to Spain, where he hoped to find a 
secure refuge at the court of the king of the Visigoths. But these inter- 
tions were disappointed by accident, treachery, and the indefatigable 
pursuit of his enemies, wno intercepted his night from the sea-snoro, 
and chased the unfortunate monarch, with some faithful followers, to 
the inaccessible mountain of Papua,(4) in the inland country of Numi- 
dia. He was immediately besieged by Pharas, an officer whose truth 

December 16* To the titles of VamUHicus ami Africunus, Justinian, or rather Betiurius, hod 
acquired a just claim: MMcim was premature, and Franclent (Use, mid offensive to a greet 
nation. 

(1) See the original acts in Bason ms (A 0. 535. no. 81—54,'). The emperor applauds Ills 
own clemency to tbc heretics, cum siitHciatt eis vivere. 

(2) Diipin (Ocogiapll. Sacra Africans, p. 59 ad Optat. Milev.) observes and bewails this 
episcopal decay. In the more prosperous age of the church, he had noticed six hundred mid 
ninety bishopries: but however rnimite were the dioceses, it is not probable that they alt 
existed at the same time. * 

(3) The African Igw* of Justlulaimre illustrated by his German biographer (Cod. lib. I. tit. 
27. No-el. 36, 37. 131. Vit. Justinian, p. 349—377). 

(t) Mount Papua is placed by d'Aimlle (tom ill. p 92. ami Tabul linn. Rom. Occident.;, 
near tlippo Begins and the sea; jet this siioaliun ill agrees with the long pursuit beyond 
Hippo, and the uoidt of Procopius ;lib u. c, 4), tv tu« nov/uiSiuh urxarati. 
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and sobriety were the more applauded, as such qualities could seldom 
be found among the Heruli, the most corrupt of the Barbarian tribes. 
To his vigilance Belisarius had intrusted this important charge ; and, 
afoer a bold attempt to scale the mountain, in which he lost a hundred 
and ten soldiers, Pharas expected, during a winter siege, the operation 
of distress and famine on the mind of the Vandal king. From the 
softest habits of pleasure, from the unbounded command of industry and 
wealth, he was reduced to share the poverty of the Moors,(1) support¬ 
able only to themselves by their ignorance of a happier condition. In 
their rude hovels of mud and hurdles, which confined the smoke and 
excluded the light, they promiscuously slept on the ground, perhaps on 
a sheep-sltin, with their wives, their children, and their cattle. Sordid 
and scanty were their garments; the use of bread and wine was un¬ 
known ; and their oaten or barley cakes, imperfectly baked in the ashes, 
were devoured almost in a crude state by the hungry savages. The 
health of Gelimer must have sunk under these strange and un¬ 
wonted hardships, from whatsoever cause they had been endured ; hut 
his actual miseiy was embittered by the recollection of past greatness, 
the daily insolence of his protectors, and the just apprehension, that the 
light and venal Moors might be tempted to betray the rights of hospi¬ 
tality. The knowledge of ms situation dictated the humane and friendly 
epistle of Pharas. “ Like yourself (said the chief of the Ileruli) I am 
“ an illiterate Barbarian, but L speak the language of plain sense, itml 
<{ an honest heart. Why will you persist in hopeless obstinacy ? Why 
“ will you ruin yourself, your family, and nation ? The love of freedom 
" and abhorrence of slavery ? Alas ! my dearest Gelimer, are you not 
“ already the worst of slaves, the slave of the vile nation of the Moors ; 
“ Would it not be preferable to sustain at Constantinople a life of po- 
“ verty and servitude, rather than to reign the undoubted monarch of 
“ the mountain of Papua ? Do you think it a disgrace to be the subject 

of Justinian ? Belisarius is his subject; and we ourselves, whose birth 
“ is not inferior to your own, are not ashamed of our obedience to the 
“ Roman emperor. That generous prince will grant you a rich inherit- 
“ ance of lands, a place in the senate, and the dignity of patrician: such 
“ are his gracious intentions, and you may depend with full assurance 
‘ on the word of Belisarius. So long as heaven has condemned us to 

* suffer, patience is a virtue; hut if we reject the proffered deliverance, 

‘ it degenerates into blind and stupid despair.”—“ I am not insensible, 

* (replied the king of the Vandals) how kind and rational is your 
‘ advice. But I cannot persuade myself, to become the slave of an 
‘ unjust enemy, who has deserved my implacable hatred. Him I had 
‘ never injured either by word or deed; yet he has sent against me, I 
' know not from whence, a certain Belisarius, who has cast me headlong 

from the throne into this abyss of misery. Justinian is a man; he is 
f a prince ; does he not dread for himself a similar reverse of fortune ? 

1 1 can write no more; my grief oppresses me. Send me, I beseech 
“ you, my dear Pharas, send me a lyre,(2) a sponge, and a loaf of bread.” 
From the Vandal messenger, Pharas was informed of the motives of 
this singular request. It was long since the king of Africa had tasted 
bread ; a defluxion had fallen on his eyes, the effect of fatigue or inces¬ 
sant weeping; and he wished to solace the melancholy hours, by singing 
to the lyre the sad story of his own misfortunes. The humanity of 
Pharas was moved; he sent the three extraordinary gifts ; hut even his 
humanity prompted him to redouble the vigilance of his guard that he 

(l) Shaw (Travels, p. 220 ) most accurately represents the manners of the lledowcens and 
Kabyles, the last of whom, by their language, are the remnant of the Moors: yet how changed— 
how civilized are these modern savages I provisions are plenty among them, a.id bread is 


common. . . , , 

(i) By Procopius it is styled a lyre, perhaps harp would have been more national, 
instruments of music aic thus distinguished by Venaiitius Fortuuatus :— 

Homaitusque hjitl tibl plaudit, Barbaras harp&> 


The 
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might sooner compel his prisoner to embrace a resolution advantageous 
to the Homans, but salutary to himself. The obstinacy of Gelimer at 
length yielded to reason ana necessity ; the solemn assurances of safety 
ana honourable treatment were ratified in the emperor's name, by the 
ambassador of Belisarius; and the king of the Vandals descended from 
the mountain. The first public interview was in one of the suburbs of 
Carthage, and when the royal captive accosted his conqueror, he burst 
into a fit of laughter. The crowd might naturally believe, that extremo 
grief had deprived Gelimer of his senses; but in this mournful state, 
unseasonable mirth insinuated to more intelligent observers, that the 
vain and transitory scenes of human greatness are unworthy of a serious 
thought.(l) 

Their contempt was soon justified by a new example of a vulgar 
truth; that flattery adheres to power, and envy to superior merit. The 
chiefs of the Roman army presumed to think themselves the rivals of a 
hero. Their private dispatches maliciously affirmed, that the conqueror 
of Africa strong in his reputation and the public love, conspired to seat 
himself on the throve of the Vandals. Justinian listened with too 
patient an ear; and his siiene was the result of jealousy rather than of 
confidence. An honourable alternative, of remaining m the pro\ nice, 
or of returning to the capital, was indeed submitted to the discretion of 
Belisarius; but he wisely concluded, from intercepted letters, and 1 lie 
knowledge of his sovereign's temper, tli.it he must either resign his 
head, erect his standard, or confound his enemies by his presence and 
submission. Innocence and courage decided his choice: his guards 
captives, and treasures, were diligently embarked ; and so prosperous 
was the navigation, that his arrival at Constantinople preceded any cer¬ 
tain account of his departure from the port of Carthage. Such unsus¬ 
pecting loyalty removed the apprehensions of Justinian: envy was 
silenced and inflamed by the public gratitude ; and a third Africanus 
obtained the honours of a triumph, a ceremony which the city of Con¬ 
stantinople had never seen, and which ancient Rome, since the reign of 
Tiberius, had reserved for the auspicious arms of the Caesars.(2) From 
the palace of Belisarius, the procession was conducted through tlib prin¬ 
cipal streets of the hippodrome; and this memorable day seemed to 
avenge the injuries of Gcnseric, aud to expiate the shame of the Ro¬ 
mans. The wealth of nations was displayed, the trophies of martial or 
effeminate luxury ; rich armour, golden thrones, and the chariots of 
state which had been used by the vandal queen; the massy furniture 
of the royal banquet, the splendour of precious stones, the elegant forms 
of statues and vases, the more substantial treasure of gold, and the holy 
vessels of the Jewish temple, which, after their long peregrination, were 
respectfully deposited in the Christian church of Jerusalem. A long 
train of the noblest Vandals reluctantly exposed their lofty stature an*, 
manly countenance. Gelimer slowly advanced: he was cl id in a purple 
robe, and still maintained the majesty of a king. Not a tear escaped 
from his eyes, not a sigh was heard ; but his pride or piety derived some 
secret consolation from the words of Solomon,(3) which he repeatedly 
pronounced, “ Vanity J vanity ! all is vanity !*’ Instead of ascending a 

(1) Herodotus elegantly describe* the strange effects of grief In another roval captive, 
Psaminetichiis of Egypt, who wept at the leaser, and was silent at the gi extent of his calami¬ 
ties (lib ill. C. 14.). In the interview of Panins dSnuluis and Perses, Belisarius might study 
his part: but it is probable that he never read either Livy or Plutarch; and it is ceitain that 
his geuerosity did not need a tutor 

(2) Alter the title of imperator had lost the old military sense, and the Roman mtrpnet 
were abolished by Christianity (see La Bleterie, Mem. dc I’Acadenue, tom. xxl. p. 302 — 332 ), 
a triumph might be given with less inconsistency to a private general. 

($) If the Ecclesiastes be truly a work of Solomon, and not, like Prior’s poem, a pious and 
moral composition of more recent times, In bis name, and 011 the subject of his repentance. 

1 he latter Is the opinion of the learned and free spirited Grotius (Opp. Theolog tom. i. p. 
2fi8 ); and tuderd the Ecclesiastes and Proverbs displays laiger compass of thought and expe¬ 
rience than seem to belong either to a Jew or a Mug. 
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triumphal oar drawn by four horses or elephants, the modest conqueror 
marched on foot at the head of his brave companions; his prudence 
might decline an honour too conspicuous for a subject: and his majpa- 
n : inity might justly disdain what had been so often sullied by the vilest 
of tyrants. The glorious procession entered the gate of the hippo¬ 
drome ; was saluted by the acclamations of the senate and people ; and 
halted before the throne where Justinian and Theodora were seated to 
receive the homage of the captive monarch and the victorious hero. 
They both performed the customary adoration; and, falling prostrate 
on the ground, respectfully touched the footstool of a prince who had 
not unsheathed his sword, and of a prostitute who had danced on the 
theatre : some gentle violence was used to bend the stubborn spirit of 
the grandson of Genseric; and, however trained to servitude, the genius 
of JJeiisariue must have secretly rebelled. lie was immediately declared 
consul for the ensuing year, and the day of his inauguration resembled 
the pomp of a second triumph; his curule chair was borne aloft on the 
shoulders of captive Vandals; and the spoils of war, gold cups, and rich 
girdles, Here profusely scattered among the populace. 

Rut the purest reward of Belisarius was in the faithful execution of 
a tie.ity, for which his honour had been pledged to the king of the Van¬ 
dals. The religious scruples of Gehmer, who adhered to the Arian 
heresy, were incompatible with the dignity of senator or patrician; but 
lie received fiom the emperor an ample estate in the province of Galatia, 
where the abdicated monarch retired with his family and friends, to a 
life of peace, of affluence, and perhaps of content.(l) The daughters 
of Hilderic were entertained with the respectful tenderness due to their 
age and misfortune ; and Justinian and Theodora accepted the honour 
of educating and enriching the female descendants of the great Theo¬ 
dosius. The bravest of the Vandal youth were distributed into five 
squadrons of cavalry, which adopted the name of their benefactor, and 
supported in the Persian wars the glory of their ancestors. But these 
rare exceptions, the reward of birth or valour, are insufficient to explain 
the f.ite of a nation, whose numbers, before a short and bloodless war, 
amounted to more than six hundred thousand persons. After the exile 
of their king and nobles, the servile crowd might purchase their safety, 
by abjuring their character, religion, and language ; and their degene¬ 
rate posterity would be insensibly mingled with the common herd of 
African subjects. Yet even in the present age, and in the heart of the 
Momish tribes, a curious traveller has discovered the white complexion 
and long flaxen hair of a northern race ;(2) and it was formerly be¬ 
lieved, that the boldest of the V#ndals fled beyond the power, or 
even the knowledge of the Romans, to enjoy tlieir solitary free¬ 
dom on the shores of the Atlantic oeean.(3) Africa had been their 
empire, it became their prison; nor could they entertain a hope, or even 
a wish, of returning to the banks of the Elbe, where their brethren, of 
a spirit less adventurous, still wandered in their native forests. It was 
impossible for cowards to surmount the barriers of unknown seas and 
hostile Barbarians: it was impossible for brave men to expose their 
nakedness and defeat before the eyes of their countrymen, to describe 
the kingdoms which they had lost, and to claim a share of the humble 
inheritance, which, in a happier hour, they had almost unanimously 


(1) In the Helisaire of Marmontel, the king and the conqueror of Africa meet, sup, and con- 
verse, without recollecting each oilier It is surely a lault of that imnance, that not only 
the hero, but all to whom he bad been so conspicuously known, appear to have lost their 
eyes or their memory. 

(2) *haw, p 59 Yet since Procopius lib. H c 13.) speaks of a people of mount Allas, as 
already distinguished by white bodies and yellow hair, the phenomenon ("which is likewise 
visible in the Andes of Peru, Button, tom. ill. p 504 ) may naturally be ascribed to the eleva¬ 
tion of the ground, and the temperature of tho air 

i lie geographer of lUvenua (lib Hi c. 11 p 129—131. Paris, 1688.) describes the Mau. 
ritania GaMnrut (opposite to Cadu,), ubi gens Vandalorum, a Beliaarlo devicta in Africa, 
fugit, ct nunqnam comparmt. 
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renounced.(l) In the conntry between the Elbe and the Oder, several 
(populous village* of Lusatia are inhabited by the Vandals: they still 
preserve their language, their customs, and the purity of their blood; 
support, with some impatience, the Saxon, or Prussian yoke; and serve 
with secret and voluntary allegiance, the descendant of their ancient 
kings, who in his garb and present fortune is confounded with the 
meanest of his vassals.(2) The name and situation of this unhappy 
people might indicate their descent from one common stock with the 
conquerors of Africa. But the use of a Sclavonian dialect m'ore clearly 
represents them as the last remnant of the new colonies, who succeeded 
to the genuine Vandals, already scattered or destroyed in the age of 
Procopius.(3) 

If Belisarius had been tempted to hesitate in his allegiance, he might 
have urged, even against the emperor himself, the indispensable duty of 
saving Africa from an enemy more barbarous than the Vandals. The 
origin of the Moors is involved in darkness; they were ignorant of the 
use of letters.(4) Their limits cannot be precisely defined: a boundless 
continent was open to the Libyan shepherds; the change of seasons and 
pastures regulated their motions; and their rude huts and slender fur¬ 
niture were transported with the same ease as their arms, their families, 
and their cattle, which consisted of sheep, oxen, and camels.(.$) During 
the vigour of the Roman power, they observed a respectful distance 
from Carthage and the sea-shore ; under the feeble reign of the Vandals, 
they invaded the cities of Numidia, occupied the sea-coast from Tangier 
to Cffisaria, and pitched their camps, with impunity, in the fertile pro¬ 
vince of Byzacium. The formidable strength and artful conduct of 
Belisarius secured the neutrality of the Moorish princes, whose vanity 
aspired to receive, in the emperor's name, the ensigns of their regal 
dignity.(6) They were astonished by the rapid event, and trembled in 
the presence of their conqueror. But his approaching departure soon 
relieved the apprehensions of a savage and superstitious people; the 
number of their wives allowed them to disregard the safety of their in¬ 
fant hostages ; and when the Roman general hoisted sail m the port of 
Carthage, he heard the cries, and almost beheld the flames, of the deso¬ 
lated province. Yet he persisted in his resolution; and, leaving only 
n part of his guards to reinforce the feeble garrisons, he intrusted the 
command of Africa to the eunuch Solomon,(7) who proved himself not 
unworthy to be the successor of Belisarius. In the first invasion, some 
detachments, with two officers of merit, were surprised and intercepted; 
but Solomon speedily assembled his troops, marched from Carthage into 

(1) A single voice iiad protested, and Gcnserlc dismissed, without a formal an«»er, the 
Vandals of Germany but those of Airlcu derided his prudence, and affected to despise the 
poverty of their forests (Procopius, V.jiidul lib i < 22.). 

(2) I loin the mouth of the great elector fm 1C87), loilius de>-ciibes the secret royalty and 
rebellious spiiit of the Vandals of Brandeuburglt, who could muster fiveni six thousand sol¬ 
diers wlio had procured some cannon, &c. (iJinerar. Hungar p. 42 aptid niibos, Hist de la 
Monarchic hrau$oisc, tom. i p 182, 183) Tlie teracuy, not of the elector, but oi Tollins 
himself, may justly be suspected 

(3) Piocopius (lib l c 22.) was in total daikness—opts juvipiif m ovfi ovof.ia tv t/.c 
ira{«T<u. Under the reign of Dagoberf, (A D 630.) the Sclavonian tribes of (lie Smlil and 
Vcnedi already bordered on lliurtngia. (Mascou, Hist, of the Germans, 13 3—5 ) 

(4) Sallust represents the Moirs as a remnant of the army of Heracles, (de Bell. Jugurth. 
c. 21.) and Procopius, (Vandnl lib 11 c, 10 ) as the posterity of the t'aiianseaiis who (led 
Iron) the robber Joshua (StjcTTtfr) He quotes two columns, with a Phoenician inscription, 
i believe in tin* columns—I doubt the inscription—and 1 reject the pedigree. 

(5) Virgil (tieorgic, 3. 358 ) and Pompomus Mela, (1. 8j descube the wandering life of the 
African shepherds, similar to that of the Arab* and Tartars; and Shaw (p 222 ) is the best 
commentator on the poet and the geographer. 

(6) Tiie customary gifts were a sceptre, a crown ora cap, a white cloak, a figured tnmc 
and shoes, ail adorned with gold and silver; not Were these precious metals less acceptable 
in the shape of com. (Procop. vandal. i, c. 25.) 

(7) See the African government and warfa.e of Solomon, In Procopius. (Vandal. lib. ii. 
r. 10—13. 19, 20 ) He was recalled, and again restoied; and his last victory dates in the 
thirteenth year of Justinian (A. D. 539 ). An accident in his cbildbood had rendered him a 
eunuch: (lib i c. 2 ) the other Roman generals were amply furnished with beards, rruyovoe 
eu-iwXa/icroi. (lib. il. c. 8.) 
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the heart of the country, and in two great battles destroyed sixty thou¬ 
sand of the Barbarians. The Moors depended on their multitude, their 
swiftness, and their inaccessible mountains; and the aspect and smell 
of their camels are said to have produced some confusion in the Roman 
cavalry.(l) But as soon as they were commanded to dismount, they 
derided this contemptible obstacle: as soon as the columns ascended 
the hills, the nabed and disorderly crowd was dazzled by glittering arms 
and regular evolutions; and the menace of their female prophets was 
repeatedly fulfilled, that the Moors should be discomfited by a 6*«, dlesg 
antagonist. The victorious eunuch advanced thirteen days' journey 
from Carthage, to besiege mount Aur«sius,(2) the citadel, and at the 
same time tho garden, of Numidia. The range of hills, a branch of the 
great Atlas, contains, within a circumference of one hundred and twenty 
miles, a rare variety of soil and climate; the Intermediate valleys and 
elevated plains abound witli rich pastures, perpetual streams, and fruits 
of a delicious taste and uncommon magnitude. This fair solitude is 
decorated with the ruins of Lambesa, a Roman city, once the seat of a 
legion, and the residence of forty thousand inhabitants. The Ionic tem¬ 
ple of JEsculapius is encompassed with Moorish huts; and the cattle 
now graze in the midst of an amphitheatre, under the shade of Corin¬ 
thian columns. A sharp perpendicular rock rises above the level of the 
mountain, w'here the African princes deposited their wives and treasure; 
and a proverb is familiar to the Arabs, that the man may eat fire, who 
dares to attack the craggy cliffs and- inhospitable natives of mount Au- 
rasius. This hardy enterprise was twice attempted by the eunuch So¬ 
lomon: from the first, he retreated with some disgrace; and in tho 
second, his patience and provisions were almost exhausted; and ho must 
again have retired, if he had not yielded to the impetuous courage of 
bin troops, who audaciously scaled, to the astonishment of the Moors, 
the mountain, the hostile camp, and the suimnit-of the Geminian rock. 
A citadel was erected to secure this important conquest, arid to remind 
the Barbarians of their defeat: and as Solomon pursued his march to 
the u cbt, the long-lost province of Mauritanian Sitifi was again annexed 
to the lloman empire. The Moorish war continued several years after 
the departure of Belisarius; but the laurels which he resigned to a 
faithful lieutenant, may be justly ascribed to his own triumph. 

The experience of past faults, which may sometimes correct the 
mature age of an individual, is seldom profitable to the successive gene¬ 
rations of mankind. The nations of antiquity, careless of each others 
safety, were separately vanquished and enslaved by the Romans. This 
awful lesson might have instructed the Barbarians of tho west to op¬ 
pose, with timely counsels and confederate arms, the unbounded ambi¬ 
tion of Justinian. Yet the same error was repeated, the same conse¬ 
quences were felt, and the Goths, both of Italy and Spain, insensible of 
their approaching danger, beheld with Indifference, and even with joy, 
the rapid downfal of the Vandals. After the failure of the royal line, 
Theuaes, a valiant and powerful chief, ascended the throne ©i Spain, 
which he had formerly administered in the name of Tbeodoric, and his. 
infant grandson. Under his command, the Visigoths besieged the for¬ 
tress of Ceuta on the African coast: but, while they spent the sabbath- 
day in peace and devotion, the pious security of their camp was invaded 
by a sally from the town; ana the king himself, with same difficulty 
and danger, escaped from the hands of a sacrilegious encmy.(3) It was 


ri) his natural antipathy of the horse for the camel, Is affirmed hy the ancients (Xenophon. 
Cvmpteil. lib vi p. 438; ills vii p. 483. 492 edit. Hutchinson. Poly sen. btcaiageui. vii. 8 . 
Pl,n. Hist Nat. vui. 20. dtlMiiric Nat nr Ami ini. lib. lit c. 7 ) but it Is disproved, b> daily ex. 
pei iencr, ,ud dirided by the best judges, the IrWulaJs (Voyage d’Oleanus, p 553.) 

(?) Procopius is the first tvhadesuibes rnoi nt Aura.ms. Vandal. lib. il. c. 13. lie EdLfle. 
lib. vt c. 7 ) He may lie tpmpjrtd with loo Afnranns, (dell Africa, panes. Ill Ilamnsio, 
tom i fid 77, recto) Mannol, (torn it p 450 ; and Mints, (p 56—59) 

(5) leidoi Citron, p. 7--. edit. Giol. Mariana, Hist. Hispan Ills, v, c. 8. p l"o. Yet ac- 
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not long before his pride and resentment were gratified by a suppliant 
embassy from the unfortunate Gelimer, who implored, in his distress, 
the aid of the Spanish monarch. But, instead of sacrificing these un¬ 
worthy passions to the dictates of generosity and prudence, Theudes 
amused the ambassadors, till he was secretly informed of the loss of 
Carthage, and then dismissed them with obscure and contemptuous ad¬ 
vice, to seek in their native country a true knowledge of the state of 
the Vandals.(l) The long continuance of the Italian war delayed the 
punishment of the Visigoths ; and the eyes of Theudes were closed be¬ 
fore they tasted the fruits of his mistaken policy. After his death, the 
sceptre of Spain was disputed by a civil war. The weaker candidate 
solicited the protection of Justinian; and ambitiously subscribed a treaty 
of alliance, which deeply wounded the independence and happiness of 
his country. Several cities, both on the ocean and the Mediterranean, 
were ceded to the Roman troops, who afterwards refused to evacuate 
those pledges, as it should seem, either of safety or payment; and as 
they were fortified by perpetual supplies from Africa, they maintained 
their impregnable stations, for the mischievous purpose of inflaming the 
civil and religious factions of the Barbarians. Seventy years elapsed 
before this painful thorn could be extirpated from the bosom of the 
monarchy ; and as long as the emperors retained any share of these re¬ 
mote and useless possessions, their vanity might number Spain in the 
list of their provinces, and the successors of Alaric in the rank of their 
vassals. (2) 

The error of the Gotlis who reigned in Italy was less excusable than 
that of their Spanish brethren, and their punishment was still moro 
immediate and terrible. From a motive of private revenge, they 
enabled their most dangerous enemy to destroy their most valuable 
ally. A sister of the great Theodoric had been given in marriage to 
Thrasimond, the African king;(3) on this occasion, the fortress of 
Lilybfflum(4) in Sicily was resigned to the Vandals: and the princess 
Amalafrida was attended by a martial train of one thousand nobles, and 
five thousand Gothic soldiers, who signalized their valour in the Moor¬ 
ish wars. Their merit was overrated by themselves, and perhaps ne¬ 
glected by the Vandals: they viewed the country with envy, and the 
conquerors with disdain; but their real or fictitious conspiracy was pre¬ 
vented by a massacre; the Goths were oppressed, and the captivity of 
Amalafrida was soon followed by her secret and suspicious death. The 
eloquent pen of Cassiodorus was employed to reproach the Vandal 
court with the cruel violation of every social and public duty; but the 
vengeance which he threatened, in the name of his sovereign, might be 
derided with impunity, as long as Africa was protected by the sea, and 
the Goths were destitute of a navy. In the blind impotence of grief 
and indignation, they joyfully saluted the approach of the Romans, on- 
tertained the fleet of Belisanus in the ports of Sicily, and were speedily 
delighted or alarmed by the surprising intelligence, that their revenge 
was executed beyond the measure of their hopes, or perhaps of their 
wishes. To their friendship the emperor was indebted for the kingdom 
of Africa, and the Goths might reasonably think, that they were en¬ 
titled to resume the possession of a barren rock, so recently separated 

cording to Isidore, the siege of Ceuta, end the death of Thrades, happened, A. jE. II. 580. 
A l>. 548 and the place was defended, not it) the Vandals, but by llie Humans. 

(1) Procopius, Vandal, lib i. c 24. 

(2) See the original chronule of Isidore, and the fifth and sixth book* of the History of 
Spain by Mariana. The Romans were finally expelled by Suiulila, the king of the Visigoths, 
(A. D. 621—<!26.) after their leuninn to the Catholic church 

(3) See the marriage and fate of Amalafrida in Procopius, (Vandal lib. i c 8, 0) and In 
Cassiodorus, (Var lx. 1 ) the expostulation of her royal brother. Compare likewise the 
chronicle of Victor 1 nnnunensks. 

(t) Ulrbseunt waa built by the Carthaginians, Oiymp. 95 4 and in the first Punic war, a 
strong situation, and excellent harbour, rendered that place an important object to both 
nations. 
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as a nuptial gift from the island of Sicily. They were soon undeceived 
by the naughty mandate of Bel|9arius, which excited their tardy* and 
unavailing repentance. " The city and promontory of LUybteum (said 
• f the Roman general) belonged to the Vandals, and I claim them by 
“ the right of conquest. Your submission may deserve the favour of 
“ the emperor ; your obstinacy will provoke his displeasure, and must 
tl kindle a war, that can terminate only in your utter ruin. If you 
“ compel us to take up arms, we shall contend, not to regain the pos- 
“ session of a single city, but to deprive you of all the provinces which 
“ you unjustly withhold from their lawful sovereign." A nation of two 
hundred thousand soldiers might have smiled at the vain menace of Jus** 
tinian and his lieutenant: but a spirit of discord and disaffection pre¬ 
vailed in Italy, and the Goths supported, with reluctance, the indignity 
of a female reign.(l) 

The birth of Amalasontha, the regent and queen of Italy,(2) united 
the two most illustrious families of the Barbarians. Her mother, the 
sister of Clovis, was descended from the long-haired kings of the Me¬ 
rovingian race ;(3) and the regal succession of the Amali was illustrated 
in the eleventh generation, by her father, the great Theodorie, whose 
merit might have ennobled a plebian origin. The sex of his daughter 
excluded her from the Gothic throne; but his vigilant tenderness for 
his family and his people discovered the last heir of the royal line, whose 
ancestors had taken refuge in Spain; and the fortunate Eutharic was 
suddenly exalted to the rank of a consul and a prince. He enjoyed only 
a short time the charms of Amalasontha, and the hopes of a succession ; 
and his widow, after the death of her husband and father, was left the 
guardian of her son Athalaric, and the kingdom of Italy. At the age of 
about twenty-eight years, the endowments of her mind and person had 
attained their perfect maturity. Her beauty, which* in the apprehen¬ 
sion of Theodora herself, might have disputed the conquest or an em¬ 
peror, was animated by manly sense, activity, and resolution. Educa¬ 
tion and experience had cultivated her talents; her philosophic studies 
were exempt from vanity ; and, though she expressed herself with equal 
elegance and ease in tho Greek, the Latin, and the Gothic tongue, the 
daughter of Theodorie maintained in her counsels a discreet and impe¬ 
netrable silence. By a faithful imitation of the virtues, she revived tho 
prosperity of his reign: while she strove, with pious care, to expiate 
the faults, and to obliterate the darker memory of his declining age. 
The children of Boethius and Symmachus were restored to their pater¬ 
nal inheritance; her extreme lenity never consented to inflict any cor¬ 
poral or pecuniary penalties on her Roman subjects; and she generously 
despised the clamours of the Goths, who, at the end of forty years, still 
considered the people of Italy as their slaves or their enemies. Her 
salutary measures were directed by the wisdom, and celebrated by the 
eloquence, of Cassiodorus ; she solicited and deserved the friendship of 
the emperor ; and the kingdoms of Europe respected, both in peace and 
war, the majesty of the Gothic throne. But the future happiness of the 
queen and of Italy depended on the education of her son, who was des¬ 
tined, hy his birth, to support the different and almost incompatible 
characters of the chief of a Barbarian camp, and the first magistrate of 
a civilized nation. From the age of ten years,(4) Athalaric was dili- 

(1) Compare the different passages of Procopius (Vandal. lib. ii. c. 5. Gothic, lib. i. c. 5 ). 
($) For the reign and character of Amalasontha, see Procopius (Gothic, lib. i. c. 2—4. and 
Anfeedijt. c. 16. with the u<>tes ot Alemamius); cassiodorus, Var. 8—Ii. 1. and Jornandes 
(de Helms Geticis, c. 53. and Pc Successione Regtioriiin, In Muratorl, torn,t. p, 241 ) 

(3) I he marriage of Theodorie with Audeileda, the sister of Clovis, may he placed In the 
year 435, »»oit after the conquest of Italy (de Ituat, Hist, des Peuples, tom i*. p. *15). The 
nuptials of Futbaric and Ania'rtsontha were celebrated in 515 (Cassiodor in Cbrou. p. 455 ). 

(4) At the deatli of Theodont, his grandson Athalaric Is described by Procopius as a boy 
about eight yens old— o»tw ytyovus «tij. Cassiodorus, with authority and reason, ad Is two 
years to his age—lntantulum ad hue vis decenuenn 

Vol. III. G 
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f gently instructed in the arts and sciences, either useful or ornamental 
br a Roman prince; and three venerable Goths were chosen to instil 
the principles of honour and virtue into the mind of their young king. 
But the pupil, who is insensible of the benefits, must abhor the restraints 
of education; and the solicitude of the queen, winch affection rendered 
anxious and severe, offended the untractable nature of her son and his 
subjects. On a solemn festival, when the Goths were assembled in the 
palace of Ravenna, the royal youth escaped from his mother’s apartment, 
and, w'ith tears of pride and anger, complained of a blow' which his 
stubborn disobedience had provoked her to inflict The Barbarians re¬ 
sented the indignity which had been offered to their king; accused the 
regent of conspiring against liis life and crown; and imperiously de¬ 
manded, that the grandson of Theodorio should be rescued from the 
dastardly discipline of women and pedants, and educated, like a valiant 
Goth, in the society of bis equals, and the glorious ignorance of his an¬ 
cestors. To this rude clamour, importunately urged as the voice of 
the nation, Amalasontha was compelled to yield her reason, and the 
dearest wishes of her heart. The king of Italy was abandoned to wine, 
to women, and to ru oi ie sports ; and the indiscreet contempt of the un- 

£ rateful youth, betrayed the mischievous designs of liis favourites and 
er enemies. Encompassed with domestic foes, she entered into a 
secret negotiation w'ith the emperor Justinian; obtained the assurance 
of a friendly reception, and had actually deposited at Dyrrachium in 
Epirus, a treasure of forty thousand pou uds of gold. Happy would it 
have been for her fame and safety, if she had calmly retired from bar¬ 
barous faction, to the peace and splendour jf Constantinople. But the 
mind of Amalasontha was inflamed by ambition and revenge; and while 
her ships lay at anchor in the port, she waited for the success of a mine, 
which her passions excused or applauded as an act of justice. Three of 
the most dangerous malecontents had been separately removed, under 
the pretence of trust and command, to the frontiers of Italy ; they w'ere 
assassinated by her private emissaries ; and the blood of those noble 
Goths rendered the queenrmother absolute in the court of Ravenna, and 
justly odious to a free people. But if she had lamented the disorder of 
her son, she soon wept his irreparable loss ; and the death of Atlialaric, 
who, at the age of sixteen, wms consumed by premature intemperance, 
left her destitute of any Arm support or legal authority. Instead of sub¬ 
mitting to tho laws of her country, which held as .t fundamental maxim, 
that the succession could never pass from the lance to the distaff, the 
daughter of Theodorio conceived the impracticable design of sharing 
w ith one of her cousins, the regal title, and of reserving m her own 
hands the substance of supreme power. lie received the proposal with 
profound respect and affected gratitude , and the eloquent Ca»v.odorus 
announced to the senate and to the emperor, that Amalasontha and 
Theodatus had ascended the throne of Italy. His birth (Air his motile 
was the sister of Theodorio) might be considered as an imperfect title; 
and the choice of Amalasontha was more strongly directed by her con¬ 
tempt of his avarice and pusillanimity, which had deprived him of the 
love of the Italians, and the esteem of the Barbarians. But Theodatus 
was exasperated by the contempt which he deserved; her justice had 
repressed and reproached the oppression which he exercised against his 
Tuscan neighbours; and the principal Goths, united bv common guilt 
and resentment, conspired to instigate his slow and timid disposition. 
The letters of congratulation were scarcely dispatched before the queen 
of Italy was imprisoned in a small Island of the lake of Bolsena,(l) 


#i» idi iiii J h.kiilv 


of Bolsena) or Tarqulniensis It is bui rounded ivith white rncki, and stored with flsli and 
wild fowl. I he younger I'lmy (Eplst il 06) celebrate? two woody islands that floated on Us 
waters; if a fable, bow credulous the ancients I—if a fact, bow careless the moderns) Yet 
alnce winy, tbe island may bare been fixed by new and gradual successions. 
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where, after a short confinement, she was strangled in the bath, by the 
order, or with the connivance, of the new king, who instructed his tur¬ 
bulent subjects to shed the blood of their so\ ereigns. 

Justinian beheld with joy the dissensions of the Goths; and the me¬ 
diation of an ally concealed and promoted the ambitious view s of the 
conqueror. His ambassadors, in their public audience, demanded the 
fortress of Lilybseum, ten Barbarian fugitives, and a just compensation 
for the pillage of a small town on the Illyrian borders; but they secretly 
negotiated with Theodatus, to betray the province of Tuscany, and 
tempted Amalasontha to extricate herself from danger and perplexity, 
by a free surrender of the kingdom of Italy. A false and servile epistle 
was subscribed by the reluctant hand of the captive queen: hut the con¬ 
fession of the Roman senators, who were sent to Constantinople, reveal¬ 
ed the truth of her deplorable situation ; and Justinian, by the voice of 
a new ambassador, most powerfully inteiceded for her lile and liberty. 
Yet the ^peret instructions of the same minister were adapted to serve 
the cruel jealousy of Theodora, who dreaded the presence and superior 
charms of a rival: he prompted, with artful and ambiguous hints, the 
execution of a crime so useful to the Romans ;(1) received the intelligence 
of her death w ith grief and indignation, and denounced, in his master's 
name, immortal war against the perfidious assassin. In Italy, as well 
as in Africa, the guilt of an usurper appeared to justify the arms of 
Justinian; but the forces which ho prepared, were insufficient fertile 
subversion of a mighty kingdom, if their feeble numbers had not been 
multiplied by the name, the spiiit, and the conduct of a hero. A chosen 
troop of guards, who served on horseback, and were armed with lances 
and bucklers, attended the person of Belisarius: his cavalry was com¬ 
posed of two hundred Iluns, three hundred Moors, aud four thousand 
couj'edet atei, and the infantry consisted only of three thousand lsau- 
rians. Steering the same course as in his former expedition, the Roman 
consul cast anchor before Catena in Sicily, to survey the strength of 
the island, and to decide whether he should f^tempt the conquest, or 
peaceably pursue his voyage to the African coast. He found a fruitful 
land and a friendly people. Notwithstanding the decay of agiiculture, 
Sicily still supplied the granaries of Rome ; the farmers were graciously 
exempted from the oppression of then* military quarters; and the Goths, 
who trusted the defence of the island to the inhabitants, had some lea- 
srm to complain, that their confidence was ungratefully betrayed: in¬ 
stead of solictmg ami expecting aid of the king of Italy, they yielded to 
the first summons a cheerful obedience: and this province, the first 
fruits of the Punic wars, was again, after a long separation, united, to 
the llomam empire.(2) The Gothic garrison of Palermo, which alone 
attempted to resist, was reduced, after a short siege, by a singular stra¬ 
tagem. Belisarius introduced his ships into the deepest recess of the 
harbour; their boats were laboriously hoisted with ropes and pulleys to 
the topmast head, and he filled them with archers, who, from that supe¬ 
rior station, commanded the ramparts of the city. After this easy, 
though successful campaign, the conqueror entered Syracuse in triumph, 
at the head of his victorious bands, distributing gold medals to the peo¬ 
ple, on, the day which so gloriously terminated the year of the consulship. 
He passed the winter season in the palace of ancient kings, amidst the 
ruins of a Grecian colony, which once extended to a circumference of 
two-ami-twenty miles :(3) but in the spring, about the festival of Eas- 

(V) Yet Pioroplus discredits his ow tv evidence (Anccdot. e lfi 1 b» cnnfestsitijj, Uial ill bis 
public history be had not the Uuth. Seethe epistles from queen Oundelina to the 

enipiess Ihendon (Var 10. ~u, ill. 23 and observes a suspitiotis wind, tit ill A persoua, dec.) 
with the elaborate Coimnenuiy of Ou.it (tom x p 177—1»5 ). 

(2) lor the conquest ot Siulj, compare tile narrative of Procopius with the complaint* of 

Totila f Gothic. 1th 1 t 5 lib. m. c. 10.}. I hr Gothic queen bad lately relieved that thank¬ 
less island (var 9 to, 11 ). ...» 

(3) l lie ..ncleiit nun-.tude and splendom of the live quarters of Syracuse, are delineated by 
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ter, the prosecution of his designs was interrupted by a dangerous revolt 
of the African forces. Carthage was saved by thepresence of Belisarius, 
who suddenly landed with a thousand guards. Two thousand soldiers 
of doubtful faith returned to the standard of their old commander: and 
he marched, without hesitation, above fifty miles, to seek an enemy 
whom he affected to pity and despise. Eight thousand rebels trembled 
at his approach ; they were routed at the first onset, by the dexterity 
of their master: and this ignoble victory would have restored the peace 
of Africa, if the conqueror had not been hastily recalled to Sicily, to ap¬ 
pease a sedition which was kindled during his absence in his own camp.(l) 
Disorder and disobedience were the common maladies of the times: the 
genius to command, and the virtue to obey, resided only in the mind of 
Belisarius. 

Although Theodatus descended from a race of heroes, he was igno¬ 
rant of the art, and averse to the dangers of war. Although he had 
studied the writings of Plato and Tuny, philosophy tiras incapable of 
purifying his mind from the basest passions, avarice and fear.* He had 
purchased a sceptre by ingratitude and murder: at the first menace of 
an enemy, he degrade i his own majesty, and that of a nation, which al¬ 
ready disdained their unworthy sovereign. Astonished by the recent 
example of Gelimer, he saw himself dragged in chains through the 
streets of Constantinople; the terrors which Belisarius inspired, were 
heightened by the eloquence of Peter, the Byzantine ambassador; and 
that bold and subtle advocate persuaded him to sign a treaty, too igno¬ 
minious to become the foundation of a lasting peace. It was stipulated, 
that, in the acclamations of the Roman people, the name of the emperor 
should be always proclaimed before that of the Gothic king; and that 
as often as the statue of Theodatus was erected in brass or marble, the 
divine image of Justinian should be placed on its right hand. Instead 
of conferring, the king of Italy was reduced to solicit, the honours of the 
senate : and the consent of the emperor was made indispensable before 
he could execute, against a priest or senator, the sentence either of 
death or confiscation. The feeble monarch resigned the possession of 
Sicily ; offered, as the annual mark of his dependance, a crown of gold, 
of the weight of three hundred pounds; and promised to supply, at the 
requisition of his sovereign, three thousand Gothic auxiliaries for the 
service of the empire. Satisfied with these extraordinary concessions, 
the successful agent of Justinian hastened his journey to Constantino¬ 
ple ; but no sooner had he reached the Alban Villa, (2) than he was re¬ 
called by the anxiety of Theodatus ; and the dialogue which passed be¬ 
tween the king and the ambassador deserves to be represented in its 
original simplicity.—"Are you of opinion that the emperor will ratify 
this treaty?'’ Perhaps. " If he refuses, what consequence will ensuer 
War. "Will such a war be just or reasonable?” Most assuredly , 
every one should act according to his character. " What is your mean¬ 
ing ?” You are a philosopher—Justinian is emperor of the Romans: it. 
would ill become the disciple of Plato to shed tne blood of thousands in 
his private quarrel: the successor of Augustus should vindicate his 
rights, and recover by arms the ancient provinces of his empire. This 
reasoning might not convince, but it was sufficient to al^rm and subdue 
the weakness of Theodatus; and ho soon descended to his last offer, that 
for the poor equivalent of a pension of 48,000f. sterling, he would resign 


Cicero (In Verreni, actio 2. Jib iv c. 52, 53.) Strabo (lib. vi. p. 415 ), and it’OrvilIe Sicula 
(tom il p 171—-’02 i. The new city, restoicd by Augustus, shrunk towards the island. 

(1) Procopius (Vandal lib. ii. c. 14, 15 ) snrleuily relates the return of Rel's-iruis Into 
Sicily (p, 146. edit. Hoeschelli), that I am astonished at the strange misapprehension and re- 
proaches of a learned critic (OCnvres de la Mothe le Vayer, tom vlli. p. 162,163). 

(2) Tbe ailcient Alba was ruined in the tlrst age of Koine On the same spot, or at least in 
the neighbourhood, successively arose, 1. Ibe villa of Pompey, &c. 2 A camp of tbe prx- 
torian cohorts 3. llie modem episcopal city of Albauuin or Albano (Procop, Goth, lib, il. 
c. 4. Clover. Hal. Autii|. tom. il. p. 014.). 
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the kingdom of the Goths and Italians, and spend the remainder of his 
days in the innocent pleasures of philosophy and agriculture. Both 
treaties were intrusted to the hands of the ambassador, on the frail se¬ 
curity of an oath, not to produce the second till the first had been po¬ 
sitively rejected. The event may be easily foreseen: Justinian required 
and accepted the abdication of the Gothic king. His indefatigable agent 
returned from Constantinople to Ravenna, with ample instructions ; and 
a fair epistle, which praised the wisdom and generosity of the royal phi¬ 
losopher, granted his pension, with the assurance of such honours, as a 
subject and a Catholic might enjoy; and wisely referred the final execu¬ 
tion of the treaty, to the presence and authority of Belisarius. Butin 
the interval of suspense, two Roman generals, who had entered the pro¬ 
vince of Dalmatia, were defeated and slain by the Gothic l/oops. From 
blind and abject despair, Theodatus capriciously rose to groundless and 
fatal presumption,(l) and dared to receive with menace and contempt, 
the ambassador of Justinian; who claimed his promise, solicited the al¬ 
legiance of his subjects, and boldly asserted the inviolable privilege of 
his own character. The march of Belisarius dispelled this visionary 
pride; and as the first campaign(2) was employed in the reduction of 
Sicily, the invasion of Italy is applied by Procopius to the second year 
of the Gothic war.(3) 

After Belisarius had left sufficient garrison in Palermo and Syracuse, 
he embarked his troops at Messina, and landed them, without resistance, 
on the opposite shores of Rhegium. A Gothic prince, who had married 
the daughter of Theodatus, was stationed with an army to guard the 
entrance of Italy ; but he imitated, without scruple, the example of a 
sovereign, faithless to his public and private duties. The perfidious 
Ebermor deserted with his followers to the Roman camp, ana was dis¬ 
missed to enjoy the servile honours of the Byzantine court.(4) From 
Rhegium to Naples, the fleet and army of Belisarius, almost always in 
view of each other, advanced near three hundred miles along the sea- 
coast. The people of Bruxtium, Lucania, and Campania, who abhorred 
the name ami religion of the Goths, embraced the specious excuse, that 
their ruined walls were incapable of defence; the soldiers paid a just 
equivalent for a plentiful market; and curiosity alone interrupted the 
peaceful occupations of the husbandman or artificer. Naples, which has 
swelled to a great and populous capital* long cherished the language 
and mannei s of a Grecian colony ;(5) and the choice of Virgil had enno¬ 
bled this elegant retreat, which attracted the lovers of repose and study, 
from the noise, the smoke, and the laborious opulence of Iiome.(6) As 
soon as the place was invested by sea and land, Belisarius gave audience 


(1) A Sibylline oracle was ready to pronounce—Africl capti mtivdus cum nato peribit; a 
sentence of portentous ambiguity gothic, ub. i c. 7 ), which lias been published in unknown 
characters by Opsop<eu«, an editor of the oracles, 'llie Pere Maltrtt lias promised a com¬ 
mentary ; but all bis promises have been vain and fruitless 

(2) In In 3 chronology, imitated in some degree from 1 liucydidcs, Procopius begins each 
apriug the years of Justinian and of the Gothic war; and hU first era coincides wllli the first 
of April £35, and not 536, according to the Annals of Baronin* (Pagl Cm tom. il. p. 555, who 
is followed by Murato'l and the editors of Slgouius ). Yet in some passages we are at a loss 
to reconcile the dates of Procopius with lumself, and with the Chronicle of Murcellinus. 

(3) The series of the first Gothic war Is represented by Procopins (lib. i c. 5—2D. lib. h. 
c 1-30. lib. in. c 1.) till the captivity of Vitiges. With the aid of bigoimia (Opp tom t. 
de imp Occident, lib. 17, IS ) and Mura tori (Annali u’ltaila, tom. 5.) I have gleaned some 
few additional facta. 

(!) iornandes, de Rebus Cettcis, c. It. p. 702. edit. Grot and tom. i. p. 221. Mura tori, 
de Success. Wegn. p. 2«. 

(5) Nero (says Tacitus, Annal 15. 35.) Neapolhn quasi Graecam urbem delegit. One hun¬ 
dred and fifty years afterward, in the time of hepciipiuc Severui, the Hellenism of the Neapo 
titans is praised by Phllostratus . yteov l,X\>;ver Kai aarvuoi, o0e» KOI tot mrurli-. Ttoir hvywv 
LWriinKoi e«n (Icon. lib. i. p.763. edit Olear.). 

<bi The otium of Naples is praised by the Roman poets, by Virgil, Horace, Minis Itallcus, 
and statins (Cluver. Ital. Ant. lib, Iv. p, 1H9, 1150.; In an elegant epistle (Sylv.lJb. its. v. 
p. Ui—98. edit. Markland), Statius undertakes the difficult task of drawiug bis wife from the 
pleasures of Home to Unit calm retreat. 
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to the deputies of the people, who exhorted him to disregard a conquest 
unworthy of his arms, to seek the Gothic king in a field of battle, and, 
after his victory, to claim, as the sovereign of Rome, the allegiance of 
the dependant cites.—" When I treat with my enemies,” replied the 
Roman chief, with a haughty smile, “ I am more accustomed to give 
" than to receive counsel: but I hold in one hand inevitable ruin, and 
“ in the other, peace and freedom, such as Sicily now enjoys.” The im¬ 
patience of delay urged him to grant the most liberal terms; his honour 
secured their performance ; but Naples was divided into two factions ; 
and the Greek democracy was inflamed by their orators, who with much 
spirit and some truth, represented to the multitde, that the Goths 
would punish their defection, and that Belisarius himself must esteem 
their loyalty and valour. Their deliberations, however, were not per¬ 
fectly free: the city was commanded by eight hundred Barbarians, whose 
wives and children were detained at Ravenna as the pledge of their 
fidelity; and even the Jews, who were rich and numerous, resisted with 
desperate enthusiasm, the intolerant laws of Justinian. In a much later 
period, the circumference of Naples(l) measured only tw r o thousand 
three hundred and sixty-three paces:(2) the fortificationswere defend¬ 
ed by precipices or tne sea: when the aqueducts were intercepted, a 
supply of water might be drawn from wells and fountains; and the 
stock of provisions was sufficient to consume the patience of the besiegers. 
At the end of twenty days, that of Belisarius was almost exhausted, and 
he had reconciled himself to the disgrace of abandoning the siege, that 
he might march, before the winter season, against Rome and the Gothic 
king. But his anxiety was relieved by the iold curiosity of an Isaurian, 
who explored the dry channel of an aqueduct, and secretly reported, 
that a passage might be perforated to introduce a file of armed soldiers 
into the heart of the city. When the work had been silently executed, 
the humane general risked the .discovery of his secret, by a last and 
fruitless admonition of the impending danger. In the darkness of the 
night, four hundred Romans entered the aqueduct, raised themselves 
by a rope, which they fastened to an olive tree, into the house or garden 
of a solitary matron, sounded their trumpets, surprised the sentinels, 
and gave admittance to their companions, who, on all sides, scaled the 
walls, and burst open the gates of the city. Every crime which is pu¬ 
nished by social justice, was piactised as the rights of war; the Huns 
were distinguished by cruelty and sacrilege, and Belisarius alone ap¬ 
peared in the streets and churches of Naples, to moderate the calamities 
which he predicted. “ The gold and siher," he repeatedly exclaimed, 
" are the just rewards of your valour. But spate the inhabitants, they 
" are Christians, they are suppliants, they arc now'your fellow-subjects. 

" Restore the children to their parents, the wives to their hut lands, 

" and shew them, by your generosity, of what friends they ha\ e obsti- 
" nately deprived themselves.” The city was saved by the virtue and 
authority of its conqueror,(3) and when the Neapolitan' returned to 
their houses, they found some consolation in the secret enjoyment of 
their hidden treasures. The Barbarian garrison enlisted in tiie service 
of the emperor; Apulia and Calabria, delivered from the odious pre¬ 
sence of the Goths, acknowledged Ins dominion; and the tusks of the 

(1) This measure was taken by noser I after the conquest of Naples (l D. 1159), winch 
he made the capital of bis new kingdom (Gl.iniione, iMoru i ivile, tom n. p 169 ). That 
city, the third In Christian Europe, is now at least twilve miles in cut umterviice < ful. Cesar 
Capaccil Hist. Neopol ith. i. p. 47 ), and ton tains mine inhabitants (tin ee bundled and fifty 
thousand) in a given space, than any other spot in ihe known world 

(2) Not geometrical, hut common paces or steps, ot tveniv two French inches' d’Anville 
Mesa res Itinera! res, p. 7, 8.) the two thousand three hundred and sixty three do not make an 
English mile. 

(3) Belisarius was reproved by pope Sylvenns for the massacre. He repcopled Naples, and 
Imported colonies of African captives into Sicily, Calabria, and Apulia (Hut. Miscell, lit), xvi. 
in Muratori, tom. t p. 106, 107). 
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Calydonian boar, which 'were still shewn at Beneveaturo, are curiously 
described by the historian of Belisarius.(l) 

The faithful soldiers and citizens of Naples had expected their de¬ 
liverance from a prince, who remained the inactive and almost indif¬ 
ferent spectator or their ruin. Theodatus secured his person within the 
walls of Rome, while his cavalry advanced forty miles on the Appian 
way, and encamped in the Pomptine marshes; which, by a canal of 
nineteen miles in length, had been recently drained and converted into 
excellent pastures.(2) But the principal forces of the Goths were dis¬ 
persed in Dalmatia, Venetia, and Gaul; and the feeble mind of their 
king was confounded by the unsuccessful event of a divination, which 
seemed to presage the downfall of his empire.(3) The most abject 
slaves have arraigned the guilt, or weakness, of an unfortunate master. 
The character of Theodatus was rigorously scrutinized by a free and 
idle camp of Barbarians, conscious of their privilege and power: lie was 
declared unworthy of his race, his nation, and his throne; and their 
general Vitiges, whose valour had been signalized in the Illyrian war, 
was raised, with unanimous applause, on the bucklers of his companions. 
On the fir-t rumour, the abdicated monarch fled from the justice of his 
country; but he was pursued by private revenge. A Goth, whom he 
had injured in lm> love, overtook Theodatus on the Flaminian way, and, 
regardless of his unmanly cries, slaughtered him, as he lay prostrate on 
the giound, like a victim (says the historian) at the foot of the altar. 
The choice of the people is the best and purest title to reign over them: 
yet such is the prejudice of every age, that Vitiges impatiently wished 
to icturn to Ravenna, where lie might seize, with the reluctant hand of 
the daughter of Amalasontha, some faint shadow of hereditary right. 
A internal council was immediately held, and the new monarch recon¬ 
ciled the impatient spirit of the Barbarians, a measure of disgrace, 
it liicli the nil-conduct of his predecessor rendered wise and indispensable. 
The Goths consented to retreat in the presence of a victorious enemy ; 
to delay till the next spring the operations of offensive war; to sum¬ 
mon their scattered forces ; to relinquish their distant possessions, and 
to trust even Rome itself to the faith of its inhabitants. Leuderis, an 
aged warrior, was left in the capital with four thousand soldiers; a 
feeble garrison, which might have seconded the zeal, though it was in¬ 
capable of opposing the wishes, of the Romans. But a momentary en¬ 
thusiasm of religion and patriotism was kindled in their minds. They 
furiously exclaimed, that the apostolic throne should no longer bo pro¬ 
faned by the triumph or toleration of Arianism; that the tombs of the 
Crosars should no longer be trampled by the savages of t?ie north; and, 
without reflecting that Italy must sink into a province of Constan¬ 
tinople, they fondly hailed the restoration of a Roman emperor as a 
new era of freedom and prosperity. The deputies of the pope and 
clergy, of the senate and people, invited the lieutenant of Justinian to 
accept their voluntary allegiance, and to enter the city, whose gates 
.would be thrown open for his reception. As soon as Belisarius had for¬ 
tified his new conquests, Naples and Cumae, be advanced about twenty 
miles to the banks of the Vulturous, contemplated the decayed grandeur 
of Capua, and halted at the separation of the Latin and Appian ways. 


0) Benevenium was hnllt by Diomede, the nephew of Meleager (Clover, tom. !i. p> H95, 
1196.) The Caljdonlan hunt is a picture of savage life. Ovid. Metamorph. lib vltl ) Thirty 
or forty heroes were leagued against a hog the brutes (not the hog) quarrelled with a lady 
for the head. 

(2) The Vecennovlum is strangely confounded by Cluverlui (tom. 11. p- 1007.) with toe 
river llfena. It was in truth a canal of nineteen miles, from Forum Apprl to Terracina, ou 
which Horace embarked in the night. Hie Dccennoviuni, which Is mentioned by Lucan, 
Dion Cassius and Cassiodoius, has bees sufficiently ruined, restored, and obliterated. (d'An- 
ville, Analyse de l’ltalie, p. 185, Sc. ... 

( ) A Jew gratified bis contempt and hatred for all the Christians, by inclosing three bands, 
each of ten bogs, and discriminated by the names of Goths, Greeks, and Romans. Of the 


and the rest lost their bristles. No unsuitable emblem of the event. 
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The work of the censor, after the incessant use of nine centuries, still 
preserved its primeval beauty, and not a flaw could be discovered in the 
large polished stones, of which that solid, though narrow road, was so 
firmly compacted.(l) Belisarius, however, preferred the Latin way, 
which, at a distance from the sea and marshes, skirted, in the space of 
one hundred and twenty miles along the foot of the mountains. His 
enemies had disappeared: when he made his entrance through the Asi- 
narian gate, the garrison departed without molestation along the Fla- 
minian way; and the city, after sixty years servitude, was delivered from 
the yoke of the Barbarians. Leudens alone, from a motive of pride or 
discontent, refused to accompany the fugitives j and the Gothic chief, 
himself a trophy of the victory, was sent with the keys of Rome to the 
throne of the emperor Justinian.(2) 

The first days, which coincided with the old Saturnalia, were devoted 
to mutual congratulation and the public joy; and the Catholics pre¬ 
pared to celebrate, without a rival, the approaching festival of the na¬ 
tivity of Christ. In the familiar conversation of a hero, the Romans 
acquired some notion of the virtues which history ascribed to their an¬ 
cestors ; they were edified by the apparent respect of Belisarius for the 
successor of St. Peter, and his rigid discipline secured, in the midst of 
war, the blessings of tranquillity and justice. They applauded the 
rapid success of his arms, which overran the adjacent country, as far as 
Narni, Perusia, and Spoleto: but they trembled, the senate, the clergy, 
;tnd the unwarlike people, as soon as thev understood that he had re¬ 
solved, and would speedily be reduced, to sustain a siege against the 
powers of the Gothic monarchy. The designs of Vitiges were executed 
during the winter-season, with diligence and effect. Prom their rustic 
habitations, from their distant garrisons, the Goths assembled at Ra¬ 
venna for the defence of their country; and such were their numbers, 
that after an army had been detached for the relief of Dalmatia, one 
hundred and fifty thousand fighting men marched under the royal stan¬ 
dard. According to the degrees of rank or merit, the Gothic King dis¬ 
tributed arms and horses, rich gifts, and liberal promises; he moved 
along the Flaminian way, declined the useless sieges of Perusia and 
Spoleto, respected the impregnable rock of Narni, and arrived within 
two miles of Rome, at the foot of the Milvian bridge. The narrow pas¬ 
sage was fortified with a tower, and Belisarius had computed the value 
of the twenty days, which must be lost in the construction of another 
bridge. But the consternation of the soldiers of the tower, who either 
fled or deserte<^, disappointed his hopes, and betrayed his person into 
the most imminent danger. At the head of one tnousaud horse, the 
Roman general sallied from the Flaminian gate to mark tlio ground of 
an advantageous position, and to survey the camp of the Barbarians; 
but while he still believed them on the other side of the 'fiber, be was 
suddenly encompassed and assaulted by their innumerable squadrons. 
The fate of Italy depended on his life; and the deserters pointed to the 
conspicuous horse, a bay,(3) with a white face, which he rode on that 
memorable day. “ Aim at the bay horse," was the universal cry. 
Every bow was bent, every javelin was directed, against that fatal ob¬ 
ject, and the command was repeated and obeyed by thousands who were 

(1) Bergler (Hiat. dca Grands Cbemins des Romains, tom. i p. 2?l-*S8. MO - -144 ) 
examines the structure and materials, while d'AnvlIle (Analyse d’ltslie, p. 300—SIS) deduce 
tM geographical line. 

(2) Of the Unit recovery of Rome, the year (536) is certain, from the series of events, rather 
than from tbo corrupt, or Interpolated, text of Piocoplus the month (December is ascer¬ 
tained by Evagrlus; lib. Iv. c. 19.) and the day (the tenth ) may be admitted on the slight 
evidence of Nicephoros Calltsthus (lib. xvii. c. 13.). For this accurate chronology, we aie in¬ 
debted to the diligence and judgment of Vagi (tom II. p. 559,560.). 

(.1) A horse of a bay or red colour was styled ipaAiot by the Greeks, balam by the Barbarians, 
and spadix by the Romans. Honestl spadices, says Virgil. (Georglc. lib m 72 with the ob¬ 
servations of Martin and Heyne.) SiroOtf or ftaiav, signifies a branch of the palm tree, whose 
haute is synonimous to red (lulus GtUius. it. 26,). 
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ignorant of its real motive. The bolder Barbarians advanced to the 
more honourable combat of swords and spears; and the praise of an 
enemy has graced the fall of Visandua, the standard-bearer,(1) who 
maintained his foremost station, till he was pierced with thirteen wounds, 
perhaps by the hand of Belisarius himself. The Homan general was 
strong, active, and dexterous : on every side he discharged his weighty 
and mortal strokes: his faithful guards imitated his valour, and de¬ 
fended his person; and the Goths, after the loss of a thousand men, 
fled before the arms of a hero. They were rashly pursued to their camp; 
and the Romans, oppressed by multitudes, made a gradual, and at length 
a precipitate, retreat to the gates of the city; the gates were shut 
against the fugitives; and the public terror was increased, by the re¬ 
port that Belisarius was slain. *His countenance was indeed disfigured 
by sweat, dust, and blood; his voice was hoarse, his strength was almost 
exhausted ; but his unconquerable spirit still remained; he imparted 
that spirit to his desponding companions; and their last desperate 
charge was felt by the flying Barbarians, as if a new army, vigorous and 
entire, had been poured from the city. The Flaminian gate was thrown 
open to a real triumph; but it was not before Belisarius had visited 
every post, and provided for the public safety, that he could he per¬ 
suaded by his wife and friends, to taste the needful refreshments of 
food and sleep. In the more improved state of the art of war, a gene¬ 
ral is seldom required, or even permitted, to display the rnggoipal prowess 
of a soldier; and the example of Belisarius may be (laded tU the rare 
examples of Henry IV. of Pyrrhus and of Alexander. 

After this first and unsuccessful trial of their enemies, the whole army 
of the Goths passed the Tiber, and formed the siege of the city, which 
continued above a year, till their final departure. Whatever fancy may 
conceive, the severe compass of the geographer defines the circumference 
of Rome within a line of twelve miles ana three hundred and forty-five 
paces; and that circumference, except in the Vatican, has invariably 
been the same from the triumph of Aurelian to the peaceful but obscure 
reign of the modern popes.(2) But in the day of her greatness, the 
space within her walls was crowded with habitations and inhabitants; 
and the populous suburbs, that stretched along the public roads, were 
darted like so many rays from one common centre. Adversity swept 
away these extraneous ornaments, and left naked and desolate a con¬ 
siderable part even of the seven hills. Yet Rome, in its present state, 
could send into the field above thirty thousand males, of a military 
age ;{3) and notwithstanding the w ant of discipline and exercise, the far 
greater part, inured to the hardships of poverty, might be capable of 
bearing arms for the defence of their country and religion. The pru¬ 
dence of Belisarius did not neglect this important resource. His sol¬ 
diers were relieved by the zeal and diligence of the people, who watched 
while they slept, and laboured while they reposed; he accepted the 
voluntary service of the bravest and most indigent of the Roman youth; 
and the companies of townsmen sometimes represented, in a vacant 
post, the presence of the troops which had been drawn awAy to more 
essential duties. But his just confidence was placed in the veterans 


U) I interpret (iuvtaKafnm, not as a proper name, but an office, standard bearer, from ban* 
dum (vexillum,) a bairutlc woid adopted by the Greeks and Romans. (I’anl Diaron ub. i. 
c. 20. p. 760. Grot. Nomina Colima, p 573 llucauge. Gloss Latin, tom 1. p. 539,540.) 

(2) M d’Anvlile has given in the Menions of the Academy for the year 17.16, (torn. m. p. 
198—236.) a plan of Rome on a smaller scale, but lar more arcurate than that which be had 
delineated in 1738 for Rollin'* history, experience had Improved hit knowledge; and in. 
stead of Rossi’s topogiapby, be used the new and excellent map of Noil. Pliny’s old measure 
of thirteen must be reduced to eighteen tulles. It it easier to altera text, than to remove 
hills or buildiugt. 

(3) In the year 1709, txhat (Voyages eu Italie, tom. iii. p. 218.) reckoned one hundred and ‘ 
thirty-eight thousand dve hundred and sixty-eight Christian souls, besides eight or ten thou¬ 
sand jews—without souls! In the year 1763, the numbers exceeded one hundred and sixty 
thousand. 
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who had fought under his banner in the Persian and African wars; and 
although that gallant band was reduced to five thousand men, he under¬ 
took, with such contemptible numbers, to defend a circle of twelve 
miles, against an army of one hundred and fifty thousand Barbarians. 
In the walls of Home, which Belisarius constructed or restored, the 
materials of ancient architecture maybe discerned ;(l) and the whole 
fortification was completed, except in a chasm still extant between the 
Pincian and Flaminian gates, which the prejudices of the Goths and 
Romans left under the effectual guard of St. Peter the apo«tle.(2) The 
battlements or bastions were shaped in sharp angles ; a ditch, broad and 
deep, protected the foot of the rampart; and the archers on the ram- 

K art were assisted by military engines - the balisla, a powerful eruss- 
ow, which darted short but massy arrbwsj the onagri, or wild asses, 
which, on the principle of a sling, threw stones and bullets of an enor¬ 
mous size.(3) A chain was drawn across the Tiber; the arches of the 
aqueducts were made impervious, and the mole or sepulchre of Hadrianft) 
was converted, for the first time, to the uses of a citadel. That vene¬ 
rable structure, w'hioh contained the ashes of the Antonines, was a cir¬ 
cular turret rising from a quadrangular basis: it was covered with the 
white marble of Paros, and decorated by the statues of gods and heroes ; 
and the lover of the arts mu>t read w'ith a sigh, that the works of 
Praxiteles or Lysippus were torn from their lofty pedestals, and hailed 
into the ditoli on the heads of the besiegers.(/S) To each of bis lieu¬ 
tenants, Belisinlus assigned the defenci of a gate, with the wi->e and 
peremptory instruction, that, whateier n .ght be the aluim, they should 
steadily adhere to their respective posts, and ti ust their general for the 
safety or Rome. The formidable host of the Goths was insufficient to 
embrace the ample measure of the city; of tho fourteen gates, seven 
only were invested from the Pra?ne»tinu to the Flaminian way; and 
Vitiges divided his troops into six camps, each of which was fortified 
with a ditch and rampart. On the Tuscan side of the river, a seventh 
encampment was formed in the field or circus of the Vatican, for the 
important purpose of commanding the Milvian bridge and the course of 
the Tiber; but they approached with devotion the adjacent church of 
St. Peter; and the threshold of the holy apostles was respected duiing 
the siege by u Christian enemy. In the ages of victory, as often as the 
senate decreed some distant conquest, the consul denounced hostilities, 
by unbarring, in solemn pomp, the gates of the temple of Janus.(0) 
Domestic war now rendered the admonition superfluous, and the cere¬ 
mony w'hs superseded by tho establishment of a new' religion. But the 
brazen temple of Janus was left standing in the Forum, of a size suffi¬ 
cient only to contain the statue of the god, five cubits in height, o'* a 
human form, but with two fates, directed to the east and west. The 

(1) The accniate eve of N.irdi i (Roma Antica, lib. 1 c. 8. p. 31 ) could distinguish tt.e 
tutnultuarle opera di Belisai i» 

(2) The fissure and leaning in the upper part of the wall, winch Procopius observed, 
(Uoth lit), i. c. 13 ) is visible to the piesent hour. (Lamat Roma \etus, lib. i e. 17. p. 
53, 51 ) 

3) lapsing (Opp. tom. id. Poliorcet. lib. in ) was ignorant of this clear and conspicuous 
passage of I’locoplus (Goth lib, i c. SI.) I be engine was named oyappat, the wild ass, a 
calciiracdo ^Hen Stcpli Thesanr I lngu.e Gr.ec. tom n p. 1340.1311 tom. ill p 877) 

1 have seen an insemo.is model, connived .tud executed by gcutral Melville, which unit.ites 
or surpasses the ait of anliqmtv 

(4) The description of this mnuso'ciim, or mole, in Piocopius, (lib i. c. 35 ) is the first 
and best. 1 he height above the walls trxcfiov u Xi 9uu p’oXijr. On Nolll's great plan, the 
sides measure two hundred and sixty English feet 

• (5) Praxiteles excelled in Fawns, and that of Athens "as his own master-piece. Rome now 
contains above thirty of the same cbaractei. When the ditihot St. Angelo was cleansed 
under Uiha.i \ III., the workmen found the sleeping Faun of the liarberini palace but a leg, 
a thigh, and the light arm, had been broken from.tli.it beautiful statue. (Wiutkeiman, Hist, 
de l-Art, tom. it p. 53, 53 tom m. p 265 ) 

(6) Procopius has given the best description of the temple of Janus, a national deity of 
Latium (Heyne, Excurs 5. ad lib. 7. AKneid ) it was once a gate in the primitive city of 
Romulus and Numa. (Nardmi, p. 13. 256. 329; Virgil has described the ancient rite, like 
a poet and an antiquarian. 
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double gates were likewise of brass; and a fruitless effort to turn them 
on their rusty hinges, revealed the scandfilous secret, that some Ro¬ 
mans were still attached to the superstition of their ancestors. 

Eighteen days were employed by the besiegers, to provide all the 
instruments of attack which antiquity had invented. Fascines were 
prepared to fill the ditches, scaling ladders to ascend the walls. The 
largest trees of the forest supplied the timbers of four battering rams ; 
their heads were armed with iron ; they were suspended by ropes, and 
each of them was worked by the labour of fifty men. The lofty wooden 
turrets moved on wheels or rollers, and formed a spacious platform of 
the level of the rampart. On the morning of the nineteenth day, a 
general attack was made from the Prasnestine gate to the Vatican: seven 
Gothic columns, with their military engines, advanced to the assault; 
and the Romans who lined the ramparts, listened with doubt and 
anxiety to the cheerful assurances of their commander. As soon as the 
enemy approached the ditch, Belisarius himself drew the first arrow ; 
and such was his strength and dexterity, that he transfixed the foremost 
of tho Barbarian leaders. A shout of applause and victory was re¬ 
echoed along tho wall. He drew a second arrow, and the strolco was 
followed with the same success and the same acclamation. The Roman 
general then gave the word, that the archers should aim at the teams 
of oxen ; they were instantly covered with mortal wounds; the towers 
winch they drew, remained useless and immoveable, and a single mo¬ 
ment disconcerted the laborious projects of the king of the Goth£. 
After this disappointment, Vitiges still continued, or feigned to con¬ 
tinue, the assault of the Salarian gate, that he might divert the atten¬ 
tion of his adversary, while his principal forces more strenuously 
attacked the Pracnestme gate and the sepulchre of Hadrian, at the dis¬ 
tance of three miles from each other. Near the former, the double 
walls of the Vivarium(l) were low or broken ; the fortifications of the 
latter were feebly guarded: the vigour of the Goths was excited by the 
hopp of victory and spoil; and if a single post had given way, tho Ro¬ 
mans, and Rome itself, were irrecoverably lost. This perilous day was 
the most glorious in the life of Belisaiius. Amidst tumult and dismay, 
the whole plan of the attack and defence w r as distinctly present to liis 
mind; he observed the changes of each instant, weighed every possible 
advantage, transported his person to the scenes of danger, and commu¬ 
nicated his spirit in calm and decisive orders. The contest was fiercely 
maintained from the morning to the evening ; the Goths were repulsed 
on all sides, and each Roman might boast, that he'had vanquished thirty 
Barbarians, if the strange disproportion of numbers were not counter¬ 
balanced by the merit of one man. Thirty thousand Goths, according 
to the confession of their own chiefs, perished in this bloody action ; 
and the multitude of the wounded was equal to that of the slain. When 
they ad\ meed to the assault, their close disorder suffered not a javelin 
to fall without effect; and as they retired the populace of the city joined 
the pursuit, and slaughtered, with impunity, the backs of their flying 
enemies. Belisarius instantly sallied from tho gates; and while the 
soldiers chanted his name and victory, the hostile engines of war were 
reduced to ashes. Such was the loss and consternation of the Goths, 
that, from this day, the siege of Rome degenerated into a tedious and 
indolent blockade; and they were incessantly harassed by the Roman 
general, who, in frequent skirmishes, destroyed above five thousand of 
their bravest troops. Their cavalry was unpractised in the use of the 
bow ; their archers served on foot; and this divided force was incapable 
of contending with their adversaries, whose lances and arrows, at a dis¬ 
tance, or at hand, were alike formidable. The consummate skill of 


(1) Vivarium was an angle In the new wall, enclosed for wild beasts (Procopius, Gotta, lib. 
i. c. 23.). Tbe spot la still visible in tsardim (lib. iv. c. 2. p. 159,160.), and Nolli * great plan 
of Home. 
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Belisarius embraced the favourable opportunities: and as he chose the 
ground and the moment, as he pressed the charge, or sounded the 
retreat,(l) the squadrons which he detached were seldom unsuccessful. 
These partial advantages diffused an impatient ardour among the sol¬ 
diers and people, who began to feel the hardships of a siege, and to dis¬ 
regard the dangers of a general engagement. Each plebeian conceived 
himself to be a hero, and the infantry, who, since the decay of disci¬ 
pline, were rejected from the line or battle, aspired to the ancient 
honours of the Roman legion. Belisarius praised the spirit of his 
troops, condemned their presumption, yielded to their clamours, and 
prepared the remedies of a defeat, the possibility of which he alone had 
courage to suspect. In the quarter of the Vatican, the Romans pre¬ 
vailed ; and if the irreparable moments had not been wasted in the pil¬ 
lage of the camp, they might have occupied the Milvian bridge, and 
charged in the rear of the Gothic host. On the other side of the Tiber, 
Belisarius advanced from the Pincian and Salarian gates. But his army, 
four thousand soldiers perhaps, was lost in a spacious plain ; they were 
encompassed and oppressed by fresh multitudes, who continually relieved 
the broken ranks of the Barbarians. The valiant leaders of the infan¬ 
try were unskilled to conquer: they died : the retreat (a hasty retreat) 
was covered by the prudence of the general, and the victors started back 
with affright from the formidable aspect of an armed rampart. The 
reputation of Belisarius was unsullied by a defeat ; and the vain confi¬ 
dence of the Goths was not less serve cable to his designs than the 
repentance and modesty of the Roman tmops. 

From the moment that Belisarius had determined to sustain a siege, 
his assiduous care provided Rome against the danger of famine, more 
dreadful than the Gothic arms. An extraordinary supply of corn was 
imported from Sicily ; the harvests of Campania and Tuscany were for¬ 
cibly swept for the use of the city: and the rights of private property 
were infringed by the strong plea of the public safety. It might easily 
be foreseen that the enemy would intercept the aqueducts ; and the 
cessation of the water-mills was the first inconvenience, which was 
speedily removed by mooring large vessels, and fixing millstones in the 
current of the river. The stream was soon embarrassed by the trunks 
of trees, and polluted with dead bodies ; yet so effectual were the pre¬ 
cautions of the Roman general, that the waters of the Tiber still con¬ 
tinued to give motion to the mills and drink to the inhabitants ; the 
more distant quarters were supplied from domestic wells; and a besieged 
city might support, without impatience, the privation of her public 
baths. A large portion of Rome, from the Pripnostine gate to the 
church of St. ram, was never invested by the Goths ; their excursions 
were restrained by the activity of the Moorish troops ; the navigation 
of the Tiber, and the Latin, Appian, and Ostian ways were left v e 
and unmolested for the introduction of corn and cattle, or the retreat of 
the inhabitants, who sought a refuge in Campania or Sicily. Anxious 
to relieve himself from a useless and devouring multitude, ilclisarius 
issued his peremptory orders for the instant departure of the women, 
the children, and the slaves; required his soldiers to dismiss their male 
and female attendants, and regulated their allowance, that one moiety 
should be given in provisions, and the other in money. His foresight 
was justified by the increase of the public distress, as soon as the Goths 
had Occupied two important posts in the neighbourhood of Rome. By 
the loss of the port, or, as it is now called, the city of Porto, he was 
deprived of the country on the right of the Tiber, and the best commu¬ 
nication with the sea ; and he reflected with grief and anger, that three 

(1) For the Roman trumpet and its various notes, ronstilt t.lpstns, de MilitU Roman* (Opp. 
tom. ill. lib. 4. Dialog. X*. p. 125—129.). A mode of distinguishing the charge by the horse- 
trumpet of solid brass, and the retreat by the foot trumpet at leather add light wood, was 
recommended by Procopius, and adopted by Belisariua (Goth. lib. ii. c. 23 ). 
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hundred men, could he have spared such a feeble band, might have de¬ 
fended its impregnable works. Seven miles from the capital, between 
the Appian and the Latin ways, two principal aqueducts, crossing, 
and again crossing each other, inclosed within their solid and lofty 
arches a fortified spaced 1) where Vitiges established a camp of seven 
thousand Goths to intercept the convoys of Sicily and Campania. 
The granaries of Rome were insensibly exhausted, the adjacent coun¬ 
try had been wasted witlr fire and sword: such scanty supplies as 
might yet be obtained by hasty excursions, were the reward of valour, 
and the purchase of wealth : the forage of the horses, and the bread of 
the soldiers, never failed; but in the last months of the siege, the people 
were exposed to the miseries of scarcity, unwholesome food,(2) and 
contagious disorders. Belisarius saw and pitied their sufferings; but he 
had foreseen, and he watched the decay of their loyalty, and the pro¬ 
gress of their discontent. Adversity had awakened the Romans from 
the dreams of grandeur and freedom, and taught them the humiliating 
lesson, that it was of small moment to their real happiness, whether the 
name of their master was derived from the Gothic or the Latin lan- 

a e. The lieutenant of Justinian listened to their just complaints, 
ie rejected with disdain the idea of ilight or capitulation; repressed 
their clamorous impatience for battle; amused them with the prospect 
of sure and speedy relief; and secured himself and the city from the 
effects of their despair or treachery. Twice in each month he change/l 
the station of the officers to whom the custody of the gates was com¬ 
mitted : the various precautions, of pntroles, watchwords, lights, and 
music, were repeatedly employed to discover whatever passed on the 
ramparts; out-guards were posted beyond the ditch, and the trusty 
vigilance of dogs supplied the more doubtful fidelity of mankind. A 
letter was intercepted, which assured the king of the Goths, that the 
Asinarian gate, adjoining to the Lateran church, should be secretly 
opened to his troops. On the proof of suspicion of treason, several 
senators were banished, and the pope Sylverius was summoned to attend 
the representative of his sovereign, at his head-quarters in the Pincian 
palace.^3) The ecclesiastics who followed their bishop, were detained 
in the first or second apartment,(4) and lie alone was admitted to the 
presence of Belisarius. The conqueror of Rome and Carthage was 
modestly seated at the feet of Antonina, who reclined on a stately 
couch: the general was silent, but the voice of reproach and menace 
issued from the mouth of his imperious wife. Accused by credible wit¬ 
nesses, and the evidence of his own subscription, the successor of St. 
Peter was despoiled of his pontifical ornaments, clad in a mean habit of 
a monk, and embarked, without delay, for a distant exile in the east. At 
the emperor’s command, the clergy of Romo proceeded to the choice of 
a new bishop ; and after a solemn invocation of the Holy Ghost, elected 
the deacon Vigilius, who had purchased the papal throne by a bribe of 
tn o hundred pounds of gold. The profit, and consequently the guilt, 

(1) Procopius fuotli. lilt, it o 3 ) lias forgot to name th^c aqueducts: nor ran such a 
double intersection, at such a distant e from Rome, be cleaily .'stemmed from the writings of 
Krontliiui Fabretti and Fscliinard, tie Aqnis and de Agro Horn mo, or from the local maps of 
Lameti and Lingo Uni. Seven or eight miles from the city (dfty stadia), 011 the road to Alhano, 
between the Latin and Appian ways, 1 discern the remains of an aqueduct (probably the 
Septlmian), a series (six hundred and thirty paces) of aichcs twenty-five teet high ( v\jtt)\w 

taitfav ). 

(2) I hey made sausages, allarcn, of mules’s flesh: unwholesome, if the animals had died 
of the plague. Otherwise the famous Eologiii sausages are said to be made of ass’s flesh 
(Voyages deLabat, torn, ll p. 218 ;. 

(3) The name of the palace, the hill, and the adjoining gate, were all deiivcrl from the 
senator l’inrius Some recent vestiges of temples and churches are now smoothed in the 
garden of the Minims of the TrniUi del Monte (Nardiui, lib iv, r. 7. p 19C Lschtnard, 
p. 209, 210. the old plan of Buflahno, and the great plan of Nolli.j. Belisarius has fixed his 
station between the Pincian and Snlarinu gates (Procop. Goili. lib. i c. 1.5 ) 

(4) From the mention uf the prinimn et secundum velum, H should seem that Belisarius, 
even in a siege, represented the emperor, and maintained the promt ceremonial of the By sun 
tine palace. 
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of this simony, was imputed to Belisarius: but the hero obeyed the 
orders of his w ife Antonina served the passions of the empress; and 
Theodora lavished her treasures, in the vain hope of obtaining a pontiff 
hostile or indifferent to the council of Chalcedon.(l) 

The epistle of Belisarius to the emperor announced his victory, his 
clanger, and his resolution. “ According to your commands, we have 
“ entered the dominions of the Goths, and reduced to your obedience, 
“ Sicily, Campania, and the city of Rome: out the loss of these con- 
“ cjuests will be more disgraceful than their acquisition was glorious. 
“ Hitherto we have successfully fought against the multitude of the 
“ Baiharians, but their multitudes may finally prevail. Victory is the 
“ gift of Providence, but the reputation of kings and generals depends 
“ on the success or the failure of their designs. Permit me to speak 
“ w ith freedom : if you w ish that wo should live, send us subsistence; 
‘‘ if you desire that we should conquer, send us arms, horses, and men. 
“ The Romans have received us as fiiends and deliverers ; but in our 
“ present distress, they uill be either betrayed by their confidence, or 
“ we shall be oppressed by their treachery and hatred. For myself, my 
“ life is consecrated to your service : it is yours to reflect, whether my 
“ death in this situation will contribute to the glory and prosperity of 
“ your reign.” Perhaps that reign Mould have been equally prosper¬ 
ous, if the peaceful master of the east had abstained from the conquest 
of Africa and Italy; but as Justinian vas ambitious of fame, he made 
some efforts, they M'ere feeble and langv id, to support and rescue liia 
victorious general. A reinforcement of sixteen hundred Sclav onians 
and Huns Mas led by Martin and Valerian ; and as they had reposed 
during the winter season in the harbours of Greece, the strength of the 
men and horses was not impaired by the fatigues of a sea-voyage ; and 
they distinguished their valour in the first sally against the besiegers. 
About the time of the summer solstice, Euthalius landed at Terrncina 
with large sums of money for the payment of the troops ; he cautiously 
proceeded along the Appian way, and this convoy entered Rome through 
the gate Capena,(9) while Belisarius, on the other side, diverted the 
attention of the Goths by a vigorous and successful skirmish. These 
seasonable aids, the use and reputation of which M'ere dexterously ma¬ 
naged by the Roman general, revived the courage, or at least the hopes, 
of the soldiers and people. The historian Procopius was dispatched 
with an important commission to collect the troops and provisions which 
Campania could furnish, or Constantinople had sent; and the secretary 
of Belisarius was soon followed by Antonina licrself,(3) who boldly tra¬ 
versed the posts of the enemy, and returned with the oriental succours 
to the relief of her husband and the besieged city. A fleet oJ three 
thousand Isaurians cast anchor in the bay of Naples, and afterward at 
Ostia. Above two thousand horse, of whom a part were Thracian., 
landed at Tarentum ; and, after the junction of five hundred soldieis of 
Campania, and a train of waggons laden with wine and flour, they 
directed their march on the Appian way, from Capua to the neighbour¬ 
hood of Rome. The forces that arrived by land and sea were united at 
the mouth of the Tiber. Antonina convened a council of war: it was 
resolved to surmount, with sails and oars, the adverse stream of the 
river: and the Gotlis were apprehensive of disturbing, by any rash hos¬ 
tilities, the negotiation,to which Belisarius had craftily listened. They 

(1) Of this act of sacrilege, Procopius (Goth. Ul>. t. c 25 ) is a dry and reluctant witness. 
The narratives of Liberatu* (Breviaritun, c. 22 ), and Anasiasius (de Vit Pont, p 59 ), are 
rharacteilstic, but passionate Hrai the execrations of cardinal liaroniiis (A D. 53C. no 125. 
A u. 5JW ho.4 — 20); portentimi, taciniis omul evecratione dignum, 

(t) 'I he old C a pen a was removed by Aureliau to, or near, the modern gate of St. Sebastian 
(»ee Nolli’s plan.). That memorable spot has been consecrated by the hgeriau glove, the 
memory ol Noma, triumphal arches, the sepulchres of the Scipios, Mttelli, dec. 

(3) The evpiesaioti of Procopius has an invidious caw —tvxi» cic tov <‘<r<pa\ovt tij* a<t>un 
<rp,ig>j<roM'i'>ii' aKpa?oken> (Goth. lib. 11 c. «.). Yet lie Is speaking of a woman. 
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credulously believed, that they saw no more than the vanguard of a fleet 
and. army, which already covered the Ionian sea and the plains of Cam- 

6 ania; and the illusion was supported by the haughty language of the 
toman general, when he gave audience to the ambassadors of Vitiges. 
After a specious discourse to vindicate the justice of his cause, they 
declared that, for the sake of peace, they were disposed to renounce the 

f iossession of Sicily. " The emperor is not less generous" (replied his . 
ieutenant with a disdainful smile), “ in return tor a gift which you no 
“ longer possess, he presents -you with an ancient province of the em- 
‘ f pire—ho resigns to the Gotns the sovereignty of the British island,” 
Belisarius rejected with equal firmness and contempt the offer of a tri¬ 
bute ; but he allowed the Gothic ambassadors to seek their fate from 
the mouth of Justinian himsqlf ; and consented, with seeming reluct¬ 
ance, to a truce of three months, from the winter solstice to the equinox 
of spring. Prudence might not safely trust either the oaths or hostages 
of the Barbarians, but the conscious superiority of the Roman chief wgs 
expressed in the distribution of his troops. As soon as fear or hunger 
compelled the Goths to evacuate Alba, Porto, and Centumcelhe, their 
place was instantly supplied; the garrisons of Narni, Spoleto, and Pe- 
rusia, were reinforced, and the seven camps of the besiegers w ere gra¬ 
dually encompassed with the calamities of a siege. The prayers and 
pilgrimage of Datius, bishop of Milan, were not without efleet; and ho 
obtained one thousand Thracians and Isaurians, to assist the revolt of 
Liguria against her Arian tyrant. At the same time, John the San-* 
guinary,(l) the nephew of Vitalian, was detached with two thousand 
chosen horse, first to Alba on the Fucine lake, and afterward to the 
frontiers of Pieenum on the Iladriatic sea. “ In that province,” said 
Belisarius, <e the Goths have depo-ited their families and treasures, 

" without a guard or the suspicion of danger. Doubtless they will 
*■ violate the truce; let them feel your presence, before they hear of 
f your motions. Spare the Italians; suffer not any fortified places to 
“ remain hostile in your rear ; and faithfully reserve the spoil for an 
“ equal and common partition. It would not be reasonable (he added 
“ with a laugh), that whilst we are toiling to the destruction of the 
“ drones, our more fortunate brethren should rifle and enjoy the honey.” 

The whole nation of the Ostrogoths had been assembled for the attack, 
and was almost entirely consumed in the siege of Rome. If any credit 
be due to an intelligent spectator, one-thud at least of their enormous 
host was destroyed, in fiequent and bloody combats under the walls of the 
city. The bad fame and pernicious qualities of the summer air, might 
already be imputed to the decay of agriculture and population; and the 
esils of famine and pestilence wore aggravated by their own licentious¬ 
ness, and the unfriendly disposition of the country. While Vitiges 
struggled with his fortune; while lie hesitated between shame and ruin, 
ins retreat was hastened by domestic alarms. The king of the Goths 
was informed by trembling messengers, that John the Sanguinary spread 
the devastations of war from the Apemunc to the Iladriatic; that the 
rich spoils and innumerable captives of I’icenum were lodged in the 
fortifications of Rimini; and that this formidable chief had defeated liis 
uncle, insulted his capital, and seduced, by secret correspondence, the 
fidelity of his w ife, the imperious daughter of Amalasontha. Yet, before 
be retiml, Vitiges made a last effort either to storm or to surprise the 
city. A secret passage was discovered in one of the aqueducts; two 
citizens of the Vatican weie tempted by bribes to intoxicate the guards 
of the Aurelian gate ; an attack was meditated on the walls beyond the 
Tiber, in a place which was not fortified with tower»; and the Barba¬ 
rians advanced, w ith torches and scaling-ladders, to the assault of the 

(1) Aiiastnjius (p. 40 .) lias preserved this epithet w Sanguinatlus, which might'do honour 
to a tiger. 
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Pincian gate. But every attempt was defeated by tbe intrepid vigilance 
of Belisarius, and his band of veterans, who, in the most perilous mo* 
ments, did not regret the absence of their companions; ana the Goths, 
alike destitute of hope and subsistence, clamorously urged their depar¬ 
ture, before the truce should expire, and the Roman cavalry should 
again be united. One jear and nine days after the commencement of 
the siege, an army so lately strong and triumphant, burnt their tents, 
and tumultuously repassed the Milvian bridge. They repassed not with 
impunity: their thronging multitudes, oppressed in a narrow passage, 
were driven headlong into the Tiber by their own fears and the pursuit 
of the enemy ; and the Roman general, sallying from the Pincian gate, 
inflicted a severe and disgraceful wound on their retreat. The slow 
length of a sickly and desponding host was heavily dragged along the 
Flaminian way; From whence the Barbarians were sometimes compelled 
to deviate, lest they should encounter the hostile garrisons that guarded 
the high road to Rimini and Ravenna. Yet so powerful was this flying 
army, that Vitiges spared ten thousand men for the defence of the cities 
which he was most solicitous to preserve, and detached his nephew 
Uraias, with an adeqaate force, for the chastisement of rebellious Milan. 
At the head of his principal army, he besieged Rimini, only thirty-three 
miles distant from the Gothic capital. A feeble rampart, and a shallow 
ditch, were maintained by the skill and valour of John the Sanguinary, 
who shared the danger and fatigue of the meanest soldier, and 'emu¬ 
lated, on a theatre less illustrious, the military virtues of his great com¬ 
mander. The towers and battering engines of the Barbarians were 
rendered useless ; their attacks were repulsed; and the tedious block¬ 
ade, which reduced the garrison to the last extremity of hunger, afforded 
time for the union and march of the Roman forces. A fleet which had 
surprised Ancona, sailed along the coast of the Hadriatic, to the relief 
of the besieged city. The eunuch Narses lauded in Picenum w ith two 
thousand Ileruli, and five thousand of the bravest troops of the east. 
The rock of the Appennine was forced; ten thousand veterans moved 
round the foot of the mountains, under the command of Belisarius him¬ 
self ; and a new army, whose encampment blazed with innumerable 
lights, appeared to advance along the Flaminian w ay. Overwhelmed 
with astonishment and despair, the Goths abandoned the siege of Ri¬ 
mini, their tents, their standards, and their leaders; and Vitiges, who 
gave or followed the example of flight, never halted till he found a 
shelter within the walls and morasses of Ravenna. 

To these walls, and to some fortresses destitute of any mutual sup- 

I iort, the Gothic monarchy was now reduced. The provinces of Italy 
lad embraced the party of the emperor; and his army, gradually re¬ 
cruited to the number of twenty thousand men, must have achieved an 
easy and rapid conquest, if their invincible powers had not been weak¬ 
ened by the discord of the Roman chiefs. Before the eud of the siege, 
an act of blood, ambiguous and indiscreet, sullied the fair fame of Bell- 
sari us. Presidius, a loyal Italian, as he fled from Ravenna to Rome, 
was rudely stopped by Constantine, the military governor oi Spoleto, 
and despoiled, even in a church, of two daggers richly inlaid with gold 
and precious stones. As soon as the public danger had subsided, Presi¬ 
dius complained of the loss and injury: his complaint was heard, but 
the order of restitution was disobeyed by the pride and avarice of the 
offender. Exasperated by the delay, Presidius boldly arrested the gene¬ 
ral’s horse as he passed through the Forum; and, with the spirit of a 
citizen, demanded the common benefit of the Roman laws. The honour 
of Belisarius was engaged ; lie summoned a council; claimed the obe¬ 
dience of his subordinate officer; and was provoked, by an insolent 
reply, to call hastily for the presence of his guards. Constantine, view¬ 
ing their entrance as the signal of death, drew his sword, and rushed 
on tbe general, who nimbly eluded the stroke, and was protected by his 
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friends; while the desperate assassin was disarmed, dragged into h 
neighbouring cluimbcr, and executed, or rather murdered, by the guards, 
at the arbitraxy command of Belisarius.(l) In this hasty act of vio¬ 
lence, the guilt of Constantine was no longer remembered; the despair 
ai.d death of that valiant officer were secretly Imputed to the revenge 
of Antonina; and each of his colleagues, conscious of the same rapine, 
was apprehensive of the same fate. The fear of a common enemy sus¬ 
pended the effects of their envy and discontent: but in the confidence 
of approaching victory, they instigated a powerful rival to oppose the 
conqueror of Rome and Africa. From the domestic service of the 
palace, and the administration of the private revenue, Nnrses the 
eunuch was suddenly exalted to the head of an army ; and the spirit of 
a hero, who afterward equalled the merit and glory of Belisarius, served 
only to pernlex the operations of the Gothic war. To his prudent coun¬ 
sels, the relief of Rimini was ascribed by the leaders of the discontented 
faction, who exhorted Narses to assume an independent and separate 
command. The epistle of Justinian had indeed enjoined his obedience 
to the general; but the dangerous exception, asfar as may be advanta¬ 
geous to the public service , reserved seme freedom of judgment to the 
discreet favourite, who had so lately departed from the sacred and fami¬ 
liar conversation of his sovereign. In the exercise of this doubtful 
right, the eunuch perpetually dissented from the opinions of Belisarius; 
and, after yielding with reluctance to the siege of Urbino, he deserted 
his colleague in the night, and marched away to the conquest of the 
yKmilian province. The fierce and formidable bands of the Heruli were 
attached to the person of Narses ;(2) ten thousand Romans and confe¬ 
derates were persuaded to march under his banners; every malecontent 
embraced^ the fair opportunity of revenging his private or imaginary 
wrongs ; and the remaining troops of Belisarius were divided and dis¬ 
persed from the garrisons of Sicily to the shores of the lladriatic. Ilw 
skill and perseverance overcame every obstacle : Urbino was taken, the 
sieges of Faesulai, Grvieto, and Auximum, were undertaken and vigor¬ 
ously prosecuted; and the eunilch Narses was at length recalled to the 
domestic cares of the palace. All dissensions w'ere healed, and all oppo¬ 
sition was subdued, by the temperate authority of the Roman general, 
to whom his enemies could not refuse their esteem; and Belisarius 
inculcated the salutary lessons, that the foices of the state should com¬ 
pose one body, and be animated by one soul. But, in the interval of 
discord, the Goths were permitted to breathe ; an important season was 
lost, Milan w as destroyed, and the northern provinces of Italy wci'e 
afflicted bv an inundation of the Franks. 

When Justinian first meditated the conquest of Italy, he seat ambas- 
sadoi t the kings of the. Frank 1 ., and adjured them, by the common 
ties or .,1 nance and religion, to join in the holy enterprise against the 
Ariam, The Goths, as their wants were more urgent, employed a more 
eifeetu.il mode of persuasion, anil vainly strove, by the gift of lands and 
money, to purchase the friendship, or at least the neutrality, of a light 
and perfidious nation.(3) But the arms of Belisarius, and the revolt of 
the Italians, had no sooner shaken the Gothic monarchy, than Thoodc- 
liert of Australia, the most powerful and warlike of the Merovingian 
kings, was persuaded to succour thfeir distress by an indirect and season¬ 
al) The li.insnrlloii is related m the public bistory (Goth, lib n. c 8 ) with camion or 
caution , in the Anecdotes (c. 7 .), with malevolence oi fieedoin , but Varcetlmus, or lathci 
Ins coiitiunator (In Chrou.), casts a shade of premeditated iw,emulation o\er the death of 
Constantine tic bad performed good seiviceat Home and Spolcto (Procop Goili. lib. i c.7 
11.), but Alciriaiius ionfomuls him with a l.onstantumis comes sUbuii 
(U) the) ii Meed tu serve after Ins departure , sold tl.eir on| hu .mil utile the i.otlis, 
and swore never to light against them Procopius introduces a cm ions driir.’s.ion oil the man¬ 
ners and adventures of this wandering nation, a pail of whom dually emigrated to Thule or 
Scandinavia (Goth, lib ii <.14,15) 

(>) This national icproach of peiflily (I’rocop Goth lih* n c C5.) (.(fends the cui of la Mot lie 
le layer (tom. vm. p. Iti3—ICO ), who criticises, as if he hid not lead, the Greek histonan, 
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able aid. Without expecting the consent of their sovereign, ten thou¬ 
sand Burgundians, his recent subjects, descended from the Alps, and 
joined the troops which Vitiges had sent to chastise the revolt of Milan. 
After an obstinate siege, the capital of Liguria w as reduced by famine, 
but no capitulation could be obtained, except for the safe retreat of the 
Roman garrison. Datius, the orthodox bishop, who had seduced his 
countrymen to rebellion(l) and ruin, escaped to the luxury and honours 
of the Byzantine court ;( c 2) but the clergv, perhaps the Arian clergy, 
were slaughtered at the foot of their own altars by tho defenders of the 
Catholic faith. Three hundred thousand males were reported to be 
slain ;(3) the female sex, and the more precious spoil, was resigned to 
the Burgundians; and the houses, or at least the walls of Milan, were 
levelled with the ground. The Goths, in their lost moments, were re¬ 
venged by the destruction of a city, second only to Rome in size and 
opulence, in the splendour of its buildings, or the number of its inha¬ 
bitants; and Belisarius sympathized alone in the fate of his deserted 
and devoted friends. Encouraged by this successful inroad, Theodebert 
himself, in the ensuing spring, invaded the plains of Italy with an army 
of one hundred thousand Barbarians.(4) The king, and some chosen 
followers, were mounted on horseback, and armed with lances ; the in¬ 
fantry, without bows or spears, were satisfied with a shield, a sword, and 
a double-edged battle-axe, which, in their hands, became a deadly and 
unerring weapon. Italy trembled at the march of the Franks; and 
both the Gothic prince and the Roman general, alike ignorant of their 
designs, solicited, with hope and terror, the friendship of these danger¬ 
ous allies. Till he had secured the passage of the Po on the bridge ot 
Pavia, the grandson of Clovis dissembled his intentions, which he at 
length declared, by assaulting, almost at the same instant, the hostile 
camps of the Romans and Goths. Instead of uniting their arms, they 
fled with equal precipitation; and the fertile, though desolate, provinces 
of Liguria and iEmilia, were abandoned to a licentious host of Barba¬ 
rians, whose rage was not mitigated by any thoughts of settlement or 
conquest. Among the cities which they ruined, Genoa, not yet con¬ 
structed of marble, is particularly enumerated : and the deaths of thou¬ 
sands, according to the regular practice of war, appear to have excited 
less horror than some idolatious sacrifices of women and children, which 
were performed with impunity in the camp of the most Christian king. 
If it were not a melancholy truth, that the first and most cruel suffer¬ 
ings must be the lot of the innocent and helpless, history might exult 
in the misery of the conquerors, who, in the midst of riches, were lei t 
destitute of bread or wine, reduced to drink the waters of the Po, and 
to feed on the flesh of distempered cattle. The dysentery swept away 
one-third of their army; and the clamours of his subjects, who we -"e 
impatient to pass the Alps, disposed Theodebert to listen with resjo, t 
to the mild exhortation of Belisarius. The memory of * his inglorious 
and destructive warfare was perpetuated on the medals of Gaul: and 
Justinian, without unsheathing his sword, assumed the title of con¬ 
queror of the Franks. The Merovingian prince was offended by the 

(1) enrolling applauds lus treason, and justifies the Catholic bishops—qui nr sub heretico 
principe degant oinneni lapidem movent -a life ful camion, (he more rational Mura ton 
(Anuall d’lialia, loin. v. p. 51.) hint* at tin* guilt of perjury, and blame* at least the iutptu- 
rftwre of Dating 

(2) St. Dating was more successful against dtvils than against barbarians He travelled 
with a unineroiis retinue, ami occupied at Coniiih a laige house (Uanmius, A I) 538 no. 
80. A. D.539. in>. 20 ). 

(3) Tfuauovra. (compare I’lornpms, i.otli lib ll c 7 SI ) Yet MU ll population 
Is iticiedih'e , amt the second nr thud city ot Daly need not irpinc it i\c ouli di cimate the 
numbers of tl e present text, Pntli Milan and Ceutia revised in less than tbiity jeais (Haul 
Diacon. de Gestis Laiigohard, lib n. c 38 ) 

(4J Hi suits PintOpius, pci hups too Koinau, tee the Unoiutles of Marius and Marcellmus, 
Joniaudes (ill Suriiss llcsjn in Muiatoii, tom i p 211 \ ,*i.d l.re-oiy of funis Oil) hi, 
c. 32. in tout, ll <>1 llie Hislouans of nance ) (;te>t>ry supposes a delta! nl Belisarius, who. 
In Almoin (de Uestis franc, lib u c. -3. in tow. m p VI ), is slam by the (iunits. * 
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vanity of the emperor ; lie affected to pity the fallen fortunes of the 
Goths; and his insidious otter of a federal union was fortified by the 
promise or menace of descending from the Alps at the head of five hun¬ 
dred thousand men. His plans of conquest were boundless, and perhaps 
chimerical. The king of Australia threatened to chastise Justinian, 
and to march to the gates of Constantinople :(1) he was overthrown 
and slain(2) by a wild bull,(3) as he hunted in the Belgic or German 
forests. 

As soon as Belisarius was delivered from his foreign and domestic 
enemies, he seriously applied his forces to the final reduction of Italy. 
In the siege of Osimo, the general was nearly transpierced with an arrow', 
if the mortal stroke had not been intercepted by one of his guards, who 
lost, in that pious office, the use of his hand. The Goths of Osimo, four 
thousand warriors, with those of Faesulm and the Cottian Alps, wero 
among the last who maintained their independence ; and their gallant 
resistance, which almost tired the patience, deserved the esteem of the 
conqueror. His prudence refused to subscribe the safe conduct which 
they asked, to join their brethren of Ravenna; but they saved, by an 
honourable capitulation, one moiety at least of their wealth, with the 
free alternative of retiring peaceably to their estates, or enlisting to 
serve the emperor in his Persian wars. The multitudes, which vet ad¬ 
hered to the standard of Vitiges, far surpassed the number of the Ro¬ 
man troops; but neither prayers, nor defiance, nor the extreme danger 
of his most faitliful subjects, could tempt the Gothic king beyond tire 
fortifications of Ravenna. These fortifications were, indeed, impregna¬ 
ble to the assaults of art or violence ; and when Belisarius invested the 
capital, he was soon convinced that famine only could tame the stubborn 
spirit of the Barbarians. The sea, the land, and the channels of the Po, 
were guarded by the vigilance of the Roman general; and his morality 
extended the rights of war to the practice of poisoning the wnters,(t) 
and secretly firing the grananes(.5) of a besieged city.(6) While he 
pressed the blockade of Ravenna, lie was surprised by the arrival of two 
ambassadors from Constantinople, with a treaty of peace, which Justi¬ 
nian had imprudently signed, without deigning to consult the author of 
his victory. By this disgraceful and precarious agreement, Italy and 
the Gothic treasure were divided, and the provinces beyond the Po 
w'ere left with the regal title to the successor of Theodonc. The am¬ 
bassadors were eager to accomplish their salutary commission; the cap¬ 
tive Vitiges accepted, with transport, the unexpected offer of a crown; 
honour was less prevalent among the Goths, than the want and appetite 
of food; and the Roman chiefs, who murmured at the continuance of 


(1) Agatluas, lib 1. p 14, V<. Could he have seduced or subdued tbc Gepldae or Lombards 
of Pan non in, the Gicek historian Is confident that be must have been destroyed in I brace 

CO 1 lie kin;; pointed bis spear—the bull overturned a tree on his bead—lie expired the same 
day Such is the story of Agnthias, but the original historians of Prance (tom n p ‘JOS. 
403. 558 667 ) impute Ins death to a fever 

(3) W itliout lo-nng myself in a labyiintb of species and n lines—the aurochs, nrus, biaons, 
bubalus, bonasus, buffalo, &c (Dutton Hist Nat ton. ai. and Supplement, tom hi 6.) it is 
certain, that m the sixth century a large wild epccies of liorii.J cattle was hunted in the great 
forest* of the V cages in Lorraine, and the Ardennes (Greg. Timm tom. it. lib x c 10 p 560.1. 

(4) In the siege of Auxiinutn, he first laboured to demolish an old aqueduct, and then cast 
Intot! J e stream, 1. dead bodies 2 mischievous herbs' and, 3 quicklime, which is named 
(says Procopius, lib. n c, 29.) -mavuc by the ancients. by the modems atrfictrTm. Yet both 
words aic used as synonymous in Galen, Oioscorides.aud Lucian (lieu Stcph Tliesaur. Ling. 
Gr.ec tom. m p 748.J 

(5) The Goths suspected Mathasimuha as an accomplice In the mischief, which perhaps 
was occasioned by accidental lightning. 

(6) In strict philosophy, a limitation of the rights of war seems to implv nonsense and con¬ 
tradiction Grolius himself is lost tn an Idle distinction between the jus natura and the jus 
gentium, b> tween poison and infection. He balances in one scale the passages of Homer, 
(Odiss A 239, Ac.) and Florus (lib. u. c. 20. no 7 ult.) and til the other, the examples of 
Solon (Pausanlas, lib c. 37) and Belisarius. See Ins great work De Jure Bel.i ct Pacts 
Jib in c. 4 s.15-17 end in Barbcytai’s version, loin u p 257,&c Vet I can understand 
the benefit and validity of an agreement, tacit or express, mutually to abstain fioui certain 
inodes of hostility, bee the Amphu tyomc oath ir Lsclnnes de Falsa Lcgatione. 
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the war, professed implicit submission to the commands of the emperor. 
If Belisarius had possessed only the courage of a soldier, the laurel 
would have been snatched from his hand by timid and envious counsels ; 
but, in this decisive moment, he resolved, with the magnanimity of a 
statesman, to sustain alone the danger and merit of generous disobedi¬ 
ence. Each of his officers gave a written opinion, that the siege of 
ItauM i'i was impracticable argl hopeless : the general then rejected the 
treaty of p.utition, and declared his own resolution of leading Vitiges in 
chains to the feet of Justinian. The Goths retired with doubt and dis¬ 
may : this peremptory refusal deprived them of the only signature which 
they could trust, and filled their mmds with a just apprehension, that a 
sagacious enemy had discovered the full extent of their deplorable state. 
They compared the fame and fortune of Belisarius with the weakness 
of their ill-l.itcd king ; and the comparison suggested an extraordinary 
pi eject, to winch Vitiges, with appaient resignation, was compelled to 
acquiesce. Partition would ruin the strength, exile would disgrace the 
honour, of the nation; but they offcied their arms, their treasures, and 
tlu* foitilioations of Ravenna, if Belisarius would disclaim the authority 
of a master, accept the choice of the Goths, and assume, as he had de¬ 
served, the kingdom of Italy. If the false lustre of a diadem could have 
tempted the loyalty of a faithful subject, his prudence must have fore¬ 
seen the inconstancy of the Barbarians, and Ins rational ambition would 
prefer the safe and honourable station of a Roman general. E\eri the 
patience and seeming satisfaction with i bich be enteiturned a proposal 
of treason, might be susceptible of a mal mint inteipretalmn. But tlu* 
lieutenant of Justinian mh j conscious of ms own reititude: lie entered 
into a dark and crooked path, as it might lead to llie voluntaiy mibuiis- 
t ion of the Goths ; and his dexterous policy persuaded them that he was 
disposed to comply with their w Khes, w ithoiit engaging an oath in a 
promise for the performance of a tie.ity which lie sovietly abhorred 
The day of the surrender of Rivemta was stipulated by the Gothic am¬ 
bassadors: a fleet, laden with provisions, sailed as a welcome guest into 
the deepest recess of the harbour: the gates were opened to the fancied 
king of Italy ; and Bclisanus, without meeting <01 enemy, triumphantly 
marched through the streets of an impregnable <ity.(l) The Rom nis 
were astonished by their success ; the multitude ot tall and loimst f? u*- 
harinns were confounded by the image of then own patience ; and the 
masculine females, spitting in the faces o( their sons and husbands, uent 
bitterly reproached them for beliaying their dominion and heedoni to 
those pigmies of the south, contemptible m their nnmlieis, diimnutue 
in their stature. Before the Goths couid recovei fiom their first s<u- 
prisc, and claim the accomplishment or their doubt tel hopes, ?*■<» vu'nr 
established his power in Ravenna, hejoud the daugoi of repeiuaueo a ,d 
icvolt. Vitiges, who perhaps had atterij ted to escajii, wushonoui. ; y 
guarded in his palace ;(y) the flown-ol the Gothic \ou.h was selected 
for the service of tlu* empoior; the ieuuunder of the people was dis¬ 
missed to their peaceful habitations in the southern pioiincis; and a 
colony of Italians was invited to ropJemsii the depopulated city. The 
submission of the capital was imitated in the towns and i ihagtsof Italy, 
which had not been subdued, or even visited bv the Romans ; and tiie 
independent Goths, who remained m arms at I’uvia and Verona, were 


(11 Kavelina vm < taken, not in tlir 510, hntaii I lie lam 1 end i,f r >5D, and (tom. n p. 
5G9 ) ia leclilled liv Mnuilnii (Annali il’luli.t, tmn v |> ), w ls> pioves limn an oripiiial 

art on papyms (Aimnnit. lUli.vMiiln In, tmn n divnii ,12 p 99U—li)n7. Mallei, Isloria 
Oiplnmat. p 155-HO ), tlwt III foil llie Idol .lamuri, 510, peace and flee coricspomli-nic 
ivere restored lielwetn Uaveiin.i and Fae.i-M 

(2) He oae fti/ed l>) lohn llie Sanitimnrv, tail an ivtli m ‘airament was plidurd fur iii« 
safety untie ItaMlira Jnlii (ili*t MimiII IiIi. xiii in Miaatmi, torn ! I* 107 ) An irtasins 
(in lit Pont p 10 ) .ms ad.uk lint |iiol>ali'( ar.min* Wuntlimmi is •pnapil l>v M.ision 
(Hist of tin* C.ciinai.s, IV VI ) loi a vntin s' ,t.U i pr* lectnid tin taptiul, of Vitiges, and 
now In the collulion ol signoi ! aiidi at Koine 
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ambitious only to bccomo the subject- ot Bdisai ius. Jbtl In- imfievible 
lovalty rejected, except as the substitute of Justinian, their oaths of 
allegiance ; and be ’".is not offended by the reproach of their deputies, 
that he rather chose to be a sla\ e than a kin tv. 

After the second victor)' of Belisarius, envy again whispered, Justi¬ 
nian listened, and the hero w .is recalled. “ The remnant of the Gothic 
“ war was no longer w-orthy of his presence : a gracious sovereign was 
‘ f impatient to lewivid his services, and to consult his wisdom: and he 
“ alone was capable of defending the east against the innumerable 
“ armies of Persia.” Belisaiius understood the suspicion, accented the 
excuse, embarked at Ravenna his spoils and trophies; and proved, by 
his leaily obedience, that such an abrupt lemoval from the government 
of Italy was not less unjust than it might have been indiscreet. The 
emperor received, with honourable courtesy, both Vitiges and lus more 
noble consort: and as the king of the Goths conformed to the Athena- 
sian faith, he obtained, with a uch inheritance of lands in Asia, the rank 
of senator and patrician.(lj Every spectator admired, without pen!, 
the strength and stature of the young Barbaiians: they adored the 
stiength and majesty of the throne, and promised to slud their blood in 
the service ol their benefactor. Justinian deposited m the Byzantine 
palace the tusi 1 mes of the Gothic monarchy. A (lattciing senate wa, 
sometimes athmUt (l to gaze on the niugnihcenl special le; but it was 
enviously secluded fioin tie* public view ; and the comjuet u - of Italy «*- 
nounccd, without a nimmur, peihaps without a sigh, the well-earned 
lumours of a second ti iumph. His glory was indeed exalted above all 
external pomp; and the faint and hollow praises ot the comt woic sup¬ 
plied, even in a senile age, by the lespect ,.:.d admiration oflus coun¬ 
try. Whenever he appealed m the streets and public places oi ('on- 
stuntinople, Belisaiius attracted and satislled (he eyes of the pi ople 
llis lofty stature and majestic countenance lulfilled their expectation, 
of a hero; the meanest, of his fellow-citizens were emboldened by hi, 
gentle and giacious demeanour; and the martial tram, which attended 
his lootsteps, left his person more accessible than in a day ot battle 
Seven thousand horsemen, matchless for beauty and valour, wtue main¬ 
tained in the service, and at the puvato expense, of the general.(‘2) 
Their prowess was always conspicuous in single combats, or in the fore¬ 
most ranks ; and both parlies confessed, that in the siege of Rome, the 
guiuds of Bek .nuns hod alone 1 nmpushed the Baibaiian host. Their 
imniheis were continually augmented by the bravest and most faithful 
of the enemy ; and his foitunote captives, the Vandals, the Moors, and 
the Goths emulated the al(aclinicnt of Ins domestic followers. By the 
union oi liberality and ju-tice, hem ipiired the love of the soldiers, with¬ 
out alienating the affix Moils of tlic people The sick and wounded v.erc 
relieved with medicine , and money , and, still more efficaciously, by the 
healing .,-it , and snulc . ol tlioir commander. The loss of a weapon ot 
a hoist* was nist.mtly lenaired, and each deco of valour was reuaided 
by the nth and honouiuble gifts of a bracelet or a collar, which were 
rendered more precious by the judgment of Belisarius. Ho was undent¬ 
ed to the husbandmen, by the peace and plenty which they enjoyed un¬ 
der the shadow of his standard. Instead of being injured, the country 
was enriched by the match of the Roman armies; and such was the 
ligicl discipline ot their camp, that not an ajijdc was gathered from the 
tiee, not n p th coi >d be tiaced in the fields of corn. Belisaiius was 

fl) Vitiijcs livoil two>e.its .it eniotnulin'>|>|(,and iui|>rintoi'- m a’.iin < uniting (<m i«m- 
jiiin.tuii) rebus eMi ,vt it I i, i- * in-. Ills wh.oi., AI tthtt\ui.nttt t lliewilc and inolliei ol the 
|Mtn<a.in«, (lie eldti mil )< aii-M Gtiinuiws, muled tin* -tie.iins <>l Aimi.m -aid Abnili blood 
(lormmdcs, c. 1\, |>. -"/l i» Mm.iton, turn i ). 

(2) erocoiiiiis, Until, lib m r 1. Ai’iiom, .1 f icncli iiiunl. 11I tla 1 levciitli cuiUirv, w no liad 
obtained, .mil li.ib tlisIlBiiitil sunn .tiiUicnlio ml. iiii.nioii ot llclis.iiins, iiiuili* ns In his name, 
twelve thousand yucii 01 slave-—ijnoti pininiis .ilmitis siijn mins —besides tipiteen IIkhiwriI 
soldiers (Iliviunans of Viam.'’, loin 111. I)e0< Usliaiu.lib n.i.O.l’ 18J 
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chaste and sober. In the licence of a military life, none could boast 
that they had seen him intoxicated with wine: the most beautiful cap¬ 
tives of Gothic or Vandal race were offered to his embraces; but he 
turned aside from their charms, and the husband of Antonina was never 
suspected of violating the laws of conjugal fidelity. The spectator and 
historian of his exploits has observed, that, amidst the perils of war, he 
was daring without rashness, prudent without fear, slow or rapid ac¬ 
cording to the exigencies of the moment; that in the deepest distress 
he was animated by I’cal or apparent hope, but that he was modest and 
humble in the most prosperous fortune. By these virtues, he equalled 
or excelled the ancient masters of the military art. Victory, by sea and 
land, attended his arms. He subdued Africa, Italy, and the adjacent 
islands, led away captives the successors of Genserio and Theodoric; 
filled Constantinople with the spoils of their palaces, and in the space of 
six years recovered half the provinces of the western empire. In his 
fame and merit, in wealth and power, ho remained, without a rival, 
the first of the Roman subjects: the voice of envy could only magnify 
his dangerous importance; and the emperor might applaud his own 
discerning spirit which had discovered and raised the genius of Bell- 
s.irius. 

It was the custom of the Roman triumphs, that a slave should be 
placed behind the chariot to remind the conqueror of the instability of 
fortune, and the infirmities of human nature. Procopius, in his Anec¬ 
dotes, has assumed that servile and ung> iteful office. The generous 
reader may cast away the libel, but the evidence of facts will adhere to 
his memory ; and he will reluctantly confess, that the fame, and even 
the virtue, of Belisarius, were polluted by the lust and cruelty of his 
wife; and that the hero deserved an appellation which may not drop 
from the pen of the decent historian. The mother of Antonina(l) was 
a theatrical prostitute, and botli her father and grandfather exercised 
at Thessalonica and Constantinople the vile, though lucrative, profes¬ 
sion of charioteers. In the various situations of their fortune, she be¬ 
came the companion, the enemy, the servant, and the favourite of the 
empress Theodora; these loose and ambitious females had been con¬ 
nected by similar pleasures; they were separ ited by the jealousy of 
vice, ami at length reconciled by the partnership of guilt. Before her 
marriage with Belisarius, Antonina had one husband and many loveis; 
Photius, the son of her former nuptials, was of an age to distinguish 
himself at the siege of Naples; and it was not till the autumn of her 
age and beanty(y) that she indulged a scandalous attachment to a 
Thracian youth. Theodosius had been educated in the Eunomitu 
heresy ; the African voyage was consecrated by the baptism and aus¬ 
picious name of the first soldier w'ho embarked ; and the proselyte t s 
adopted into the family of liis spiritual parents,^) Belt-arms and An¬ 
tonina. Before they touched the shores of Africa, this holy kindred 
degenerated into sensual love; and as Antonina soon overleaped the 
hounds of modesty and caution, the Roman general was alone ignorant 
of his own dishonour. During their residence at Caithage, he sur¬ 
prised the two lovers m a subterraneous chamber, solitary, warm, and 
almost naked. Anger flashed from his eyes. With the help of this young 
man (said the unblushing Antonina), I teas secreting om most precious 


(1) The diligence of Alemannus could add but little to the four first ami most cm ions 
chapters of Anecdotes. Of these strange Ann dotes, a part rimy be true, because probable— 
and a part true, became improbable. Procopius must have known the former, ami the latter 
he could scartciv invent. 

(2) Procopius insinuates(Anecdot c. 4 ) that, when Bilisarms icturnedto Italy, (A I) M3 > 
Antonina was sixty years of age. A forced, but more polite construction, which refers that 
dale to the moment when he was writing, (A. D. 539.) would be compatible with the man. 
hood of Photius, (Gothic, lib I. <, 1(1 ) m 5.16. 

(3) < ompare the Vanrtslic War (lib. i. c. 12 ) with the Anecdotes, (c. 1.) and Aletcauniis. 
(p. 2,3) 1 his mode of baptismal adoption was levived by Leo the philosopher. 
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effects from the kmndedye of Justinian. The youth resumed liis gar¬ 
ments, and the pious husband consented to disbelieve the evidence of 
his own senses. From this pleasing and perhaps voluntary delusion, 
Beli>arius was awakened at Syracuse, bv the officious information of 
Macedonia: and that female attendant, after requiring an o.ith for her 
security, produced two chamberlains, who, like herself, had often be- 
hpld the adulteries of Antonina. A hasty flight into Asia saved Theo¬ 
dosius from the justice of an injured husband, who had signified to one 
of his guards the order of his death ; but the tears of Antonina, and 
her artful seduction, assured the credulous hero of her innocence; and 
lie stooped, against his faith and judgment, to abandon those imprudent 
friends who had presumed to accuse or doubt the chastity of his wife. 
The revenge of a guilty woman is implacable and bloody : the unfor¬ 
tunate Macedonia, with the two witnesses, were secretly arrested by 
the minister of her cruelty: their tongues were cut out, their bodies 
were hacked into small pieces, and their remains were cast into the sea 
of Syracuse. A rash, though judicious saying of Constantine, “ 1 would 
“ sooner have punished the adultress than the hoy," was deeply remem¬ 
bered by Antonina: and two years afterward, when despair had armed 
that officer against his general, her sanguinary advice decided and 
hastened his execution. Even the indignation of Photius was not for¬ 
given by his mother; the exile of her son prepared the leo.tll of her 
lover; and Theodosius condescended to accept the, preying and hunj- 
ble invitation of the conqueror of Italy. In the absolute direction of 
his household, and in the important commissions of peace and war,(I) 
the favourite youth most rapidly acquiied a fortune of four hundred 
thousand pounds sterling ; and, after their return to Constantinople, 
the passion of Antonina, at least, continued ardent and unabated, lint 
fear, demotion, and lassitude, perhaps, inspired Theodosius with more 
serious thoughts. lie dreaded the busy scandal of tlie capital, and the 
indiscreet fondness of the wife of Belisarius; escaped from her em¬ 
braces, and, retiring to Ephesus, shaved his head, and took refuge in 
the sanctuary of a monastic life. The despair of the new Ariadne could 
scarcely have been excused by- the death of her husband. She wept, she 
tore her hair, she filled the palace with her cries; “ she had lost the 
“ dearest of friends, a tender, a faithful, a laborious friend V" But her 
wann entreaties, fortified by the prayers of Belisarius, were insufficient 
to draw the holy monk from the solitude of Ephesus. It was not till 
the general moved forward for the Persian war, that Theodosius could 
be tempted to leturn to Constantinople; and the short interval before 
the depaiture of Antonina herself was boldly devoted to Jove and plea¬ 
sure. 

A philosopher may pity and forgive the infirmities of female nature, 
from which he receives no real injury ; but contemptible is the husband 
who feels, and yet endures, his own infamy in that of his wife. An¬ 
tonina pursued her son with implacable hatred ; and the gallant Pho- 
tius(2) was exposed to her secret persecutions in the camp beyond the 
Tigris. Enraged by his own wrongs, and by the dishonour of his blood, 
he cast away in his turn the sentiments of natuie, and revealed to Be- 
lisauus the turpitude of a woman who had violated all the dutk > of a 
mother and .a wife. From the surprise and indignation of the Roman 

f 'eneral, his former credulity appears to have been sincere: he em- 
iraced the knees of the son of Antonina, adjured him to remember his 
obligations rather than his birth, and confirmed at the altar then holy 
vows of revenge and mutual defence. The dominion vf Antonina was 


(l) In Novrnilifi . r >37. IMioiius a nested tlie pope (Llberat. Brev. c. V2 Pagi loin if. p. 
) About tlie end ot 530, Itelis trills sent I licodotillS—roe r>; oimo n; nurav crptararra — 
on an important and lucrative iniiimissioii to Uaoniia (noth lib It c 18 ) 

(*) 1 heophdites (ClirnmisiMpb. p 201.) Myle« him P/wtmus, the *on III law Of llelisaritlt; 
and lie is ropitd l>\ the IlistoiM Mist el la and Anastasuu. 
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impaired by absence; and wbc-n she met her husband, on his tcturn 
from the Persian confines, Beiisarius, in his first and transient emo¬ 
tions, confined her person, and threatened her life. Photius was more 
resolved to punish, and less prompt to pardon: lie flew to Ephesus; 
extorted from a trusty eunuch of his mother the full confession of her 
guilt; arrested Theodosius and his treasures in the church of St. John 
the apostle, and concealed his captives, whose execution was only de¬ 
layed, in a secure and sequestered fortress of Cilicia. Such a daring 
outrage against public justice could not pass with impunity ; and the 
cause of Antonina was espoused by the empress, whose favour she had 
deserved by the recent services of the disgrace of a prefect, and the 
exile and murder of a pope. At the end of the campaign, Beiisarius 
was recalled ; he complied, as usual, with the imperial mandate. His 
mind was not prepared for rebellion ; his obedience, however adverse 
to the dictates of honour, was consonant to the wishes of his heart'; 
and when he embraced his wife, at the command, and perhaps in the 
presence, of the empress, the tender husband was disposed to forgive 
or to be forgiven. The bounty of Theodora reserved for her companion 
a more precious favour. <f 1 have found (she said), my dearest patri- 
" cian, a pearl of inestimable value; it has not yet been viewed by any 
“ mortal eye; but the sight and the possession of this jewel are destined 
“ for my friend.” As soon as the curiosity and impatience of Antonina 
were kindled, the door of a bed-chamber was thrown open, and she be¬ 
held her lover, whom the diligence of the eunuchs had discovered in his 
secret prison. Iler silent wonder hurst n-to passionate exclamations of 
gratitude and joy, and she named Theodoi <1 her queen, her benefactress, 
and her saviour. The monk of Ephesus was nourished in the palace 
with luxury and ambition; but, instead of assuming, as he was pro¬ 
mised, the command of the Homan armies, Theodosius expired in the 
first fatigues of an amorous interview. The grief of Antonina could 
only be assuaged by the sufferings of her son. A youth of consular 
rank, and a sickly constitution, was punished, without a trial, like a 
malefactor and a slave: yet such was the constancy of his mind, that 
Photius sustained the tortures of the scourge and the rack, without 
violating the faith which he bad sworn to llelisaiius. After this fruit¬ 
less cruelty, the son of Antonina, while his mother feasted with the em 
press, was buried in her subterraneous prisons, which admitted not the 
distinction of night and day. He twice escaped to the venerable sanc¬ 
tuaries of Constantinople, the churches of tit. Simhia and of the Virgin • 
but his tyrants were insensible of religion as of pity ; and the helpless 
youth, amidst the clamours of the clergy and people, was tiviie dragged 
from the altar to the dungeon. His third attempt was more auccsshil 
At the end of three years, the prophet Zacharia, or some mortal friend, 
indicated the means of an escape; he eluded the spies and guards m ' *ie 
empress, reached the holy sepulchre of Jerusalem, embraced the pm- 
fession of a monk ; and the abbot Photius was employed, aftei the 
death of Justinian, to reconcile and regulate the churches of Egypt 
The son of Antonina suffered all th.it uu enemy can inflict: hoi patient 
husband imposed on himself the more exquisite misery of violating his 
promise and deserting his friend. 

In the succeeding campaign, Beiisarius was again sent against the 
Persians: he saved the east, but he offended Theodora, and perhaps 
the emperor himself. The malady of Justinian had countenanced the 1 
rumour of his death : and the Homan general, on the supposition of that 
probable event, spoke the free language of a citizen and a soldier. His 
colleague Buzes, who concurred m the same sentiments, lost his rank, 
his liberty, and his health, by the persecution of the empress: hut the 
disgrace of Beiisarius was alleviated by the dignity of his own character, 
aiul the influence of Ids. wife, who might wish to humble, but could not 
desire to ruin, the partner of her fortunes. Even this removal was 
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coloured by the assurance, that the sinking state of Italy would l»e re¬ 
trieved by the single presence of the conqueror. But no sooner had he 
returned, alone and defenceless, than a hostile commission was sent to 
the ^ast, to seize his treasures and criminate his actions: the guards 
and veterans, who followed his private banner, were distributed among 
the chiefs of the army, and even the eunuchs presumed to east lots for 
the partition of his martial domestics. When he passed with a snuill 
and sordid retinue through the streets of Constantinople, his forlorn 
appearance excited the amazement and compassion of the people. Jus¬ 
tinian and Theodora received him with cold ingratitude; the servile 
crow'd with insolence and contempt; and in the evening he retired with 
trembling steps to his deserted palace. An indisposition, feigned or 
real, had confined Antonina to her apartment; and she walked disdain¬ 
fully silent in the adjacent portico, while Belisarius threw himself on 
his bed, and expected, in an agony of grief and terror, the death which 
he had so often braved under the walls of Rome. Long after sunset a 
messenger was announced from the empress ; he opened with anxious 
cuiiosity the letter which contained the sentence of his fate. “ Vou 
“ cannot be ignorant how much you have deserved my displeasure. 1 
“am not insensible of the services of Antonina. Toiler merits and 
“ intercession I have granted your life, and permit you to retain a pait 
“ of your treasures, which might he justly forfeited to the state. Let 
“ your gratitude, where it is due, be displayed, not in words, but iji 
“ your future behaviour.” 1 know not how to believe or to relate the 
transports with which the hero is said to have received this ignominious 
pardon. He fell prostrate before his wife, he kissed the feet of his sa¬ 
viour, and he devoutly promised to live the grateful and submissive 
slave qf Antonina. A fine of one hundred and twenty thousand pounds 
sterling was levied on the fortunes of Belisarius; and with the office 
of count, or master of the royal stable, he accepted the conduct of the 
Italian war. At his departure fiom Constantinople, his friends, and 
even the public, were persuaded, that as soon as he regained his free¬ 
dom, he would remain* c his dissimulation; and that his wife, Theodora, 
and perhaps the emperor himself, would be sacrificed to tlie just revenge 
of u virtuous rebel. Their hopes were deceived ; and the unconquer¬ 
able patience aiul loyalty of Belisarius appear either below or above tho 
character of a man.(I) 


CHAP. XLII. 


Slate oj the Buriat ic t cot Id.—Establishment of tho Lomlun ds on the 
Danube.—1 riles and mtoads of the Selavonians, — Oriytn, empite, 
and embassies of the Talks.—The flight of the Avars. — Chosro^s I. 
or Nusluivan, king of Persia.—His prosperous »eign and wars with 
the Itomans.—The Cholchian or Lazic war—The jEthiopicns. 


On a estimate of personal merit is relative to the common faculties of 
mankind. The aspiring efforts of genius, or virtue, either in active or 
speculative life, are measured, not so much by their real elevation, as 
by the height to which they ascend above the level of their age or coun¬ 
try; and the same stature, which in a people of giants would pass un¬ 
noticed, must appear conspicuous in a race of pigmies. Leonidas, and 
his three hundred companions, devoted their lives at Thermopylae ; but 

( 1 ) l lie continuator of the chronicle of Marccilinns gives, hi a few decent words, the sdb- 
ttaucc of the Anecdotes.—BeliMnusde Oriente v *vocatus, in ofTeusam periculmnquc incuriens 
grave, ct mvidias subjatens, itirsns reiimitnr m Italian). (|>. j!) 
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the education of the infant, the boy, and the man, had prepared, and 
almost ensured, this memorable sacrifice ; and each Spartan would ap¬ 
prove, rather than admire, an act of duty, of which himself and eight 
thousand of his fellow-citizens were equally capable.(l) The great 
Pompey might inscribe on his trophies, that he had defeated in battle 
two millions of enemies, and reduced fifteen hundred cities from the 
lake Mieotis to the Red Sea ;(2) but the fortune of Rome flew before 
his eagles; the nations were oppressed by their own fears, and the in¬ 
vincible legions which he commanded, had been formed by the habits of 
conquest, and the discipline of ages. In this view, the character of 
Belisarius maybe deservedly placed above the heroes of the ancient re¬ 
publics. His imperfections flowed from the contagion of the times; his 
virtues were his own, the free gift of nature or reflection; he raised 
himself without a master or a rival; and so inadequate were the arms 
committed to his hand, that his sole advantage was derived from the 
pride and presumption of his adversaries. Under his command, the 
subjects of Justinian often deserved to be called Romans: but the un- 
wariike appellation of Greeks was imposed as a term of reproach by the 
haughty Goths; who affected to blush, that they might dispute the 
kingdom of Italy with a nation of tragedians', pantomimes, and pi¬ 
rates.^) The climate of Asia has indeed been found less congenial 
than that of Europe, to military spirit: those populous countries were 
enervated by luxury, despotism, and superstition; and the monks were 
more expensive and more numerous than Use soldiers of the east. The 
regular force of the empire had once amounted to six hundred and 
forty-five thousand men: it was reduced, in the time of Justinian, to 
one hundred and fifty thousand; and this number, large as it may seem, 
was thinly scattered over the sea and land ; in Spain and Italy, in 
Africa and Egypt, on the banks of the Danube, the coast of the Euxme, 
and the frontiers of Persia. The citizen was exhausted, yet the soldier 
was unpaid; his poverty was mischievously soothed by the privilege of 
rapine and indolence; and the tardy payments were detained and in¬ 
tercepted by the fraud of those agents who usurp, without courage or 
danger, the emoluments of war. Public and pri\ate distress recruited 
the armies of the state; but in the field, and still nioie in the jnesence 
of the enemy, their numbers were always defective. 'I he want of na¬ 
tional spirit was supplied by the precarious faith and disordeilv service 
of Barbarian mercenaries. Even military honour, which has otten sui- 
vived the loss of virtue and freedom, was almost totally extinct. The 

i generals, who were multiplied beyond the example of fourer times 
aboured only to prevent the success, or to sully the reputation of their 
colleagues; and they had been taught by experience, that it nun it some¬ 
times provoked the jealousy, error, or even guilt, would obtain the in¬ 
dulgence, of a gracious empevor.('t) In such an age the triumphs of 
Belisarius, and afterward of Names, shine with incomparable lustre, 
but they are encompassed with the darkest shades of disgrace and cala¬ 
mity. While the lieutenant of Justinian subdued the kingdoms of the 
Goths and Vandals, the emperor,(5) timid, though ambitious, balanced 

(1) It will be a pleasure, not a task, to read Herodotus (lib vn c 101 134 p 550 015 ) 
The conversation of Xerxes and Demaratus at Ihermopylae, Is >ue oi the most liiteiesilug 
and moral scenes in history. .It was the torture of the royal Spuiian to behold, with anguish 
and letnorse, tbe virtue of his country. 

(2) see tire proud Inscription in I’lmy. (lint. Natnr. vii 27 ) Few men have more ex. 
quisitely tasted of glory and disgrace, nor could Juvenal (Saur. 10 ) produce i mote striking 
example of the vicissitudes of fortune, and the vanity of human wishes. 

(3) rpcHKOM.e£ uii/ T« TTporepn uudeva tv ItuAiov rpcovTa tifov, on ,*»/ TpnyuSout, nai 

sawuv XunroSvTar. Ibis last epitlwt of Procopius is too nobly translated by pirates; naval 
thieves are the proper words : strippers of garments, cither for injury or inaulr (Demosthenes 
contia Co non. in Reuse Orator. Gr.ec. tom. II p. 1264 } 

(4) See the thud and fourth books of the Gothic Wat * the writer of the Anecdotes cannot 
aggravate these abuses. 

( 5 ) Agathias, lib v. p. 157,158. He confines this weakness of the emperor and the empire 
to the old age of Justinian; but, alas! he was never young. 
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the forces of the Barbarians, fomented their divisions by flattery and 
falsehood, and invited by his patience and liberality the repetition of 
injuries.(l) The keys of Carthage, Rome, and Ravenna, were pre¬ 
sented to their conqueror, while Antioch was destroyed by the Persians, 
and Justinian trembled for the safety of Constantinople. 

Even the Gothic victories of Belisarius were prejudicial to the state, 
since they abolished the important barrier of the Upper Danube, which 
had been so faithfully guarded by Theodoric and his daughter. For the 
defence of Italy, the Goths evacuated Pannonia and Noricum, which 
they left in a peaceful and flourishing condition: the sovereignty was 
claimed by the emperor of the Romans: the actual possession was aban¬ 
doned to the boldness of the im,t invader. On the opposite banks of 
the Danube, the plains of Upper Hungary and the Transylvanian hills 
were possessed, since the death of Attila, by the tribes of the Gepidse, 
who respected the Gothic arms, and despised, not indeed the gold of the 
Romans, but the secret motive of their annual subsidies. The vacant 
fortifications of the river were instantly occupied by these Barbarians: 
their standards were planted on the walls of Sirmium and Belgrade; 
and the ironical tone of their apology aggravated this insult on the ma¬ 
jesty of the empire. “ So extensive, O Csesar, are your dominions ; so 
“ numerous are your cities; that you are continually seeking for na- 
“ tions to whom, either in peace or war, you may relinquish these use- 
“ less possessions. The Gepidie are your brave and faithful allies ; and 
“ if they have anticipated your gifts, they have shewn a just confidence 
“ in your bounty.” Their presumption was excused by the mode of 
revenge which Justinian embraced. Instead of asserting the rights of 
a sovereign for the protection of his subjects, the emperor invited a 
strange people to invade and possess the Roman provinces hetween the 
Danube and the Alps; and the ambition of the Gepidae was checked by 
the rising power and fame of the Lombauijs.( 2) This corrupt appella¬ 
tion has been diffused in the tliiiteenth century by the merchants and 
bankers, the Italian posterity of these savage warriors: but. the original 
name of Langobards is expressive only of the peculiar length and fashion 
of their beards. I am not disposed either to question or to justify their 
Scandinavian origin ;(3) nor to pursue the migrations of the Lombards 
through unknown regions and marvellous adventures. About the time 
of Augustus and Trajan, a ray of historic light breaks on the darkness 
of their antiquities, and they are discovered, for the first time, between 
the Elbe and the Oder. Fierce, beyond the example of the Germans, 
they delighted to propagate the tremendous belief, that their heads were 
formed like the heads of dogs, and that they drank the blood of their 
enemies w horn they vanquished in battle. The smallness of their num¬ 
bers was recruited by the adoption of their bravest slaves; and alone, 
amidst their powernil neighbours, they defended by arms their high- 
spirited independence, In the tempests of the north, which over¬ 
whelmed so many names and nations, this little bark of the Lombards 
still floated on the surface: they gradually descended towards the south 
and the Danube; and at the end of four hundred years they again 
appear with their ancient valour and renown. Their manners were not 

(1) Tins mischievous p licy, which Procopius (Auecdot. c. 19 ) imputes to the emperor, 
is revealed in bis epistles to a Scythian prince, who was capable of undet standing it. Ayur 
TTfiofii/diic icai uyxu'ovo’raTovr, says Agathias (lib v. p 170, 171 ) 

(2) Gens Ueunani feritate ferocior, says Velleius Paterculus of the Lombaids (ii. 106). 
langobardos paucitas nobititat. Plurimis ac valeutissimis imiiuiiiIius cinetl m?n per obse- 
ijuiian srd praelns et pericluando tuts sunt ( Tacit, do Moribus German, c <0 ). bee likewise 
Strabo (lib vu. p 446 }. ’I be best geographers place them beyond I hr Ube, In the bishopric 
of Magdebuigh and the middle march or Brandenburgb ; and ibeir situation will agrre with 
the patriotic remark of the count de Hertzburg, that most of the lizrbai isti conquerors issued 
from the same countries, winch still produce the armies of Prussia. 

(3) The Scandinavian origin of the Gotha and Lombards, as stated by Paul Warnefrid, snr- 
uained the deacon, is attacked by Cluverius (Gemianta Antiq. lib ill c. 26. p. 102, Ac ), a 
native of Prussia, and defended by Grotius (Prolegom. ad Hist. Goth p 28, &c ) the Swedish 
ambassador. 
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less ferocious. The assassination of a royal pi st was executed in the 
presence, and by the command, of the king's daughter, who had been 
provoked by some words of insult, and disappointed by his diminutive 
stature ; and a tribute, the price of blood, was imposed on the Lom¬ 
bards, by his brother, the king of the Ilcruli. Adversity revived a 
sense of moderation and justice, and the indolence of conquest was chas¬ 
tised by the signal defeat and irreparable dispersion of the Ileruli, 
who were seated in the southern provinces of Poiand.(l) The victories 
of the Lombards recommended them to tho friendship of the emperors ; 
and at the solicitation of Justinian, they passed the Danube, to reduce, 
according to their treaty, the cities of Noricum and the fortresses of l\m- 
nonia. Rut tho spirit of rapine soon tempted them beyond these ample 
limits ; they wandered along the coast of the lladriatic as far as Dyrru- 
chium, and presumed, with familiar rudeness, to enter the towns and 
houses of their Roman allies, and to seize the captives who had escaped 
from their audacious hands. These acts of hostility, the sallies, as it 
might be pretended, of some loose adventurers, were disowned by the 
nation, and excused by the emperor; but the arms of the Lombards 
were more seriously engaged by a contest of thirty years, which was 
terminated only by the extirpation of the Gepidse. The hostile nations 
often pleaded their cause before the throne of Constantinople ; and the 
crafty Justinian, to whom the Barbarians were almost equally odious, 
pronounced a partial and ambiguous sentence, and dexterously pro¬ 
tracted tlie war by slow and ineffectual ccours. Their strength was 
formidable, ^ince the Lombards, who sent into the field several myriads 
of soldiers, still claimed, as the weaker side, the protection of the Ro¬ 
mans. Their spirit was intrepid; yet such is the uncertainty of courage, 
that the two armies were suddenly struck with a panic: they fled from 
each other, and the rival kings remained with their guards in the midst 
of an empty plain. A short truce was obtained; but their mutual 
resentment again kindled; and the remembrance ot their shame ren¬ 
dered the next encounter more desperate and bloody. Forty thousand 
of the Barbarians perished in the decisive battle, which broke the power 
of the Gepidse, transferred the fears and wishes of Justinian, and liiifc 
displayed the character of Alboin, tho youthful prince of Clio Lombuids, 
ana the future conqueror of Italy.(2) 

The wild people, who dwelt or wandered in the plains of Russia, Li¬ 
thuania, and Poland, might be reduced, in the age of Justinian, under 
the two great families of the Bulgarians(3) and the Slavonians. Ac¬ 
cording to the Greek writers, the former, who touched the Euxine and 
the lake of Mrnotis, derived from the Huns their name or descent; and 
it is needless to renew the simple and well-known picture ot Tartar 
manners. They were bold and dexterous archers, who drunk the mill , 
and feasted on the flesh of their fleet aud indefatigable horses ; whose 
flocks and herds followed, or rather guided, the motions of their roving 
camps; to whose inroads no country was remote or impervious, atul who 
were practised in flight, though incapable of fear. The nation was 
divided into two powerful and hostile tribes, who pursued each other 
with fraternal hatred. They eagerly disputed the friendship, or rather 

(1) r»o facts in the narrative of Paul lilaeonus (lib I. c. 20.) are expressive of national 
manners.—1. Hum «rf tnbulam luderet—while be played at draughts 2 t .unpoium vm- 
dautla Una. lie <iiltivntiou of flax supposes propelty, coinmeiie, agrtitilhue, and maim 
failures. 

(2) I have used, without undertaking to reconcile, the facts in Piocopius (Oath, lib u. 
c. 14 lib. lit. c. 33,34 lib. iv. c. 18—25.) Paul Diaionus (de (Jeatis l.aiigobard lib i. c. 1- 
23. in Muratori, Script. Kcrnui Italicaium, tom. I. p 405 - 419 ), and Jornaudes (de Success. 
Regnarum, p 242.). rhe patient reader may draw some light from Mascuu (Hist ot tbi 
Gentians, and Auiiotat. 23 ) anil de lluat (Hist, ties Peoples, Ac. torn. 9—11 ) 

(3) 1 adopt tlie appellation of Bulgarians, Iroiu Ivniiodma (In Pancgyr 'I henrtorlci, Opp. 
Slrmoud, tom. i. p. 1598, 1599.), Jornaudes (de Rebus Uelicts, c v. p. 19-1 rt de Ueitn Suc- 
Letisiouc, p 242 ), flicoplianes (p. 185 ) and the Chronicles of Casslodorus and Marielltiins. 

I he name ot linns is too vague , the tubes oi the ditto r'uriaiis and Utturguriam are (po 
in mute and too lursli 
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the gifts of the emperor; and the distinction which nature had fixed 
between the faithful dog and the rapacious wolf, was applied by an am¬ 
bassador, who received only verbal instructions from the mouth of his 
illiterate princc.(l) The Bulgarians, of whatsoever species, were equally 
attracted by Roman wealth: they assumed a vague dominion over the 
Sclavonian name, and their rapid marches could only be stopped by the 
Baltic sea, or the extreme cold and poverty of the north. But the same 
race of Sclavonians appears to have maintained, in every age, the pos¬ 
session of the same countries. Their numerous tribes, however distant 
or adverse, used one common language, it was harsh and irregular, and 
were known by the resemblance of their form, which deviated from the 
swarthy Tartar, and approached, without attaining, the lofty stature 
and fair complexion of the German. Four thousand six hundred vil¬ 
lages^) were scattered over the provinces of Russia and Poland, and 
their huts were hastily built of rough timber, in a country deficient both 
in stone and iron. Erected, or rather concealed, in the depth of fo¬ 
rests, on the banks of rivers, or the edge of morasses, we may not, per¬ 
haps, without flattery, compare them to the architecture of the heaver; 
which they resembled in a double issue, to the land and water, for the 
escape of the savage inhabitants, an animal less cleanly, less diligent, 
and less social, than that marvellous quadruped. The fertility of the 
soil, rather than the labour of the natives, supplied the rustic plenty of 
the Sclavonians. Their sheep and horned cattle were large and numer¬ 
ous, and the fields which they sowed with millet and panic,(3) afforded, 
in the place of bread, a coarse and less nutritive food. The incessant 
rapine of their neighbours compelled them to bury this treasure in the 
earth ; hut on the appearance of a stranger, it was freely imparted by a 
people, whose unfavourable character is qualified by the epithets of 
chaste, patient, and hospitable. As their supreme god, they adored an 
invisible master of the thunder. The rivers and the nymphs obtained 
their subordinate honours, and the popular worship was expressed in 
vows and sacrifice. The Sclavonians disdained to obey a despot, a 
prince, or even a magistrate; but their experience was too narrow, their 
passions too headstrong, to compose a system of equal law or general 
defence. Some \ oluntary respect was yielded to age and valour; but 
each tribe or village existed as a separate republic, and all must be per¬ 
suaded where none could be compelled. '1 hey fought on foot, almost 
naked, and, except an unwieldy shield, without any defensive amour: 
their we ipons of offence were a bow, a quiver of small poisoned arrows, 
and a long rope, winch they dexterously threw from a distance, and 
entangled their enemy in a running noose. In the field, the Sclavonian 
infantry wa* dangerous by their speed, agility, and hardiness: they 
swam, they dived, they remained under water, diawing their breath 
through a hollow cane ; and a river or lake was often the scene of their 
unsuspected ambuscade. But these were the achievements of spies or 
stragglers : the military art win* unknown to the Sclavonians; their 
name wa-» obscure, and their conquests were inglorious.(l.) 


(1) Proropine (Goth. lib iv. r. 19.). Hi 1 * * * 5 ? verh.il iiimshi (lie owns himself an illiterate 

li.ii baridii) is delnered us an epistle 'I lie style is savage, (l» native, and original. 

(") this sum is the result of a particular list, in a cuiio.'s MS. fragment of the yeai 550, 
t,mud in the library of Milan. I’lie sir cure geogiaphyof the tune* provokes and exercises the 

patience ol the count de Iti.at [tom \i. p G'J-183 ) I lie French minister often lose# him¬ 
self in a wilderness which regimes a Saxon and Polish guide. 

(5) 1‘anwum milium, see Columella, lib n c. 9 p 4.50 edit. Gesner. Plus. Hist. N'atur. 
in. 21 25. The sarmatians made a pap ol millet, mingled with mare’s milk or blued. In 
the wealth ot modem husbandly, om millet feeds poultry, and not heroes. Sec the dictioiia- 

lies ol Boinare and Miller. . 

,I* p,, r die name and nation, the situation and manners, of the Sclavonians, see the onginal 
evidence of the sixth reniury, •» Procopius i«.uih hb. li. c 5 lib m c H ) and the empe¬ 
ror Miimltius or Maurice (Strataqem.it. In* u. c o. a pud Mateo u, Annotat. 31.) Ihe Strata- 
eems ol Maurire have been printed ouly, as I nude stand, at the end of Scheffer’s edition of 
Amaii’s lactic*, at Upsal, 16(51 (rabnc KihliU, t.rac. lib. iv. c. 8. tom. in p. 278 ) a scarce, 
and hitherto, to me, ail inactmible book. 
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*1 bave marked the faint and general outline of the Sclavonians 
and Bulgarians, without attempting to define their intermediate boun¬ 
daries, which were not accurately known, or respected, by the Barba¬ 
rians themselves. Their importance was measured by their vicinity to 
the empire; and the level country of Moldavia and Walachia was occu¬ 
pied by the Antes, (1) a Sclavonian tribe, which swelled the titles of Jus¬ 
tinian with an epithet of conquest.(2) Against the Antes he erected the 
fortifications of the Lower Danube; and laboured to secure the alliance 
of a people seated in the direct channel of northern inundation, an in¬ 
terval of two hundred miles between the mountains of Transylvania and 
the Euxine sea. But the Antes wanted power and inclination to stem 
the fury of the torrent: and the light-armed Sclavonians, from a hun¬ 
dred tribes, pursued with almost equal speed the footsteps of the Bul¬ 
garian horse. The payment of one piece of gold for each soldier, pro¬ 
cured a safe and easy retreat through the country of the Gepidae, who 
commanded the passage of the Upper Danube.(3) The hopes or fears of 
the Barbarians; their intestine union or discord; the accident of a 
frozen or shallow stream; the prospect of harvest or vintage; the pros¬ 
perity or distress of xae Romans ; were the causes which produced the 
uniform repetition of annual visits, (4) tedious in the narrative, and 
destructive in the event. The same year, and possibly the same month, 
in which Ravenna surrendered, was marked by an invasion of the Huns 
or Bulgarians, so dreadful, that it almost effaced the memory of their 
past inroads. They spread from the suburbs of Constantinople to the 
Ionian gulf, destroyed thirty-two cities or < istlcs, erased Potidaea, which 
Athens had built and Philip had besieged, and repassed the Danube, 
dragging at their horses' heels one hundred and twenty thousand of the 
subjects of Justinian. In a subsequent inroad they pierced the wall of 
the Thracian Chersonesus, extirpated the habitations and the inhabit¬ 
ants, boldly traversed the Hellespont, and returned to their companions, 
laden with the spoils of Asia. Another party, which seemed a multi¬ 
tude in the eyes of the Romans, penetrated, without opposition, from 
tho straits of Thermopylae to the isthmus of Corinth; and the last ruin 
of Greece has appeared an object too minute for the attention of history. 
The works which the emperor raised for the protection, but at the ex- 

f iense of his subjects, served only to disclose the weakness of some neg- 
ected part, and the walls, which, by flattery, had been deemed impreg¬ 
nable, were either deserted by the garrisons, or scaled by the Barbarians. 
Three thousand Sclavonians, who insolently divided themselves into 
two bands, discovered the weakness and misery of a triumphant reign. 
They passed the Danube and the Ilebrus, vanquished the Roman gene¬ 
rals who dared to oppose their progress, and plundered, with impunity, 
the cities of lllyricum and Thrace, each of which had arms arid num¬ 
bers to overwhelm their contemptible assailants. Whatever praise th« 
boldness of the Sclavonians may deserve, it is sullied by the wanton and 
deliberate cruelty which they are accused of exercising on their prison¬ 
ers. Without distinction of rank, or age, or sex, the captives were 
impaled or flayed alive, or suspended between four posts, and beaten 
with clubs till they expired, or enclosed in some spacious buildings, and 
left to perish in the flames with the spoil and cattle which might impede 

(1) Antes eoruin fortissimi . . . Taysis qiri rapidus et vortlcusus in Hisiri fluent a fiirriu 
devoivitur (Jornandes, c v ft. 194. edit. Mitramr. Procopius, Goth. lib. in. c. 14 et rie 
Edific. lib. iv. c 7 ) Yet the same Procopius mentions the Goths and Huns as neighbours, 
yeiTorcima, to the Danube (de Edific. lib. iv. c. 1 ). 

(2) The national title Anticut, in tbe laws and iiisaipMons of Justinian, was adopted by 
his successors, and is justified by the pious JLmiewiy (in Vu. Justinian, p. 515.) it bad 
strangely puzzled tbe civilians of tbe middle age 

(3) Procopius, Goth. lib. iv. c. 2>. 

(4) An inroad of tbe fluus is connected, by Procopius, with a comet, perhaps that of 531 
(Persic. lib, u, c, 4.). Asathias (lib. v. p. 154, 155.) borrows fruui his predecessors some 
early facts. 
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the inarch of these savage victcra.(l) Perhaps a more impartial narra¬ 
tive would reduce the number, and qualify the nature, or these horrid 
acts; and they might sometimes be excused by the cruel laws of reta¬ 
liation. In the siege of Topirus,(2) whose obstinate defence had en¬ 
raged the Sclavonians, they massacred fifteen thousand males ; but they 
spared the women and children \ the most valuable captives were always 
reserved for labour or ransom; the servitude was not rigorous, and the 
terms of their deliverance were speedy and moderate. But the subject, 
or the historian of Justinian, exhaled his just indignation in the lan¬ 
guage of complaint and reproach; and Procopius has confidently 
affirmed, that in a reign of thirty-two years, each annual inroad of the 
Barbarians consumed two hundred thousand of the inhabitants of the 
Roman empire. The entire population of Turkish Europe, which nearly 
corresponds witkthe provinces of Justinian, would perhaps be incapable 
of supplying six millions of persons, the result of this incredible esti¬ 
mate.^)) 

In the midst of these obscure calamities, Europe felt the shock of a 
revolution, which first revealed to the world the name and nation of the 
Turks. Like Romulus, the founder of that martial people was suckled 
by a she-wolf, who afterward made him the father of a numerous pro¬ 
geny ; and the representation of that animal in the banners of the Turks 
preserved the memory, or rather suggested the idea, of a fable, which 
was invented, without any mutual intercourse, by the shepherds of La- 
tium and those of Scythia. At the equal distance of two thousand mile's 
from the Caspian, the Icy, the Chinese, and the Bengal seas, a rulge of 
mountains is conspicuous, the centre, and perhaps the summit, of Asia; 
which, in the language of different nations, has been styled Iinaus, and 
Caf,(4) and Altai, and the Golden Mountains, and the girdle of the 
Earth. The sides of the hills were productive of minerals ; and the 
iron forges,(3) for the purpose of war, were exercised by the Turks, the 
most despised portion of the slaves of the great khan of the Geougen. 
But their servitude could only last till a leader, bold and eloquent, should 
arise, to persuade his countrymen, that the same arms, which they forged 
for their masters, might become, in their own hands, the instruments 
of freedom and victory. They sallied from the mountain ;(6) a sceptre 
was the reward of his advice; and the annual ceremony, in which a 
piece of iron was heated in the fire, and a smith’s hammer was succes¬ 
sively handled by the prince and his nobles, recorded for ages the hum¬ 
ble profession and rational pride of the Turkish nation. Bertczena, their 
first leader, signalized their valour and his own in successful combats 
against the neighbouring tribes ; but when he presumed to ask in mar¬ 
riage the daughter of the great khan, the insolent demand of a slave 

(1) The cruelties of the Sclavoniaiis are related or magnified by Procopius (Goth lib ill. 
c. 519—38 ). lor their mild .iud liberal behaviour to their prisoners, we may appeal to Ore 
authority, somewhat more recent, ol the emperor Mamice (Stratagem, lib. ii c. 5.). 

(2) To pi r us was situate near Philippi in Thrace, or Macedonia, opposite to the isle of 
Thasos, twelve days journey from Constantinople (Cellamis, tom. i p. 076—840 ) 

(3) According to the malevolent testimony of the Anecdotts (c. 18), these inroads had 
reduced the provinces, south of the Danube, to the state of a Scythian wilderness 

(4) Fromcaf to taf; which a more rational geography would interpret from Iinaus, per¬ 
haps to mount Atlas. According to the religious philosophy ot the Mahometans, the basis of 
mount Caf is an emerald, whose reflection produces the azure of the sky The mountain is 
endowed with a sensitive action in ns roots or nerves , and their vibration, at the command 
of God, is the cause of eaithqnakes (O’Herbelot, p 230,231.), 

(5) I he Siberian non is the best and most plentiful in the world ; and In the southern parts, 
above sixty mines are now worked by the indnsuy of the Russians (Mraiilenbi ig, hist, ol 
Siberia, p. 34- 387. Voyage en Sihene, par l’Abbi ( happe d’Anterot lie, p «■ •?. Mb. edit, 
ill I2mo Amsterdam, 177P ) I he links ottered iron for sale , jet the Roman ambassadors, 
with strange obstinacy, persisted in believing th a it was ah a trick, and tint then cmmtiy 
pinduced none (Menander in h srerpt Leg p 152). 

(6) Of Irgana-kon (Atmlgbazi Khan, Hist. Geuealoglqtie des Tartan, P. 2 c 5. p. 71—77. 
c 15. p. 155.). I he tradition of the Moguls, of ihe lour hiitidicd and fifty years which they 
passed in the mountains, agrees with the Chinese peilods of the history of the Huns and 
Turks (De Guigues, tom. i. part 2. p. 376), and the twenty generations, ftom the restoration 
to Zlngis. 
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and a mechanic was contemptuously rejected. The disgrace was ex¬ 
piated by a more noble alliance with a princess of China; and the deci¬ 
sive battlo, which almost extirpated the nation of the Geougen, esta¬ 
blished in Tartary the new ana more powerful empire of the Turks. 
They reigned over the north ; but they confessed the vanity of con¬ 
quest, by their faithful attachment to the mountain of their lathers. 
The royal encampment seldom lost sight of mount Altai, from whence 
the river Irtish descends to water the rich pastures of the Calmucks,(l) 
which nourish the largest sheep and oxen in the world. The soil is 
fruitful, and the climate mild and temperate: the happy region was 
ignorant of earthquake and pestilence; tne emperor’s throne was turned 
tow ards the east, and a golden wolf, on the top of a spear, seemed to 
guard the entrance of his tent. One of the successors of Bertezena was 
tempted by the luxury and superstition of China; but hia design of 
building cities and temples was defeated by the simple wisdom of a Bar¬ 
barian counsellor. “ The Turks" he said “ are not equal in number to 
“ one-hundredth part of the inhabitants of China. If we balance their 
“ power, and elude ' heir armies, it is because we wander without any 
“ fixed habitations, in the exercise of war and hunting. Are we strong? 
“ we advance and conquer: are we feeble ? we retire and are concealed. 
“ Should the Turks confine themselves within the walls of cities, the loss 
“ of a battle would be the destruction of tlieir empire. The Bonzes preach 
" only patience, humility, and the renunciation of the woild. Such, O 
“ king f is not the religion of heroes.” Th<'V entertained with less reluc¬ 
tance the doctrines of Zoroaster ; but the greatest part of the nation 
acquiesced, without inquiry, in the opinions, or rather in the practice, of 
their ancestors. The honours of sacrifice wene reserved for the supreme 
Deity; they acknowledged, in rude hymns, their obligations to the air, 
the fire, the water, and the earth; and their priests derived some profit 
from the art of divination. Their unwritten laws were rigorous and im¬ 
partial : theft was punished by a tenfold restitution: adultery, treason, 
and murder, with death : and no chastisement could be inflicted too severe 
for the rare and inexpiable guilt of cowardice. As the subject nations 
marched under the standard of the Turks, their cavalry, both men and 
horses, were proudly computed by millions; one of their effective armies 
consisted of four hundred thousand soldiers, and in less than fifty years 
they were connected in pence and w ar with the Romans, the Persians, 
and the Chinese. In their northern limits, some vestige may be disco¬ 
vered of the form and situation of Kamtschatka, of a people of huntci s 
and fishermen, whose sledges were drawn by dogs, and whose habita¬ 
tions were buried in tho earth. The Turks were ignorant of astronomy; 
but the observation taken by some learned Chinese, with a gnomon of 
eight feet, fixes the royal camp in the latitude of forty-nine degrees, 
and marks their extreme progress within three, or at least ten degrt s, 
of tho polar circle.(2) Among thpir southern conquests, the most splen¬ 
did was that of the Nepthalites or White Huns, a polite and warlike 
people, who possessed the commercial cities of Bochara and Samarcand, 
who had vanquished the Persian monarch, and carried their victorious 
arms along the banks, and perhaps to the mouths of the Indus. On the 
side of the west, the Turkish cavalry advanced to the lake Maiotis. They 
passed that lakeon the ice. The khan, who dwelt at the foot of mount Altai, 
issued his commands for the siege of Bosphorii9,(3) a city, the voluntary 
subjects of Rome, and whose princes had formerly been the friends of 

(1) The country of (lie Tmks, now of the Cnlniuckt, is well described in the Genealogical 
History, p. 521—5C2. The curions notes of the trench translator are enlarged and digested m 
the second volume of the English version. 

(2) Visdelou, p. Ml. 151. The fact, though it strictly belongs to a subordinate and succrs* 
sive tribe, may be introduced here. 

(3) Procopius, Persic, lib. i. c 12. iib u c. 3. I’eyssonnel (Observations sni los IVnpVs 
Varbares, p.99,100.) defines the distance between Caffaand the Old llosphoius at siVieen loni; 
Tartar ie<igues. 
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Athens.(l) To the east, the Turks invaded China, as often as the 
vigour of the government was relaxed : and I am taught to read in the 
history of the times, that they mowed down their patient enemies like 
hemp or grass ; and that the mandarius applauded the wisdom of an em¬ 
peror who repulsed these barbarians with golden lances. This extent 
of savage empire compelled the Turkish monarch to establish three sub¬ 
ordinate princes of his ow n blood, who soon forgot their gratitude and 
allegiance. The conquerors were enervated by luxury, which is always 
fatal, except to an industrious people; the policy of China solicited the 
vanquished nations to resume their independence; and the power of the 
Turks was limited to a period of two hundred years. The revival of 
their name and dominion in the southern countries of Asia, are the 
events of a later age ; and the dynasties, which succeeded to their native 
realms, may sleep in oblivion; since their history bears no relation to 
the decline and fall of the Roman empire.(2) 

In the rapid career of conquest, the Turks attacked and subdued the 
nation of the Ogors or Varchonites on the banks of the river Til, which 
derived the epithet of black from its dark water or gloomy forests.(3) 
The khan of the Ogors was slain with three hundred thousand of his 
subjects, and their bodies were scattered over the space of four day’s 
journey; their surviving countrymen acknowledged the strength ami 
mercy of the Turks; and a small portion, about twenty thousand war- 
riot's, preferred exile to servitude. The) followed the well-known road 
of the Volga, cherished the error of the nations who confounded thtem 
with the Avars, and spread the terror of that false thougli famous appel¬ 
lation, which had not, however, saved its lawful proprietors from the 
yoke of the Turks. (4) After a long and victorious march, the new 
A\ jits arrived at tlie foot of mount Caucasus, in the country of the 
Alam(j) and Circassians, where they first heard of the splendour and 
weakness of the Homan empire. They humbly requested their confe¬ 
derate, the prince of the Alani, to lead them to this source of riches; 
and their ambassador, with the permission of the governor of Lazica, 
was transported by the Buxine sea to Constantinople. The whole city 
was poured forth to behold with curiosity and terror the aspect of a 
strange people; their long hair, which hung in tresses down their backs, 
was gracefully bound with ribbons, but the rest of their habit appeared 
to imitate the fashion of the Huns. When they were admitted to the 
audience of Justinian, Candish, the first of the ambassadors, addressed 
the Homan emperor in these terms :—“ You see before you, O mighty 
“ prince, the representatives of the strongest and most populous of 
l< nations, the invincible, the irresistible Avars. We are willing to de- 
“■ vote ourselves to your service: we are able to vanquish and destroy 
<f all the enemies who now disturb your repose. But we expect, as the 
“ price of our alliance, as the reward of our valour, precious gifts, an- 
“ nual subsidies, and fruitful possessions.” At the time of this embassy, 

ll) See, in j Meinoli of M. de RozefMem. de i’Acadeiiiie dee Inscriptions, tom vl. p. 519 
- i>65.), the ancient kings and medals of the Cimmerian Bosphorus; and the gratitude of 
Athens, in the Oration ot Demosthenes against Leptlnes (in Keiske, Orator. Grace. lorn. i. 
|i. 466, 167 )■ 

(2) Fur the oiigtn and revolutions of the flrst 1 urklsli empire, the Chinese details are bor 
rowed from De (Jingoes (Hist des Huus, tom. i. p 2 p. 367—152.), and Visdcloti (Supplement 
a la Bibllothequc Orient. d’Herbelot, p 82 -114 ) The t.ieek or Homan hints are gathered in 
Menander, (p. 108—161) and I heophvlatt Simocatta (lib. vii. e. 7, 8 ), 

(3) The river 111, or Tula, accoidmgtothe geography of lie (Jingoes (tom i. part 2 p. 58. 
and 352.}, is a sin..11 though grateful stream of the deBert, that hills Into the Oriiou, Selinga, 
Sic. See Bell, Journey from Pciersburgh to Pekin (vol il p 124 ) j yet his own description 
of the Keat, down which he sailed into the oby, represents the name and attributes of the 
hltick-river (p 139 ). 

(4) Theophylact, lib vu. c 7, 8. And yet his true Avars are invisible eren to the eyes of 
M. de Guignes; and what can be more illustrious than the Jalse f The right of the fugitive 
Ogors to that national appellation is confessed by the Turks themselves, (Menander, p. 10$.) 

(5) The Alain are still found in the Genealogical History ot the Tartars, (p. GlJ.j and in 
d’AnvlIle’s maps, t hey opposed the march of the generals Zingis round the Caspian sea, 
and were overthrown in a great battle (Hist, de Genglscnn, III), iv. c. 9. p. 417.), 

Vol. III. I 
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Justinian had reigned above thirty, he had lived above seventy-five 
years; his mind, as well as his boay, was feeble and languid; and the 
conqueror of Africa and Italy, careless of the permanent interests of hi9 
people, aspired only to end his days in the bosom even of inglorious 

S eace. In a studied oration, he imparted to the senate his resolution to 
issemble the insult, and to purchase the friendship, of the Avars; and 
the whole senate, like the mandarins of China, applauded the incompa¬ 
rable wisdom and foresight of their sovereign. The instruments of 
luxury were immediately prepared to captivate the Barbarians: silken 
garments, soft and splendid beds, and chains and collars incrusted with 
gold. The ambassadors, content with such liberal reception, departed 
from Constantinople, and Valentin, one of the emperor's guards, was 
sent with a similar character to their comp at the foot of mount Caucasus. 
As their destruction or their success must be alike advantageous to the 
empire, he persuaded them to invade the enemies of Rome ; and they 
were easily tempted, by gifts and promises, to gratify their ruling incli¬ 
nations. These fugitives, who flea before the Turkish arms, passed the 
Tanais and Borysthenes, and boldly advanced into the heart of Poland 
and Germany, violating the law of nations, and abusing the rights of 
victory. Before ten years had elapsed, their camps were seated on the 
Danube and the Elbe, many Bulgarian and Sclavonian names were ob¬ 
literated from the earth, and the remainder of their tribes are found, as 
tributaries and vassals, under the standard of the Avars. The chagan, 
the peculiar title of their king, still affected to cultivate the friendship 
of the emperor; and Justinian entertained >ome thoughts of fixing them 
in Pannonia, to balance the prevailing power of the Lombards. But the 
virtue or treachery of an Avar betrayed the secret enmity and ambiti¬ 
ous designs of their countrymen: and they loudly compMned of the 
timid, though jealous policy, of detaining their ambassadors, and deny¬ 
ing the arms which they had been allowed to purchase in the capital of 
the empire.(l) 

Perhaps the apparent change in the dispositions of the emperors, may 
be ascribed to the embassy which was received from the conquerors of 
the Avars.(S) The immense distance, which eluded their arms, could 
not extinguish their resentment: the Turkish ambassadors pursued the 
footsteps of the vanquished to the Jaik, the Volga, mount Caucasus, 
the Euxine, and Constantinople, and at length appeared before the suc¬ 
cessor of Constantine, to request that he would not espouse the cause 
of rebels and fugitives. Even commerce had some share in this re¬ 
markable negotiation: and the Sogdoites, who were now the tributaries 
of the Turks, embraced the fair occasion of opening, by the north of the 
Caspian, a new road for the importation of Chinese silk into the Roman 
empire. The Persian, who preferred the navigation of Ceylon, had 
stopped the caravans of Bochaia and Samarcand: their silk was cou - 
temptuousJy burnt: some Turkish ambassadors died in Persia, with a 
suspicion of poison; and the greiit khan permitted his faithful vassal 
Maniach, the prince of the Rogdoites, to propose, at the Byzantine 
court, a treaty of alliance against their common enemies. Their splen¬ 
did apparel and rich presents, the fruit of oriental luxury, distinguished 
Maniach and his colleagues from the rude savages of the north: their 
letters, in the Scythian character and language, announced a people 
who hod attained the rudiments of science ;(3) they enumerated the 

(1) The embassies and first conquests of the Avars may be read In Menander (Excerpt. 
Least, p. SO—101. 154, 155.), Tbeophiine* (p. 196.) the Ifistoria Miscella (lib. xvl. p. 109.) 
and Gregory of lours (lib. Iv. c. S3, 29. In the Historians of France, tom. ii. p 214. 217. 

(tj Theophanes (Cbron. p 204.), and the Hist. Miscalls (lib. xii. p lift.), as understood 
by De Gulguei (tom. 1. part. 2. p. 354.), appear to speak of a Turkish embassy to Juetiniau 
bimaelf; but that of Maniach, in tbe fourth year of bis successor Justin, is positively the first 
that reached Constantinople (Menander, p 108 >. 

(3) The nussiaiis have found characters, rode hieroglyphics, on the Irtish and Yenisei, on 
medals, tombs, idols, rocks,obelisks, &c (Strahlenberg, Hist of Siberia, p. 324. 346. 428. 429.) 
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conquests, they offered the friendship and military aid of the Turks } 
and their sincerity was attested by oireful imprecations (if they were 
guilty of falsehood) against their own head, and the head of Oisabul 
their master. The Greek prince entertained with hospitable regard the 
ambassadors of a remote and powerful monarch: the sight of silkworms 
and looms disappointed the hopes of the Sogdoites j the emperor re¬ 
nounced, or seemed to renounce, the fugitive Avars, but he accepted 
the alliance of the Turks; and the ratification of the treaty was carried 
by a Roman minister to the foot of mount Altai. Under the successors 
or Justinian, the friendship of the two nations was cultivated by fre¬ 
quent and cordial intercourse; the most favoured vassals were permitted 
to imitate the example of the great khan, and one hundred and six 
Turks, who, on various occasions, had visited Constantinople, departed 
at the same time for their native country. The duration and length of 
the journey from the Byzantine court to mount Altai, are not specified: 
it might have been difficult to mark a road through the nameless de¬ 
serts, the mountains, rivers, and morasses of Tartary ; but a curious 
account has been preserved of the reception of the Roman ambassadors 
at the royal camp. After they had been purified with fire and incense, 
according to a rite still practised under the sons of Zingis, they were 
introduced to the presence of Disabul. In a valley of the Golden 
Mountain, they found the great khan in his tent, seated in a chair with 
wheels, to which a horse might be occasionally harnessed. As soon as 
they had delivered their presents, which were received by the proper 
officers, they exposed, in a florid oration, the wishes of the Roman em¬ 
peror, that victory might attend the arms of the Turks, that their reign 
might be long ana prosperous, and that a strict alliance, without envy 
or deceit, might for ever be maintained between the two most power* 
fui nations oi the earth. The answer of Disabul corresponded with 
these friendly professions, and the ambassadors were seated by his side, 
at a banquet which lasted the greatest part of the day: the tent was 
surrounded with silk hangings, and a Tartar liquor was served on the 
table, which possessed at least the intoxicating qualities of wine. The 
entertainment of the succeeding day was more sumptuous; the silk 
hangings of the second tent were embroidered in various figures; and 
the royal seat, the cups, and the vases, w’ere of gold. A third pavilion 
was supported by columns of gilt wood ; a bed of pure and massy gold 
was raised on four peacocks of the same metal; and before the entrance 
of the tent, dishes, basins, and statues of solid silver, end admirable 
art, were ostentatiously piled in waggons, the monuments of valour 
rather than of industry. When Disabul led his armies against the fron¬ 
tiers of Persia, his Roman allies followed many days the march of the 
Turkish camp, nor were they dismissed till they had enjoyed their pre¬ 
cedency over the envoy of the great king, whose loud arid intemperate 
clamours interrupted the silence of the royal banquet. The power and 
ambition of Chosroes cemented the union of the Turks and Romans, 
who touched his dominions on either side: but those distant nations, 
regardless of each other, consulted the dictates of interest, without re- 
couecting the obligations of oaths and treaties. While the successor of 
Disabul celebrated his father's obsequies, he was saluted by the Ambas¬ 
sadors of the emperor Tiberius, who proposed an invasion of Persia, 
and sustained with firmness, the angry, and perhaps the just, reproaches 
of that haughty Barbarian. r< You see my ten fingers (said the great 
“ khan, and he applied them to his mouth). You Romans speak w ith as 
“ many tongues, 6ut they are tongues of deceit and perjury. ^ To me 
“ you hold one language, to my subjects another: and the nations are 
« successively deluded by your perfidious eloquence. You precipitate 

Dr. H>de (de Religione Ve tern in Pernnim, p 521, &c ) lia* given two alphabet* of 1 hi liet 
and of the Eygou ra. I have long harboured a suspicion that all the Scythian, and ww, per. 
hapa much, of the Indian science, was derived from the Greek* of Uactriima. 
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“ your allies into war and danger, you enjoy their labours, and you 
“ neglect your benefactors. Hasten your return, inform your master 
“ that a Turk is incapable of uttering or forgiving falsehood, and that 
" he shall speedily meet the punishment which he deserves. While he 
" solicits my friendship with flattering and hollow words, he is sunk to 
" a confederate of my fugitive Varchonites. If I condescend to march 
“ against those contemptible slaves, they will tremble at the sound of 
“ our whips; they will be trampled, like a nest of ants, under the feet 

* of my innumerable cavalry. I am not ignorant of the road which 

* they have followed to invade your empire; nor can I be deceived by 
' the vain pretence, that mount Caucasus is the impregnable barrier of 

the Homans. I know the course of the Niester, the Danube, and the 
‘ Hebrus; the most warlike nations have yielded to the arms of the 
‘ Turks; and from the rising to the setting sun the earth is my inheri- 
“ tance.” Notwithstanding this menace, a sense of mutual advantage 
soon renewed the alliance of the Turks and Homans: but the pride of 
the great khan survived his resentment: and when he announced an 
important conquest to his friend the emperor Maurice, he styled him¬ 
self the master of the eeven races, and the lord of the seven climates of 
the world.(l) 

Disputes have often arisen between the sovereigns of Asia, for the 
title of king of the world; while the contest has proved that it could 
not belong to either of the competitors. The kingdom of the Turks 
was bounded by the Oxus or Gihon ; and Touran was separated by that 
great river from the rival monarch of Iran, or Persia, which, in a 
smaller compass, contained perhaps a larger measure of power and po¬ 
pulation. The Persians, who alternately invaded and repulsed the 
Turks and the Romans, were still ruled by the house of Sassan, which 
ascended the throne three hundred years before the accession of Jus¬ 
tinian. His contemporary, Cabades, or Kobad, had been successful in 
war against the emperor Anastasius ; but the reign of that prince was 
distracted by civil and religious troubles. A prisoner in the hands of 
his subjects ; an exile among the enemies of Persia; he recovered his 
liberty by prostituting the honour of his wife, and regained his kingdom 
with the dangerous and mercenary aid of the barbarians, who had slain 
his father. His nobles were suspicious that Kobad never forgave the 
authors of his expulsion, or even those of his restoration. 1 he people 
was deluded and inflamed by the fanaticism of Mazdak,(2) who asserted 
the community ot wunien,(3) and the equality of mankind, whilst he 
appropriated the lichest lands and most beautiful females to the use of 
his sectaries. The view of these disorders, wdiich had been fomented 
by his laws and example,(t) imbittered the declining age of the Per¬ 
sian monarch ; and his fears were increased by the consciousness of hit 
design to reverse the natural and customary order of succession, m 
favour of liis third and most favoured son, so famous uiul‘»r the names 
of Chosroes and Nuslimnn. To render the youth more illustrious in 
the eyes of the nations, Kobad was desirous that he should be adopted 
by the empeior Justin : the hope of peace inclined the Byzantine court 
to accept this singular proposal ; and Chosroes might have acquired a 
specious claim to the inheritance of his Homan parent. But the future 

(1) All (tie details of these Turkish and Homan embassies, so curious In the history of human 
manners, are ilU'vrt fro it the .Extracts ot Menander, (p. 106-110. 151 -151. 101 —lbt ) m 
which we oiien iegret the want of order and connexion. 

(.2) Sec il’Herhflof, (Blbliot orient, p. 568. 329.) Hyde, (de Religion* Vet Pcrsarimi, 
c. 21. p 290, 291) Pocock. (Specimen (list Arao. p. 70, 71 ) Eutychius, tAnnul, tom. n. 
p. 176) Texeira. (in Stevens, Ui-t of Persia, III), i. c. .71.) 

(3) (lie tame of the new law fur the roinniumt) of women was soon propagated m Syria 
(Asseman. Ilibliot. mient. tom. In. p. 102 ) and Greece. (Procop. Persic, lib. i c. 5.) 

(1) He uttered bix own wife and sister to tbe prophet, but the prayers of Nusbirvan saved 
Ills mother, and tbe indignant monarch never lorgave tbe humiliation to which his filial piety 
bad stooped : pedes tuos deosculatus, (said be to Maadak) cujns factor adhuc nares occupat. 
(Pocock, Specimen, Hist. Arab, p, 71.) 
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mischief was diverted by the advice of the quaestor Proclus: a diffi¬ 
culty was started, whether the adoption should be performed as a civil 
or military rite ;(l) the treaty was abruptly dissolved; and the sense 
of this indignity sunk deep into the mind of Chosroes, who had already 
advanced to the Tigris on his road to Constantinople. His father did 
not long survive the disappointment of his wishes; the testament of 
their deceased sovereign was read in the assembly of the nobles; and 
a powerful faction, prepared for the event, and regardless of the priority 
of age, exalted Chosroes to the throne of Persia. He filled that throne 
during a prosperous period of forty-eight years ;(2) and the JusrirF 
of Nushirvan is celebrated as the theme of immortal praise by the na¬ 
tions of the east. 

But the justice of kings is understood by themselves, and even by 
their subjects, with an ample indulgence for the gratification of passion 
and interest. The virtue of Chosroes was that of a conqueror, who, in 
the measures of peace and war, is excited by ambition and restrained 
by prudence; who confounds the greatness with the happiness of a na¬ 
tion, and calmly devotes the lives of thousands to the fame, or even the 
amusement, of a single man. In his domestic administration, the just 
Nushirvan would merit, in our feelings, the appellation of a tyrant. 
His two elder brothers had been deprived of their fair expectations of 
the diadem : their future life, between the supreme rank and the con¬ 
dition of subjects, was anxious to themselves and formidable to their 
master; fear as well as revenge might tempt them to rebel; the 
slightest evidence of a conspiracy satisfied the author of their wrongs; 
and the repose of Chosroes was secured by the death of these unhappy 
princes, with their families and adherents. One guiltless youth was 
saved and dismissed by the compassion of a veteran general*; and this 
act of humanity, which was revealed by his son, overbalanced the merit 
of reducing tw elve nations to the obellience of Persia. The zeal and 

E rudence of Mebodes had fixed the diadem on the head of Chosroes 
imself; but he delayed to attend the royal summons, till he bad per¬ 
formed the duties of a military review: he was instantly commanded 
to repair to the iron tripod, which stood before the gate of the palace,(3) 
where it was death to relieve or approach the victim j ftnd Mebodes 
languished several days before his sentence was pronounced, by the in¬ 
flexible pride and calm ingratitude of the son of Kobad. But the peo¬ 
ple, more especially in the east, are disposed to forgive, and even to 
applaud, the cruelty which strikes at the loftiest heads: at the slaves 
of ambition, whose voluntary choice has exposed them to live in the 
smiles, and to perish by the frown, of a capricious monarch. In the 
execution of the laws which he had no temptation to violate ; in the 

E unishmcnt of crimes which attacked his own dignity, as well as the 
appino'js of individuals; Nushirvan, or Chosroes, deserved the appella¬ 
tion of just. His government was firm, rigorous, and impartial. It 
was the fir-t labour of his reign to abolish the dangerous theory of com¬ 
mon or equal possessions: the lands and women which the sectaries of 
Mazdak had usurped, were restored to their lawful owners; and the 
temperate < hastisement of the fanatics or impostors confirmed the do- 


(1) Procopius, Persic, lib. I c. U. Was not Proclus over.wise 1 Was not the dancer 

imaginary 1 -The excuse, at least, was injurious to a nation uot Igiioiant of letters : ov ypannaoi 

,ii finpftap o, ran? Tartar Tutovmat n\\' ottXwv ffour, Whether any mode of adoption was 
practised in Persia 1 much doubt 

(2) Fiont Procopius and Agatliias, (tom ii p. .143. 626 } lias proved that Chosroes N'nshlr. 
van ascended the thlone in the tilth year of Jimiuia i. (A. D 331. April i. A. I». 539. April 
1 ) Blit the Hue Chronology, which harmonizes with the Greeks and ouentals is asceitaiiicd 
hy John Malabo (tom it 211 ) Cahades, or Kobad, after a reign ot forty three years and two 
mouths sickened the 8th, auJ died the 13th of September, A l> 531, aged eighty-two years. 
According to the annals of l.utychius, Nushirvan reigned forty seven years and six months 1 2 3 ; 
and his death must consequent!) be placed in Marr Ii, A. I). 579 

(3) Procopius, Persic, lib t c. 23. Busson de Regn. Pers. p. 4 r H. The gate of the 

pslaro of Ispahan is, or was, the fatal scene of disgrace or death. (Chardin Voyage cu 

Terse, tom. iv, p. 312, 313 ) 
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mestic rights of society. Instead of listening with blind confidence to 
a favourite minister, he established four viziers over the four great pro¬ 
vinces of his empire, Assyria, Media, Persia, and Bactriana. In the 
choice of judges, prefects, and counsellors, he strove to remove the mask 
which is always worn in the presence of kings; he wished to substitute 
the natural order of talents tor the accidental distinctions of birth and 
fortune; he professed, in specious language, his intention to prefer 
those men who carried the poor in their bosoms, and to banish corrup¬ 
tion from tlie seat of justice, as dogs were excluded from the temples of 
the Magi. The code of laws of the first Artaxcrxes was revived and 
published as the rule of the magistrates; but the assurance of speedy 
punishment was the best security of their virtue. Their behaviour w?s 
inspected by a thousand eyes, their words were overheard by a thousand 
ears, the secret or public agents of the throne; and the provinces, from 
the Indian to the Arabian confines, were enlightened by the frequent 
visits of a sovereign, who affected to emulate his celestial brother in his 
rapid And salutary career. Education and agriculture he viewed as the 
two objects most deserving of his care. In every city of Persia, orphans 
and the children of the poor were maintained ana instructed at the 
public expense; the daughters were given in marriage to the richest 
citizens of their own rank ; and the sons, according to their different 
talents, were employed in mechanic trades, or promoted to more honour¬ 
able service. The deserted villages were relieved by his bounty; to the 

} >easants and farmers, who were found incapable of cultivating their 
ends, he distributed cattle, seed, and the instruments of husbandry ; 
and the rare and inestimable treasure of fresh water was parsimoniously 
managed, and skilfully dispersed over the arid territory of Persia.(l) 
The prosperity of that kingdom was the effect and the evidence of his 
virtues: his vices are those of oriental despotism; but in the long com¬ 
petition between Chosroes and Justinian, the advantage both of merit 
and fortune is almost always on the side of the Barbarian (2) 

To the praise of justice, Nushirvan united the reputation of know¬ 
ledge ; and the seven Greek philosophers, who visited this court, were 
invited and deceived by the strange assurance, that a disciple of Plato 
was seated on the Persian throne. Did they expect that a prince, stre¬ 
nuously exercised in the toils of war and government, should agitate, 
with dexterity like their own, the abstruse and profound questions 
which amused the leisure of the schools of Athens ? Could tney hope 
that the precepts of philosophy should direct the life, and control the 
passions, of a despot, whose infancy had been taught to consider his 
absolute and fluctuating will as'the only rule of moral Obligation ?(3) 
The studies of Chosroes were ostentatious and superficial: but his ex¬ 
ample awakened the curiosity of an ingenious people, and the light of 
science was diffused over the dominions of Persia.(4) At Gondi Sapor, 
in the neighbourhood of the royal city of Susa, an academy of phys ; 
was founded, which insensibly became a liberal school of poetry, philo- 

(1) In Persia, the prince of the water* is tn officer of state. The nnmber of wells an<l 
subterraneous channels is much diminished, and with it the fertility of the soil: four hundred 
wells have been recently lost near Isnris, and forty-two thousand were once reckoned in the 
province of K bora sail (Chardin tom tti p. 99,100, Tavernier, tom. i p 466 ). 

(2) The character and government of Nushirvan Is represented sometimes in the words of 
d’Herbeiot (Bihliot. orient p G80, &c. from Rhondemir), Eutycbius (Anna), tom. ii p. 179, 
180 .—very rich;, Abulpturaglus (Dynast, vit. p. 94, 95 —very poor), Tarlkh Schikard (p. 144. 
—150.), Teseirn (in Stevens, lib. I. c. 35 ), Assenian (liibtlot. Orient, tom. Mi. p. 404—410 ), 
and the abbe Fourmom (Hist, de i’Acad des Inscriptions, tom. vik. p. 525—334.), who has 
translated a spurious or genuine testament of Nushirvan. 

(3) A thousand years before his birth, the Judges of Perait hud given a solemn opinion— 
tm BBinXimm lltfwcw <(uku srotcetv to av BouX*jro* (Herodot. hb. iii. c. 31. p. 210. edit. 
Wesseliog ). Nor bad this constitutional matins been neglected as a useless and barren 
theory. 

(4) On the literary state of Persia, the Creek versions, phllosophera, sophists, the learning 
or ignorance of chosroes, AgatMas (lib. tl. c. 66—71) displays much information and strong 
prejudices. 
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S t and rhetorical) The annals of the monarohy(4) were com- 
; and while recent and authentic history might afford some useful 
s both to the prince and people, the darkness of the first ages was 
embellished by the giants, the dragons, and the fabulous heroes of ori¬ 
ental romance.(3) Every learned or confident stranger was enriched 
by the bounty, and flattered by the conversation, of the monarch: he 
nobly rewarded a Greek physician,(4) by the deliverance of three thou¬ 
sand captives; and the Sophists who contended for his favour, were ex¬ 
asperated by the wealth and insolence of Uranius, their more successful 
rival. Nushirvan believed, or at least respected, the religion of the 
Magi ; and some traces of persecution may be discovered in his reign.(5) 
Yet he allowed himself freely to compare the tenets of the various sects; 
and the theological disputes in which he frequently presided, diminished 
the authority of the priest, and enlightened the minds of the people. 
At his command, the most celebrated writers of Greece and India were 
translated into the Persian language; a smooth and elegant idiom, 
recommended by Mahomet to the use of paradise; though it is branded 
with the epithets of savage and unmusical, by the ignorance and pre¬ 
sumption of Agathias.(6) Yet the Greek historian might reasonably 
wonder, that it should be found possible to execute an entire version of 
Plato and Aristotle in a foreign dialect, which had not been framed to 
express the spirit of freedom and the subtleties of philosophic disquisi¬ 
tion. And, if the reason of the Stagy rite might be equally dajk, or 
equally intelligible, in every tongue, the dramatic art and verbal argu¬ 
mentation of the disciple of Socrates,(7) appear to be indissolubly min¬ 
gled with the grace and perfection of his Attic style. In the search of 
universal knowledge, Nushirvan was informed, that the moral and poli¬ 
tical fables of Filpav, an ancient Brachman, were preserved with jealous 
reverence among the treasures of the kings of India. The physician 
Perozes was secretly dispatched to the banks of the Ganges, with in¬ 
structions to procure, at any price, the communication of this valuable 
work. His dexterity obtained a transcript, his learned diligence accom¬ 
plished the translation ; and the fables of Pilpayf 8) were read and ad¬ 
mired in the assembly of Nushirvan and his nobles. The Indian ori¬ 
ginal, and the Persian copy, have long since disappeared: but this 
venerable monument has been saved by the curiosity of the Arabian 
caliphs, revived in the modern Persic, the Turkish, the Syriac, the He- 


(1) Aaseman. Uibliot. Orient, tom. iv p. 745—7*7. 

(2) Tbe shall Nanieh, or Book of Kings, is perhaps the original record of history which 
was translated Into Greek by the interpreter Sergius (Agalhias, lib. v. p. 141.), preserved after 
the Mahometau conquest, and versified in the year 994, by the national poet Ferdoussi. See 
d'Anqueui (Mem. tie 1’Academie, tom. xxxl. p 379.), aud Sir William Jones (Hist, of Nader 
Shah, p. 161.). 

(5) In the fifth century, the name of Restoin or Rostam, a hero who equalled the strength 
of twelve elephants, was familiar to the Armenians (Moses Choroneusis, Hist. Armen, lib. II. 
c. 7. p. 96 edit, vt histon ) In the beginning of the seventh, the Persian Romance of 
Rostam and Isfendiar was applauded at Mecca (Sale’s Koran, c. xxxi. p. 335 ). Yet this 
exiiotitiou of ludterum novse bistorts is not given by Maracci fKefhtat Alcoran, p 544— 
548 ). . . 

(4) Procop. Gotli lib. Iv. c 10. Kobad bad a fhvourite Greek physician, Stephen of 
Edessa (Persic. Ub 11. c. 26 ) The practice was ancient} and Herodotus relates the adven¬ 
tures of Democedes of Crotona (lib. lii. c. 135—137.). 

(5) see Pagi, tom. it. p. 636. In one of (be treaties an honourable article was inserted for 
the toleration and burial of the Catholics (Menander, m Excerpt. Legat. p. 143.). Nusliizad, 
a son of Nushirvan, was a Christian, a rebel, and—a martyr (D’Herbelot, p. 681) . 

(6) On the Persian language, and its three dialects, consult d’Anquetil (p. 339-343 ) and 
jones (p 153—185 ). uypiu Tmt fX«rri) tai ajuavroTOTw, Is tbe character which Agathiaa 
ftib li. d. 66 .) ascribes to an idiom renowned in tbe east for poetical softness. 

' /_it., fs*_til_and I ivnm.sa Un. 


(Hi Ul lilCSC IfiUlCD, ■ wysve MI wsuxivjm »»■"» 

translated by Simeon Setb (1. O 1100.}, from the Arabic, and published by Starck, at Berllo, 
in 1697 in 13mo. 2. In Latin, a version from the Greek, saplentla liidorum, inserted by 
Pere Poussin at the end of his edition of Pachymer (p. 547—630. edit. Roman.). 3. (a 
French, from the Turkish, dedicated, in 1540, to sultan Sollmaii. Contes et Fabtofodltmien 
de Bidnal ft de Lokman, par M. M. Gal land et Cardnnne, Paris, 1778, 3 vols, in 13mo. Mr. 
Wharton (History of English poetry, vol. i. p. 139—151.) takes a larger scope. 
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brew, and the Greek idioms, and transfused through successive versions 
into the modern languages of Europe. In their present form, the pecu¬ 
liar character, the manners and religion of the Hindoos, are completely 
obliterated; and the intrinsic merit of the fables of Pilpay is far infe¬ 
rior to the concise elegance of Phnedrus, and the native graces of La 
Fontaine. Fifteen moral and political sentences are illustrated in a 
series of apologues: but the composition is intricate, the narrative 
prolix, and the precept obvious and barren. Yet the Brachman may 
assume the merit of inventing a pleasing fiction, which adorns the 
nakedness of truth, and alleviates, perhaps, to a royal ear, the harsh¬ 
ness of instruction. With a similar design, to admonish kings that 
they are strong only in the strength of their subjects, the same Indians 
invented the game of chess, which was likewise introduced into Persia 
under the reign of Nushirvan.(l) 

The son of Kobad found his kingdom involved in a war with the 
successor of Constantine; and the anxiety of his domestic situation 
inclined him to grant the suspension of arms, which Justinian was 
impatient to purchase. Cliosroes saw the Roman ambassadors at his 
fpct. He accepted eleven thousand pounds of gold, as the price of an 
endless or indefinite peace ;(2) some mutual exchanges w r ere regulated ; 
the Persian assumed the guard of the gates of Caucasus, and the 
demolition of Dara was suspended, on condition that it should never 
be made the residence of the general of the east. This interval of 
repose had been solicited, and was diligently improved, bp the ambition 
of the emperor : his African conquests were the first-fruits of the Per¬ 
sian treaty; and the avarice of Chosroes was sdtithed by a large por¬ 
tion of the spoils of Carthage, which his ambassadors required in a 
tone of pleasantry, and under the colour of friendship.(3) But the 
trophies of Belisarius disturbed the slumbers of the great king; and 
he heard with astonishment, envy, and fear, that Sicily, Italy and Rome 
itself, had been reduced, in three rapid campaigns, to the obedience of 
Justinian. Unpractised in the art of violating treaties, he secretly ex¬ 
cited his bold and subtle vassal Almondar. That prince of the Saracens, 
who resided at IIira,(4) had not been included in the general peace, and 
still wa^ed an obscure war against his rival Arethas, the chief of the 
tribe ot Gassan, and confederate of the empire. The subject of their 
dispute was an extensive f?heep-walk in the desert to the south of Pal¬ 
myra. An immemorial tribute for the licence of pasture, appeared to 
attest the rights of Almondar, while the Gassanite appealed to the Latin 
name of strata, a paved road, as an unquestionable evidence of the 
sovereignty and labours of the Romans.(5) The two monarchs sup¬ 
ported the cause of their respective vassals; and the Persian Arab, 
without expecting the event of a slow and doubtful arbitration, enriched 
liis flying camp with the spoil and captives of Syria. Instead of repel 
ling the arms, Justinian attempted to seduce the fidelity of Almondar, 
while he called from the extremities of the earth, the nations of ^Ethio¬ 
pia and Scythia to invade the dominions of his rival. But the aid of 
such allies was distant and precarious, and the discovery of this hostile 
correspondence justified the complaints of the Goths and Armenians, 
who implored, almo&t at the same time, the protection of Chosroes. 

(1) See the Itistona Sliah’iluili of Dr llydc (Syiuagm tiisscrtat tom it p. 61—60) 

(2) 1 he endless pence (Procopius, Persic, lib. i. c. 21 ) was cnncludtd or talitied m the 
sixth year, and third consulship of Jiisuuii'n (A ft, 533, between January 1, and Apiil 1, 
Pagi, torn II. p. 550 ) Marrellimts, ill his Chronicle, utes the style of the Modes and Persians. 

(3) -Procopius, Persic lib i. c. 26. 

(4) Almondar, king of Hira, was deposed by Koharf, and restored by Nushirvan. Hts mo 
ther, (rum hei beauty, was surnamed Celestial U-’atei, an appellation which became heredi¬ 
tary, and was extended for a wore noble cause (liberality in famine) to the Arab princes of 
Syria (Pocock, Specimen Hist. Aiab p. GO, 70) 

(5) Procopius, Persic lib II. c. 1. We are ignorant of the origin and object ot tins strata, 
a paved road of ten days’ journey from Aurnnitis to liabylonia (see a Latin note in Delisle’a 
Map. Itnp. Orient.\ Wesseling and d’Ativllle are ailent. 
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The descendants of Arsnces, who were still numerous in Armenia, had 
been provoked to assert the last relics of national freedom and heredi¬ 
tary rank ; and the ambassadors of Vitiges had secretly traversed the 
empire to expose the instant, and almost inevitable, danger of the king¬ 
dom of Italy. Their representations were uniform, weighty, and effec¬ 
tual. H We stand before your throne, the advocates of your interest, 
“ as well as of our own. The ambitious antf faithless Justinian aspires 
“ to be the sole master of the world. Since the endleat peace which 
<f betrayed the common freedom of mankind, that prince, your ally iii 
“ words, your enemy in actions, has alike insulted his friends and foes, 
“ and has tilled the earth with blood and confusion. Hus he not vio- 
“ lated the privileges of Armenia, the independence of Colchos, and the 
“ wild liberty of the Tzanian mountains . Has he not usurped, with 
“ equal avidity, the city of Bosphorus on the frozen Minot is, and the 
“ vale of palm-trees on’ the shores of tne Red sea ? The Moors, the 
“ Vandals, the Goths, have been successively oppressed, and each nation 
“ has calmly remained the spectator of their neighbour’s ruin. Em- 
“ brace, O king ! the favourable moment; the egst is left without de- 
“ fence, while the armies of Justinian and his renowned general are 
“ detained in .the distant regions of the west. If you hesitate and 
“ delay, Belisarius and his victorious troops will soon return from the 

Tiber to the Tigris, and Persia may enjoy the wretched consolation 
“ of being the last devoured.(l)” By such arguments, Chosroes was 
easily persuaded to imitate the example whi'-h he condemned: But the 
Persian, ambitious of military fame, disdained the inactive warfare of 
a rival, who issued his sanguinary commands from the secure station of 
the Byzantine palace. 

Whatever might be the provocation of Chosroes, he abused the con¬ 
fidence of treaties; and the just reproaches of dissimulation and false¬ 
hood could only be concealed by tne lustre of his victories.(2) The 
Persian army, which had been assembled in the plains of Babylon, pru¬ 
dently declined the strong cities of Mesopotamia, and followed the 
western bank of the Euphrates, till the small though populous town of 
Dura presumed to arrest the progress of the great king. The gates of 
Dura, by treachery and surprise, were burst open; and as soon as Chos¬ 
roes had stained his scimetar with the blood of the inhabitants, he dis¬ 
missed the ambassador of Justinian to inform his master in what place 
he had left the enemy of the Romans. The conqueror still affected the 
praise of humanity and justice: and a9 he beheld a noble matron with 
her infant rudely dragged along the ground, he sighed, he wept, and 
implored the divine justice to punish the author of these calamities. 
Yet the herd of twelve thousand captives was ransomed for two hun¬ 
dred pounds of gold; the neighbouring bishop of Sergiopolis pledged 
liis faith for the payment; ana in the subsequent year, the unfeeling 
avarice of Chosroes exacted the penalty of an obligation which it was 
generous to contract, and impossible to discharge. lie advanced into 
the heart of Syria; but a feeble enemy, who vanished at his approach, 
disappointed him of the honour of victory ; and as he could not hope 
to establish his dominion, the Persian king displayed in this inroad the 
mean and rapacious vices of a robber. Hierapolis, Berrline or Aleppo, 
Apamea, and Chalcis, were successively besieged: they redeemed their 
safety by a ransom of gold or silver, proportioned to their respective 
strength and opulence; and their new master enforced, without observ- 


(1) I have blended, m a shoit speech, the two orations of the Arsacidei of Armenia and 
the Gothic ambassador. Procopius, in his public Instore, fi-els, and makes ns feel, that 
Justinian was the true author of the war (Perm., lib n. c. 2, 3 ). 

(2) The invasion of Syria, the rum of Antioch, &c. are related in a full and icgular scries 
by Procopius (Persic, lib ii c 5—14) Small collateral aid can be drawn from the orieutals: 
yet not they, but D’Htrbeloi himself (p 680 ), should blush, when he blames them for making 
Justinian and Nushirvan contemporaries. On the geography of the seas of war, D'An villa 
(I'Eupbrate ct le Tigre) Is sufficient and satisfactory. 
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tag, their terms of capitulation. Educated in the religion of the Magi, 
he exercised without remorse the lucrative trade of sacrilege; and, after 
•tripping of its gold and gems a piece of the ttue cross, he generously 
restored the naked relic to the devotion of the Christians or Apamea. 
No more than fourteen years had elapsed since Antioch was ruined by 
an earthquake; but the queen of the east, the new Theopolis, had been 
raised from the ground, by the liberality of Justinian: and the increas¬ 
ing greatness of the buildings and the people already erased the memory 
of this recent disaster. On one side, tne city was defended by the 
mountain, on the other by the river Orontes; but the most accessible 
part was commanded by a superior eminence: the proper remedies were 
rejected, from the despicable fear of discovering its weakness to the 
enemy; and Germanus, the emperor’s nephew, refused to trust his 
person and dignity within the walls of a besieged city. The people of 
Antioch had inherited the vain and satirical genius of their ancestors ; 
they were elated by a sudden reinforcement of six thousand soldiers ; 
they disdained the offers of an easy capitulation; and their intemperate 
clamours insulted frpm the ramparts the majesty of the great king. 
Under his eye the Persian myriads mounted with scaling ladders to the 
assault; the Roman Mercenaries fled through the opposite gate of 
Daphne; and the generous assistance of the youth of Antioch served 
only to aggravate tne miseries of their country. As Chosroes, attended 
by the ambassadors of Justinian, was descending from the mountain, he 
affected, in a plaintive voice, to deplore the obstinacy and ruin of that 
unhappy people; but the slaughter still raged with unrelenting fury, 
and tne city, at the command of a Barbarian, <vas delivered to the flames. 
The cathedral of Antioch was indeed preserved by the avarice, not the 
pity, of the conqueror: a more honourable exemption was granted to 
the church of St. Julian, and the quarter of the town where the ambas¬ 
sadors resided; some distant streets were saved by the shifting of the 
wind, and the walls still subsisted to protect, and soon to betray, their 
new Inhabitants Fanaticism had defaced the ornaments of Daphne, but 
Chosroes breathed a purer air amidst her groves and fountains; and 
some idolaters in his train might sacrifice with impunity to the nymphs 
of that elegant retreat. Eighteen miles below Antioch, the river 
Orontes falls into the Mediterranean. The haughty Persian visited the 
term of his conquests: and, after bathing alone in the sea, he offered a 
solemn sacrifice of thanksgiving to the sun, or rather to the Creator of 
the sun, whom the Magi adored. If this act of superstition offended 
the prejudices of the Syrians, they were pleased by the courteous and 
even eager attention with which he assisted at the games of the circus; 
and as Chosroes had heard that the blue faction was espoused by the 
emperor, his peremptory command secured the victory of the green cha¬ 
rioteer. From the discipline of his camp the people derived more solid 
consolation; and they interceded in vain for the life of a soldier who 
had too faithfully copied the rapine of the just Nushirvan. At length, 
fatigued, though unsatiated, with the»spoil of Syria, he slowly moved to 
the Euphrates, formed a temporary bridge in the neighbourhood of Bar- 
baiissus, and defined the space of three days for the entire passage of 
his numerous host. After his return he founded at the distance of one 
day's journey from the palace of Ctesiphon, a new city, which perpe¬ 
tuated the joint names of Chosroes ana of Antioch. The Syrian cap¬ 
tives recognised the form and situation of their native abodes: batns 
and a stately circus were constructed for their use; and a colony of 
musicians and charioteers revived in Assyria the pleasures of a Greek 
capital. By the munificence of the royal founder, a liberal allowance 
was assigned to these fortunate exiles; and they enjoyed the singular 
privilege of bestowing freedom on the slaves whom they acknowledged 
aa their kinsmen. Palestine, and the holy wealth of Jerusalem, were 
the next objects that attracted the ambition, or rather the avarice, of 
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Chosroes. Constantinople, and the palace of the Caesars, no longer 
appeared impregnable or remote; and nis aspiring fancy already covered 
Asia Minor with his troops, and the Black-Sea with the navies, of 
Persia. 

These hopes might have been realized, if the conqueror of Italy had 
not been seasonably recalled to the defence of the east.(l) While Chos- 
roes pursued his ambitious designs on the coast of the Euxine, Belisa- 
rius, at the head of an army without pay or discipline, encamped beyond 
the Euphrates, within six miles of Nisibis. He meditated, by a skilful 
operation, to draw the Persians from their impregnable citadel, and im¬ 
proving his advantage in the field, either to intercept their retreat, or 
perhaps to enter the gates with the flying Barbarians. He advanced 
one day's journey on the territories of Persia, reduced the fortress of 
Sisaurane, and sent the governor, with eight hundred chosen horsemen, 
to serve the emperor in his Italian wars. He detached Arethas and bis 
Arabs, supported by twelve hundred Romans, to pass the Tigris, and to 
ravage the harvests of Assyria, a fruitful province, long exempt from the 
calamities of war. But the plana of Belisarius were disconcerted by the 
untractable spirit of Arethas, who neither returned to the camp, nor 
sent any inteAigence of his motions. The Roman general was fixed in 
anxious expectation to the same spot ; the time of action elapsed, the 
ardent sun of Mesopotamia inflamed with fevers the blood of his Eu¬ 
ropean soldiers ; and the stationary troops and officers of Syria pffected 
to tremble for the safety of their defenceless cities. Yet this diversion 
had already succeeded in forcing Chosroes to return with loss and pre¬ 
cipitation ; and if the skill of Belisarius had been seconded by discipline 
and valour, his success might have satisfied the sanguine wishes 0 / the 

} >ublic, who required at his hands the conquests of Ctesiphon and the de- 
iverance of the captives of Antioch. At the end of the campaign, he 
was recalled to Constantinople by an ungrateful court, but the dangers 
of the ensuing spring restored his confidence and command ; and the 
hero, almost alone, was dispatched, with the speed of post-horses, to re¬ 
pel, by his name and presence, the invasion of Syria. He found the Ro¬ 
man generals, among whom was a nephew of Justinian, imprisoned by 
their fears in tbe fortifications of Hierapolis. But instead of listening 
to their timid counsels, Belisarius commanded them to follow him to 
Europus, where he had resolved to collect his forces, and to execute 
whatever God should inspire him to achieve against the enemy. His 
firm attitude on tbe banks of the Euphrates restrained Chosroes from 
advancing towards Palestine; and he received with art and dignity, the 
ambassadors, or rather spies, of the Persian monarch. The plain be¬ 
tween Hierapolis and the river was covered with the squadrons of ca¬ 
valry, six thousand hunters tall and robust, who pursued their game 
without the apprehension of an enemy. On the opposite bank tbe am¬ 
bassadors descried a thousand Armenian horse, who appeared to guard 
the passage of the Euphrates. The tent of Belisarius was of the coarsest 
linen, the simple equipage of a warrior, who disdained the luxury of the 
east. Around his tent, the nations who marched under his standard 
were arranged with skilful confusion. The Thracians and Illyrians were 
posted in the front, the Heruli and Goths in the centre; the prospect 
was closed by the Moors and Vandals, and their loose array seemed to 
multiply their numbers. Their dress was light and active: one soldier 
carried a whip, another a sword, a third a bow, a fourth perhaps a bat¬ 
tle-axe, and the whole picture exhibited the intrepidity of the troops 
and the vigilance of the general. Chosroes was deluded by the address, 
and awed by tbe genius, of the lieutenant of Justinian. Conscious of 
the merit, and ignorant of the force, of his antagonist, he dreaded a de- 

(1) In the public history of Procopius, {Persic lib. ii. c. 16, 18-21.24—28. } *nd with 
some shgbt exceptions, we may reasonably shut our ears against the malevolent whisper of 
the anecdotes (c. 2, 5 . with the notes, as nsnsl, of Alemanus.). 
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dsive battle in a distant country, from whence not a Persian might re¬ 
turn to relate the melancholy tale. The great king hastened to repays 
the Euphrates ; and Belisanus pressed his retreat, by affecting to op¬ 
pose a measure so salutary to the empire, and which could scarcely have 
been prevented by an army of a hundred thousand men. Envy might 
suggest to ignorance and pride, that the public enemy had been suffered 
to escape: but the African and Gothic triumphs are less glorious than 
this safe and bloodless victory, in which neither fortune, nor the valour 
of the soldiers, can Subtract any part of the general's renow n. The se¬ 
cond removal of Belisarlus from the Persian to the Italian war, revealed 
the extent of his personal merit, which had corrected or supplied the 
want of discipline and courage. Fifteen generals, without concert or 
skill, led through the mountains of Armenia an army of thirty thousand 
Romans, inattentive to their signals, their ranks, and their ensigns. 
Four thousand Persians, intrenched the camp of Dubis, vanquished, al¬ 
most without a combat, this disorderly multitude ; their useless arms 
were scattered along the road, and their horses sunk under the fatigue 
of their rapid flight. But the Arabs of the Roman party prevailed over 
their brethern; the Armenians returned to their allegiance ,* the cities 
of Darn and Edessa resisted a sudden assault and a regular siege, and 
the calamities of war were suspended by those of pestilence. A tacit or 
formal agreement between the two sovereigns, protected the tranquillity 
of the eastern frontier ; and the arms of Chosroes were confined to the 
Colchis n or Lazio war, which has been too minutely described by the 
historians of the times.(l) 

The extreme length of the Euxina sea,(2) irom Constantinople to the 
mouth of the Phasis, may be computed as a voyage of nine days, and a 
measure of seven hundred miles. From the Iberian Caucasus the most 
lofty and craggy mountains of Asia, that river descends with such oblique 
vehemence, that, in a short space, it is traversed by one hundred and 
twenty bridges. Nor does the stream become placid and navigable, till it 
reaches the town of Sarapana, five days’journey from the Cyrus, whichflows 
from the same hills, but in a contrary direction, to the Caspian lake. 
The proximity of these rivers has suggested the practice, or at least the 
idea, of wafting the precious merchandise of India down the Oxus, over 
the Caspian, up the Cyrus, and with the current of the Thesis into the 
Euxine and Mediterranean seas. As it successively collects the streams 
of the plain of Colchos, the Phasis moves with diminished speed, though 
accumulated weight. At the mouth it is sixty fathom deep and half a 
league broad, but a small woody island is interposed in the midst of the 
channel: the water, so soon as it has deposited an earthy or metallic 
sediment, floats on the surface of the waves, and is no longer susrepti- 
ble of corruption. In a course of one hundred miles, forty of which are 
navigable for large vessels, the Phasis divides the celebrated region of 
Colchos,(3) or Mingrelia,(i) which, on three sides, is fortified by the 

(If The Lhzic war, the contest of Rome and Penis on the Phasis, Is tediously spun thiough 
many a page of Pincopius (Persic, lib li. c. 15. 17. 28—30 Gothic, (lib. iv. t. 7 -16.1, and 
Agatbias (lib. 2—1. p. 55—152. Ill ). 

(2) The Peripiu-, or circumnavigation of (lie Euxine sea, was described in Latin by sal- 
lust, and in Greek by Arrian.—1 The former work, which no longer exists, has been restored 
by the a* titular diligence of M. de (trusses, first president of the parliament of Dijon (list. dc 
la Republique Roinalue, tom. n lib. III. p 190—SN8.), who ventures to assume tl e character 
of the Roman Jilstoiian. His description of the Euxine is Ingeniously fortntd of all the frag¬ 
ments of the original, and of all the Greeks and laitins whom Sallust might copy, or by whom 
he might be copied , and the merit of (he execution atones for the whimsical design. 2 .1 he 
Perlplns of Arrian Is adcfirssed to the etnpeior Adrian (in Geograph Minor. Hudson, tom. i ), 
and contains whatever the governor of Pantos had seen, from Irebizoud to Uioscurias ; what- 
ever he had heard from Dioscnrias to the Danube ; and whatever be knew from the Danube 
•o Trebizond. 

(3) Besides many occasional hints from the poets, hlstoi uiis, &c. of antiquity, we may 

■onsuU the geographical descriptions of Colchos, by Strabo (lib xl. p. 760 -765 ), aud Pliny 
(Hist. Natur. 6. 5. 19, &c.j. 7 

’ shall quote, and have used, three modern descriptions of Mingrelia and the adjacent 
outline*. *• Of the Ptre Archangel! Lambert I (Relations Ue ibevenot, part I. p, 31-52. with. 
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Iberian and Armenian mountains, and whose maritime coast extends 
about two hundred miles, from the neighbourhood of Trebizond to Dios- 
curias and the confines of Circassia. Both the soil and climate are re¬ 
laxed by excessive moisture: twenty-eight rivers, besides the l’hasia 
and his dependant streams, convey their waters to the sea; and the hol¬ 
lowness of the ground appears to indicate the subterraneous channels 
between the Euxine and the Caspian. In the fields where wheat or bar¬ 
ley is sown, the earth is too soft to sustain the action of the plough; but 
the gom, a small grain not unlike the millet or coriander seed, supplies 
the ordinary food of the people; and the use of bread is confined to the 
prince and his nobles. Yet the vintage is more plentiful than the liar- 
vest ; and the bulk of the stems, as well as the quality of the wine, dis¬ 
play the unassisted powers of nature. The same powers continually 
tend to overshadow the face of the country with thick forests; the tim¬ 
ber of the hills, and the ilax of the plains, contribute to the abundance 
of naval stores; the wild and the tame animals, the horse, the ox, and 
the hog, are remarkably prolific, and the name of the pheasant is ex¬ 
pressive of his native habitation on the banks of the Phasis. The gold 
mines to the south of Trebizond, which are still worked with sufficient 
profit, were a subject of national dispute between Justinian and G'hos- 
roes; and it is not unreasonable to believe, that a vein of precious metal 
may be equally diffused through the circle of the hills, although these 
secret treasures are neglected by the laziness, or concealed by the pru¬ 
dence, of the Mingrelians. The waters, impregnated with particles of 
gold, are carefully strained through sheep-skins or fleeces ; but this ex¬ 
pedient the ground-work perhaps of a marvellous fable, affords a faint 
image of the wealth extracted from a virgin earth by the power and in¬ 
dustry of ancient kings. Their silver palaces and golden chambers sur¬ 
pass our belief; but the fame of their riches is said to have excited the 
enterprising avarice of the Argonauts.(l) Tradition has affirmed, with 
some colour of reason, that Egypt planted on the Phasis a learned and 
polite colony,(2) which manufactured linen, built navies, and invented 
geographical maps. The ingenuity of the moderns has peopled, with 
flourishing cities and nations, the isthmus between the Euxine and the 
Caspian ;(3) and a lively writer, observing the resemblnnce of climate, 
and in his apprehension of trade, has not hesitated to pronounce the 
Colchos the Holland of outiquity.(4) 

But the riches of Colchos shine only through the darkness of conjec¬ 
ture or tradition ; and its genuine history presents an uniform scene of 
rudeness and poverty. If one hundred and thirty languages were spoken 
in the market of Dioscnrias,(5) they were the imperfect idioms of so 
many savage tribes or families, sequestered from each other in the val¬ 
leys of mount Caucasus ; and their separation, which diminished the im¬ 


a map), who has all the knowledge and prejudices of a missionary. 2. Of Chardin (Voyages 
en Perse, lom i p. 54 68—168 ) : his observations are (udichius, and his own advrntmes in 
the country are still more instructive than bis observations 3. or rejssonial (Obseirations 
surles Peoples Baibares, p 49- 51. 58 63. G4, 65. 71, &e and a more recent iic-atise, Snr leg 
Commerce de la Mer Noire, tom. Ii. p 1—55.); be had tong resided at Caffs, a» consul of 
France, and his erudition is less valuable than his experewe. 

<i) Pliny, Hist. Natur. Itb \xxiii 15. I lie gold'and silver mines of Colchos attracted the 
Argonauts (Mr.ib. lib. i. p 77 ). H e sagacious Chardin conld find no gold in mines, rivers, 
or elsewhere. Yet a Mlugreliau lost his hand and loot for shewing some specimens at Coir 
stantlnopleof native gold. 

(2) Herodot. lib ii. c 104,105. p. 150, 151. Diodor Sicul. lib. i. p. 58. edit. Wessellug; 
Diouys. Perieget. 689 and hnstath. ad loc bcholiast. ad Appollouutiu Argonaut, lib. Iv. 882 
—291. 

(3) Montesquieu, Fspiit des Loix, lib. xxi c. 6. L'lstbme .. . convert de viUeset nations 
q "/ 4 ) e iMugamvUle, Mcmoires de I’Academie des Inscriptions, tow. xxvi p 53. on I be African 

voyage of Hanno and the (..nimcice of aiitinuity. „ , „„ „ , 

151 A Greek Historian, 1 miosthenes, had a dinned, in earn ccc natioues diasimillbns lirgnlf 
descenders: and the modest Pliny Is content to add, et postea a nostris exxx interpretibna 
negotia ibi gesta (6 5.) , hut the words nunc deserta cover a multitude of paat Action#. 
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portance, must have multiplied the number, of their rustic capitals. In 
the present state of Mingrelia, a village is an assemblage of huts within 
a wooden fence; the fortresses are seated in the depths of forests; the 
princely town of Cyta, or Cotatia, Consists of two hundred houses, and a 
stone edifice appertains only to the magnificence of kings. Twelve ships 
from Constantinople, and about sixty barks, laden with the fruits of in¬ 
dustry, annually cast anchor on the coast; and the list of Colchian exports 
is much increased, since the natives had only slaves and hides to offer in 
exchange for the corn and salt which they purchased from the subjects 
of Justinian. Not a vestige can be found of the art, the knowledge, or 
the navigation, of the ancient Colchians; few Greeks desired or dared 
to pursue the footsteps of the Argonauts; and even the marks of an 
Egyptian colony are lost on a nearer approach. The rite of circumci¬ 
sion is practised only by the Mahometans of the Euxine ; and the curled 
hair and swarthy complexion of Africa no longer disfigure the most per¬ 
fect of the human race. It is in the adjacent climates of Georgia, Min- 
grelia, and Circassia, that nature has placed, at least to our eyes, the 
model of beauty, in the shape of the limbs, the colour of the skin, the 
symmetry of tne features, and the expression of the countenance^ 1) 
According to the destination of the two sexes, the men seemed formed 
for action, the women for love; and the perpetual supply of females 
from mount Caucasus has purified the blood, and improved the breed, 
of the southern nations of Asia. The proper district of Mingrelia, a 
portion only of the ancient Colchos, has long sustained an exportation 
of twelve thousand slaves. The number of pn-oners and criminals would 
be inadequate to the annual demand ; hut the common people are in a 
state of servitude to their lords, the exercise of fraud or rapine is un¬ 
punished in a lawless community; and the market is continually re¬ 
plenished by the abuse of civil and paternal authority. Such a trade,(2) 
which reduces the human species to the level of cattle, may tend to en¬ 
courage marriage and population: since themultitude of children enriches 
their sordid and inhuman parent. But this source of impure wealth must 
inevitably poison the national manners, obliterate the sense of honour 
and virtue,*and almost extinguish the instincts of nature ; the Christians 
of Georgia and Mingrelia are the most dissolute of mankind; and their 
children, who in a tender age are sold into foreign slavery, have already 
learnt to imitate the rapine of the father and the prostitution of the 
mother. Yet amidst the rudest ignorance, the untaught natives dis¬ 
cover a singular dexterity both of mind and hand; and although the 
want of union and discipline exposes them to their more powerful neigh¬ 
bours, a bold and intrepid spirit has animated the Colchians of every 
age. In the host of Xerxes, they served on loot; and their arms were, 
a dagger or a javelin, a wooden casque, and a buckler of raw hides. But 
in their own country the use of cavalry has more generally prevailed. 
the meanest of the peasants disdain to walk; the martial nobles are 
possessed, perhaps, of two hundred hdrses; and above five thousand are 
numbered in the train of the prince of Mingrelia. The Colchian go¬ 
vernment has been always a pure and hereditary kingdom; and the au¬ 
thority of the sovereign is only restrained by the turbulence of his sub¬ 
jects. Whenever they were obedient he could lead a numerous army 
into the field ; but some faith is requisite to believe, that the single 
tribe of the Suanians was composed of two hundred thousand soldiers, 


(1) Ruffun (Hist. Nat. tom. in. p 433-137.) collects the unanimous suffrage of naturaliats 
and travellers. If, in the time of Herodotus, they were in truto fitya\xpotr and ovXoTptxt* 
(and he had observed them with care), this precious fact is au example of the influence of 
climate on a foreign colony. 

(S) The Mingrelian ambassador arrived at Constantinople with two hundred persons; but 
he ate (sofrf) them day hv day, till hie retinae was diminished to a secretary aud two valets. 
(Tavernier, tom. I p. 365.; To purchase bis mistress, a Mtngrelfan gentleman sold twelve 
priest* aud hit wife to the Turks, (Chardin, tom. i. p 68) 
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or that the population of Mingrelia now amount* to four million* of 
inhabitants.^) 

It was the boast of the Colchians, that their ancestors had checked 
the victories of Sesostris; and the defeat of the Egyptian is less incre¬ 
dible than his successful progress, as far as the foot of Mount Caucasus. 
They sunk without any memorable effort, under the arms of Cyrus; 
followed in distant wars the standard of the great king, and presented 
him every fifth year with one hundred boys, and as many virgins, the 
fairest produce of the land.(8) Yet he accepted this gift like the gold 
and ebony of India, the frankincense of the Arabs, or the negroes and 
ivory of ^Ethiopia: the Colchians were not subject to the dominion of a 
satrap, and they continued to enjoy the name as well as substance of 
national independence.^) After the fall of the Persian empire, Mithri- 
dates, king of Pontus, added Colchos to the wide circle of his domi¬ 
nions on the Euxine; and when the natives presumed to request that 
his son might reign over them, he bound the ambitious youth in chains 
of gold, and delegated a servant in his place. In the pursuit of Mithri- 
dates, the Romans advanced to the banks of the Phasis, and their gal¬ 
leys ascended the river till they reached the camp of Pompey and his 
legions.(4>) But the senate, and afterwards the emperors, disdained to 
reduce that distant and useless conquest into the form of a province. 
The family of a Greek rhetorician was permitted to reign in Colchos 
and the adjacent kingdoms, from the time of Mark Antony to that of 
Nero ; and after the race of Polemo{5) was extinct, the eastern Pontus, 
which preserved his name, extended no farther than the neighbourhood 
of Trebizond. Beyond these limits the fortifications of Hyssus, of Ap- 
sarus, of the Phasis, of Dioscurias or Sebastopolis, and of Pityus, were 
guarded by sufficient detachments of horse and foot; and six princes of 
Colchos received their diadems from the lieutenants of Cmsar. One of" 
these lieutenants, the eloquent and philosophic Arrian, surveyed, and 
has described, the Euxine coast, under the reign of Hadrian. The gar¬ 
rison which he reviewed at the mouth of the Phasis, consisted of four 
hundred chosen legionaries; the brick walls and towers, the double 
ditch, and the military engines on the rampart, rendered this place inac¬ 
cessible to the Barbarians; but the new suburbs, which had been built 
by the merchants and veterans, required, in the opinion of Arrian, some 
external defence.(6) As the strength of the empire was gradually im¬ 
paired, the Romans stationed on the Phasis were either withdrawn or 
expelled ; and the tribe of the Lazi,(7) whose posterity speak a foreign 
dialect, and inhabit the sea-coast of Trebizond, imposed their name and 

(1) Strabo, lib. xi p 763. (nmliertl, Rc'atlon de la Mingrelle. Yet we must avoid the con 
trary extreme of Chardin. »lio allows no mure than twenty thousand inhabitants to supply an 
aunnat exportation of twelve thousand slaves, an absurdity unworthy of that judicious tra¬ 
veller 

(3) Herodot lib. ni. c 97. See, in lib. vil. c. 79. their arms and service in the expedition 
of Xerxes against Greece. 

f3) Xenophon, who had encountered the Colchians in his retreat (Anabasis, lib iv p. 390. 
Si 3. 218. edit. Hutchinson, and Foster's Oixxt rtation, u 53—28. in Speltnan’t English version, 
vol. II.), styles them avrovunot. before the conquest nr Mnhridates, they are named by Appisn 
«0r »t apat/iawev. (de Bell. Millirldatico. c. 15 tom. i. p. 661. of the last and best edition, by 
John Scltweigbaeuser, Lip tee, 1785, 3. vols. large octavo ) 

(0 The conquest of Colchis by Mithrldates and Pompey, is marked by Apphdt fde Bell. Ml. 
tbrldat) and Plutarch (in Vit Potnp ). 

(5) We may trace the rise and fall of the family of Poiemo, in Strabo (lib. ill. p 765 lib. 
xii. p.867.) Dion Cassius or XfpMUn (p. 588. 593. 601 719 754. 915.946. edit. Heimar ); 
Suetonius (In Neron. e xviil in Vespasian, c viil); Kutropins (7.14); Josephus, (Antio. 
Judaic, lib. xx. c 7. p 970. edit. Havercamp), and Eusebius (Cbron. with Scallger, Animad. 
vers. p. 196 1 

(6) in the time of Procopius, tbeie were no Roman forts on the Phasis. Pltyn* and Sebaa- 
topolis were evacuated on the rumour of the Persians (Goth, lib iv. c. 4 ); but the latter was 
afterwards restored by Justinian (de Kdlf. lib. Iv. c 7 ) 

(7) In the time of Pliny. Arrian, and Ptolemy, the Lari were a particular tribe on the north* 
era skirts of Colchos (Cellarius, Geograph. Antiq. tom II. p. 382.). In the age of Jnstlnkn 
they spread, or at least reigned, over the whole country. At present they have migrated 
along the coast towards 1 rehirond, and compose a rude sea firing people, with a peculiar 
language (Chardin, p. 149. Peysaounel, p. 64.}. 
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dominion on the ancient kingdom of Colchos. Their independence was 
soon invaded by a formidable neighbour, who had acquired, by arms and 
treaties, the sovereignty of Iberia. The dependant king of Lazica re¬ 
ceived his sceptre at the hands of the Persian monarch, and the succes¬ 
sors of Constantine acquiesced in this injurious claim, which was proudly 
urged as a right of immemorial prescription. In the beginning of the 
sixth century, their influence was restored by the introduction of Chris¬ 
tianity, which the Mingrelians still profess with becoming zeal, without 
understanding the doctrines, or observing the precepts, of their religion. 
After the decease of his father, Zathus was exalted to the regal dignity 
by the favour of the great king; hut the pious youth abhorred the cere¬ 
monies of the Magi, and sought, in the palace of Constantinople, an 
orthodox baptism, a noble wife, and the alliance of the emperor Justi- 
liiau.(l) The king of Lazica was solemnly invested with the diadem, 
and his cloak and tunic of white silk, with a gold border, displayed, in 
rich embroidery, the figure of his new patron; who soothed the jea¬ 
lousy of the Persian court, and excused the revolt of Colchos, by the 
venerable nam.es of hospitality and religion. The common interest of 
both empires imposed <, i the Colchutns the duty of guarding the passes 
ol mount Caucasus, where a wall of sixty miles is now defended by the 
monthly service of the musketeers of Mingrelia. 

Hut this honourable connexion was soon corrupted by the avarice .and 
ambition of the Homans. Degraded from the rank of allies, the Lazi 
were incessantly reminded, by words and actions, of their dependant 
state. At the distance of a day’s journej beyond the Apsarus, they 
beheld the rising fortress of Petra,(2) whici commanded the maritime 
country to the south of the Phasis. Instead of being protected by the 
valour, Colchos was insulted by the licentiousness, of foreign mercena¬ 
ries; the benefits of commerce were converted into base and vexatious 
monopoly; and Gubazes, the native prince, was reduced to a pageant 
of royalty, by the superior influence of the officers of Justinian. Dis¬ 
appointed in their expectations of Christian virtue, the indignant Lnzi 
reposed some confidence in the justice of an unbeliever After a private 
assurance that their ambassador should not be delivered to the Romans, 
they publicly solicited the friendship and aid of Chosroes. The saga¬ 
cious monarch instantly discerned the use and importance of Colchos; 
and meditated a plan of conquest, which was renewed at the end of a 
thousand years by Shah Abbas, the wisest and most powerful of his suc¬ 
cessors. (3) His ambition was fired by the hope of launching a Persian navy 
from the Phasis, of commanding the trade and navigation of the Euxino 
sea, of desolating the coast of Pontus and Bithynia, of distressing, per¬ 
haps of attacking, Constantinople, and ol* persuading the Barbarians of 
Europe to second his arms and counsels against the common enemy of 
mankind. Under the pretence of a Scythian war, he silently led his 
tioojps to the frontiers of Iberia; theColchian guides wcia prepared t ' 
conduct them through the woods ajtd along the precipices of mount Cau¬ 
casus ; and a narrow path was laboriously formed into a safe and spaci¬ 
ous highway, for the march of cavalry, and even of elephants. Gubazes 
laid his person and diadem at the feet of the king of Persia ; his Col- 
chians imitated the submission of their prince: and after the walls of 

(1> John Malala, Chrcm. tom. ii p 134—1.17. Theophanes, p. 144. 111st. Mtscell. lib xv. 
p. 103. The fact is authentic, but the dates seem too leccnt lit speaking of their Persian 
alliance, the Lazi contemporaries of Justinian employ the most obsolete words —er ypappaat 
/tvipieicif wpoyovot, &c. Could they belong to a connexion which had not been dissolved above 

twenty years! 

(t) The whole vestige of Petra subsists in writings <>i Piocoplus and Agallilas. Most of the 
towns and castles of Lazica may be found by comparing their names and position with the map 
of Mingrelia, in Lambeni. 

(3) See the amusing letters of Pietro della Valle, the Roman traveller (Vtasgi, tom. it. p. 
207. 209. 213 215, 266. 286 300. tom ill. p 54, 127.). In the year 1618, 1619, and 1630, he 
conversed with snail Abbas, and strongly encouraged a design which might have united 
Peisiaand Europe against their common enemy the Turk. 
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Petra-had been shaken, the Roman garrison prevented, by a capitulation, 
the impending fury of the last assault. But the Lazi soon discovered, 
that their impatience had urged them to choose an evil more intolerable 
than the calamities which they strove to escape. The monopoly of salt 
and corn was effectually removed by the los9 of those valuable commo¬ 
dities. The authority of a Roman legislator was succeeded by the pride 
of an oriental despot, who beheld with equal disdain, the slaves whom 
he had exalted, and the kings whom he had humbled before the footstool 
of his throne. The adoration of fire was introduced into Colchos by the 
zeal of the Magi: their intolerant spirit provoked the fervour of a 
Christian people; and the prejudice of nature or education was wounded 
by the impious practice of exposing the dead bodies of their parents, on 
the summit of a lofty tower, to the crows and vultures of the air.(l) 
Conscious of the increasing hatred, which retarded the execution of his 
designs, the just Nushirvan had secretly given orders to assassinate the 
king of the Lazi, to transplant the people into some distant land, and to 
fix a faithful and warlike colony on the banks of the Phasis. The watch¬ 
ful jealousy of the Colchians foresaw and averted the approaching ruin. 
Their repentance was accepted at Constantinople by the prudence, 
rather than the clemency, of Justinian ; and he commanded Degisteus, 
with seven thousand Romans, and one thousand of the Zani, to expel the 
Persians from the coast of the Euxine. 

The siege of Petra, which the Roman general, with the aid of the 
Lazi, immediately undertook, is one of the most remarkable actions of 
the age. The city was seated on a craggy rock, which hung over the 
sea, and communicated by a steep and narrow path with the land. 
Since the approach was difficult, the attack might be deemed impossible; 
the Persian conqueror had strengthened the fortifications of Justinian ; 
and the places least inaccessible were covered by additional bulwarks. 
In this important fortress, the vigilance of Gliosroes had deposited a 
magazine of offensive and defensive arms, sufficient for five times the 
number, not only of the garrison, hut of the besiegers themselves. The 
stock of flour and salt provisions was adequate to the consumption of 
five years ; the want of wine was supplied by vinegar, and of grain, from 
whence a strong liquor was extracted ; and a triple aqueduct eluded the 
diligence, and even the suspicions, of the enemy. But the firmest de¬ 
fence of Petra was placed m the valour of fifteen hundred Persians, 
who resisted the assaults of the Romans, whilst in a softer vein of earth 
a mine was secretly perforated. The wall, supported by slender and 
temporary props, hung tottering in the air; hut Dagisteus delayed the 
attack till he had secured a specific recompense ; and the town was re¬ 
lieved before the return of his messenger from Constantinople. The 
Persian garrison was reduced to four hundred men, of whom no more 
than fifty were exempt from sickness or wounds ; yet such had been 
their inflexible perseverance, that they concealed their losses from the 
enemy, by enduring, without a murmur, the sight and putrefying stench 
of the dead bodies of their eleven hundred companions. After their 
deliverance, the breaches were hastily stopped with sand-bags; the mine 
was replenished with earth; a new wall was erected on a frame of sub¬ 
stantial timber; and a fresh garrison of three thousand men was sta¬ 
tioned at Petra, to sustain the labours of a second siege. The opera¬ 
tions, both of the attack and defence, were conducted with skilful 
obstinacy; and each party derived useful lessons from the experience 
of their past faults. A battering ram was invented, of light construc¬ 
tion and powerful effect; it was transported and worked by the hands 

/ ,1 See Herodotus (lit) i. c 140 p. 69 ) who (peaks with diffidence; Larcher (tom, 1. 
u 39<j—401. Notes snr Heiodote); Procopius i Persic. lib. I c 110, and Agatbias (lib, II. 
o’ 61 690. Tins practice, agreeable to the zeudavesta (Hyde, de Hell*. Pern, c xxxiv. 
p 414 — 421 .), demonstrates that the burial of the Persiau kings (Xenophon. Cyropad. lib. 
vul. p. 65B ), ri ynp toi/tov pitKaptMTtpou you it) 7 1) fiixSijum, is a Greek Action, and that 
their tombs could be no more than cenotaphs. 

Vot. III. K 
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of forty soldiers; and as the stones were loosened by its repeated 
strokes, they were torn with long iron hooks from the wall. From those 
walls, a shower of darts was incessantly poured on the heads of the 
assailants, but they were most dangerously annoyed by a fiery composi¬ 
tion of sulphur and bitumen, which in Colchos might with some pro¬ 
priety be named the oil of Medea. Of 6ix thousand Romans who 
mounted the scaling-ladders, their general Bessas, was the first, a gal¬ 
lant veteran of seventy years of age: the courage of their leader, his 
fall, and extreme danger, animated the irresistible efforts of his troops ; 
and their prevailing numbers oppressed the strength, without subduing 
the spirit, of the Persian garrison. The fate of these valiant men de¬ 
serves to be more distinctly noticed. Seven hundred had perished in 
the siege, two thousand three hundred survived to defend the breach. 
One thousand and seventy were destroyed with fire and sword in the 
last assault; and if seven hundred and thirty were made prisoners, only 
eighteen among them were found without the marks of honourable 
wounds. The remaining five hundred escaped into the citadel, which 
they maintained without any hopes of relief, rejecting the fairest terms 
of capitulation and service, till tney were lost in the flames. They died 
in obedience to the commands of their prince; and such examples of 
loyalty and valour might excite their countrymen to deeds 01 equal 
despair and more prosperous event. The instant demolition of the 
works of Petra confessed the astonishment and apprehension of the 
conqueror. 

A Spartan would have praised and piried the virtue of these heroic 
slaves; but the tedious warfare and alternate success of the Roman and 
Persian arms cannot detain the attention of posterity at the foot of 
mount Caucasus. The advantages obtained by the troops of Justinian 
were more frequent and splendid; but the forces of the great king were 
continually supplied, till they amounted to eight elephants and seventy 
thousand men, including twelve thousand Scythian allies, and above 
three thousand Dilcmites, who descended by their free choice from the 
hills of Hvrcania, and weTe equally formidable in close or in distant 
combat. The siege of Archaeopolis, a name imposed or corrupted by 
the Greeks, was raised with some loss and precipitation ; but the Per¬ 
sians occupied the passes of Iberia: Colchos was enslaved by their forts 
and garrisons; they devoured the scanty sustenance of the people ; and 
the prince of the Lazi fled into the mountains. In the Roman camp 
faith and discipline were unknown; and the independent leaders, who 
were invested with equal power, disputed with each other the pre-emi¬ 
nence of vice and corruption. The Persians followed without a murmur 
the commands of a single chief, who implicitly obeyed the instructions 
of their supreme lord. Their general was distinguished among the 
heroes of the east by his wisdom in council, and hi* valour in the field. 
The advanced age of Mermeroes, and the lameness of hoth his fee., 
could not diminish the activity of his mind, or even of his bodv ; aud 
whilst he was carried in a litter in*the front of battle, he inspired terror 
to the enemy, and a just confidence to the troops, who, under lus ban¬ 
ners, were always successful. After his death, the command devolved 
to Nacoragan, a proud satrap, who, in conference with the inferior 
chiefs, had presumed to declare that he disposed of victory as absolutely 
as of the ring on his finger. Such presumption was the natural cause 
and forerunner of a shameful defeat. The Romans had been gradually 
repulsed to the edge of the sea-shore ; and their last camp, on the ruins 
of the Grecian colony of Phasis, was defended on all sides by strong 
intrenchmenta, the river, the. Euxine, and a fleet of galleys. Despair 
united their councils and invigorated their arms; they withstood the 
assaults of the Persians; and the flight of Nacoragan preceded or fol¬ 
lowed the slaughter of ten thousand of his bravest soldiers. He escaped 
from the Romans to fall into the hands of an unforgiving master, who 
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severely chastised the error of his own choice ; the unfortunate general 
was flayed alive, and his skin, stuffed iqto the human form, was exposed 
on a mountain: a dreadful warning to those who might hereafter be 
intrusted with the fame and fortune of Persia.(l) Yet the prudence of 
Chosroee insensibly relinquished the prosecution of the Colcnian war, in 
the just persuasion that it is impossible to reduce, or at least to hold, a 
distant country against the wishes and efforts of its inhabitants. The 
fidelity of Gubazes sustained the most rigorous triads. He patiently' 
endured the hardships of a savage life, and rejected with disdain the 
specious temptations of the Persian court. The king of the Lazi had 
been educated in the Christian religion ; his mother was the daughter 
of a senator ; during his youth, he had served ten years a silentiary of 
the Byzantine palace,(2) and the arrears of an unpaid salary were a 
motive of attachment as well as of complaint. But the long continu¬ 
ance of his sufferings extorted from him a naked representation of the 
truth ; and truth was an unpardonable libel on the lieutenants of Jus¬ 
tinian, who, amidst the delays of a ruinous war, had spared his enemies, 
and trampled on his allies. Their malicious information persuaded the 
emperor, that lus faithless vassal already meditated a second defection: 
an order was issued to send him prisoner to Constantinople ; a treach¬ 
erous clause was inserted, that he might be lawfully killed in case of 
resistance; and Gubazes, without arms, or suspicion of danger, was 
stabbed in the security of a friendly interview. In the first moments 
of rage and despair, the Colchians would have sacrificed their coifntry 
and religion to the gratification of revenge. But the authority and elo¬ 
quence of the wiser few, obtained a salutary pause: the victory of the 
l’hasis restored the terror of the Roman arms, and the emperor was 
solicitous to absolve his own name from the imputation of so foul a 
murder. A judge of senatorial rank was commissioned to inquire into 
the conduct and death of the king of the Lazi. He ascended a stately 
tribunal, encompassed by the ministers of justice and punishment: in 
the presence of both nations, this extraordinary cause was pleaded, 
according to the forms of civil jurisprudence, and some satisfaction was 
granted to an injured people, by the sentence and execution of the 
’meaner criminals.(3) 

In peace, the king of Persia continually sought the pretences of a 
rupture; but no sooner had he taken up arms, than he expressed lus 
desire of a safe and honourable treaty. During the fiercest hostilities, 
the two momirchs entertained a deceitful negotiation; and such was the 
superiority of Chosroes, that whilst he treated the Roman ministers 
with insolence and contempt, he obtained the most unprecedented ho¬ 
nours for his own ambassadors at the imperial court. The successor of 
Cyrus assumed the majesty of the eastern sun, and graciously permitted 
his younger brother Justinian to reign over the west, with the pale and 
reflected splendour of the moon. This gigantic style was supported by 
the pomp and eloquence of Isdigune, one of the royal chamberlains. His 
wife aud daughters, with a train of eunuchs and camels, attended the 
march of the ambassador; two satraps with golden diadems were num¬ 
bered among his followers: he was guarded oy five hundred horse, the 
most valiant of the Persians; and the Roman governor of Dara wisely 
refused to admit more than twenty of this martial and hostile caravan. 
When Isdigune had saluted the emperor, and delivered his presents, he 

(1) The puuisliinent of flaying alive could not be introduced into Persia by Sapor (Brison 
de tlggn. Per* lib li p. 578.), nor could it bo copied from the foolish tsle of Marsya* the 
Phrygian piper, most foolishly quoted as a preicdent by Agathlas nib. iv p. 15J, 133). 

( 2 ) in the palace of Constantinople there weie thirty ailentiaries, who are styled baatati 
ante Tores cubicu1 1 , rip 0171/1 1 mtrTaTat, hii honourable title, which conferred the rank, with, 
out imposing the dunes, <>( a senat- r (Cud. I'l eodoa. lib vl lit. SI Cothofred Comment. 

l< ^3)'On these*judicial oiations, Agalluys (lib ill. p SI-89 lib iv p 108-119) lavishes 
eighteen or iweuty |Mges of false and florid rltetodc His Ignorance or carelessness overlooks 
the strongest argument against the king of Lasiua— his former revolt 
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passed ten months at Constantinople without discussing any serious 
affairs. Instead of beiirc confined to his palace, and receiving food and 
water from the hands of his keepers, the Persian ambassador, without 
spies or guards, was allowed to visit the capital; and the freedom of 
conversation and trade enjoyed by his domestics offended the prejudices 
of an age, which rigorously practised the law of nations, without con¬ 
fidence or courtesy.(l) By an unexampled indulgence, his interpreter, 
a servant, below the notice of a Roman magistrate, was seated, at the 
table of Justinian, by the side of his master ; and one thousand pounds 
of gold might be assigned for the expense of his journey and entertain¬ 
ment. Yet the repeated labours of Jfsdigune could procure only a par¬ 
tial and imperfect truce, which was always purchased with the treasures, 
and renewed at the solicitation, of the Byzantine court. Many years 
of fruitless desolation elapsed before Justinian and Chosroes were com¬ 
pelled, by mutual lassitude, to consult the repose of their declining age. 
At a conference held on the frontier, each party, without expecting to 
gain credit, displayed the power, the justice, and the pacific intentions 
of their respective sovereigns ; but necessity and interest dictated the 
treaty of peace, which was concluded for a term of fifty years, diligently 
composed in the Greek and Persian languages, and attested by the seals 
of twelve interpreters. The liberty of commerce and religion was fixed 
and defined; the allies of the emperor and the great king were included 
in the same benefits and obligations ; and the most scrupulous precau¬ 
tions were provided to prevent or determine the accidental disputes that 
might arise on the confines of two hostile nations. After twenty years 
of destructive though feeble war, the limns still remained without alter¬ 
ation ; and Chosroes was persuaded to renounce his dangerous claim to 
the possession or sovereignty of Colchos and its dependant states. Rich 
in the accumulated treasures of the east, he extorted from the Romans 
an annual payment of thirty thousand pieces of gold ; and the small¬ 
ness of the sum revealed the disgrace of a tribute in its naked defor¬ 
mity. In a previous debate, the chariot of Sesostris, and the wheel of 
fortune, were applied by one of the ministers of Justinian, who ob¬ 
served, that the reduction of Antioch, and some Syrian cities, had ele¬ 
vated beyond measure the vain and ambitious spirit of the Barbarian. 
" You are mistakenreplied the modest Persian, “ the king of kings, 
“ the lord of mankind, looks down with contempt on such petty acqui- 
“ sitions; and of the ten nations, vanquished by his invincible arms, be 
“ esteems the Romans as the least formidable.”^) According to the 
orientals, the empire of Nushirvan extended from Ferganah in Trans- 
oxiana to Yemen or Arabia Felix. lie subdued the rebels of Hyreania, 
reduced the provinces of Cabul and Zablestan on the banks of the Indus, 
broke the power of the Eutlialites, terminated by an honourable treaty 
the Turkish war, and admitted the daughter of the great khan into the 
number of his lawful wives. Victorious and respected among the prim ,«s 
of Asia, he gave audience, in his palace of Maaain, or Clesiphon, to the 
ambassadors of the world. Theirgifts or tributes, arms, rich garments, 
gems, slaves, or aromatics, were humbly presented at the foot of his 
throne; and he condescended to accept from the king of India, ten 
quintals of the wood of aloes, a maid seven cubits in height, and a carpet 
softer than silk, the skin, as it was reported, of an extraordinary ser¬ 
pent.^) 

(1) Procopius represents the practice of the Gothic conit of Ravenna (Goth lib. i. c 7.;, 
and foreign ambassadors have been treated with the same Jealousy and rigour in Turkey (Bus* 
hequins, epist 111 . p 149. 242, &c.). Russia (Voyage d’Olearitis), and China (Narrative ot M. 
de Lange, in Bell’s Travels, vnl it. p. 189—311 ). 

( 2 ) The negotiations and treaties between Justinian and Chosroes are copiously explained 
by Procopius (Persic lib. il. c. 10 13 26—28 Gothic, lib 11. c 11—15) 5 Agatlilas (lib. tr. 
n. HI, 142 ), and Menander (hi Kxcerpt. Legal p. 132—147.). Consult. Barbeyrac, Hist, dea 
AncientTraites, tom 11 p 154 181-184. 193-i00 

(3) D’Hcrbelot, Dtbllol. Oilenl. p. 680, 681. 294,295 
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Justinian had been reproached for his alliance with the Ethiopians, 
as if he attempted to introduce a people of savage negroes into the 
system of civilized society. But the friends of the Roman empire, the 
Axumites, or Abyssinians, may be always distinguished from the original 
natives of Africa.(l) The hand of nature has flattened the noses of the 
negroes, covered their heads with shaggy wool, and tinged their skin 
with inherent and indelible blackness. But the olive complexion of the 
Abyssinians, their hair, shape, and features, distinctly mark them as a 
colony of Arabs; and this descent is confirmed by the resemblance of 
language and manners, the report of an ancient emigration, and the 
narrow interval between the shores of the Red sea. Christianity had 
raised that nation above the level of African barbarism ;(2) their inter¬ 
course with Egypt, and the successors of Constantine,(3) had commu¬ 
nicated the rudiments of the arts and sciences ; their vessels traded to 
the isle of Ceylon,(4) and seven kingdoms obeyed the Negus or supreme 
prince of Abyssinia. The independence of the Homerites, who reigned 
in the rich and happy Arabia, was first violated by an Ethiopian con¬ 
queror ; he drew his hereditary claim from the queen of Sheba,£5) and 
his ambition was sanctified by religious zeal. The Jews, powerful and 
active in exile, had seduced the mind of Dunaan, prince of the Ilome- 
rites. They urged him to retaliate the persecution inflicted by the im¬ 
perial laws on their unfortunate brethren: some Roman merchants were 
injuriously treated ; and several Christians of Negra(6) were honoured 
with the crown of martyrdom.(7) The churches of Arabia implored 
the protection of the Abyssinian monarch. The Negus passed the Red 
sea with a fleet and army, deprived the Jewish proselyte of his kingdom 
and life, and extinguished a race of princes, who had ruled above two 
thousand years the sequestered region of myrrh and frankincense. The 
conqueror immediately announced the victory of the gospel, requested 
an orthodox patriarch, and so warmly professed his friendship to the 
Roman empire, that Justinian was flattered by the hope of diverting 
the silk-trade through the channel of Abyssinia, and of exciting the 
forces of Arabia against the Persian king. Nonnosus descended from 
a family of ambassadors, was named by the emperor to execute this im¬ 
portant commission. He wisely declined the shorter, but more danger¬ 
ous, road through the sandy deserts of Nubia ; ascended the Nile, em¬ 
barked on the Red sea, and safely landed at the African port of Adulis. 
From Adults to the royal city of Axume is no more than fifty leagues, 
in a direct line; but the winding passes of the mountains detained fhe 


(1 1 bee Burton, Hist. Naturetlc, tom ui p Its. l ias Arab cast of feature! and complexion, 
wliii.il lias toil till lied time thousand four l> mdied years (Lutdolph Hist et Comment, jEthiu- 
V>ic lih i c 4 ), in Hie (olony «i Abyssinia, will justify the suspicion, that race, as well as 
climate, must have contntinted to loiin the negroes of the adjacent and similar legions 

(2) (tic i’cntiigncbemissionaries, Al'aies (Rainnsio, tom i fol 3*01 rect. 274 vers,), Her- 
iniitlez v Porcius's Pilgrim*, vnl. ii lih v c 7 p 1143 — 1188), I oho (Relation, Ac. par. 
M le Grand, with (Ifteen Dissertations, Vans, IT'S), and Tellez (Relations de Tbevenol, 
part 4.), tould only relate ol modem Abyssinia what they imd seen oi linen ted Tlie erudi¬ 
tion nf l.iidolphus (llist Aitlnopica, Traucofmt 1681 Coiiiiiientarius, 1G91 Appendix, 1694 ), 
in twenty live languages, could add little concerning its ancient history Yet ibe fame of 
( aled, <>r kllistlneus, the conqueroi ot Yemen, is reletmiti d in national tongs and legends. 

(3) Hie negotiations ot Justinian with the Axumites, or (Ethiopians, are recorded liy Pro. 
copius (Persic lib t c 19, 20 ), and John Malala (tom ii p 163—165, 193—196 ). The 
historian of Antioch quotes the original narrative of the ambassador Somiosns, of which Pho- 
tms (Bibliot. cod 3 ) has preseived a curious extract 

(I) J lie trade of the Axumites to the coast of India and Aft tea, and the isle of Pevloii, is 
callously repicaroled by Cnsmas ludicnpleustes (Topograph Christian 111) il. p. 132. 138— 
140. lih. \l p. 338, 339 ). 

0>) l.udolpli Hist, ct Comment jEthiop lib. II. c. 3 

(61 The city of Negra or Neg’rau, in Yemen, is surrounded with palm-trees, and stands In 
the high road between Saana, the capital, and Mecca, from the lotiner ten, from the latter 
twenty, days’ journey of a c a Avan ol camels (Abulfeda, Descript. Aubia;, p 52 ) 

(7) The martyrdom of St A ret lias, prince of Negra, and his tbiec bundled and forty com¬ 
panions, is embellished m the legends of Meta pin aste*. and Mcepboius Callistus, copied by 
Haronlus A. T) 522 no. 22- 6b. A. D 523 no 16-29.), and refitted, with obsenre diligence, 
by Pasnage (Hist des Jnifs, tom xll. lib. 8. c ii. p. 333-348 ) who investigates the state of 
the Jews in Arabia and jEtliiopu 
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ambassador fifteen days; and as he traversed the forests, he saw, and 
vaguely computed, about five thousand wild elephants. The capital, 
according to his report, was large and populous; and the village of 
Axume is still conspicuous by the regal coronations, by the ruins of a 
Christian temple, and hv sixteen or seventeen obelisks inscribed with 
Grecian characters.^ Hut the Negus gave audience in the open field, 
seated on n lofty chariot, which was drawn by four elephants superbly 
caparisoned, and surrounded by his nobles ana musicians. He was clad 
in a linen garment and cap, holding in his hand two javelins and a light 
shield; and, although his nakedness was imperfectly covered, he dis¬ 
played the barbaric pomp of gold chains, collars, ana bracelets, richly 
adorned with pearls and precious stones. The ambassador of Justinian 
knelt; the Negus raised him from the ground, embraced Nonnosus, 
kissed the seal, perused the letter, accepted the Roman alliance, and, 
brandishing his weapons, denounced implacable war against the worship¬ 
pers of fire. But the proposal of the silk-trade was eluded; and not¬ 
withstanding the assurances, and perhaps the wishes, of the Abyssinians, 
these hostile menaces evaporated without effect. The Homerites were 
unwilling to abandon their aromatic groves, to explore a sandy desert, 
and to encounter, after all their fatigues, a formidable nation from whom 
they had never received any personal injuries. Instead of enlarging his 
conquests, the king of Ethiopia was incapable of defending his posses¬ 
sions. Abrahah, the slave of a Roman merchant of Adulis, assumed the 
sceptre of the Homerites; the troops of Africa were seduced by the 
luxury of the climate; and Justinian solicited the friendship of the 
usurper, who honoured, with a sligln tribute, the supremacy of his 
prince. After a long series of prosperity, the power of Abrahah was 
overthrown before the gates of Mecca ; his children were despoiled by 
the Persian conqueror; and the ^Ethiopians were finally expelled from 
the continent of Asia. This narrative of obscure and remote events is 
not foreign to the decline and fall of the Roman empire. If a Christian 
power had been maintained in Arabia, Mahomet must have been crushed 
in his cradle, and Abyssinia would have prevented a revolution which 
has changed the civil and religious state of the world.(2) 


CHAP. XL1II. 

Rebellions of Aft tea.—Restoration of the Gothic kingdom by Toiila — 
Loss and tecovcry of Rome.—Final conquest of Italy by Narses .— 
Extinction of the Ostroyoths.—Defeat of the Franks and Alemanni — 
Last victory , disgrace, and death, of Btlisat ius.—Death and character 
of Justinian. — Comet, earthquakes, and plague. 


The review of the nations from the Danube to the Nile has exposed on 
every side the weakness of the Romans; and our wonder is reasonably 
excited that they should presume to enlarge an empire, whose ancient 
limits they were incapable of defending. But the wars, the conquests, 
and the triumphs, of Justinian, are the feeble and pernicious efforts of 
old age, which exhaust the remains of strength, and accelerate the decay 


(1) Alvarez (hi Ratimaio, tom. 1. f»l 219 vers 221 vers } saw the flourishing state of Axuitie 
In the year 15-0—luogo niolto buono e grande. It wav rtiiued in the same century hy the 
Turkish invasion No more than one hundred houses remain; but the memory of its past 
greatness is preserved by the regal coronation (Ludotph. Hist el Comment, lib. 11 c. 11.). 

f2) The revolutions of Yemen in the sixth century must be collected from Procopius 
(Persic. Ill* 1. c 19, 20 >; Theopbanes Byzaiit (apod Phot. cod. Ixlii p.80.) ; St. Tbeophaues 
(In Chronograph, p. 144,145 188, 189. 200, 207. who Is full uf strange blunders); Pocock 
(Specimen Hist. Arab p, 62—65,), d’Herbelot (Itibliol. Orientate, p. 12—4770, and Sale’s 
preliminary Discourse and Koran (e. 105 ). The revolt of Ahrahah is mentioned try Piocoplus, 
and bis bill, though clouded with miracles, is an historical fact. 
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of the powers of life. He exulted in the glorious act of restoring Africa 
and Italy to the republic ; but the calamities which followed the depar¬ 
ture of Belisarius betrayed the impotence of the conqueror, and accom¬ 
plished the ruin of those unfortunate countries. 

From his new acquisitions, Justinian expected that his avarice, as well 
as pride, should be richly gratified. A rapacious minister of the 
finances closely pursued the footsteps of Belisarius; and as the old re¬ 
gisters of tribute had been burnt by the Vandals, he indulged his fancy 
in a liberal calculation and arbitrary assessment of the wealth of African 1) 
The increase of taxes, which were drawn away by a distant sovereign, 
and a general resumption of the patrimony or crown lands, soon dispel¬ 
led the intoxication of the public joy: but the emperor was insensible 
to the modest complaints of the people, till he was awakened and 
alarmed by the clamours of military discontent. Many of the Roman 
soldiers had married tho widows and daughters of the Vandals. As 
their own, by the double right of conquest aad inheritance, they claimed 
the estates which Genseric had assigned to his victorious troops. They 
heard with disdain the cold and selfish representations of their officers, 
that the liberality of Justinian had raised them from a savage or ser- 
\ ile condition; that they were already enriched by the spoils of Africa, 
the treasure, the slaves, and the moveables, of the vanquished Bar¬ 
barians ; and that the ancient aud lawful patrimony of the emperors 
would be applied only to the support of that government on which 
their own safety and reward must ultimately depend. The mutifty was 
secretly inflamed by a thousand soldiers, for the most part Heruli, who 
had imbibed the doctrines, and were instigated by the clergy, of the 
Arian sect; and the cause of perjury and rebellion was sanctified by the 
dispensing powers of fanaticism. The Arians deplored the ruin of their 
church, triumphant above a century in Africa; and they were justly 
provoked by the laws of the conqueror, which interdicted the baptism 
of their children, and the exercise of all religious worship. Of the Van¬ 
dals chosen by Belisarius, the far greater part, in the honours of the 
eastern service, forgot their country and religion. But a generous band 
of four hundred obliged the mariners, when they were in sight of the 
i-jle of Lesbos, to alter their course: they touched on Peloponnesus, 
ran ashore on a desert coast of Africa, and boldly erected, on mount 
Aurasius, the standard of independence and revolt. While the troops 
of the prov incc disclaimed the command of their superiors, a conspiracy 
was fanned at Carthage against the life of Solomon, who filled with 
honour the place of Belisarius; and the Arians had piously resolved to 
sacrifice the tyrant at the foot of the altar, during the awful mysteries 
of the festival of Faster. Fear or remorse restrained the daggers of 
the assassins, but the patience of Solomon emboldened their discontent; 
and at the end of ten days, a furious sedition was kindled in the circus, 
which desolated Africa above ten years. The pillage of the city, and 
the indiscriminate slaughter of its inhabitants, were suspended only by 
darkness, sleep, and intoxication: the governor, with seven companions, 
among whom was the historian Procopius, escaped to Sicily: two-thirds 
of the army were involved in the guilt of treason ; and eight thousand 
insurgents, assembling in the field of Bulla, elected Stoea for their 
chief, a private soldier, who possessed, in a superior degree, the virtues 
of a rebel. Under the mask of freedom, his eloquence could lead, or at 
least impel, the passions of his equals. He raised himself to a level 
with Belisarius, and the nephew of the emperor, by daring to encounter 


(1) Tor the troubles of Africa, I neither have uor desire auothfr guide than I'rocepius, 
whose eye contemplated the image, aud whose ear collected the repnits, of the memorable 
events of his own bines. In the second book of the V.indatlc w.>r lie relates the revolt of 
Stozas fc 14—24.), the return of Belisarius ft 15.), the victory of Germans (c. 16—lg ), the 
second administration of Solomon (c. 19-21.), the government of Sergius (c S2,».), „f 
Aieobmdi.s (c. 34,), the tyranny aud death of Uoutbaris (c. 25—Ji); nor can I discern any 
symptoms of flattery or malevolence in his various portraits. 
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them in the field; and the victorious generals were compelled to ac¬ 
knowledge, that Stoza deserved a purer cause and a more legitimate 
command. Vanquished in battle, he dexterously employed the arts of 
negotiation ; a Roman army waB seduced from their allegiance, and the 
chiefs, who had trusted to his faithless promise, were murdered, by his 
order, in a church of Numidia. When every resource, either of force 
or perfidy, was exhausted, Stoza, with some desperate Vandals, retired 
to the wilds of Mauritania, obtained the daughter of a Barbarian prince, 
and eluded the pursuit of his enemies, by the report of his death. The 
personal weight of Belisarius, the rank, the spirit, and the temper, of 
Germanus, the emperor’s nephew, and the vigour and success of the 
second administration of the eunuch Solomon, restored the modesty of 
the camp, and maintained, for awhile, the tranquillity of Africa. But 
the vices of the Byzantine court were felt in that distant province; the 
troops complained that they were neither paid nor relieved ; and as 
Boon as the public disorders were sufficiently mature, Stoza was again 
alive, in arms, and at the^gates of Carthage. lie fell in a single com¬ 
bat, but lie smiled in the agonies of death, when he was informed that 
his oun javelin had reached the heart of his antagonist. The example 
of Stoza, and the assurance that a fortunate soldier had been the first 
king, encouraged the ambition of Gontharis, and he promised, by a pri¬ 
vate treaty, to divide Africa with the Moors, if, with their dangerous 
aid, he should ascend the throne of Carthage. The feeble Areobindus, 
unskilled in the affairs of peace and war, was raised by his marriage 
with the niece of Justinian to the ofirn of exarch. lie was suddenly 
oppressed by a sedition of th,e guards, and his abject supplications, 
which proioked the contempt, could not move the pity, of the inex¬ 
orable tyrant. After a reign of thirty days, Gontharis himself was 
stabbed at a banquet, by the hand of Artuban; and it is singular 
enough, that an Armenian prince, of the royal family of Arsaccs, should 
ic-estahlisli at Carthage the authority of the Roman empire. In the 
conspiracy which unsheathed the dagger of Brutus against the life of 
C'resar, every circumstance is curious and important to the eyes of pos¬ 
terity: but the guilt or merit of these loyal or rebellious assassins could 
interest only the contemporaries of Procopius, who, liy their hopes and 
fears, their friendship or resentment, were personally engaged m the 
1 evolutions of Afnca.(l) 

That country was rapidly sinking into the state of barbarism, from 
whence it had been raised by the Phoenician colonies and Roman laws: 
and every step of intestine discord was marked by some deplorable l ic- 
tory of savage man over civilised society. The Moors,(2) though igno¬ 
rant of justice, were impatient of oppression : their vagrant life end 
boundless wilderness disappointed the arms, and eluded the chains, of a 
conqueror; and experience bad shewn, that neither oaths nor ohh- t- 
tions could secure the fidelity of their attachment. The victory of 
mount. Auras had awed them into momentary submission; but if they 
respected the character of Solomon, they hated and despised the pride 
and luxury of his two nephews, Gyrus and Sergius, on whom their uncle 
had imprudently bestowed the provincial governments of Tripoli and 
Pentapolis. A Moorish tribe encamped under the walls of Leptis, to 
renew their alliance, and receive from the governor the customary gifts. 
Fourscore of their deputies were introduced as friends into the city; 
but, oil the dark suspicion of a conspiracy, they were massacred at the 


(1) Yet I must not refuie him Ihn mnit of painting, in lively colours, the murder of Goii- 
Iharu One of the assassins mteied a sentiment not unworthy of h Roman patriot.—'* If 1 
fail (said Ariasires) in ihe first stioke, kill me oil the spot, lest the rack should extort a dis¬ 
covery of my accomplices ” 

(2) 'I he Moorish wars are occasional!) Introduced into the narrative of Procopius tVan¬ 
dal lih. il. c. 19 23. 25. 27, 28 Gothic. lib. iv. cl") and 1 heophaiics adds some prosper¬ 
ous and adverse events in the last seals ol Justinian. 
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table of Sergius; and the clamour of arms and revenge was re-echoed 
through the valleyB of mount Atlas, from both the Syrtes to the At¬ 
lantic ocean. A personal injury, the unjust execution, or murder of his 
brother, rendered Antalus the enemy of the Romans. The defeat of 
the Vandals had formerly signalized his valour; the rudiments of jus¬ 
tice and prudence were still more conspicuous in a Moor ; and while he 
laid Adrumetum in ashes, he calmly admonished the emperor that the 
peace of Africa might be secured by the recall of Solomon and his un¬ 
worthy nephews. The exarch led forth his troops from Carthage: but 
at the distance of six days’ journey, in the neighbourhood of Tebeste,(t) 
he was astonished by the superior numbers and fierce aspect of the Bar¬ 
barians. He proposed a treaty ; solicited a reconciliation; and offered 
to bind himself by the most solemn oaths. “ By what oaths can he 
“ bind himself? (interrupted the indignant Moors.) Will he swear by 
“ the gospels, the divine books of the Christians ? It was on those 
“ books that the faith of his nephew Sergius was pledged to eighty of 
“ our innocent and unfortunate brethren. Before we trust them a 
“ second time, let us try their efficacy in the chastisement of perjury, 
“ and the vindication of their own honour.” Their honour was vindi¬ 
cated in the field of Tebeste, by tbe death of Solomon, and the total 
loss of his army. The arrival of fresh troops and more skilful comman¬ 
ders, soon checked the insolence of the Moors; seventeen of their prin¬ 
ces were slain in the same battle ; and the doubtful and transient sub¬ 
mission of their tribes was celebrated with lavish applause by the*people 
of Constantinople. Successive inroads had reduced the province of 
Africa to one-third of the measure of Italy ; yet the Roman emperors 
continued to reign above a century over Carthage, and the fruitful 
coast of the Mediterranean. But the victories and the losses of Jus¬ 
tinian were alike pernicious to mankind ; and such was the desolation 
of Africa, that in many parts a stranger might wander whole days with¬ 
out meeting the face either of a friend or an enemy. The nation of 
the Vandals had disappeared; they once amounted to a hundred and 
sixty thousand warriors, without including the children, the women, or 
the slaves. Their numbers were infinitely surpassed by the number of 
the Moorish families extirpated in a relentless war ; and the same des¬ 
truction was retaliated on the Romans and their allies, who perished by 
the climate, their mutual quarrels, and the rage of the Barbarians. 
When Piocopius first landed, he admired the populousness of the cities 
and country, strenuously exercised in the labours of commerce and 
agriculture. In less than twenty years, that busy scene was converted 
into i silent solitude ; the wealthy citizens escaped to Sicily and Con¬ 
stantinople ; and the secret historian has confidently affirmed, that five 
millions of Africans were consumed by the wars and government of the 
emperor Justinian.(2) 

The jealousy of the Byzantine court had not permitted Belisarius to 
achieve the conquest of Italy; and his abrupt departure revived the 
courage of the Goths,(3) who respected his genius, his virtue, and even 
the laudable motive which had urged the servant of Justinian to de¬ 
ceive and reject them. They had lost their king (an inconsiderable 

(1) Now T 1 IW 1 , in the kingdom of Algiers. It is untried by a liver, tbe Sujerass, ulncti 
Mis into the Mcjrrda. (l}uc,rada<:.) Tibcsli is still lemarkable tor its walls of large stones 
(like the t oliseum ol 10.me), a toimtnin and a grove ol walmil-trres: the couutiy Is fruitful, 
and tbe neighbouring Rereberes are warlike. It apptar. from ail inscription, that, under tlic 
reign ot Adrian, the road from Carthage to tebeste was lonstiucted by tbe third legion. 
(Maimol. Description tie I'Alrigof, loin il p. 412, 113 Shaw's I imels, p 64-«6 ) 

(2) Procopius, Aiirrdot. c. 18 1 he aeries ol the African histoiy attests tills melancholy 

truth. 

(3) In the second (c. 30 ) and third books, (c 1—40 ) Procopius continues the history of 
the Gothic wai fiotn the fifth to the flfteenth war of liistiniaii As the events are less in¬ 
teresting than in the former period, he allots only half the spice to double tbe time. Jor- 
nandes and the Chronicle of Mareellmus, aflord some collateral bints. Dlgoslni, Pagi, Mum- 
tori, Mascou, and De lioat, are useful, and have been used. 
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loss), their capital, their treasures, the provinces from Sicily to the 
Alps, and the military force of two hundred thousand Barbarians, mag¬ 
nificently equipped with horses and arms. Yet all was not lost, as long 
as Pavia was defended by one thousand Goths, inspired by a sense of 
honour, the love of freedom, and the memory of their past greatness. 
The supreme command was unanimously offered to the brave Uraias; 
and it was in his eyes alone that the disgrace of his uncle Vitiges could 
appear as a reason of exclusion. His voice inclined the election in 
favour of Ilildibald, whose personal merit was recommended by the vain 
hope that his kinsman Theudes, the Spanish monarch, would support 
the common interest of the Gothic nation. The success of his arms in 
Liguria and Venetia seemed to justify their choice; but he soon de¬ 
clared to the world, that he was incapable of forgiving or commanding 
his benefactor. The consort of Hildibald was deeply wounded by the 
beauty, the riches, and the pride of the wife of Uraias; and the death 
of that virtuous patriot excited the indignation of a free people. A 
bold assassin executed theiy sentence by striking off the head of Hildi¬ 
bald in the midst of a banquet: the Rugians, a foreign tribe, assumed 
the privilege of election; and Totila, the nephew of the late king, was 
tempted, by revenge, to deliver himself and the garrison of Trevigo 
into the hands of the Romans. But the gallant and accomplished youth 
was easily persuaded to prefer the Gothic throne before the service of 
Justinian; and as soon as the palace of Pavia had been purified from 
the Rugian usurper, he reviewed the national force of five thousand sol¬ 
diers, and generously undertook the restoration of the kingdom of 
Italy. 

The successors of Belisarius, eleven generals of equal rank, neglected 
to crush the feeble and disunited Goths, till they were roused to action 
by the progress of Totila and the reproaches of Justinian. The gates 
of Verona were secretly opened to Artabazus, at the head of one hun¬ 
dred Persians in the ,service of the empire. The Goths fled from the 
city. At the distance of sixty furlongs the Roman generals halted to 
regulate the division of the spoil. While they disputed the enemy dis¬ 
covered the real number of the victors: the Persians were instantly 
overpowered, and it was by leaping from the wall that Artabazus pre¬ 
served a life which he lost in a few days by the lance of a Barbarian, 
who had defied him to single combat. Twenty thousand Homans en¬ 
countered the forces of Totila, near Famza, and on the hills of Mugello, 
of the Florentine territory. The ardour of freedmen, who fought to 
regain their country, was opposed to the languid temper of mercenary 
troops, who were even destitute of the merits of strong and well-dis¬ 
ciplined servitude. On the first attack they abandoned their ensigns, 
threw down their arms, and dispersed on all sides w'ith an active speed 
which abated the loss, whilst it aggravated the shame, of their defw»<. 
The king of the Goths, who blushed for the baseness of his enemies, 
pursued with rapid steps the path.cf honour and victory. Totila passed 
the Po, traversed the A pennine, suspended the important conquest of 
Ravenna, Florence, and Rome, and marched through the heart of Italy, 
to form the siege, or rather blockade, of Naples. The Roman chiefs, 
imprisoned in their respective cities, and accusing each other of the 
common disgrace, did not presume to disturb Ins enterprise. But the 
emperor, alarmed by the distress and danger of his Italian conquests, 
dispatched to the reliefof Naples a fleet of galleys and a body of Thra¬ 
cian and Armenian soldiers. They landed in Sicily, which yielded its 
copious stores of provisions; but the delays of the new commander, an 
unwarlike magistrate, protracted the sufferings of the besieged; and 
the succours, which he dropped with a timid and tardy hand, were suc¬ 
cessively intercepted by the armed vessels stationed by Totila in the 
bay of Maples. The principal officer of the Romans was dragged, with 
a rope round his neck, to the foot of the wall, from whence, with a 
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trembling voice, he exhorted the citizens to implore, like himself, the 
mercy of the conqueror. They requestod a truce, with a promise of 
surrendering the city, if no effectual relief should appear at the end of 
thirty days. Instead of one month, the audacious Barbarian granted 
them three, in the just confidence that famine would anticipate the 
term of their capitulation. After the reduction of Naples and C'umm, 
the provinces of Lucania, Apulia, and Calabria, submitted to the king 
of the Goths. Totila led his army to the gates of Rome, pitched his 
camp at Tibur, or Tivoli, within twenty miles of the capital, and calmly 
oxhortecl the senate and people to compare the tyranny of the Greeks 
with the blessings of the Gothic reign. 

The rapid success of Totila may be partly ascribed to the revolution 
which three vears’ experience had produced in the sentiments of the 
Italians. At the command, or at least in the name, of a Catholic emperor, 
the pope,( 1) their spiritual father, had been torn from the Roman church, 
and either starved or murdered on a desolate island (2) The virtues of 
IJelisarius were replaced by the various or uniform vices of eleven 
chiefs, at Rome, Ravenna, Florence, Perugia, Spuleto, &c. who abused 
their authority for the indulgence of lust or avarice. The improve¬ 
ment of the revenue was committed to Alexander, a subtle scribe, long 
practised in the fraud and oppression of the Byzantine schools; and 
whose name of Ptallictum , the $cusare,{ 3) was drawn from the dexter¬ 
ous artifice with which he reduced the size, without defacing the figure, 
of the gold coin. Instead of expecting the restoration of peacd and in¬ 
dustry, he imposed a heavy assessment on the fortunes of the Italians. 
Yet his present or future demands were less odious than a prosecution 
of arbitrary rigour against the persons and property of all those, who, 
under the Gothic kings, had been concerned in tne receipt and expendi¬ 
ture of tbe public money. The subjects of Justinian who escaped these 
partial vexations, were oppressed by the irregular maintenance of the 
soldiers whom Alexander defrauded and despised; and their hasty 
sallies, in quest of wealth or subsistence, provoked the inhabitants of 
the country to await or implore their deliverance from the virtues of a 
Barbarian. Totila(4) was chaste and temperate; and none were de¬ 
ceived, either friends or enemies, who depended on his faith or his 
clemency. To the husbandmen of Italy the Gothic king issued a wel¬ 
come proclamation, enjoining them to pursue their important labours, 
and to iest assured, that, on the payment of the ordinary taxes, they 
should lit 1 2 defended by bis valour and discipline from tho injuries of 
war. The strong towns he successively attacked ; and as soon as they 
had yielded to his arms, he demolished the foitifications ; to save the 
people horn thp calamities of a future siege, to deprive the Romans of 
the aits of defence, and to decide the tedious quairel of tho two nations, 
by an equal and honourable conflict in the field hf battle. The Roman 
captives and deserters were tempted to enlist in the service of a liberal 
and courteous adversary; the slaves were attracted by the firm and 
faithful promise, that they should never be delivered to their masters ; 
and from the thousand warriors of Pavia, a new people, under the same 
appellation of Goths, was insensibly formed in the camp of Totila. He 
sincerely accomplished the articles of capitulation, w ithout seeking or 

(1) Sy|vi*riu» 1) lb hup of Rome, was Aral transported i<> f’nlara, in Lvein, ami at length stai ted 
(sub euitnn oiuoilu media contectus) In the isle of Paliiima, A 1 1 . 538, June 20 (Liberal, in 
Rrevlar. c 22. Anastasias in bvlverw Baronins, 4. D 510 no 2, 3 Pagl 111 Vit. Pont tom. I. 
p. 285, 286.) Pimopin* (Auecdoi. e. 1 ) accuses oulv the empress and Antonina. 

(2) H.ilinana, a small island, opposite to larracltia and the coast of the Volsci, (Clover. 
lt.-l Ailliq. lit*. Hi c 7. P- JKH4J 

(3' As ton I.uguilieu* Alexander, ar.d most of his civil ami military colleagues, were either 
disgraced or despised, the Ink of the Anecdotes (c. A, 5. 18.) Is scarcely blacker than that of 
the i.oibtc History (lib. m. c. 1. 3, A ■). 20, 21, <tc.). 

<A) Procopius (lib. in c 2 8, Ate.; docs ample and willing justice to the merit of lutila. 
The Roman historians, from Sallust and Tacitus, were happy to 1'oiget the vices of their 
countrymen In the con tern plaiiou of barbaric virtue. 
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accepting any sinister advantage from ambiguous expressions or unfor- 
seen events: the garrison of Naples had stipulated, that they should 
be transported by sea; the obstinacy of the winds prevented their 
voyage, but they were generously supplied with horses, provisions, and 
a safe conduct to the gates of Rome. The wives of the senators, who 
had been surprised in the villas of Campania, were restored, without a 
ransom, to their husbands; the violation of female chastity was in¬ 
exorably chastised with death; and, in the salutary regulation of the 
diet of the famished Neapolitans, the conqueror assumed the office of 
a humane and attentive physician. The virtues of Totila are equally 
laudable, whether they proceeded from true policy, religious principle, 
or the instinct of humanity: he often harangued his troops; and it was 
his constant theme, that national vice and ruin are inseparably connected: 
that victory is the fruit of moral as well as military virtue ; and that 
the prince, and even the people are responsible for the crimes which 
they neglect to punish. 

The return of Belisarius, to save the country which he had subdued, 
w as pressed with equal vehemence by his friends and enemies; and the 
Gothic war was imposed as a trust or an exile on the veteran com¬ 
mander. A hero on the banks of the Euphrates, n slave in the palace 
of Constantinople, he accepted, with reluctance, the painful task of 
supporting his own reputation, and retrieving the faults of his succes¬ 
sors. The sea was open to the Romans: the ships and soldiers were 
assembled at Salona, near the palace of Diocletian: he refreshed and 
reviewed his troops at Pola in Istria, con led round the head of the 
lladriatic, entered the port of Ravenna, and dispatched orders rather 
than supplies to the subordinate cities. His first public oration was 
addressed to the Goths and Romans in the name of the emperor, who 
had suspended for awhile the conquest of Persia, and listened to the 
prayers of his Italian subjects. lie gently touched on the causes and 
the authors of the recent disasters; striving to remove the fear of 
punishment for the past, and the hope of impunity for the future, and 
labouring, with more zeal than success, to unite all the members of his 
government in a firm league of affection and obedience. Justinian, his 
gracious master, was inclined to pardon and re» ard; and it was their 
interest, as well as duty, to reclaim their deluded brethren, who had 
been seduced by the arts of the usurper. Not a man was tempted to 
desert the standard of the Gothic king, ilelisarius soon discovered, 
that he was sent to remain the idle and impotent spectator of the glory 
of a young Barbarian; and his own epistle exhibits a genuine and lively 
picture of tho distress of a noble mind.—“ Most excellent prince ; we 
“ are arrived in Italy, destitute of all the necessary implements of war, 
“ men, horses, arms, and money. In our late circuit through the vil- 
“ lages of Thrace and Illyrieum, we have collected, with extreme diffi 
“ oulty, about four thousand recruits, naked, and unskilled in the use 
“ of weapons and the exercises of the camp. The soldier- already sta- 
* tioned in the province are discontented, fearful, and uismayed ; at 
‘‘ the sound of an enemy, they dismiss their horses, and cast their arms 
<f on the ground. No taxes can be raised, since Italy is in the hands 
“ of the Barbarians; the failure of payment has deprived us of the 
“ right of command, or even of admonition. Be assured, dread sir, that 
“ the greater pnrt of your troops have already deserted to the Goths. 
,c If the war could be achieved by the presence of Belisarius alone, your 
“ wishes are satisfied; Belisarius in the midst of Italy. But if you 
“ desire to conquer, far other preparations are requisite: without a 
l< military force, the title of general is an empty name. It would be 
expedient to restore to my service my own veterans and domestic 
“ guards. Before I can take the field, I must receive an adequate sup- 
“ ply of light and heavy-armed troops; and it is only with ready money 
“ that you can procure the indispensable aid of a powerful body of the 
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r< cavalry of the Huns."(l) An officer, in whom Belisarius confided, 
was sent from Ravenna to hasten and conduct the succours; but the 
message was neglected, and the messenger was detained at Constan¬ 
tinople by an advantageous marriage. After his patience had been ex¬ 
hausted by delay and disappointment, the Roman general repassed the 
Hadriatic, and expected at JDyrrachium the arrival of the troops, which 
were slowly assembled among the subjects and allies of the empire. His 
powers were still inadequate to the deliverance of Rome, winch was 
closely besieged by the Gothic king. The Appian way, a march of forty 
days, was covered by the Barbarians ; and as the prudence of Belisarius 
declined a battle, he preferred the safe and speedy navigation of five 
days from the coast of Epirus to the mouth of the Tiber. 

After reducing, by force or treaty, the towns of inferior note in the 
midland provinces of Ituly, Totila proceeded, not to assault, but to en¬ 
compass and starve, the ancient capital. Rome was afflicted by the 
avarice, and guarded by the valour, of Bessas, a veteran chief of Gothic 
extraction, who filled, with a garrison of three thousand soldiers, the 
spacious circle of her venerable walls. From the distress of the people 
he extracted a profitable trade, and secretly rejoiced in the continuance 
of the siege. It was for his use that the granaries had been replenished ; 
the charity of pope Vigilius had purchased and embarked an ample sup¬ 
ply of Sicilian corn ■ hut the vessels which escaped the Barbarians were 
seized by a rapacious governor, who imparted a scanty sustenapee to 
the soldiers, and sold the remainder to the wealthy Romans. The 
medimnus, or fifth part of the quarter of wheat, was exchanged for 
seven pieces of gold ; fifty pieces were given for an ox, a rare and ac¬ 
cidental prize ; the progress of famine enhanced this exorbitant value, 
and the mercenaries were tempted to deprive themselves of the al¬ 
lowance, which was scarcely sufficient for the support of life. A taste¬ 
less and unwholesome mixture, in which the bran thrice exceeded the 
quantity of flour, appeased the hunger of the poor; they were gradually 
reduced to feed on dead horses, dogs, cats, and mice, and eagerly to 
snatch the grass, and even the nettles, which grew among the ruins of 
the city. A crowd of spectres, pale and emaciated, their bodies op¬ 
pressed with disease, and their minds with despair, surrounded the 
palace of the governor, urged, with unavailing truth, that it was the 
duty of a master to maintain his slaves, and humbly requested that he 
would provide fur their subsistence, permit their night, or command 
their immediate execution. Bessas replied, with unfeeling tranquillity, 
that it was impossible to feed, unsafe to dismiss, and unlawful to kill, 
the subjects of the emperor. Yet the example of a private citizen 
might have shewn his countrymen, that a tyrant cannot whithhold the 
privilege of death. Pierced by the cries of five children, who vainly 
called on their father for bread, he ordered them to follow his steps, 
advanced with calm and silent despair to one of the bridges of tne 
Tiber, and, covering his face, threw himself headlong into the stream, 
in the presence of his family and the Roman people. To the rich and 
pusillanimous Bessas(2) sold the permission of departure; but the 
greatest part of the fugitives expired on the public highways, or were 
intercepted by the flying parties of Barbarians. In the meanwhile, the 
artful governor soothed the discontent, and revived the hopes, of the 
Romans, by the vague reports of the fleets and armies which were 


(1) Procopins, lib. lit. c. 12 The soul of a hero is deeply Impressed on tie letter: nor 
can we confound such genuine and original acts w.th the elaboiate and often empty speeches 
of the Byiantine bistonans. ,, 

(3) The avarice of Buns is not dissembled by Procopius, (lib. ill. c. 17. 20 ) He ex¬ 
piated the loss of Rome by the glorious conquest of Petrea :(Ooth Jib. iv. c. 12.) but the 
saute vices followed btin trom the Tibet to the Pbasl#; (c. 13.) and the historian la equally 
true to the merits and defects of his character. The chastisement which the author of the 
romance of Belismre has inflicted on the oppressors of Rome is more agreeable to justice 
than to history. 
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hastening to their relief from the extremities of the east. They derived 
more rational comfort from the assurance that Belisarius had landed at 
the port ; and, without numbering his forces, they firmly relied on the 
humanity, the courage, and the skill of their great deliverer. 

The foresight of Totila had raised obstacles worthy of such an an¬ 
tagonist. Nmety furlongs below the city, in the narrowest part of the 
river, he joined the two oanks by strong and solid timbers in the form 
of a bridge; on which he erected two lofty towers, manned by the 
bravest of his Goths, and profusely stored with missile weapons and 
engines of offence. The approach of the bridge and towers was covered 
by a strong and massy chain of iron; and the chain, at either end, on 
the opposite side of the Tiber, was defended by a numerous and chosen 
detacnment of archers. But the enterprise of forcing these barriers, 
and relieving the capital, displays a shining example of the boldness 
and conduct of Belisarius. His cavalry advanced from the port along 
the public road, to awe the motions and distract the attention of the 
enemy. His infantry and provisions were distributed in two hundred 
large boats; and each boat was shielded by a high rampart of thick 
planks, pierced with many small holes for the discharge of misile wea¬ 
pons. In the front, two large vessels were linked together to sustain 
a floating castle, which commanded the towers of the bridge, and con¬ 
tained a magazine of Are, sulphur, and bitumen. The whole fleet, 
which the general led in person, was laboriously moved against the 
current of the river. The chain yielded to their weight, and the ene¬ 
mies who guarded the banks were either si tin or scattered. As soon as 
they touched the principal barrier, the fire-ship was instantly grappled 
to the bridge; one of the towers, with two hundred Goths, was con¬ 
sumed by the flames; the assailants shouted the victory; and Rome 
was saved, if the wisdom of Belisarius had not been defeated by the mis¬ 
conduct of his officers. He had previously sent orders to Bessas to 
second his operations by a timely sally from the town; and he had fixed 
his lieutenant, Isaac, by a peremptory command, to the station of the 
port. But avarice rendered Bessas immoveable; while the youthful 
ardour of Isaac delivered him into the hands of a superior enemy. The 
exaggerated rumour of his defeat was hastily carried to the ears of Be¬ 
lisarius : he paused; betrayed in that single moment of his life some 
emotions of surprise and perplexity ; and reluctantly sounded a retreat 
to save his wife Antonina, his treasures, and the only harbour which he 
possessed on the Tuscan coast. The vexation of his mind produced an 
ardent and almost mortal fever; and Rome was left without protection 
to the mercy or indignation of Totila. The continuance of hostilities 
had embittered the national hatred, the Arian clergy was iguominiously 
driven from Rome; Pelagius, the archdeacon, returned without suc¬ 
cess from an embassy to the Gothic camp; and a Sicilian bishop, the 
envoy or nuncio of the pope, was deprived of both his hands, for oaring 
to utter falsehoods in the service t)f the church and state. 

Famine had relaxed the strength and discipline of the garrison of 
Rome. They could derive no effectual service from a dying people; 
and the inhuman avarice of the merchant at length absorbed the vigi¬ 
lance of the governor. Four Isaurian sentinels, while their companions 
slept, and their officers were absent, descended by a rope from the wall, 
ana secretly proposed to the Gothic king, to introduce his troops into 
the city. Tne offer was entertained with coldness and suspicion ; they 
returned in safety; they twice repeated their visit; the place was twice 
examined; the conspiracy was known and disregarded; and no sooner 
had Totila consented to the attempt, than they unbarred the Asinarian 
gate, and gave admittance to the Goths. Till the dawn of day they 
halted in order of battle, apprehensive of treachery or ambush; but the 
troops of Bessas, with their leader, had already escaped ; and when the 
king was pressed to disturb their retreat, he prudently replied, that no 
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sight could he more grateful than that of a flying enemy. The Patricians, 
who were still.possessed of horses, Deciuu, Basiliua, &c. accompanied the 
governor; their brethren, among whom Olybrius, Orestes, and Maximus 
are named by the historian, took refuge in the church of St Peter ; but 
the assertion, that only five hundred persons remained in the capital, 
inspires some doubt oi the fidelity either of his narrative or of his text. 

As soon as daylight had displayed the entire victory of the Goths, 
their monarch devoutly visited the tomb of the prince of the apostles ; 
but while he prayed at the altar, twenty-five soldiers, and sixty citizens, 
were put to the sword in the vestibule of the temple. The archdeacon 
Pelagiusfl) stood before him with the gospel in his hand. “ O Lord, 
“ be merciful to your servant. Pelagius, Baid Totila with an insult¬ 
ing smile, “ your pride now condescends to become a suppliant." 
“ I am a suppliant,’' replied the prudent archdeacon , e< God has now made 
“ us your subjects, and as your subjects we are entitled to your clemency.” 
At this humble prayer, the lives of the Homans were spared ; and the 
chastity of the maids and matrons was preserved inviolate from the 
passions of the hungry soldiers. But they were rewarded by the free¬ 
dom of pillage, after the most precious spoils had been reserved for the 
royal treasury. The houses of the senators were plentifully stored with 
gold and silver; and the avarice of Bessas had laboured with so much 
guilt and shamo for the benefit of the conqueror. In this revolution, 
the sons and daughters of Roman consuls tasted the misery which .they 
had spurned or relieved, wandered in tattered garments through the 
streets of the city, arul begged their bread, perhaps without success, be¬ 
fore the gates of their hereditary mansions. The riches of Rusticiana, 
the daughter of Symmachus and widow of Boethius, had been generously 
devoted to alleviate the calamities of famine. But the Barbarians were 
exasperated by the report, that she had prompted the people to over¬ 
throw the statues of the great Theodoric ; ana the life of that venerable 
matron would have been sacrificed to his memory, if Totila had not re¬ 
spected her birth, her virtues, and even the pious motive of her revenge. 
The next day he pronounced two orations, to congratulate and admo¬ 
nish his victorious Goths, and reproach the senate, as the vilest of slaves, 
with their perjury, folly, and ingratitude ; sternly declaring, that their 
estates and honours were justly forfeited to the companions of his arms. 
Yet he consented to forgive their revolt, and the senators repaid his 
i lemency by dispatching circular letters to their tenants and vassals in 
the provinces of Italy, strictly to enjoin them to desert the standard of 
the Greeks, to cultivate their lands ir» peace, and to learn from their 
masters the duty of obedience to a Gothic sovereign. Against the cities 
which had so long delayed the course of his victories he appeared inexo¬ 
rable : one-third of the walls, in different parts, were demolished by his 
command; fire and engines prepared to consume, or subvert, the most 
stately works of antiquity: ana the world was astonished by the fatal 
decree, that Rome should be changed into a pasture for cattle. The firm 
and temperate remonstrance of Belisarius suspended the execution; he 
warned the Barbarian not to sully his fame by the destruction of those 
monuments, which were the glory of the dead, and the delight of the 
living; and Totila was persuaded, by the advice of an enemy, to pre¬ 
serve Rome as the ornament of his kingdom^ or the fairest pledge of 
peace and reconciliation. When he had signified to the ambassadors of 
Belisarius, his intention of sparing the city, lie stationed an army at the 
distance of one hundred and twenty furlongs, to observe the motions of 
the R o m an general. With the remainder of his forces, lie marched in- 

(1) During the long rxi'e, and after the death of Vigillus, the Roman church was governed, 
at Hrst by the arcbdeatuii, and at length (A l). 555) by the pope Pelagius, who was not 
thought guiltless of the sufferings of his predecessor.' See the original lives of the popes, un¬ 
der the name of Anasta-ius fMuntorl, scrip. Rer. Itallcarnm, tom. ill. p. i. 130, 131.) who 
relates several curious incidents of the sieges of Romo and the wars of Italy. 
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to Lucania and Apulia, and occupied, on the summit of mount Gargn- 
nus,(l) one of the camps of Hannibal.(2) The senators were dragged 
in his train, and afterwards confined in the fortresses of Campania: the 
citizens, with their wives and children, were dispersed in exile; and 
during forty days Rome was abandoned to desolate and dreary soli¬ 
tude. (3) 

The loss of Rome was speedily retrieved by an action, to which, ac¬ 
cording to the event, the public opinion would apply the names of rash¬ 
ness or heroism. After the departure of Totila, the Roman general 
sallied from the port at the head of a thousand horse, cut in pieces the 
enemy who opposed his progress, and visited with pity and reverence the 
vacant space of the eternal city. Resolved to maintain a station so con¬ 
spicuous in the eyes of mankind, he summoned the greatest part of his 
troops to the standard which he erected on the capital: the old inhabit¬ 
ants were recalled by the love of their country and the hopes of food ; 
and the keys of Rome were sent a second time to the emperor Justinian. 
The walls, as far as they had been demolished by the Goths, were re¬ 
paired with rude and dissimilar materials ; the ditch was restored ; iron 
spikes(4) were profusely scattered in the highways to annoy the feet of 
the horses ; and as new gates could not suddenly be procured, the en¬ 
trance was guarded by a Spartan rampart of his bravest soldiers. At the 
expiration of twenty-five aays, Totila returned by hasty marches from 
Apulia, to avenge the injury and disgrace. Belisarius expected his ap- 

{ iroach. The Goths were thrice repulsed in three general assaults ; they 
ost the flower of their troops ; the royal standard had almost fallen into 
the hands of the enemy, and the fame of Totila sunk, as it had risen, 
with the fortune of his arms Whatever skill and courage could achieve, 
had been performed by the Roman general; it remained only, that Jus¬ 
tinian should terminate, by a strong and seasonable effort, the war which 
he had ambitiously undertaken. The indolence, perhaps the impotence, 
of a prince who despised Ills enemies, and envied his servants, protracted 
the calamities of Italy. After a long silence, Belisarius was commanded 
to leave a sufficient garrison at Rome, and to transport himself into the 
province of Lucania, whose inhabitants, inflamed by Catholic zeal, had 
cast away the yoke of their Arian conquerors. In this ignoble warfare, 
the hero, invincible against the power of the Barbarians, was basely 
vanquished by the delay, the disobedience, and the cowardice of his own 
officers. He reposed in his winter-quarters of Crotona, in the full as¬ 
surance, that the two passes of the Lucanian hills were guarded by his 
cavalry. They were betrayed by treachery or weakness; and the rapid 
march of the Goths scarcely allowed time for the escape of Belisarius to 
the coast of Sicily. At length a fleet and army were assembled for the 
relief of Ruscianum, or Rossano,(5) a fortress sixty furlongs from the 
ruins of Sybaris, where the nobles of Lucania had taken refuge. In the 
first attempt, the Roman forces were dissipated by a storm. In the se¬ 
cond they approached the shore" hut they saw the hills covered with 

(1) Mount Garganus, now Monte St. Angelo, in the Kingdom of Naples, rum three him died 
stadia Into the Adriatic sea (btrab. lib. vi p. 43G ), and in the darker ages, was Illustrated b> 
the apparition, miiacles, and chnrch of St. Michael the archangel. Horace, a native of Apulia 
or Lucania, bad seen the elins and oaks of Gargmiua labouring and bellowing with tbe north 
wind that blew oil that lofty coast (Cann ti. 9 Epist il l 901.). 

(9) I cannot ascertain this particular camp of Hannibal; but tbe Punic quarters were long 
and often in the neighbourhood of Arpl (T Llv xxll 9 19 , 94. 3 Sit). 

(3) Totila .... Romam higredttnr.aceveiut uiuros donios aliquantas igni conibu- 

rens, acumnes Romanornm res in pr.ed.mi accepit, bos ipsos Romanos in rampaniam tapuvos 
abduxit. I’ost qnani devastatiouem, xl ant anipiius dies, Komafuit ita desolata, ut nemo ibi ho 
liilnum, nisi {no(hr t) bestlae morarentiir (Marcellin. ill Cbron. p 54 ). 

(4) I lie tribull are small engiues with four spikes, one fixed in the ground, tbe three others 
erect or adverse (Procopius, Gothic, lib. iii. c. 24. Just. Lipsius, Poliercet«o>, lib. v. c. 3.) 
The nieiapbor was borrowed from the trlbnU (land caltrops j, a herb with a prickly fruit, 
common in Italy (Martin, ad Virgil. Georgvc. 1.153. vol it. p 33 ). 

(5) Ruscia, the navale Thu riorum, was transferred to tbe distance of sixty stadia toRiis- 
ciamim, Kossano, an archbishopric without suflTragaus. T he republic of Sybaris is now the 
estate of tbe duke of Cortgliano (Kiedeael, Travels into Magna Grteua and Sicily, p. 166—171 \ 
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archers, the landing-place defended by a line of spears, and the king of 
the Goths impatient for battle. The conqueror of Italy retired with a 
sigh, and continued to languish, inglorious and inactive, till Antonina* 
who had been sent to Constantinople to solicit succours, obtained, after 
the death of the empress, the permission of his return. 

The five last campaigns of Belisarius might abate the envy of his 
competitors, whose eyes had been dazzled and wounded by the blaze of 
his former glory. Instead of delivering Italy from the Goths, he had 
wandered luce a fugitive along the coast, without daring to march into 
the country, or to accept the bold and repeated challenge of TotUa. Yet 
in the judgment of the few who could discriminate counsels from events, 
and compare the instruments with the execution, he appeared a more 
consummate master of the art of war, thnn in the season of his 

S rosperity, when he presented two captive kings before the throne of 
ustinian. The valour of Belisarius was not chilled by age ; his pru¬ 
dence was matured by experience, but the moral virtues of humanity 
and justice geem to have yielded to the hard necessity of the times. The 
parsimony or poverty of the emperor compelled him to deviate from the 
rule of conduct which had deserved the lore and confidence of the Ita¬ 
lians. The war was maintained by the oppression of Ravenna, Sicily, 
and all the faithful subjects of the empire ; and the rigorous prosecution 
of Herodian provoked that injured or guilty officer to deliver Spoleto 
into the hands of the enemy. The avarice of Antonina, which had. been 
sometimes diverted by love, now reigned without a rival in her breast. 
Belisarius himself had always understood, that riches, in a corrupt age, 
are the support and ornament of personal merit. And it cannot be pre¬ 
sumed that he should stain his honour for the public service, without 
applying a part of the spoil to his private emolument. The hero had 
escaped the sword of the Barbarians, but the dagger of couspiracy(l) 
awaited his return. In the midst of wealth and honours, Artaoan, who 
had chastised the African tyrant, complained of the ingratitude of courts. 
He aspired to Prsejecta, the emperor s niece, who wished to reward her 
deliverer; but the impediment of his previous marriage was asserted by 
the piety of Theodora. The pride of royal descent was irritated by flat¬ 
tery ; and the service, in which he gloried, had proved him capable of 
bold and sanguinary deeds. The death of Justinian was resolved, but 
the conspirators delayed the execution till they could surprise Belisa- 
rius disarmed, and naked, in the palace of Constantinople. Not a hope 
could be entertained of shaking his lon^-tried fidelity; and they justly 
dreaded the revenge, or rather justice, of the veteran general, who might 
speedily assemble an army in Thrace to punish the assassins, and per¬ 
haps to enjoy the fruits ot’ their crime. Delay afforded time for rash 
communications and. honest confessions: Artaoan and his accomplices 
were condemned by the senate, but the extreme clemency of Justinian 
detained them in the gentle confinement of the palace, till he pardoned 
their flagitious attempt against his throne and life. If the emperor for¬ 
gave }tis enemies, he must cordially embrace a friend whose victories were 
alone remembered, and who was endeared to his prince by the recent cir¬ 
cumstance of their common danger. Belisarius reposed from histoils, in the 
high station of general of the east and count of the domestics ; and the 
older consuls and patricians respectfully yielded the precedency of rank to 
the peerless merit of the first of the Romans.(2) The first of the Romans 
still submitted to be the slave of his wife; but the servitude of habit and 


(1) I his conspiracy is related by Procopius (Gothic, lib ih. c. 31, 32 , anti such fieedom 
and candour, that the liberty of the Anecdotes gives hhn nothing to add. 

(2) The biuiouis of relirarins are gladly conimeiiimated by his secretary (Procop, Goth 
lib. ill c S3, lib h c 21 ). The title of ir/>artiyot Is ill translated, at least in this instance, 
hy prsefecuis prseiorio, and to a milluiv character, niagtsier mllitum is more proper and 
applicable (Dncange, Gloss t.rsec p. 1458,1459,). 

Vot. III. L 
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affection became less disgraceful when the death of Theodora had re¬ 
moved the baser influence of fear. Joannina their daughter, and the 
sole heiress of their fortunes, was betrothed to Anastasius, the grandson, 
or rather nephew, of the empress,(l) whose kind interposition forwarded 
the consummation of their youthful loves. But the power of Theodora 
expired, the parents t>f Joannina returned, and her honour, perhaps her 
happiness, were sacrificed to the revenge of an unfeeling mother, whb 
dissolved the imperfect nuptials before they had been ratified by the ce¬ 
remonies of the church.(2) 

Before the departure of Belisarius, Perusia was besieged, and few 
cities were impregnable to the Gothic arms. Ravenna, Ancona, and 
Crotona still resisted the Barbarians ; and when Totila asked in mar¬ 
riage one of the daughters of France, he was stung by the just reproach, 
that the king of Italy was unworthy of his title till it was acknowledged 
by the Roman people. Three thousand of the bravest soldiers had been 
left to defend trie capital. Chi the suspicion of a monopoly, they mas¬ 
sacred the governor, and announced to Justinian, by a deputation of 
the clergy, that unless their offence was pardoned, and their arrears 
were satisfied, they Jiould instantly acceptthe tempting offers of Totila. 
But the officer, who succeeded to the command (his name was Diogenes), 
deserved their esteem and confidence ; and the Goths, instead or find¬ 
ing an easy conquest, encountered a vigorous resistance from the soldiers 
and people, who patiently endured the Joss of the port, and of all mari¬ 
time supplies. The siege of Rome would perhaps have been raised, if 
the liberality of Totila to the Isaurians had net encouraged some of their 
venal countrymen to copy the example of treason. In a dark night, 
while the Gothic trumpet sounded on another side, they silently opened 
the gate of St. Paul: the Barbarians rushed into the city; and the firing 
garrison was intercepted before they could reach the harbour of Cen- 
tumcellse. A soldier trained in the school of Belisarius, Paul of Cilicia, 
retired with four hundred men to the mole of Hadrian. They re¬ 
pelled the Goths ; but they felt the approach of famine ; and their aver¬ 
sion to the taste of horse-flesh confirmed their resolution to risk the 
event of a desperate and decisive sally. But their spirit insensibly 
stooped to the offers of capitulation ; -they retrieved their arrears of pay, 
and preserved their arms and horses, by enlisting in the service of Totila ; 
their chiefs, who pleaded a laudable attachment to their wives and chil¬ 
dren in the east, were dismissed with honour; and above four hundred 
enemies, who had taken refuge in the sanctuaries, were saved by the 
clemency of the victor. He no longer entertained a wish of destroying 
-the edifices of Rome,(8) which he now respected as the seat of the Go¬ 
thic kingdom : the senate and people were restored to their country ; *he 
means of subsistence were liberally provided; and Totila, in the robe of 
peace, exhibited the equestrian games of the circus. Whilst he :tmu* *d 
the eyes of the multitude, four hundred vessels were prepared for the 
embarkation of his troops. The tiities of Rhegium ana Tarentum were 

(1) Alemannus (ad Hist. Areanrtm, p. 158.), bitcange (Familiar Byzanr. p 98), and Heinet- 
cins(Hi»t. Juris Civilis, p 134 ), all three represent Anastasius as the son of the daughtei of 
1 lieodora; and their opinion firmly reposes on the ambiguous testimony of Procopius (Aner- 
dot. c. 4,3— Oayaypigut twice repeated). And yet twill remark, 1 That in ibe year 347. 

1 lieodora could scarcely have a grandson of the age of puberty t 3. That wears totally ignorant 
of this daughter and her husband ; and, 3. That Theodora coucealed her bastard* And that her 
grandson by Justinian would .have been belt-apparent of the empire. 

(2) The aftaprrinara, or sins of the hero of Italy and after his return, are manifested 
wrap«KoX»irTwr, and most probably swelled, by the author of the Anecdote* (c. iv. 5.) The 
designs of Antonina were favoured by the fluctuating Jurisprudence of Justinian. On the law 
of marriage and divorce, that emperor was trocbos versatilior (Heinecciu*. Element Juris. 
Civil, ad Ordlnem Pandect, p 4 no. 233.). 

(3) The Romans were still attached to the monuments of their ancestors; and according to 
Procopius (Goth. lib. Iv c. 82.), tbe galley of ittneas, of a single rank of oars, twenty flvfc feet 
in breadth, one hundred and twenty In length, was preserved entire In the tfavalia, near 
Monte Teataceo, at the foot of the Aventine (Nardlnl, Roma Antica, lib. vit. c. 9. p. 468. 
Donatua, Roma Anttqua, lib. iv. c. 13. p. 334.). But all antiquity is iguorant of Ibis relic. 
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reduced: he Mseed into Sicily, the object iof Ms implacable resentment, 
end the takuM was stripped of its gold end silver, of the fruits of the 
earth, and of an infinite number of horses, riheep, and oxen. Sardinia 
and Corsica obeyed the fortune of Italy; and the sea-coast of Greece 
was visited by a fleet of three hundred galleys (1) The Goths were' 
landed in Corcyra and the ancient continent of Epirus > they advanced 
as far as Nioopolis, the trophy of Augustus, and Dodona,(2) once favour¬ 
ed by the oracle of Jove. In every step of his victories the wise Barba* 
rian repeated to Justinian his desire of pence, applauded the concord of 
their predecessors, and offered to employ the Gothic arms in the ser* 
vice of the empire. 

Justinian was deaf tp the voice of peace; but he neglected the pro* 
secution of war; and the indolence of his temper disappointed, in some 
degree, the obstinacy of his passions. From this sulutrfry slumber the 
emperor was awakened by the pope Vigilius and the patriuan Cethegus, 
who appeared before his throne, and adjured him, in the name of God 
and the people, to resume the conquest and deliverance of Italy. In 
the choice of the generals, caprice, as well as judgment was shewn. A 
fleet and army 'iaued for the relief of Sicily under the conduct of Li- 
berius; but his youth and want of experience were afterwards disco¬ 
vered, and before he touched the shores of the island, he was overtaken 
by his successor. In the place of Liberius, the conspirator Artaban was 
raised from a prison to military honours; in the pious presumption, 
that gratitude would animate Ills valour and fortify his nlleginnoe. *Beli- 
sarius reposed in the shade of his laurels, but the command of the prin¬ 
cipal army was reserved for Germanus,(3) the emperor’s nephew, whose 
rank and merit had been long depressed by the jealousy of the court. 
Theodora had injured him in the rights of a private citizen, the mar¬ 
riage of his children, and the testament of his brother; and although 
his conduct was pure and blameless, Justinian was displeased that he 
should be thought worthy of the confidence of the malecontents. The 
life of Gurmanus was a lesson of implicit obedience; he nobly refused 
to prostitute his name and character in the factions of the circus: the 
gravity of las manners was tempered by innocent cheerfulness; .aud 
his riches were lent without interest to indigent or deserving friends. 
His valour had formerly triumphed over the Sclavonians of the Danube 
and the rebels of Africa: the first report of his promotion revived the 
hopes of the Italians: and he was privately assured, that a crowd of 
Homan deserters would abandon, on his approach, the standard of Totila. 

His second marriage with Malasontha, the grand-daughter of The- 
odoric, endeared Gernjanus to the Goths themselves ; and they march¬ 
ed with reluctance against the father of a royal infant, the last offspring 
of the line of Amali.(4-) A splendid allowance was assigned by the 
emperor: the general contributed his private fortune; his two sons 
were popular and active; and lie surpassed, in the promptitude and suc¬ 
cess of his levies, the expectation of mankind. He was permitted 
to select some squadrons of Thracian envoii v : the veterans, as well as 
the youth of Constantinople and Europe, engaged their voluntary ser¬ 
vice ; and as far as the heart of Germany, his fame and liberality at- 


(1) In the/e seas, Procopius searched without surcess for the if>le of Calypso. He was 
shewn at Pbasacl* or Corcym, the petrifled ship of Ulys.es (Odyss. xili. 163 ) hut he found 
it a recent fabric of many stones, dedicated by a merchant to Jupiter Camus, (lib. iv. c. 22 ) 
Eustathius had supposed it to be the fanciful likeness of a rock. 

(2) M. d’Anvilfe (Memoires de I'.lead torn, vavii p 313-328 ) illustrates the golf of Ain. 
bracia, bi)t be cannut ascertain the sUimuou of Dodona A couutiy in nslit of Italy Is less 
known than the wlids of America. 

(31 8«o the acts of Germauus III the piil'lic (V'amlal lib. li c It!-IN f.otli. lib hi. c. 31, 
St ) and private history (Aneedet c v ), and those of his sou Justin, in Agatbias (l|tt. iv. c. 
130 131). Notwithstanding an ambiguous expression ol Jr.rnaudes, fratu suo, Alcniaiinus has 
proved that be was the son of the emperor’s Prettier 

(4) Lonjuncw Aniciorum gens c.un AmaUstlrpe spem adhuc uirinsque generis prom it Un 
(Jorn.indcs, c Ik p, 70S ) He wrote at Ilf.senna liefoie the death of Totlih. 
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tracted the aid of the Barbarians. The Roman* advanced to Sardica; 
an army of Sclavonians fled before their march; but arithin two days of 
their final departure, the designs of Germanus. were terminated by his 
malady and death. Yet the impulse which he had given to the Italian 
war still continued to act with energy and effect. The maritime towns, 
Ancona, Crotona, Centumcellse, resisted the assaults of Totila. Sicily 
was reduced by the zeal of Artaban, and the Gothic navy was defeated 
near the coast of the Hadriatic. The two fleets were almost equal, forty- 
seven to fifty galleys: the victory was decided by the knowledge and 
dexterity of the Greeks; but the ships were so closely grappled, that 
only twelve of the Goths escaped from this unfortunate conflict. They 
affected to depreciate an element in which they were unskilled, hut their 
own experience confirmed the truth of a maxim, that the master of the 
sea will alwaysacquire the dominion of the land.(l) 

After the loss of Germanus, the nations were provoked to smile, by 
the strange intelligence, that the command of the Roman armies was 
given to an eunuch. But the eunuch Narses(2) is ranked among the few 
who have rescued that happy name from tne contempt and hatred of 
mankind. A feeble diminutive body concealed the soul of a statesman 
and a warrior. His youth had been employed in the management of the 
loom and distaff, in the cares of the household, and the service of female 
luxury; but while his hands were busy, he secretly exercised the facul¬ 
ties of a vigorous and discerning mind. A stranger to the schools and 
the damp, he studied in the palace to dissemble, to flatter, and to per¬ 
suade ; and as soon as he approached the person of the emperor, Justi¬ 
nian listened with surprise and pleasure to the manly counsels of his 
chamberlain and private treasurer.(S) The talents of Narses were tried 
and improved in frequent embassies; he led an army into Italy, acquired 
a practical knowledge of the war, and the country, and presumed to 
strive with the genius of Belisarius. Twelve vears after his return, the 
eunuch was chosen to achieve the conquest which had been left imper¬ 
fect by the first of the Roman generals. Instead of being dazzled by 
vanity or emulation, he seriously declared, that unless he were armed 
with an adequate force, he would never consent to risk his own glory, 
and that of his sovereign. Justinian granted to the favourite, what he 
might have denied to the hero: the Gothic war was rekindled from its 
ashes, and thepreparations were not unworthy of the ancient majesty of 
the empire. The key of the public treasure was put into his hand, to 
eollect magazines, to levy soldiers, to purchase arms and horses, to dis¬ 
charge the arrears of pay, and to tempt the fidelity of the fugitives and 
deserters. The troops of Germanus were still in arms; they halted at 
Salona in the expectation of a -new leader ; the legions of subjects and 
allies were created by the well-known liberality of the eunuch Names. 
The king of the Lombards(4) satisfied or surpassed the obligations i 1 a 
treaty, by lending two thousand two hundred of his bravest warriors; 
who were followed by three thousand of their martial attendants. Three 
thousand Heruli fought on horseback under Philemuth, their native 


(1) The third booh of Procopius It terminated by the death of German us (.tdd. lib. iv. 
C. 23—26.). 

(2) Pnx optns relates the whole tenet of this second Gothic war and the victory of Naries 

lib. iv c. 21. 26-35 ). A splendid scene! Among the six subjects of epic poetry which 
Tasso revolved in hit mind, he hesitated between the conquests of Italy by helisarius and hy 
Narses (Hayley’s Works, vof, iv. p.70.J. t J 

(31 Ibe country of N arses is unknown, since he must not be confounded with the Persar- 
eilfaUI. Procopius Styles llim (Goth lib. ii C. 13} /SairiWuft gpqwsTunr rauuur; Haul Wai- 


meuti 


nefrld (lib. ti c3 p 776 ) Cliartularitis: Marcellhms adds the name of Cubiculariiit. In an 
Inscription on the Salarlan bridge he is entitled Bx-coiisiiI, Ex-praepositus, Cubicuii Patucius 
(Mascou. Hist, of the Germans, lib. alii. c. 25 ) The law ol t beodoslus against eunuch* was 
obsolete or abolished (Annotation SO .); but the foolish prophecy ot the Homans subsided m 
full vigour (Procop lib iv c. 21). 

( 1 ) Paul warnerrid, the Lombard, records with complacency the sueconr, service, and 
honourable dismission ot his countrymen -reipublicse Homans adversus icmulus adjutores 
fiicrant (lib. II. c. 1 p. 77* edit- Grot.) 1 am snrprised that Alboln, thetr martial king, dfal 
jm$ lead his subjects inr person. 
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chief; and the noble Aratus, who adopted the manners and discipline of 
Rome conducted a band of veterans of the same nation. Dagistheus was 
released from prison to command the Huns ; and Kobad, the grandson 
and nephew of the great king, was conspicuous by the regal tiara at the 
head of his faithful Persians, who had devoted themselves to the for-, 
tunes of their prince.^ I) Absolute in the exercise of his authority, more 
absolute in the affection of his troops, Narses led a numerous and gal- 
lant army from Philippolis to Salona, from whence he coasted the east* 
am side of the Hadnatic as far as the confines of Italy. His progress 
was checked. The east could not supply vessels capable of transporting 
such multitudes of men and horses. The Franks, who in the general 
confusion, had usurped the (greater part of the Venetian province, re¬ 
fused a free passage to the friends of the Lombards. The station of 
Verona was occupied by Teias, with the flower of the Gothic forces; and 
that skilful commander had overspread the adjacent country with the 
fall of woods and the inundation of waters.(2) In this perplexity, an 
officer of experience proposed a measure, secure by the appearance of 
rashness; that the Roman army should cautiously advance along the 
sea-shore, while the fleet preceded their march, and successively cast a 
bridge of boats over the mouths of the rivers, the Timavus, the Brenta, 
the Adige, and the Po, that fall into the Hadriatic to the north of Ra¬ 
venna. Nine days he reposed in the city, collected the fragments of the 
Italian army, and marched towards Rimini to meet the defiance of an 
insulting enemy. 

The prudence of Narses impelled him to speedy and decisive action. 
His powers were the last effort of the state: the cost of each day accu¬ 
mulated the enormous account; and the nations, untrained to discipline 
or fatigue, might be rashly provoked to turn their arms against each 
other, or against their benefactor. The same considerations might have 
tempered the ardour of Totila. But he was conscious, that the clergy 
and people of Italy aspired to a second revolution: he felt or suspected 
the rapid progress of treason, and he resolved to risk the Gothic king¬ 
dom on the chance of a day, in which the valiant would be animated by 
instant danger, and the disaffected might be awed by mutual ignorance. 
In his march from Ravenna, the Roman general chastised the garrison 
of Rimini, traversed in a direct line the hills of Urbino, and re-entered 
the Flaminian way, nine miles beyond the perforated rock, an obstacle 
of art and nature which might have stopped or retarded hi6 progress.(S) 
The Goths were assembled in the neighbourhood of Rome, they ad¬ 
vanced, without delay, to seek a superior enemy, and the two armies 
approac hed each other at the distance of one hundred furlongs, between 
Tagina(4) and the sepulchres of the Gauls.(5) The haughty message 


(1 ) He was, if m>t an impostor, the son of tli« Wind Zatnes, saved by compassiou, and 
educated in the Byzantine court by the various motives of policy, pride, aud genealogy (Pro 
cop. Persic lib, i. c 23.). 

(2) In the tune of Augustus, and in Uie middle ages, tbe whole waste from Aquileia to 
Ravenna, was coveted with woods, lakes, and morasses. Man has subdued uature, and the 
land lias been cultivated, since tbe waters are con Oiled and embanked. See the learned 
researches of Mnraimi (Autiqnitat. Utilise niedii Atvl, tom. 1 dissert. 21. p. 253,251 ) from 
Vitruvius, M r ab>, Herodian, old charters, and local knowledge. 

(3) rite l-lamlniatt way, as it is corrected from the Itineraries, and the best modern maps, 
by d’ Auville (Analyse tie I'italle, p. H7—162.), may be thus stated : Rome to Narni, fifty-one 
Roman miles; 1 erm, fifty seven ; Spoleto, seventy live; Foltguo, eighty-eight; Nocera, one 
hundred and three; Cagli, one hundred and forty-two; Intercisa, one hundred and fifty seven ; 
Fossomhrone, one bundled and sixty , Fano, one hundred and seventy-six ; Pesaro, one hun¬ 
dred and eigbty-fonr; Kumtti, two hundred and eight-about one hundred and elgbty-nfno 
buglisti miles He takes no douce of the death of Totila , but Weeselntg (Ulnerar. p, 611 ) 
exchanges for tbe field of '/irgbutt the unknown appellation of PtanUis, eight miles from 
Noccni. 

(4) Taginae, or rather ladms, Is mentioned by Pliny j but the blshoptlc of that obscure 
town, a mile from Gna'do, in the plain, was united, in tbe year 1007, with that of Atoceia. 
The signs of Hiiuqnity are preserved In the local appellations, Fossatu, the cainp ; Capraht, 
Caprea; Bastia, Busta uallornm. See Clnverhts (Italia Antiqaa, lib. it. c. 6. p. 613-617.), 
Lucas llolstenlus (Annotat. ad Cinver. p. 85. SC ), Guaszest (DUsenat. p. 177—217. a pro* 
fessed Inquiry) and tbe maps of the ecclesiastical state aud the march of Ancona, by Le Malta 
and Maglui. 

(5) The battle was fought in the year of Rume 158; and the consul Dedal, by devoting 
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of Narses wu an offer, not df peace, but of pardon. The answer of the 
Gothic king declared his resolution to die or conquer. “ What day," 
said tiie messenger, “ will you fix for the combat ?” “ The eight day," 
replied Totila: but early the next morning he attempted to surprise a 
foe, suspicious of deceit, and prepared for battle. Ten thousand Heruli 
and Lombardy of approved valour and doubtful faith, were placed in 
the centre. Each of the wings was composed of eight thousand Ro¬ 
mans ; the right was guarded 1 by the cavalry of the Huns, the left was 
covered by fifteen hundred ehoseri horse, destined, according to the 
emergencies of action, to sustain the retreat of their friends, or to en¬ 
compass the flank of the enemy. From his proper station at the head 
of the right wing, the eunuch* rode along the line, expressing by his 
voice and countenance the assurance of victory; exciting the soldiers of 
the emperor to punish the guilt and madness of » band of robbers; and 
exposing to their view, gold chains, collars. And bracelets, the rewards 
of military virtue. From the event of a tingle combat, they drew an 
omen of success; and they beheld with pleasure the courage of fifty 
archers, who maintained a small eminence against three successive 
attacks of the Gothic cavalry. At the distance only of two bow-shots, 
,the armies spent the morning in dreadful suspense, and the Romans 
tasted some necessary food, without unloosening the cuirass from their 
bfreast, or the bridle from their horses. Narses awaited the charge; and 
it was delayed by Totila till he had received his last succours of two 
thousand Goths. While he consumed the hours in fruitless treaty, the 
king exhibited in a narrow space the strength and agility of a warrior. 
His armour was enchased with gold; his purple banner floated with the 
wind; he cast his lance into the air; caught it with the right hand; 
shifted it to the left; threw himself backward ; recovered bis seat; and 
managed a fiery steed in all the paces and evolutions of the equestrian 
school As soon as the succours had arrived, he retired to his tent, 
assumed the dress and arms of a private soldier, and gave the signal of 
battle. The first line of cavalry advanced with more courage than dis¬ 
cretion, and left behind them the infantry of the second line. They were 
soon engaged between the horns of a crescent, into which the adverse 
wings had been insensibly curved, and were saluted from either tide by 
the volleys of four thousand archers. Their ardour, and even their dis¬ 
tress, drove them forwards to a close and unequal conflict, in which they 
could only use their lances against an enemy equally skilled in all the 
instruments of war. A generous emulation inspired the Romans and 
their barbarian allies: and Narses, who calmly viewed and directed their 
.efforts, doubted to whom he should adjudge the prize of superior bra¬ 
very. The Gothic cavalry was astonished and disordered, pressed and 
broken; and the line of infantry, instead of presenting their spears, or 
opening their intervals, were trampled under the feet of the flying hors.* 
Six thousand of the Goths were slaughtered, without mere., m the field 
of Tagina. Their prince, with five Attendants, was overtaken by Asbad, 
of the race of the Gepidse. “ Spare the king of Italy," cried a loyal 
voice, and Asbad struck his lance through the body of Totila. The blow 
was instantly revenged by the faithful Goths; they transported their 
dying monarch seven miles beyond the scene of his disgrace; and his 
last moments were not embittered by the presence of an enemy. Com¬ 
passion afforded him the shelter of an obscure tomb; but the Romans 
were not satisfied of their victory, till they beheld the corpse of the 
Gothic king. His hat, enriched with gems, and his bloody robe, were 
presented to Justinian by the messengers of triumphal) 

As soon as Narses had paid his devotions to the author of victory, and 

hi* own lift;, assured the triumph of bis Country and his colleague Fahtus (T. Liv. 10. 28, 29.). 
-rrocoplusascilliHj to t mnltlus the victory of the Hmta Galtorum ; and his error U branded 
by iliivcnut with the manorial reproach of Grsecornm nngamerita. 

* (I) Ihroph.ine*, Chr>» p l'K>. IM«t Mtscell lib. xVi. p 103. 
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the blessed Virgin, his peculiar patroness,(l) he praised, rewarded, and 
dismissed the Lombards. The villages had been reduced to ashes by 
these valiant savages ; they ravished matrons and virgins on the 
altar; their retreat was diligently watched by a strong detachment 
of regular forces, who prevented a repetition of the like disorders. 
The victorious eunuch pursued his march through Tuscany, accept¬ 
ed the submission of tne Goths, heard the acclamations, and often 
the complaints, of the Italians, end encompassed the walls of Rome with 
the remainder of his formidable host. Round, the wide circumference, 
Narses assigned to himself, and to each of his lieutenants, a real or a 
feigned attack, while he silently marked the place of easy and unguarded 
entrance. Npither the fortifications of Hadrian’s mole, nor of the port, 
could long delay the progress of the conqueror ; and Justinian once 
more received the keys of Rome, which, under his reign, had been five 
times taken and recovered (2) But the deliverance of Rome was the 
last calamity of the Roman people. The Barbarian allies of Narses too 
frequently confounded the privileges of peace and war: the despair of 
the flying Goths found some consolation in sanguinary revenge: and 
three hundred youths, of the noblest families, who had been sent as 
hostages beyond the Po, were inhuman'y slain by the successor of To- 
tila. The fate of the senate suggests an awful lesson of the vicissitude 
of human affairs. Of the senators whom Totila had banished from their 
country, some were rescued by an officer of Belisarius, and transported 
from Campania to Sicily; while others were too guilty to confide iij the 
clemency of Justinian, or too poor to provide horses for their escape to 
the sea-shore. Their brethren languished five years in a state of indi¬ 
gence and exile: the victory of Narses revived their hopes ; but their 
premature return to the metropolis was prevented by the furious Goths; 
and all the fortresses of Campania were ruined with patrician(d) blood. 
After a period of thirteen centuries, the institution of Romulus expired ; 
and if the nobles of Rome still assumed the title of senators, few subse¬ 
quent traces can be discovered of a public council, or constitutional 
order. Ascend six hundred years, and contemplate the kings of the 
earth soliciting an audience, as the slaves or freedmen of the Roman 
senate.(4) 

The Gothic war was yet alive. The bravest of the nation retired 
beyond the Po; and Teias was unanimously chosen to succeed and re¬ 
venge their departed hero. The new king immediately sent ambas¬ 
sadors to implore, or rather to purchase, the aid of the Franks, and 
nobly lavished, for the public safety, the riches which had been deposited 
in the palace of Pavia. The residue of the royal treasure was guarded 
by his brother Aligem at Cum® in Campania; but the strong onstle 
which Totila had fortified, was closely besieged by the arms of Narses. 
From the Alps to the foot of mount Vesuvius, the Gothic king, by rapid 
and secret marches, advanced to the relief of his brother, eluded the 
vigilance of the Roman chiefs, and pitched his camp on th® bapks of the 
Sarimq or Draco,(A) which flows from Nuceria into the bay of Naples. 
The river separated the two armies: sixty days were consumed in dis¬ 
tant and fruitless combats, and Teias maintained this important post, 
till he was deserted by his fleet and the hope of subsidence. With 

(1) Evagriti*, lib. iv. c. 24. Tlie inspiration of the Virgin revealed to Nance the da), and 
the word, of battle (Paul Diacon. lib. it. c. 3. p. 776 ). 

(2) tin tout ov 9aun\evo»rot to vefirror in the year 536 by Beliiarins, in 546 by 

Totila, In 547 by Belisarius, in 549 by Totila, and in 552 by Narses. tyaltictus had inadver¬ 
tently translated stxtum, a mistake which he afterward retracts: but the mischief was dose ; 
and Cousin, with a train of French and Latin readers, have fallen into the snare. 

(3) Compare two passages of Procopius /"lib. ni. c. 26. lib. Iv c. 24.) which, with some 
< ollateral hints from Marceliinus and Joina.ides, illustrate the state of the expiring seuate. 

(i) See, iii the example of Prusrns, as it is delivered m the fragments of Polybius (Ex 
ccrpt. Legal, xcvn. p. 927, 928.) a curious picture of a royal slave. 

(5) The A/iukuiv of Procopius (floth. Iih iv. c 35.) is evidently the Sarnut. The text is 
accused or altered hv the rash violence of clsiveriiis (lib. Iv c. 3 p. 1156.) : but Camllki 
Pellegrini of Naples (lilscnrsl xopra la cammuiM Felice, p. 330, 331 ) fans proved from old 
records, that as earl) as the year 822 that river was called the Dracontio, or Draconcelio 
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reluctant steps he ascended the Lactarian mount, where the physicians 
of Rome, since the time of Galen, had sent their patients for tne benefit 
of the air and the milk.(l) But the Goths soon embraced a more ge¬ 
nerous resolution; to descend the hill, to dismiss their horses, ana to 
die in arms, and in the possession of freedom. The king marched at 
their head, bearing in his right hand a lance, and an ample buckler in 
his left: with the one he struck dead the foremost of tno assailants ; 
with the other he received the weapons which every hand was ambitious 
to aim again st his life. After a combat of many hours, his left arm was 
fatigued by the weight of twelve javelins which hung from his shield. 
Without moving from his ground, or suspending his blows, the hero 
called aloud on his attendants for a fresh buckler, but in the moment, 
while his side was uncovered, it was pierced by a mortal dart. He fell: 
and his head, exalted on a spear, proclaimed to the nations, that the 
Gothic kingdom was no more. But the example of his death served only 
to animate the companions who had sworn to perish with their leader. 
They fought till darkness descended on the earth. They reposed on 
their arms. The combat was renewed with the return of light, and 
maintained with unabnied vigour till the evening of the second day. 
The repose of « second night, the want of water, and the loss of their 
bravest champions, determined the surviving Goths to accept the fair 
Capitulation which the prudence of Names was inclined to propose. 
They embraced the alternative of residing in Italy as the subjects and 
soldiers of Justinian, or departing with a portion of their private wealth, 
in search of some independent country.(2) Yet the oath of fidelity or 
exile was alike rejected by one thousand Goths, who broke away before 
the treaty w as signed, and boldly effected their retreat to the walls of 
Pavia. The spirit, as well as tlie situation, of Aligern, prompted him 
to imitate rather than to bewail his brother; a strong mid dexterous 
archer, he transpierced with a single arrow the armour and breast of 
his antagonist; and his military conduct defended Cumae(3) above a 
year against the forces of the Romans. Their industry had scooped the 
Sibyl’s cave(4) into a prodigious mine; combustible materials were in¬ 
troduced to consume the temporary props: the wall and the gate of 
(Jurme sunk into the cavern, but the ruins formed a deep and inaccessi¬ 
ble precipice. On the fragment of a rock, Aligern stood alone and 
unshaken, till he calmly surveyed the hopeless condition of his country, 
and judged it more honourable to be the friend of Narses than the slave 
of the Pranks. After the death of Teias, the Roman general separated 
his troops to reduce the cities of Italy; Lucca sustained a long and 
vigorous siege: and such was the humanity or the prudence of Narses, 
that the repeated perfidy of the inhabitants could not provoke him to 
exact the forfeit lives of their hostages. These hostages were dismissed 
in safety; and their grateful zeal at length subdued the obstinacy of 
their countrymen.(5) _ 

(l) Galen (de Method. Medei^dl, lib. v apud Cluver lib iv. c. 3 p. 113d, 1160) describes 
the lofty site, pure air, and rich milk of mount Lacu/lna, whose medicinal benerits weir* 
equally known And sought in the time of Svmmacbus (lib. ti eplst, lb.), and tnesiodorus 
Var. xi 10.). Nothing is now left accept the name of the town ol Letteie 
(!i) Bn.it (torn. xi. p. 2, 6c.) convey* to bis favourite Havana Ibis leinnant or Goths, who 
by otliera are burled in the mountains of Uri, or restored to theii mime isle of Gothland 
(Maacoii, Aimot. 91.). 

(5) 1 leave acaligei (Aniiuadvei* in biueb. p. 59 ) and Saltnaslns (bwrciut Pliuian p. 
31, 52.) to quarrel ahout the origin ol Cnnne, the oldest ot the Gieek colonies in Italy (htrab. 
lib. v. p. 372, \dleins Paterculus, lib i. c. 4 ), already vacant in Juvenal’s time (Sadr. 3 ), 
and now In ruin*. 

(4) Aqathlas (lib. I. c 21.) settles the Sibyl’s cave under the wall* of Cmna:, lie agrees 
with acrvius (ad lib. 6. /Eneid ), uor can I perceive why their opinion should be rejected by 
Hc-yne, the excellent editor ol Virgil (t«m. il. p. 6,50, 631 ). In nrbe tncdiA secreta ichglo 1 
But Cunnc was not yet built; and the lines (lib. vi. 96,97 ) would become ridiculous, if .Enea» 
weie actually iu a Greek city. 

(5) There is some difficulty in connecting the thlrty-ilfth chapter of the fourth hook of the 
Gotbic »ji id Procopius with the first book of the histoiy of Agatliias. We must iiuw relin¬ 
quish a siiitesntau and soldier, to attend the loouieps of a poet and ibetorician (lib I. -p. H. 
lib, il p 51. edit Louvre ). 
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Before Lucca had surrended, Italy was overwhelmed by a new deluge 
of Barbarians. A feeble youth, the grandson of Clovis, reigned over 
the Austrasians or oriental Franks. The guardians of Tneodebald 
entertained with coldness and reluctance the magnificent promises of 
the Gothic ambassadors. But the spirit of a martial people outstripped 
the timid counsels of the court: two brothers, Lothaire and Buccelin,(l) 
the dukes of the Alemanni, stood forth as the leaders of the Italian war; 
and seventy-five thousand Germans descended in the autumn from the 
Rhsetian Alps into the plain of Milan. The vanguard of the Roman 
army was stationed near the Po, under the conduct of Fulcaris, a bold 
Ilerulian, who rashly conceived, that personal bravery was the sole duty 
and merit of a commander. As he marched without order or precaution 
along the ASmilian way, an ambuscade of Franks suddenly arose from 
the amphitheatre of Parma: his troops were surprised and routed ; but 
their leader refused to fiy, declaring to the last moment that death was 
less terrible than the angry countenance of Narses. The death of Ful¬ 
caris, and the retreat of the surviving chiefs, decided the fluctuating 
and rebellious temper of the Goths; they flew to the standard of their 
deliverers, and admitted them into the cities which still resisted the 
arms of the Roman general. The conqueror of Italy opened a free 
passage to the irresistible torrent of Barbarians. They passed under 
the walls of Cesena, and answered by threats and reproaches the advice 
of Aligern, that the Gothic treasures could no longer repay the labour 
of an invasion. Two thousand Franks were destroyed by the skill and 
valour of Narses himself, who sallied from Rimini at the head of three 
hundred horse, to chastise the licentious rapine of their march. On the 
confines of Samnium, the two brothers divided their forces. With the 
right wing, Buccelin assumed the spoil of Campania, Lucania, and Brut- 
tium: with the left, Lothaire accepted the plunder of Apulia and Cala¬ 
bria. They followed the coast of tne Mediterranean and the Hadriatic, 
as far as Rhegium and Otranto, and the extreme lands of Italy were the 
term of their destructive progress. The ('ranks, who were Christians 
and Catholics, contented themselves with pillage and occasional murder. 
But the churches, which their piety had spared, were stripped by the 
sacrilegious hands of the Alemanni, who sacrificed horses’ heads to their 
native deities of the woods and rivers ;(2) thev melted or profaned the 
consecrated vessels, and the ruins of shrines and altars were stained with 
the blood of the faithful Buccelin was actuated by ambition, and Lo¬ 
thaire by avarice. The former aspired to restore the Gothic kingdom; 
the latter, after a promise to his brother of speedy succours, returned 
by the same road to deposit his treasure beyonu the Alps. The strength 
of their armies was already wasted by the change of climate and conta¬ 
gion of disease: the Germans revelled in the vintage of Italy ; and 
their own intemperance avenged, in some degree, the miseries of a de¬ 
fenceless people. 

At the entrance of the spring, the imperial troops, who had guarded 
the cities, assembled to the number of eighteen tnousand men, in the 
neighbourhood of Rome. Their winter hours had not been consumed 
in idleness. By the command, and after the example, of Narses, they 
repeated each day their military exercise on foot and on horseback, 
accustomed their ear to obev the sound of the trumpet, and practised 
the steps and evolutions of the Pyrrhic dance. From the straits of 
Sicily, Buccelin, with thirty thousand Franks and Alemanni, slowly 
moved towards Capua, occupied with a wooden tower the bridge of Ca¬ 
di Among the fabulous exploits of Buccelin, be discomfited and stew Bclisailus, subdued 
Italy and Sicily, &c. bee, in tbe Historian* of Frauce, Gregory of Tours ftom. it lib. iii. c. 32. 
v. 203.) aud Almoin (tom. iii. lib. 2 de Gestis Francorum, c. xxlil. p 59.). 

(2) Agaihias notices ttieir superstltiou in a philosophic tone (lib. i. p. 18.) At Zng. to Swit 
aerlaiid, idolatry still prevailed in the year 613, St. tolnmban and St. Gall were the apostles 
of that rude country; aud tbe latter founded a hermitage, which hat swelled into an eccle¬ 
siastical principality and a populous city, the seat of freedom and commerce. 
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silinum, covered bis right by the stream of the Vulturous, and secured 
the rest of his encampment, by a rampart of sharp stakes, and a circle 
of waggons, whose wheels were buried in the earth. He impatiently 
expects the return of Lothagre; ignorant, alas! that his brother could 
never return, and that the chief and his army had been swept away by 
a strange disease(l) on the banks of the lake Benacus, between Trent 
and Verona. The banners of Names soon approached the Vulturous, 
and the eyes of Italy were anxiously fixed on the event of this final 
contest. Perhaps the talents of the Homan general were most conspi¬ 
cuous in the calm operations which precede the tumult of a battle. His 
skilful movements intercepted the subsistence of the Barbarian, de¬ 
prived him of the advantage of the bridge and river, and, in the choice 
of the ground and moment of action, reduced him to comply with the 
inclination of his enemy. On the morning of the important day, when 
the ranks were already formed, a servant, for some trivial fault, was 
killed by his master, one of the leaders of the Heruli. The justice or 
passion of Narses was awakened: he summoned the offender to his pre¬ 
sence, and, without listening to his excuses, gave the signal to the mi¬ 
nister of death. If the cruel master had not infringed the laws of his 
nation, this arbitrary execution was not less unjust, than it appears to 
have been imprudent. The Heruli felt the indignity; they halted: but 
the Roman general, without soothing their rage, or expecting their 
resolution, called aloud, as the trumpets sounded, that unless they has¬ 
tened to occupy their place, they would lose the honour of the victory. 
His troops were disposed in a long front, the cavalry on the wings; in 
the centre, the heavy-armed foot; the archers and stingers in the rear. 
The Germans advanced in a sharp pointed column, of the form of a 
triangle or solid wedge. They pierced the feeble centre of Narses, who 
received them with a smile into the fatal snare, and directed his wings 
of cavalry insensibly to wheel on their flanks and encompass the rear. 
The hosts of the Franks and Alemanni consisted of infantry: a sword 
and buckler hung by their side, and they used, as their weapons of 
offence, a weighty hatchet, and hooked javelin, which were only formi¬ 
dable in close combat, or at a short distance.(2) The flower of the Roman 
archers, on horseback, and in complete armour, skirmished without peril 
round this immoveable phalanx; supplied by active speed the deficiency 
of number; and aimed their arrows against a crowd of Barbarians, who 
instead of a cuirass and helmet, were covered by a loose garment of fur 
or linen. They paused, they trembled, their ranks were confounded, 
and in the decisive monfent the Heruli, preferring glory to revenge, 
charged with rapid violence the head of the column. Their leader, 
Sindbal, and Aligern, the Gothic prince, deserved the prize of superior 
valour; and their example incited the victorious troops to achieve with 
swords and spears the destruction of the enemy. Buccelin, and the 
greatest part of his army, perished on the field of battle, in the waters 
of Vulturous, or by the hands of the dnraged peasants ; but it may seem 
incredible that a victory,(3) which no more than five of the Alemanni 
survived, could he purchased with the loss of fourscore Romans. Seven 
thousand Goths, the relics of the war, defended the fortress of Campsa 
till the ensuing spring; and every messenger of Narses announced the 
reduction of the Italian cities, whose names were corrupted by the 

(1) Sec |he death of lothalre ’in Agnthias (lib. ii. p. 38.) and Paul W’arnefrid, surnamed 

Diacontia (lib. ft. c. 3. 7730■ > he Ureek make* him rave and tear hla flesh. He had plun¬ 

dered churches. 

(2) Pcre Daniel (Hist, de la Mdice Franyolae, tom. I. p. 17—21) hai exhibited a fanciful 
representation of ihi* battle, somewhat in tiie manner of the chevalier Folard, (be once- 
feinous editor of Polybius, tvbo fashioned to hla own habUf and opinions all the military 
operations of antiquity. 

(3) Agstbias (lib. ii. p. 47 ) has produced a Creek epigram of six lines on tins victory of 
Naiset, wbieh is favourably compared to the battles of Marathou and Platasa. Tbs chief dif¬ 
ference Is indeed In their consequences—so trivial in the former instance -so permanent and 
glorious in the latter. 
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ignorance or vanity of the Greeks. (1) After the battle of Caailinum, 
Narsea entered the capital; the arms and treasures of the Goths, 
tire Franks, and Alemanni, were displayed; his soldiers, with garlands 
in their hands, chaunted tie praises of the conqueror; and Rome, for 
the last time, beheld the semblance of a triumph. 

After a reign of sixty years, the throne of the Gothic kings was filled 
by the exarchs of Ravenna, the representatives in peace and war of the 
emperor of the Romans. Their jurisdiction was soon reduced to the 
limits of a narrow province: but Narses himself, the first and most 
powerful of the exarchs, administered about fifteen years the entire 
Kingdom of Italy. Like Belisarius, he had deserved the honours of 
envy, calumny, and disgrace: but the favourite eunuch still enjoyed the 
confidence of Justinian, or the leader of a victorious army awed and 
repressed the ingratitude of a timid court. Yet it was not by weak and 
mischievous indulgence that Narses secured the attachment of his troops. 
Forgetful of the past, and regardless of the future, they abused the pre¬ 
sent hour of prosperity and peace. The cities of Italy resounded with 
the noise of drinking and dancing: the spoils of victory were wasted in 
sensual pleasures; and nothing (says Agathias) remained, unless to ex¬ 
change their shields and helmets for the soft lute and the capacious 
hogsheads.(2) In a manly oration, not unworthy of a Roman censor, 
the eunuch reproved these disorderly vices, which sullied their fame, 
and endangered their safety. The soldiers blushed and obeyed: disci¬ 
pline was confirmed, the fortifications were restored ; a dukt was sta¬ 
tioned for the defence and military command of each of the principal 
cities ;(3) and the eye of Narses pervaded the ample prospect from Ca¬ 
labria to the Alps. The remains of the Gothic nation evacuated the 
country, or mingled with the people : the Franks, instead of revenging 
the death of Buccelin, abandoned, without a struggle, their Italian con¬ 
quests : and the rebellious Sindbal, chief of the Heruli, was subdued, 
taken, and hung on a lofty gallows by the inflexible justice of the ex¬ 
arch.^) The civil state of Italy, after the agitation of a long tempest, 
was fixed by a pragmatic faction, which the emperor promulgated at the 
request of the pope. Justinian introduced his own jurisprudence into 
the schools and tribunals of the west: he ratified the acts of Theoddric 
and his immediate successors, but every deed was rescinded and abolished, 
which force had extorted, or fear had subscribed, under the usurpation 
of Totila. A moderate theory was framed to reconcile the rights of pro¬ 


virtue and order of society. Under the exarchs of Ravenna, Rome was 
degraded to the second rank Yet the senators were gratified by the 
permission of visiting their estates in Italy, and of approaching without 
obstacle the throne of Constantinople; the regulation of weights and 
measures was delegated to the pope and senate ; and the salaries of law¬ 
yers and physicians, of orators and grammarians, were destined to pre¬ 
serve or rekindle the li 




nian might dictate benevolent edicts,(5) and Narses might second his 


(1) The Bern! and Brlncas of Theophanes, or bis transcriber (p. SOI.) must be read or un¬ 
derstood Verona and Brixla. 

(2) I'Acre-ro yap otpat, airtoit viro afia\r«ptmt tot onriinc rv%o» ui to apart) afttfroptue 
o'vou k at pap/iiTov owoiuaOat (Agathias, lib. ii. p. 48.). In tbs first scene of Richard III oar 
English poet has beautifully enlarged on this idea, for which, however, he was not indebted 
to the By7antiue historian. 

(.1) Mallei lias proved (Verona lllustrata, p. 1. lib. x. p. 257—289). against the common 
opinion, that tbe (lakes of Italy were Instituted before the conquest <>f the Lombards by Narses 
himself, in the Pragmatic Sanction (no 25 ) Justinian restrain* the jndlces milltares. 

( 4 ) See Paulus Diaconus, lib. iii.c. 2. p. 776. Memtuder <ui Excerpt. Legat. p. 180.) men. 
turns some risings hi Italy by the Franks, and rheophanhs (p. 20).} hints M some Gothic 

re f 5 ) , ?he* Pragmatic Sanction of Justinian, which restores and regulates the civil state of Italy, 
consists of twenty-seven articles! it is dated August 15, A. O 564; is addressed to Nines, V. 
J. Prsepositiis Sacrl Cubtculi, nod to Antiochus, Prsfertus PWoriu Italia; and has been 
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wishes by the restoration of cities, and more especially of churches. But 
the power of kings is most effectual to destroy: and the twenty years of 
the Gothic war had consummated the distress and depopulation of Italy. 
As early as the fourth campaign, under the discipline of Belisarius him¬ 
self, fifty thousand labourers aied of hunger( l) m the narrow region of 
Pieenum j(2) and a strict interpretation of the evidence of Procopius 
would swell the loss of Italy above the total sum of her present inha¬ 
bitants.^) 

I desire to believe, but I dare not affirm, that Belisarius sincerely re¬ 
joiced in the triumph of Narses. Yet the consciousness of his own ex¬ 
ploits might teach him to esteem without jealousy the merit of a rival; 
and the repose of the aged warrior was crowned by a last victory which 
saved the emperor and the capital. The Barbarians who annually vi¬ 
sited the provinces of Europe were less discouraged by some accidental 
defeats, than they were excited by the double hope of spoil and of sub¬ 
sidy. In the thirty-second winter of Justinian's reign, the Danube was 
deeply frozen: Zabergan led the cavalry of the Bulgarians, and his 
standard was followed by a promiscuous multitude of Slavonians. The 
savage chief passed, without opposition, the river and the mountains, 
spread his troops over Macedonia and Thrace, and advanced with no 
more than seven thousand horse to the long walls which should have de¬ 
fended the territory of Constantinople. But the works of man are im¬ 
potent against the assaults of nature: a recent earthquake had shaken 
the foundations of the wall; and the forces of the empire were employed 
on the distant frontiers of Italy, Africa, and Persia. The seven schools,{ 4) 
or companies of guards or domestic troops, had been augmented to the 
number of five thousand five hundred men, whose ordinary station was 
in the peaceful cities of Asia. But the places of the brave Armenians were 
insensibly supplied by lazy citizens, who purchased an exception from 
the duties of civil life, without being exposed to the danger of military 
service. Of such soldiers, few could be tempted to sally from the gates ; 
and none could be persuaded to remain in the field, unless they wanted 
strength and speed to escape from the Bulgarians. The report of the 
fugitives exaggerated the numbers and fierceness of an enemy, who had 
polluted holy virgins, and abandoned new-born infants to the dogs and 
vultures ; a crowd of rustics, imploring food and protection, increased 
the consternation of the city, ana the tents of Zabergan were pitched at 
the distance of twenty miles,(5) on the banks of a small river, which 
encircles Melanthias, and afterwards falls into the Propontis.(G) Jus¬ 
tinian trembled: and those who had only seen the emperor in his old 
age, were pleased to suppose, that he had lost the alacrity and vigour of 


preferred by Julian Antecessor, and in the Corpus Juris Civllis, after the novels and edicts 
of Justinian, Justiu, and I lhcriua. 

(1) A still creater number was consumed by famine <n tbe southern provn.ces, without 
(etcrot) the Ionian gulf. Acorns were used in the place of bread. Procopni3 had seen a de-* 
serted oiphan ruckled by a ilie-goat. .Seventeen passengers were lodged, niurderrd, and eaten 
by two women, who were detected and slain l>> the eighteenth, &c. 

(3) Quinta regie Picenl est; quondam iiberrunse muliitadinis, ccclx tnlJlia Plceittium in 
fldem P. K veneie (Pun. Hist. Natur. iii. 18.). In the time of Vespasian, this ancient popn. 
latlon was already diminished. 

(3) Perhaps fifteen or sixteen millions. Procopins (Anecdnl c. 18 ) computes that Africa 
lost five millions, tiia* Italy was thrice as extensive, and that the depopulation was in a larger 
proportion. But hit reckoning is inflamed by passion, and clouded with unceitainty. 

(4) III tbe decay oTthese military schools, the satire of Procopius (Auecdol.c. aiv. Aleman, 
p. 102,103.) is confirmed and illiist fated by Agathias (lib. v. p. 139. v who cannot be rejected 
as an hostile witness. 

(3) I he distance from Constantinople to Melanlbias, Villa Caeaariana (Ammlan. Marcellm. 
30. 11.), Is variously fixed at oue hundred and two, or one hundred and furtv stadia fSuidiis, 
tom. It. p 322,323. Agathias. (lb. v. p. 159.), or eighteen or nineteen miles (itioerarla, p 13K. 
S3U. 323. 332. and Weweling’s Observations.). I he first twelve miles, as fin as Kbegium, were 
paved by Justinian, who built a bridge over a moraas or gullet between a lake and the sea 
(Procop. de F.dif. lib. iv. c. 8»). 

(6) The Atyras (Pompon Mela, lib il. e. 2. p 109 edit, Voss.). At the river s month, a 
town or castle of the same name was fortified by Justiuiau (Procop. de Edif. lib. iv. c. 2. 
Itmcar p 370. and \\ esteling.). 
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l»ia youth. By his command, the vessels of {gold and silver were re¬ 
moved from the churches in the neighbourhood, and even the suburbs 
of Constantinople: the ramparts were lined with trembling spectators: 
the golden gate was crowded with useless generals and tribunes, and 
the senate shared the fatigues and the apprehensions of the populace. 

But the eyes of the prince and people were directed to a feeble ve¬ 
teran, who was compelled by the public danger to resume the annour in 
which he had entered Carthage and defended Rome. The horses of the 
roval stables, of private citizens, and even of the circus, were hastily 
collected; the emulation of the old and young was roused by the name 
of Belisarius, and his first encampment was in the presence of a victori¬ 
ous enemy. His prudence, and the labour of the friendly peasants, se¬ 
cured, with a ditcn and rampart, the repose of the night: innumerable 
fires, and clouds of dust, were artfully contrived to magnify the opinion 
of his strength: his soldiers suddenly passed from despondency to pre¬ 
sumption ; and while ten thousand voices demanded the battle, Belisarius 
dissembled his knowledge, that in the hour of trial he must depend on 
the firmness of three hundred veterans. The next morning the Bulga¬ 
rian cavalry advanced to the charge. But they heard the shouts of mul¬ 
titudes, they beheld the arms and discipline of the front ; they were 
assaulted on the flanks by two ambuscades which rose from the woods; 
their foremost warriors fell by the hand of the aged hero and his guards; 
and the swiftness of their evolutions was rendered useless by tha close 
attack and rapid pursuit of the Romans. In this action (so speedy was 
their flight) the Bulgarians lost only four hundred horse ,* but Constan¬ 
tinople was saved; and Zabergan, who felt the hand of a master, with¬ 
drew to a respectful distance. But his friends were numerous in the 
councils of the emperor, and Belisarius obeyed with reluctance, the com¬ 
mands of envy and Justinian, which forbade him to achieve the deliver¬ 
ance of his country. On his return to the city, the people, still con¬ 
scious of their danger, accompanied his triumph with acclamations 
of joy and gratitude, which were imputed as a crime to the victorious 
general. But when he entered the palace, the courtiers were silent, 
and the emperor, after a cold and thankless embrace, dismissed him to 
mingle with the train of slaves. Yet so deep was the impression of his 
glory on the minds of men, that Justinian, m the seventy-seventh year 
of his age, was encouraged to advance near forty miles from the capital, 
and to inspect in person the restoration of the long wail. The Bulga¬ 
rians wasted the summer in the plains of Thrace i _but they were inclined 
to peace by the failure of their rash attempts “bn^Greece and the Cherso- 
nesus A menace of killing their prisoners quickened the payment of 
heavy ransoms; and the departure of Zabergan was hastened by the re¬ 
port, that double-prowed vessels were built on the Danube to intercept 
his passage. The danger was soon forgotten; and a vain question, whe¬ 
ther their sovereign had shewn more wisdom or weakness, amused the 
idleness of the city.(l) 

About two years after the last victory of Belisarius, the emperor re¬ 
turned from a Thracian journey of health, or business, or devotion. Jus¬ 
tinian was afflicted by a pain 'in his head ; and his private entrv coun¬ 
tenanced the rumour of liis death. Before the third hour of the day, 
the bakers' shops were plundered of their bread, the houses were shut 
up, and every citizen, with hope or terror, prepared for the* impending 
tumult. The senators themselves, fearful and suspicions, were convened 
at the ninth hour; and the prefect received their commands to visit 
every quarter of the city, ana proclaim a general iliumination-for the 
recovery of the emperor's health. The ferment subsided ; but every Be¬ 
rn rhe Uolgamn war, and the lad victory of Kclisarins, are imperfectly represented In the 
prolix declamation of Agilhiat (lib. v. p. 151-174 > and the dry chronicle of Theophanei 
(p. 19, 188.). 
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eident betrayed the impotence of Hie government and the factious tem¬ 
per of the people: the guards were disposed to mutiny as often as their 
quarters were changed or their pay was withheld: the frequent calami¬ 
ties of fires and earthquakes afforded the opportunities of disorder; the 
disputes of the blues and greens, of the orthodox and heretics, degene¬ 
rated into bloody battles; and in the presence of the Persian ambassa¬ 
dor, Justinian blushed for himself and for his subjects. Capricious pap- 
don and arbitrary punishment imbittered the irirsonveness and discon¬ 
tent of a long reign; a conspiracy was formed in the palace; mid, un¬ 
less we are deceived by the names of Marcellus and sergius, the most 
virtuous and the most profligate of the courtiers were associated in the 
same designs. They had fixed the time of the execution; their rank 
gave them access to the royal banquet; and their black slaves (1) wore 
stationed in the vestibule and porticos, to announce the death of the ty¬ 
rant, and to excite a sedition in the capital. But the indiscretion of an 
Accomplice saved the poor remnant of the days of Justinian. The con¬ 
spirators were detected and seised, with daggers hidden undei; then- 
garments : MaroeUus died by his own hand, and Sergius was dragged 
from the Banctuary.(S) Pressed by remorse, or tempted by the hopes of 
safety, he accused two officers of the household of Belisarius; and tor¬ 
ture forced them to declare that they had acted according to the secret 
instructions of their patron.(S) Posterity will not hastily believe that a 
hero, who, in the vigour of life, had disdained the fairest offers of ambi¬ 
tion and revenge, should stoop to the murder Of his prince, whom he 
could not long expect to survive. His follow ers were impatient to fiy ; 
but -flight must have been supported by rebellion, and he had lived 
enough for nature and for glory/ Belisarius appeared before the council 
with less fear than indignation: after forty years' service, the emperor 
had prejudged his guilt; and injustice-was sanctified by the presence 
and authority of the patriarch. The life of Belisarius was graciously 
spared ; but his fortunes were sequestered, and from December to July 
he was guarded as a prisoner in his own palace. At length his inno¬ 
cence was acknowledged; his freedom ana honours were restored ; and 
death, which might be hastened by resentment and grief, removed him 
from the world about eight months after his deliverance. The name of 
Belisarius can never die : but instead of the funeral, the monuments, 
Hie statues, so justly due to his memory, 1 only read, that his treasures, 
the spoils Of the Goths and Vandals, were immediately confiscated by 
the emperor. Some decent portion was reserved, however, for the 
use of his widow; and as Antonina "had much to repent, she de¬ 
voted the last remains of her life and fortune to the foundation of 
a convent. Such is the simple and genuine 1 * 3 4 narrative of the fall of 
Belisarius and the ingratitude of Justmian.(i) That he was deprived 
of his eyes, and reduced by envy to beg his bread, “ Give a penny to 
Belisarius the general!” is a fiction ot later times,(4) which has ob- 

(1) Iviovr. They could scarcely be real Indiana; and the .Ethiopians, sometimes iknown by 
that-name, were never used by the ancient* as guard* or followers: they were the trilling, 
though costly objects of female and royal luxury (Terent- Eunuch, act 1. scene 9. Suetnn. hi 
August, c. ixmiil. wliba good note of Casauboii, in CaMguli, c. Ivil.). 

The Sergios (Vandal, lib. it c. Sl, St. Anecdot. c 5.) aud Marcellas (Goth lib ill. c. 
St) are mentioned by Piocppius See Thcophxney, p. 1U7 901. 

(3) Atanwritua (p. 3.) quotes an old Sysantlne MS wbieh has been printed lirAhe Impennm 
Orienta le of Baaduri 

(A) Ot the disgrace aud restoration of HeUsarina, the genutae original record is preserved 
In the fragment of John Habb (tom. II, p, 934—945 ), and the exact Chronicle of Theopbanes 
(p. 194—90*.). Cedrena* (Cotnpend 388.) and Zonsrat (tom. 11 lib. xiv. p. 69 ), seem 

to hesitate between the obsolete truth and tb* growing Msebood. 

(4) The source of tbit Idle fable may be derived from a miscellaneous work of tbe twelfth 
ceutdry, tbe CMHeda oT John Tsetses, a monk (Basil. 1546. ad caicem Lycopbront, Colon. 
AUobrog. 1614. in Corp. Poet. Gruc ). He relates the blindness and beggary of nelisarms m 
tan vulgar or political verses (Chiliad ill. no. 88. 339.-348. in Corp. Poet. Grac. tom. ii. 
p. 511.). 

> txirup«( ttXtvov npa’tuv tfioa -rip ptXiip 
BeXi aapup ofioKov tort Tip crrpaT»|XnTM 
On tvxU M*v tiofairti, airorvphoi 6’ apvovo c. 
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tained credit, or rather favour, as a strange example of the vicissitude 
of fortune.(l) 

If the emperor could rejoice in the death of Belrearius, he enjoyed 
the base satisfaction only eight months, the last period of a reign bf 
thirty-eight, and a life of eighty-three years It would be difficult to 
trace the character Of a prince Who is not thfe most conspicuous object of 
his own times: hut the confessions of an enemy may be received as the 
safest evidence of his virtues. The resemblance of Justinian to the bust 
of Domitian, ^maliciously urged ;(2) with the acknowledgment, however, 
of a well proportioned figure, a ruddy complexion, and a pleasing coun¬ 
tenance. The emperor was easy of access, patient of hearing, courteous 
and affable in discourse, and a master of the angry passions, which rage 
with such destructive violence in the breast of a despot. Procopius 
praises his temper to reproach him with calm and deliberate cruelty; 
but in the conspiracies which attacked his authority and person, a more 
candid judge will approve the justice or admire the clemency of Justi¬ 
nian. He excelled in the private virtues of chastity and temperance: 
but the impartial love of beauty would have been less mischievous, than 
his conjugal tenderness for Theodora, and his abstemious diet was regu¬ 
lated, not by tbeprudenceof a philosopher, but the superstitionof a monk. 
His repasts were short and frugal; on solemn fasts, he contented him¬ 
self with water and vegetables ; and such was his strength as well as fer¬ 
vour, that he frequently passed two days and as many nights without 
tasting any food. The measure of his sleep was not less rigorous: after 
the repose of a single hour, the body was awakened by the soul, and, to 
the astonishment of his chamberlains, Justinian walked or studied till 
the morning light. Such restless application prolonged his time for-the 
acquisition of kn'owledge,(3) and the dispatch of business: and he might 
seriously deserve the reproach of confounding, by minute and preposter¬ 
ous diligence, the general order of his. administration. The empordr 

{ irofessed himself a musician and architect, a poet and philosopher, a 
awyer and theologian: and if he failed in the enterprise of reconciling 
the Christian sects, the review of the Roman jurisprudence is a noble 
monument of his spirit and industry. In the government of the empire, 
he was less wise or less successful: the age was unfortunate; the peo¬ 
ple was oppressed and discontented: Theodora abused her power; a suc¬ 
cession of bad ministers disgraced his judgment; and Justinian was 
neither beloved in his life, nor regretted at his death. The love of fame 
was deeply implanted in his breast, but he condescended to the poor 
ambition of titles, honours, and contemporary praise ; and while he la¬ 
boured to fix the admiration, he forfeited the esteem and affection of 
the Romans. The design of the African and Italian wars was boldly 
conceived and executed: and his penetration discovered the talents of 
Belisarius in the camp, of Nerses In the palace. But the name of the 
emperor is eclipsed by the names of his victoriousgenerals; and Beli- 


Tbls moral or romantic tale *ti imported Into Italy with the language and matvasorlpta df 
Greece i repeated before the end of the dfteentb century by Crtninw, Poutamfs, and Vdtater- 
rauus; UtM Iced by Alcial, for the honour of the htw ; and defended by Btronitfs (a. D. 40. 
no. 2, ftc.) for the honour of the church. Yet Tretee* bhnaelf hud read in order chronicles, 
ifcat Beliaartu* did not lore hi* tight, and that he recovered his fame and fortunes. 

(1) The Matne In the vnUa Borghesent Kerne, hr* sitting posture, with an open taunt, which 
la vulgarly given to Beitsarkit, may be ascribed with more dignity to Aagtiillts in the act of 
propitiating Neinetu (Wiukleman, Hist de I’Art.tnm. ill p. *156.). Ex‘oectorm> vita etiam 
stlpcm, qnotannit, die certo, emeadicabat a pupulo, cavatn marram Meet perrtgentibu* p»ue- 
ben* (Sueton iu August c, 91. with an excellrftt-note «f Caentihsn ). 

(*) The rubor of Domitian it stigmatiaed, tptatuUy enough. the 'pen of Taehot (in Vlt. 
Agricol. c. 45 ); and baa beeu likewise noticed •hy tha^foamMf Pltny (Ptmegyr. c. 48.), hud 
Suetonius (in Domitian. c. 18. and Casattbon ad lochm.)* Procopios-(tnecdot c. 8 ) foot, 
ubly believes that only ore bnat of Domitian brfd reached.the sixth century. 

(3) The studies and science of Jusilaian are attested by the confession (Anecdot. c. 8. 13.). 
still more than by the praises (Gothic, lib. III. c. 31. de KdMc. Mb. i. Proem, c. 7.) of few 
cnpius. Consult the copious index of Alemantlas, and read the life of Justinian by Lndewtg 
(p. 13$—142 ). 
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earius still lives, to upbraid the envy and ingratitude of his sovereign. 
The partial favour of mankind applauds the genius of a conqueror, who 
leads and directs his subjects in the exercise of arms. The characters 
of Philip II. and of Justinian are distinguished by the cold ambition 
which delights in war, and declines the dangers of the field. Yet a co¬ 
lossal statue of bronze represented the emperor on horseback, preparing 
to march against the Persians in the habit and armour of Achilles. In 
the great square before the church of St. Sophia, this monument was 
raised on a crass column and a stone pedestal of seven steps; and the 
pillar of Theodosius, which weighed seven thousand four hundred pounds 
of silver, was removed from the same place by the avarice and vanity of 
Justinian. Future princes were more just or indulgent to his memory; 
the elder Andronicus, in the beginning of the fourteenth century, re- 

{ taired and beautified his equestrian statue; since the fall of the empire, 
t has been melted into cannon by the victorious Turks.(l) 

I shall conclude this chapter with the comets, the earthquakes, and 
the plague, which astonished or afflicted the age of Justinian. 

1. In the fifth year of his reign, and in the month of September, 
a comet(S) was seen luring twenty days in the western quarter of the 
heavens, and which shot itB rays into the north. Eight years afterward, 
while the sun was in Capricorn, another comet appeared to follow in 
the Sagittary: the size was gradqally increasing; the head was in the 
east, the tail in the west, and it remained visible about forty days. The 
nations, who gazed with astonishment, expected wars and calamities 
from their baleful influence; and these expectations were abundantly 
fulfilled. The astronomers dissembled their ignorance of the nature of 
these blazing stars, which they affected to represent as the floating 
meteors of the air; and few among them embraced the simple notion of 
Seneca and the Chaldeans, that they are only planets of a longer period 
and more eccentric motion,(9) Time and science have justified the 
conjectures and predictions of the Roman sage: the telescope has 
opened new worlds to the eyes of astronomers ;(4) and, in the narrow 
space of history and fable, one and the same comet is already found to 
have revisited the earth in seven equal revolutions of five hundred and 
seventy-five years. The first,(S>) which ascends beyond the Christian 
era one thousand seven hundred and sixty-seven years, is coeval with 
Ogyges, the father of Grecian antiquity. And this appearance explains 
the tradition which Varro has preserved, that under his reign the planet 
Venus changed her colour, size, figure, and course: a prodigy without 
example either in past «r succeeding ages.(6) The second visit in the 
year 1193, is darkly implied in the fable of Electra the seventh of the 
Pleiads, who have been reduced to six since the time of the Trojan war. 
That nymph, the wife of Dardanus, was unable to support the ruin of 
her country ; she abandoned the dances of her sister orbs, fled from th>i 
zodiac to the north pole, and obtained, from her dishevelled locks, the 


(1) flee in the C. P. Christiana of Ducange, (IU>. I. c. *4. no. 1.) a chain of original testi¬ 
monies, from Procopius in the the til, to Gyilioi In theaixteeiitn century. 




(p. 164.) the second by Procopius. (Persic, lib. it c 4 ) Yet I strongly suspect their 
identity. The paleness of the tun (Vandal, lib. ii. c. 14 ) Is supplied l*y '1 beopbanei (p. 158 ) 
to a different year. 

(5) Seneca’s seventh booh of Natural Questions displays, in the theory of comets, a phllo- 
aopbic mind. Yet should we not too candidly confound a vague prediction, a venter tempos, 
dec. with the merit of real discoveries. 

(4) Astronomers uray study Neivton and Hailey. I draw my bumble science from the ar¬ 
ticle Comet e, In the French Bneyclopedtrhy M. d’Alembert. 

(5) Whiston, the honest, pious, vtslonsly W tils ton, had fancied, for the era of Noah’s flood 
(two thousand two hundred and fottfetwo yea ill before Christ), a prior apparition of the same 
comet which drowned the earthrwttb its tall. 

(6) A dissertation of Freret (Metnoiresde i’AcadbiniedeaInscriptions, tom. x p 357 -377. j 
afford* a happy onion of philosophy and erudition. The phenomenon in the time oi ogyges 
was preserved by varro, (apod AufttiMlu. de Clvitate Del, 81. 8.) who quotes Castor, Own of 
Naples, and Adraitus of Cytlcus-Mobiles matbentaUci. the two subsequent periods are pro* 
served by the Greek myljwlogists and the spurious books of Sibylline verses. 
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name of the comet. The third period expires in the year 018, a date 
that exactly agrees with the tremendous comet of the Sibyl, and per¬ 
haps of Pliny, which arose in the west, two generations before the reign 
of Cyrus. The fourth apparition, forty-four years before the birth of 
Christ, is of all others tne most splendid ana important. After the 
death of Caesar, a long-haired star was conspicuous to Rome and to the 
nations, during the games which were exhibited by young Octavian, in 
honour of Venus and his uncle. The vulgar opinion, that it conveyed 
to heaven the divine soul of the dictator, was cherished and consecrated 
by the piety of a a statesman: while his secret superstition referred the 
comet to the glory of his own times.(l) The fifth visit has already been 
ascribed to the nfth year of Justinian, which coincides with the five 
hundred and thirty-first of the Christian era. And it may deserve 
notice, that in this, as in the preceding instance, the comet was followed, 
though at a longer interval, by a remarkable paleness of the Bun. The 
sixth return, in the year 1106, is recorded by the chronicles of Europe 
and China; aud in tne first fervour of the Crusades, the Christians and 
the Mahometans might surmise, with equal reason, that it portended 
the destruction of the infidels. The seventh phenomenon of 1680 was 
presented to the eyes of an enlightened age.(2) The philosophy of 
ilayle dispelled a prejudice which Milton’s muse had so recently adorned, 
that the comet, from its horrid hair, shakes pestilence anti toar.( 3) Its 
road in the heavens was observed with exquisite skill by Plamstead and 
Cassini; and the mathematical science of Bernoulli, Newton, and Hal¬ 
ley, investigated the laws of its revolutions. At the eighth period, in the 
year 2255, their calculations may perhaps be verifiea by the astrono¬ 
mers of some future capital in the Siberian or American wilderness. 

II. The near approach of a comet may injure or destroy the globe 
which wo inhabit; but the changes on its surface have been hitherto 
produced by the action of volcanos and earthquakes.(4) The nature of 
the soil may indicate the countries most exposed to these formidable 
concussions, since they are caused by subterraneous fires, and such fires 
are kindled by the union and fermentation of iron and sulphur. But 
their times and effects appear to lie beyond the reach of human curiosity, 
and the philosopher will discreetly abstain from the prediction of earth¬ 
quakes, till he has counted the arops of water that silently filtrate on 
the inflammable mineral, and measured the caverns which increase by 
resistance the explosion of the imprisoned air. Without assigning the 
cause, history will distinguish the periods in which these calamitous 
events have been rare or frequent, and will observe that this fever of 
the earth raged with uncommon violence during the reign of Jus¬ 
tinian.^) Each year is marked by the repetition of earthquakes, of 
such duration that Constantinople has been shaken above forty days; 
of such extent that the shock lias been communicated to the whole sur¬ 
face of the globe, or at least of the Roman empire. An impulse or 


(1) Plmy (Hitt. Nat. ii. S3 ) bat transcribed the original memorial of Augustus. Mairan, 
in bis most Ingenious letters totbe P. Pureunin, missionary in China, removes the games aud 
the comet of September, from the year 44 to the year 43, before the Christian era; but I am 
not totally subdued by the criticism of Ibe astronomer. (Opuscules, p. 975—351.) 

( 2 ) This last comet was visible in the mouth of December 1680. Bayle, who began bis 
Penscct sur le Comete in January, 1681, (CEuvres, tom. til ) waa forced to argue that a super- 
•nutvial comet would have confirmed the ancients in tbeir idolatry. Hernuulli (see bis Mloge, 
in Foutenelle, tom. v. p. 99.) was forced to allow that the tail though not the head, was a 
sign of the wrath of God. 

(3) Paradise Lost was published iu the year 1667; and the famous lines (lib. ii. 708, Ac.) 
winch startled the licenser, may allude to the recent comet of 1664, observed by f assiui at 
Rome in the presence of queen Christina (FonteneUe, In his &ogt tom. v. p. 538) Had 
Charles II betraved any symptoms of curiosity or faart 

( 4 ) for the cause of earthquakes, see Button, tom. I p. 509—536. Supplement a I'Hist. Na- 
turelle tom v p. 389—390 editiou in 4to.) Valmont do Romans (Diottooaire d’Hlstoire Na- 
turelle’. 'lYemblemens de Terre, Pyrites) Watson; Chemical RMays, tom. f. p. 181- 
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vibratory motion was felt; enormons chasms were opened, huge ami 
heavy bodies were discharged into the air, the sea alternately advanced 
and retreated beyond its ordinary Iwninds, and a mountain was torn 
from Libanus,(l) and cast into the waves, where it protected as a mole, 
the new harbour of Botrys(a) in Phoenicia. The stroke that agitates 
an anthill, may crush the insect myriads in the dust; yet truth must 
extort a confession, that man has industriously laboured for his own 
destruction. The institution of great cities, which include a nation 
within the limits of a wall, almost realizes the wish of Caligula, that the 
Roman people had but one neck. Two hundred and fifty thousand 
persons are said to have perished in the earthquake of Antioch, whose 
domestic multitudes were swelled by the conflux of strangers to the 
festival of the Ascension. The loss of I4erytus>(3) was of smaller account 
but of much greater value. That city, on the coast of Phoenicia, was 
illustrated by the study of the civil law, which opened the surest road 
to wealth and dignity : the schools of Berytus were filled with the rising 
spirits of the age, and many a youth was lost in the earthquake, who 
might have lived to be the scourge of the guardian of his country. In 
the.it; disasters, the architect becomes the enemy of mankind. The hut 
of a savage, or the tent of an Arab, may be thrown down m ithout injury 
to the inhabitant; and the Peruvians had reason to deride the folly of 
then* Spanish conquerors, who with so much cost and labour erected 
their own sepulchres. The rich marbles of a patrician are dashed on 
his own head: a whole people is buried under the ruins of public and 
private edifices, and the conflagration is kmdled and propagated by the 
innumerable fires which are necessary for the subsistence and manu¬ 
factures of a great city. Instead of the mutual sympathy which might 
comfort and assist the distressed, they dreadfully experience the vices 
and passions which are released from the fear of punishment ; the tot¬ 
tering houses are pillaged by intrepid avarice ; revenge embraces the 
moment, and selects the victim : and the earth often swallows the as¬ 
sassin, or the ravisher, in the consummation of their crimes. Supersti¬ 
tion involves the present danger with invisible terrors ; and if the image 
of death may sometimes be subservient to the virtue or repentance of 
individuals, an affrighted people is more forcibly moved to expect the 
end of the world, or to deprecate with servile homage the wratli of an 
avenging Deity. 

III. ^Ethiopia and Egypt have been stigmatized in every age, as the 
original source and seminary of the plague.(4) In a damp, hot, stag¬ 
nating air, this African fever is generated from the putrefaction of 
animal substances, and especially from the swarms of locusts, not less 
destructive to mankind in their death than in their lives. The fatal 
disease'which depopulated the earth in the time of Justinian and his 
successors,(5) first appeared in the neighbourhood of Pciusium, betwv it 
the Serboniari bog and the eastern channel of the Nile From thence, 
tracing as it were a double path, it spread to the east, over Sjria 

(l) An abrupt height, a perpendicular cape between Aradus and botrys, named liy tin* 
Greek! (<«> irpoaumo* and twrpoatavov or Aidowpovwvov, by the scrupulous Christians, 
(Polyb. lib v. p. 411. Pompon. Mela, lib. I. c. 13. p. 87.) cum Isaac Voss. OOservat. Mami- 
drell. Journey, p. S3,35. Pocock’s Description, vol. S. p 99. 

(3) Botrys was founded (aim. aute Christ. 935—903 ) by Ithnbal, king of Tyre. (Marsham. 

Canon. Chron. p. 387,388 ) Its poor representative, the village of l'auone, is now destitute 
of a harbour. * 

(37 The university, splendour, and ruin of Berytus, are celebrated by Heineccius, (p. 351 
—356 ) as an essential part of tbe history of the Konuu law It was overthown in the iwenty- 
fifth year of Justinian, A. D, 551, July 9; (I'bcopiiaiics, p. 193.) but AgathUs (lib li. p 51, 
5:’.) suspends tbe earthquake till he has achieved the Italian war. 

(4) | have read With pleasure Mead’s short, but elegant treatise concerning Pestilential Dis¬ 
orders, the eighth edition, Loiidou, 1733. 

(5) The great plague which raged in 513, and the following years, (Pagi. Critlca, tom. ii. 
p. 518.) must lie traced In Procopius, (Persic lib ii. c. 33, 33.) Agathias, (lib. v. p. 153,154.) 
kvagrlus, (lib. Iv. c. 39.) Paid Diacouus, (lib. II c. 4. p. 776, 777 ) Gregory uf lours, (tom. 
ii ilb. 4. c 5. p. SOS.) who styles it L.ues Tiifninana, and the Chronicles of Victor I'mmu. 
ueiisis, (p. 9 in Thesaur. Tempoiuni,) of MarceUimts, (p 51) and of lheophaues (|>. 158 ) 
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Persia, and the Indies, and penetrated to the west, along the coast of 
Africa, and over the continent of Europe. In the spring of the second 
year, Constantinople, during three or four months, was visited by the 
pestilence; and Procopius, who observed its progress and symptoms 
with the eyes of a physician,(l) has emulated the skill and diligence of 
Thucydides in the description of the plague of Athens.(9) The infec¬ 
tion was sometimes announced by the visions of a distempered fancy, 
and the victim despaired as soon as he had heard the menace and felt 
the stroke of an invisible spectre. But the greater number, in their 
beds, in the streets, in their usual occupation, were surprised by a 
slight fever ; so slight, indeed, that neither the pulse nor the colour of 
the patient gave any signs of the approaching danger. The same, the 
next, or the succeeding day, it was declared by the swelling of the 
glands, particularly those of the groin, of the arm-pits, and under the 
ear; and when those buboes or tumours w f ere opened, they were found 
to contain a coal, or black substance, of the size of a lentil. If they 
came to a just swelling and suppuration, the patient was saved by this 
kind and natural discharge of the morbid humour. But if they con¬ 
tinued hard and dry, a mortification quickly ensued, and the fifth day 
was commonly the term of his life. The fever was often accompanied 
with lethargy or delirium; tho bodies of the sick were covered with 
black pustules or carbuncles, the symptoms of immediate death; and in 
the constitutions too feeble to produce an eruption, the vomiting of 
blood was followed by a mortification of the bowels. To pregnant 
women the plague was generally mortal; yet one infant was drawn 
alive from his dead mother, and three mothers survived the loss of their 
infected foetus. Youth was the most perilous season; and the female 
sex was less susceptible than the male; but every rank and profession 
was attacked with indiscriminate rage, and many of those who escaped 
were deprived of the use of their speech, without being secure from a 
return of the disorder.(3) The physicians of Constantinople were zeal¬ 
ous and skilful. but their art was baffled by the various symptoms and 
pertinacious \ ehemence of the disease: the same remedies were pro¬ 
ductive of contrary effects, and the event capriciously disappointed their 
prognostics of death or recovery. The order of funerals, and the right 
of bepulclires, were confounded: those who were left without friends or 
servants, lay unburied in the streets, or in their desolate houses; and a 
magistrate was authorised to collect the promiscuous heaps of dead 
bodies, to transport them by land or water, and to inter them in deep 
pits beyond the precincts of the city. Their Own danger, and the pros¬ 
pects of public distress, awakened some remorse in the minds of the 
most vicious of mankind ; the confidence of health again revived their 

i i.issions and habits; but philosophy must disdain the observation of 
Procopius, that tho lives of such men were guarded by the peculiar 
favour of fortune or providence. He forgot, or perhaps he secretly re¬ 
collected, that the plague had touched the person of Justinian himself; 
but the abstemious diet of the emperor may suggest, as in the case of 
Socrates, a more rational and honourable cause for his recovery.(4) 

(1) Dr. Friend (Hist Medicm. in Opp. p. 416—430. Loud. 1733 ) is satisfied that Procopius 
must have studied physic, from hit knowledge and use of tlie technical words. Yet many 
words that are now scientific, were common and popular in the Clieek idiom. 

(3) See I hucjdldeg, lib. il c. 47—34. p. 127—133 edit linker, and the poetical description 
ot the same plague by Lucretius (lib. vi U36—1284.) I was indebted to Dr. Hunter for an 
elaborate commentary on this part of Thucydides, a uuartu of six hundred pages. (Venet. 
1003, apud Juntas,) which was pronounced lu bU Mark’s library, by Fabius PaulUnns, Utinen- 
sis, a ph)sictau and philosopher. 

(3) 1 hocydides (c. 31.) affirms that the infection could only lie once taken; but F.vagrlus, 
who had family experience ol the plague, observes, that softie persons, who had escaped the 
first, sunk under the second auack ; and this repetition to confirmed by Fabius Pauliinus, (p. 
388 ) I observe that on this head pbysiclaus are divided: and the nature and operation of 
the disease may not always lie similar. 

(4) it was thus that Socrates had been saved by his temperance, in the plague of Athens. (AuL 
Gellius, Noc. Attic. 2. 1 ) Dr. Mead accounts for the peculiar salubrity of religious bouses, 
by the two advantages of seclusion and abstinence (p. 19 19.). 
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During his sickness, the public consternation was expressed In the 
habits of the citizens; and their idleness and despondence occasioned a 
general scarcity in the capital of the east. 

Contagion is the inseparable symptom of the plague; which, by mu¬ 
tual respiration, is transfused from the infected persons to the lungs and 
stomach of those who approach them. While philosophers believe and 
tremble, it is singular, that the existence of a real danger should have 
been denied by a people most prone to vain and imaginary terrors.(l) 
Yet the fellow-citizens of Procopius were satisfied, by some short and 
partial experience, that the infection could not be gained by the closest 
conversation ;(2) and this persuasion might support the assiduity of 
friends or physicians in the care of the sick, whom inhuman prudence 
would have condemned to solitude and despair. But the fatal security, 
like the predestination of the Turks, must have aided the progress of 
the contagion j and those salutary precautions, to which Europe is in¬ 
debted for her safety, were unknown to the government of Justmian. 
No restraints were imposed on the free and frequent intercourse of the 
Homan provinces; from Persia to France, the nations were mingled and 
infected by wars and emigrations: and the pestilential odour, which 
lurks for years in a bale of cotton, was imported, by the abuse of trade, 
into the most distant regions. The mode of its propagation is explained 
by the remark of Procopius himself, that it always spread from the sea- 
coast to the inland country ; the most sequestered islands and moun¬ 
tains were successively visited; the places which had escaped the fury 
of its passage, were alone exposed to the contagion of the ensuing year. 
The winds might diffuse that subtlo venom; but, unless the atmosphere 
be previously disposed for its reception, the plague would soon expire in 
the cold or temperate climates of the earth. Such was the universal cor¬ 
ruption of the air, that the pestilence, which burst forth in the fifteenth 
year of Justinian, was not checked or alleviated by any difference of the 
seasons. In time, its first malignity was abated and dispersed ; the 
disease alternately languished and revived ; but it was not till the end 
of a calamitous period of fifty-two years, that mankind recovered then- 
health, or the air resumed its pure and salubrious quality. No facts 
have been preserved to sustain an account, or even a conjecture, of the 
numbers that perished in this extraordinary mortality. I only find, that 
during three months, five, and at length, ten thousand persons died each 
day at Constantinople ; that many cities of the east were left vacant, 
and that ir» several districts of Italy the harvest and the vintage wither¬ 
ed on the ground. The triple scourge of war, pestilence, and famine, 
afflicted the subjects of Justinian, and his reign is disgraced by a visible 
decrease of the human species, which has never been repaired in some 
of the fairest countries of the globe.(3) 

(1) Mead pioves llmt the plague U contagions, from Thucydides, Lucretius, Aristotle, 
Galen, and common experience (p. 10—2Q.), and he refutes (preface p. 2—13 ) the mini uy 
opinion of the French physicians who visited Marseilles in the year 171:0 Yet these weie the 
recent and enlightened spectators of a plague which, itt a few mouths, swept away fllty ilnui 
sand inhabitants (our la Pcste de Marseille, I’ai is 17%’J of a city that, m the present hour ot 
prosperity and trade, contains no mure than ninety tliouiguid souls (Netker, sur les Finances, 
tom. i. p. 231.). 

( 2 ) Tho strong assertions of Procopius— cuts yap larpio out* yap ilWrp—aie overthrown by 
the subsequent experience of livagrius. 

(S) After some figures of rhetoric, the sands of the sea, &c. Procopius (Anecdnt. c. 18.) 
attempts* more definite account: that pvptatat pvpia^um pvpm t had been exterminated under 
the reign ®f the imperial demon. 1 he expression is obscure in grammar and arithmetic, amt 
a literal Interpretation would produce several millions of millions Ah-mamius (p. 80 ), and 
Cousin (torn. In. p- 17* ). translate this passage " two hundred millionshut I am ignorant 
of their motives. If we diop the fuyuaiar, the remaining nvpiatm* pvptat, a myriad of my¬ 
riads, would furnish one hundred millions, a number not wholly Inadmissible. 
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CHAP. XL1V. 


Idea of the Roman jurisprudence.—The laws of the kings.—The twelve 
tables of the decemvirs .—2 ’he laws of the people.—The decrees of the 
senate.—The edicts of the magistrates and emperort.—Authority of the 
civilians. — Code, pandects, novels, and institutes, of Justinian. — I. 
Rights of persons .— II. Rights of things.—III. Private injuries and 
actions. — IV. Crimes and punishments. 

The vain titles of the victories of Justinian are crumbled into dust: 
but the name of the legislator is inscribed on a fair and everlasting mo¬ 
nument. Under his reign, and by his care, the civil jurisprudence was 
digested in the immortal works of the Code, the Pandects, and the 
Institutes ;(1) the public reason of the Romans has been silently or 
studiously transfused into the domestic institutions of Europe,(2) and 
the laws of Justinian still command the respect or obedience of inde¬ 
pendent nations. Wise or fortunate is the prince who connects his own 
reputation with the honour and interest of a perpetual order of men. 
The defence of their founder is the first cause, wnich in every age has 
exercised the zeal and industry of the civilians. They piously comme¬ 
morate his virtues; dissemble or deny his failings ; and fiercely chastise 
the guilt or folly of the rebels who presume to sully the majesty of the 
purple. The idolatry of love has provoked, as it usually happens, the 
rancour of opposition: the character of Justinian has been exposed to 
the blind vehemence of flattery and invective, and the injustice of a 
sect (the A nti-Ti ibonians) has refused all praise and merit to the 
prince, his ministers, and his laws.(.Y) Attached to no party, interested 
only for the truth and candour of history, and directed by the most 
temperate and skilful guides,(l) 1 enter with just diffidence on the sub¬ 
ject of civil law, which has exhausted so many learned lives, and clothed 
the walls of such spacious libraries. In a single, if possible in a short 
chapter, I shall trace the Roman jurisprudence from Romulus to Justi¬ 
nian,^) appreciate the labours of that emperor, and pause to contem¬ 
plate the principles of a science so important to the peace and happiness 
of society. The laws of a nation form the most instructive portion of 
its history ; and, although I have devoted myself to write the annals of 


(1) The civilian* of the dnikcr ace* lwvcei.latjlii.heil an absurd and incomprehensible mode 
of quoutiou, which is sup polled by authority and custom in their refeience* to the Code, 
the Pandects, and the lnt.Utotes, they mention (lie number lint of the book, but only of the 
law, and content themselves witb reciting the first woid* of the title to which It belongs; and 
of ti.ece titles there are more than a thousand. I nriewig (Vit. Justinlani, p 268 ) wishes to 
sb ike nit this pedantic yoke , and I have dated to adopt the simple and rational method of 
mm.htrmg the hook, the title, and the law 

(.ci many, lloheima, Hungary, Poland, and Stmlaud, Imve received them as commoti law or 
Hinton, in I ranee, Italy, &c they possess a dircu ><i luriircit influence, and they were 
lespci toil in I mtlaml, from .Stephen id Ed waul I our national Justinian (Duck, de Dsn et Auc- 
toritato Juris t ivilis, lib it < 1 8 —15 Hrmetcnis, Hist Juris Ciermauici, c. 3, 4. no. 55— 
124.ami the leiial historians ot each coimtiy 

(3) Tiancis Huitomaii, a learned and acute iawjei of the sixteenth century, wished to mor¬ 
tify Cnjaeius, mid to pie iso the Chancellor de I’llopital. His Anti- rrihonianus (which I have 
never been Able to proctue) was published m I’tencli III 1009: and his Sect was propagated 111 
Germany (llelnecclus, Opp, tom. lit syllogc 3. p. 171—183 ). 

(4) At the head of these guides I shall respectfully place the learned and perspicuous lleni- 
ectius, a German professor, who died nt Halle in the year 1711 (see his Eloge in the Nou voile 
Hi hi loth cpie Gerniauiqiie, tmn. ii. p. 51—64 ) His ample woiks have been collected m eight 
volumes in 4to Geneva, 1743—1748 Ihe treatises which I have separately used me, l. His- 
tnria Juris Romani et Gennanlci. Lngd. nsiav. 1740, in 8vo. 2. flynuguia Antiquitatuni lloma- 
naui JunspruUenlfain iliustraiitium, 2. vois iuHvu Traject ad Kbeniini 3 Klcmenta Juiis 
ChiIIh secundum Ordiuem In-titiitionum, laiftd Hat. 1741, in 8vo 1 l.leniouta J V. secun¬ 
dum Ordinern I’andectaruui, l'rajecl 1775!, ill 8'» 2 vols. 

(5) our original text I-. a tiaguient de Origine Juris (Pandect lib i tit. 2 ) of Pompomns, 
a Roman lawyer, who livid under the Antjnines (llemec. Gnu ui. syll 3 p. 66—126 ). It 
has been abridged, and probably inmipteu, bv Trthoutun, and siutc restored by Dyitkershock 
(Opp. tom 1. p 779—504.) 
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of a declining monarchy, I shall embrace the occasion to breathe the 
pure and invigorating air of the republic. 

The primitive government of liome(l) was composed, with some 
political skill, of an elective king, a council of nobles, and a general 
assembly of the people. War and religion were administered by the 
supreme magistrate; and he alone proposed the laws, which were debated 
in the senate, and finally ratified or rejected bv a majority of votes in 
the thirty curia; or parishes of the city. Romulus, Numa, and Servius 
Tullius, are celebrated as the most ancient legislators ; and each of 
them claims his peculiar part in the threefold division of jurispru¬ 
dence.^) The laws of marriage, the education of children, and the 
authority of parents, which may seem to draw their origin from nature 
itself, are ascribed to the untutored wisdom of Romulus. The law of 
nations and of religious worship, which Numa introduced, was derived 
from his nocturnal converse with the nymph Egeria. The civil law is 
attributed to the experience of Servius: he balanced the rights and 
fortunes of the seven classes of citizens; and guarded, by fifty new regu¬ 
lations, the observance of contracts and the punishment of crimes. Tho 
state, which he had inclined towards a democracy, was changed by the 
last Tar quin into lawless despotism; and when the kingly office was 
abolished, the patricians engrossed the benefits of freedom. The royal 
laws became odious or obsolete; the mysterious deposit was silently 
preserved by the priests and nobles; and, at the end of sixty years, the 
citizens of Rome still complained that the <' were ruled by the arbitrary 
sentence of tho magistrates. Yet the positive institutions of the kings 
hud blended themselves with the public and private manners of the city ; 
some fragments of that venerable jurisprudence(.S) were compiled by 
the diligence of antiquarians,(4) and above twenty texts still speak the 
rudeness of the Pelasgic idiom of the Latins.(S) 

I shall not repeat the well-known story of the decemvirs,(6) who sul¬ 
lied by their actions the honour of inscribing on brass, or wood, or ivory, 
the twelve tables of the Roman laws.(7) They were dictated by the 

(1) The constitutional history of the kings of Rome inay be studied lu the first hook of 
I ivy, and more copiously m Dion>sms Halicarnassensis (lib. ll p. 80—05 110 -130; lib iv. 
p. 198—320.), who sometimes betrays the character of n rhetoiici.m and a Greek. 

(5) '1 Isis threefold division of the law was applied to the three Homan kings by Justus 
Upsiiis (Opp. tom. tv. p. 279 ), is adopted by Gravina (Oiigmes Juris Civitis, p.38 edit. Lips. 
1737 ), and is reluctantly admitted by Mascou, his German editor. 

(3) The most ancient code or digest was styled Jus Papirianitm, from the first compiler, 
Ripirlns, who flourished somewhat before or after the Kegitugiom (Pandect lib i. tit. 2.) 
The best judicial critics, even Bynkershoek (torn i. p. 284, 285.), and lleinecciiis (Hist. 
J. C. K. lib. i. c. 16,17. and Opp. tom. In. sylloge 4 p. 1—8), give credit to this tale of 
roniponiiis, without sufficiently adverting to the v.tloc and rai it) of 'in h .i monument of the 
third century, of the illiterate city I much suspect that the Cains iMpirms, the Poiitifcx 
Maximus, who revived the laws of Numa (Dionys. Hal. Ini ill. p 171.), left only an oral 
tradition; and that the Jus Papirianmn of Granins Uacctis (Pandect. lib I tit. 16. leg H 
was not a commentary, hut an original work, compiled in the lime of '• ®sar (icnsorln de 
Die Natali, lib. iii. p IS fleker de latinltatc, J. C p 157 ). 

(4) A pompons, though feeble, attempt to restore the original, is made in the liistoire de 
la Jurisprudence Itowaine of Terasson, p. 22—72 Pans, 1730, iii folio, a work oi more pio 
miie than perfoitnance. 

(5) In the ycai 1411, seven or eight tables of brass were dug up between ‘'oitwin and fluhm 
A part of these, for the test is Etruscan, represents the primitive state of the l’el.isgic letters 
and language, which are asoibed by Herodotus to that district of Italy (lib. 1. c 56—38 ), 
though this difficult passage may be explained of a Crcstoua In Thrace (Notes de Larchci, 
tom. I. p 256 —261 ). The savage dialed of the Eugnhine tables has exercised, and ina> Mill 
elude, the divination of criticism; but the root is undoubtedly Latin, of the same age and 
character as the SalUre Carmen, which, in the lime of Horace, none could understand i lie 
Kotiiau idiom, by an infusion of Doric and AScllc Greek, was gradually ripened into the style 
of the twelve tables, of the Duillian column, of Ennius, of lereucc, and of Cicero (Gruter, 
Insert pt. tom. I. p. 143. Scipion MafTei, Isloria Diplomatics, p. 241—258. Bibliotbeque 
Itallque, tom. iii. p. 30 -41. 171—305; tom mv. p.1—52 ). 

(6) Compare Livy (lib. nl c. 81—59) with Dionysius llalicarnasseneis (lib. x p. G41j xi. 
p. <391 ). How concise and au I mated is tin Roufin:— how prolix and lifeless is the Greek 1 
Vet he has admirably judged the masters, and defined the rules, of historical t omposition 

(7) I rout the historians, tleineccms (Hi<-t J. It lib I. no. 26 ) maintains that the twelve 
tables wen of brass—sereaa in thetextof Pontpouius we lead eboien , tor which Scaliger has 
substituted rohoreax (ttjiikcrshock, p 286 ) Wood, biass, and notv, might be successively 
employ'd 
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ngitl and jttaluus spirit of an aristocracy, \» hidi had yielded with reluct* 
ance to the just demands of the people. But the substance of the 
twelve tables was adapted to the state of the city; and the Romans had 
emerged from barbarism, since they were capable of studying and em¬ 
bracing the institutions of their more enlightened neighbours. A wise 
Ephesian was driven by envy from his native country; before he could 
reach the shores of Latium, he had observed the various forms of human 
nature and civil society ; he imparted his knowledge to the legislators 
of Rome, and a statue was erected in the Forum to the perpetual me¬ 
mory of IIermodorus.(l) The names and divisions of the copper-money, 
the sole coin of the infant state, were of Dorian origin :(2) the harvests 
of Campania and Sicily relieved the wants of a people whose agriculture 
was often interrupted by war and faction; and since the trado was esta¬ 
blished,(3) the deputies, who sailed from the Tiber, might return from 
the same harbours with a more precious cargo of political wisdom. The 
colonies of Great Greece had transported"and improved the arts of their 
mother-country. Cumae and Rhegium, Crotona and Tarentum, Agri- 
gentum and Syracuse, were in the rank of the most flourishing cities. 
The disciples of Pythagoras applied philosophy to the use of govern¬ 
ment ; the unwritten laws of Cliarondas accepted the aid of poetry and 
music,(4) and Zaleucus framed the republic of the Locrians, which stood 
without alteration above two hundred years.(5) From a similar motive 
of national pride, both Livy and Dionysius are willing to believe, that 
the deputies of Rome visited Athens under the wise and splendid admi¬ 
nistration of Pericles ; and the laws of Solon were transfused into the 
twelve tables. If such an embassy had indeed been received from the 
Barbarians of Hesperia, the Roman name would have been familiar to 
the Greeks before the reign of Alexander ;(6) and the faintest evidence 
M ould have been explored and celebrated by the curiosity of succeeding 
times. But the Athenian monuments are silent; nor will it seem cre¬ 
dible that the patricians should undertake a long and perilous naviga¬ 
tion to copy the purest model of a democracy. In the comparison of 
the tables of Solon with those of the decemvirs, some casual resem¬ 
blance may he found; some rules which nature and reason have revealed 
to every society; some proofs of a common descent from Egypt or 


(0 His cmIc is mentioned l>> Cuero (I'usculan. Question. 5.36.) his statue by Pliny 
(ilia N.it Si 11) Jlie letter, dream, .uid prophecy, of Heraclitus, arc alike spurious 
0 PMol.u Give, Divers, p 337 ). 

Hus iiiLric.tte subject ot the .Sicilian and Roman money is ably discussed by Dr. Benu 
ley (Dissertation on the epistles of Plialans, p. 127—4730, whose powers in Ibis controversy 
wt ie i .died forth b) honour and lesentnient. 

( 3 ) I lie Romans, or tbetr allies, sailed as far as the fair promontory of Africa (Polyb. lib. 
in. p 1.7 edit, cassaubmi, in folio.J. Their voyages to Ciim.c, &c. aie noticed by Livy and 
Dionysius. 

(iiT his circumstance would alone prove the antiquity of Cliarondas, the legislator of Rhegium 
and i .it.lii.i, who, by a strange error nr Diodorus bit ulus (tom l. lib. 12. p. 485—432.;, is 
celelii.ned long afterward as the author of the policy ot Thulium. 

(>) /.ileiicus, whose existence has been rashly attat bed, had the incut ami glory of con. 
voting a b..ud ot outlaws (the Loci tans) into the mo t virtuous and orderly of the Greek 
repnhin s (Sec two Memeires of the Baron de st. Croix, sur la Legislation de la Giande On ce , 
Mem de I’Acadeuiie, tom. vlu p 276-333.). But the laws of Zaleucus and Chnroudas. 
which i in nosed on Diodorus and btohams, are the spurious composition of a Pythagorean 
sophist, whose fiaud has been detected by the crilical sagacity of Bentley (p. 335 —377.). 

(6) I seize the opportunity of tracing the progiess of this uatioual inlet course: 1. Herodotus 
and I hueydtdcs (A. U. C. 330—350.), appear ignorant of the name and existence of Rome 
(Joseph, contra Aplnn. tom. II. lib. i. c. 12. p. 444 edit, llavercainp ) 2. Theopoinpua 

(A. if C. 40b Pliu. 3.0) mentions the invasion of the Gauls, which is nnliccd in looser 
teims by Hcrachdcs Politicos (Plutarch in Canullo, p. 292. edit. H. Stephan ) 3 The ical 

or fabulous embassy ol the Romans to Alexander (A. U. C. 430.) is attested by Clitaichus 
3 . 9 ), liy Auslus and Aselepiades (Arrian, lib, vll. p. 294. 203), and by Meninon of 
Heraclea (apud Photiutw, rod. 221 p 725.), though laciily denied by l ivy. 4. I lieophra>ius 
(4. U C 440 ) primus extcinoimn aliqun de Romanis dtligenluui scnpsit (Phil. 3. 9.). 
5. I.jcophrou (A. U. » IhO—.500.) siatteicd the first seed of a Tiojau coluiiy, and the fublc 
of tile /Lucid, Cassandra. 1226-1280 

J’>f niti fti\.ire,;s as'/nrpa k«< puvapgmv 
Aa/joarec 

A bold prediction I'pfoie Uu einl i f thi Oi I Palm wir 
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PhcenLcia.( 1) But in all the great lines of public and private jurls^u- 
ilence, the legislators of Home and Athens appear to be strangers or 
adverse to each other. 

Whatever might be the origin or the merit of the twelve tableaus) 
they obtained among the Rofhans that blind and partial reverence which 
the lawyers of every country delight to bestow on their municipal insti¬ 
tutions. The study is recommended by Cicero(3) as equally pleasant 
and instructive. “ They amuse the mind by the remembrance of old 
“ words and the portrait of ancient manners; they inculcate the sound- 
“ est principles of government and morals; and I am not afraid to affirm, 
“ that the brief composition of the decemvirs surpasses in genuine 
“ value the libraries of Grecian philosophy. How admirable,” says Tully, 
with honest or affected prejudice “ is the wisdom of our ancestors! We 
“ alone are the masters of civil prudence, and our superiority is the more 
“ conspicuous, if we deign to cast our eyes on the rude and almost ridi- 
“ culous jurisprudence of Dracon, of Solon, and of Lycurgus.” The 
, twelve tables were committed to the memory of the young, and the me¬ 
ditation of the old , they were transcribed and illustrated with learned 
diligence: they had escaped the flames of the Gauls ; they subsisted in 
the age of Justinian, and their subsequent loss has been imperfectly 
restored by the labour of modern critics.(*l) But although these vene¬ 
rable monuments were considered as the rule of right, and the fountain 
of justice,(5) they were overwhelmed by the weight and variety of new 
laws, which, at the end of five centuries, became a grievance more into¬ 
lerable than the vices of the city.(C) T hree thousand br:iss plates, the 
acts of the senate and people, were deposited in the capitoI:(7) and 
some of the acts, as the Julian law against extortion, surpassed the 
number of a hundred chapters.(8) The decemvirs had neglected to im¬ 
port the sanction of Zaleucus, which so long maintained the integrity of 
his republic. A Locrian, who proposed any new law, stood forth in the 
assembly of the people with a cord round his neck, and if the law was 
rejected, the innovator was instantly strangled. 

The decemvirs had been named, and their tables were approved, by 
an assembly of the centuries, in which riches preponderated against num¬ 
bers. To the first class of ltomans, the proprietors of one hundred thou¬ 
sand pounds of copper, (9) ninety-eight votes were assigned, and only 


(1) The tenth table, de modo sepulture, was borrowed from Solon (Ciceio de Legilms, ii. 
23-2 C): tbefnrtum per laucem et iiduiii conceptual, is derived by Heineccius from the 
manners of Athena (Antiqiiitat. Ron> tom li p. 107—175 ). 'the right of killing a nocturnal 
thief, was declared by Moses, bolnu, and the decemvirs, (Exodus, xmi 3 Demosthenes cou- 
ira I imoiratctii, torn i. p 73G. edit. Reiske Marrob. Saturnalia, Jio i. c 4. tollatio Legum 
Mosiiitanuu et tloiiianariim, tit. vil. no. 1 p. 218 edit. Camiegietei ) 

(2) UpagcMi «t«i uve/HT rwt Is the praise of Diodorus (tom i lib m p 494 ), which may 
be fairly translated bv the eleganti atque absoluta bievitate verhortim & Aldus (Jelhus „ >ct 
Aim wi. 1, > 

(3) j js,en to Cttuo file I cgibns, it. £3 ), and bis repicsciitaiive (ra-sns (de Orat»n, I. 

4 ~>, 11 ). 

(t) bee Melttectius (Hist J. K. no. 29-53.), I have folloued the restonitmu of the tntlt ■ 
tables liy Cravina (Origlues J. C p. 280—307.) anil ieiavvm (Hiat de la junspiudeme Ho 
maiue, p. 94—208 ), 

(5) finis team juris (Tacit. Annat. tti. 27.). Foils omuis public! et mivati jutis (T. Liv 
iii 34.). 

(6) Depriucipils Juris, et qnibus ntndis ad hane muHittidinem inAiunitam ac vaiietatem 
legum perveninm sitaltiuadisserani (tacit. Annat In 25). tins de. p disquisition nils only 
two pages, but they are the, pages nf Tacitus. With equal sense, but with less energy, I i\> 
(iii. 34 ) had complained, in hoc liutueiiso allarum super alias at ervaumm legum cutnuio, iVt. 

(7) See Suetonius in Veapastano, t. 8. 

l«) Cicero ad Fanttliarev, 8. 8 

(9) Dionysius, with Arbuthtiot, and most of the moderns (except Eiseuschmidt de Poude- 
rihus, &c. p. 137—140.), represent the one bundled thousand asses by ten thousand Attic 
drachm®, or somewhat more than three hundred pounds sterling, tint their calculation can 
apply only to the latter times, when the as ras diminished to one-twenty fourth of its ancient 
weight: nor tan 1 believe that in the first aces, however destitute of the precious metals, a 
stncle ounce of sliver could have been ex< Irauced for seventy pounds of topper or brass A 
more simple and rational method is, to value the coppei itself according to the present rate, 
anil, after toinpariiitt the mint and the market prtie, the Koinaii and avoirdupois weight, the 
primitive as oi (toman pound of copper may be appreciated at one ( nglish shilling, and the 
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ninety-five were left for the six inferior classes, distributed according to 
their Rubstance by the artful policy of Servius. But the tribunes soon 
established a more specious and popular maxim, that every citizen has 
an equal right to enact the laws which he is bound to obey. Instead of 
the centuries, they convened the tribes, and the patricians, after an im¬ 
potent struggle, submitted to the decrees of an assembly, in which their 
votes were confounded with those of the meanest plebeians. Yet as long 
at the tribes successively passed over narrow bridges,{ 1) and gave their 
voices aloud, the eonduct of each citizen was exposed to the eyes and 
ears of his friends and countrymen. The insolvent debtor consulted 
the wishes of his creditor ; the client would have blushed to oppose the 
views of his patron: the general was followed by his veterans, and the 
aspect of the grave magistrate was a living lesson to the multitude. A 
new method of secret ballot abolished the influence of fear and 6hame, 
of honour and intercut, and the abuse of freedom accelerated the pro¬ 
gress of anarchy and despotism.(S) The Romans had aspired to be 
equal; they were levelled by the equality of servitude; and the dictates 
of Augustus were patiently ratified by the formal consent of the tribes 
or centuries. Once, and once only, he experienced a sincere and stre¬ 
nuous opposition, llis subjects had resigned all political liberty; they 
defended the freedom of domestic life. A law which enforced the ob- 
ligatxon, and strengthened the bonds of marriage, was clamorously re* 
jected ; Propertius, in the arms of Delia, applauded the victory of licen¬ 
tious love ; and the project of reform was suspended till a new and more 
tractable generation had arisen in the world.(3) Such an example was 
not necessary to instruct a prudent usurper, of the mischief of popular 
assemblies ; and their abolition, which Augustus had silently prepared, 
was accomplished without resistance, and almost without notice, on the 
accession of his suecessor.(4) Sixty thousand plebeian legislators, whom 
numbers made formidable, and poverty secure, were supplanted by six 
hundred senators, who held their honours, their fortunes, and their lives, 
by the clemency of the emperor. The lose of executive power was al¬ 
leviated by the gift of legislative authority; and Ulpian might assert, 
after the practice of two hundred years, that the decrees of the senate 
obtained the force and validity of laws. In the times of freedom, the 
resolves of the people had often been dictated by the the passion or error 
of the moment: the Cornelian, Pompeian, and Julian laws, were adapted 
by a single hand to the prevailing disorders : but the senate, under the 
reign of the Ca'sars, was composed of magistrates and lawyers, and in 
questions of private jurisprudence, the integrity of their judgment was 
seldom perverted by fear or interest.(3) 

! lie silence or ambiguity of the laws was supplied by the occasional 
edn ts of those magistrates who were invested with the honours of the 
rd.ite (6) This ancient prerogative of the Roman kings was transferred, 


oiii- hundred thousand asses of the first class amount d to live ibomeml pounds sterling. It 
will appear from the came reciomnsf, that an os sold at Rome lot if. a sheep for lOr and 
i qnaiter of wheat for If. lOr (Festiis, p 330. edit Pacicr, I'Iiii Hist. Matur xvln. 4.) nor 
do I m e any reason to reject these consequences, ninth model ate our ideas of the pocerty of 
the Hi hi Horn ms. 

(1) * ousiilt the common nrlters on the Homan Comitla, especially Sigoniu* and Beaufort, 
spaitbeim (de Priestantia et l)tn Numlsmatuiii, tom. it. dissert, s p. 1 !W, 193,) shews, on a 
curious medal, the Clsta, Pontes, Septa, Diribitor. the. 

(2) Cleero (de Legihiis, ni 16—18 ) debates this constitutional question, and assigns to his 
In other tinnitus the most unpopular side. 

(3) Prat tiintiiltii recusantium perferre non potui (Hueton. In August c. xxxlv.). See Pro- 
pern iis, lib. it. eleg vi Heiuecclus, in a separate history, has exhausted the whole subject 
of the Julian and Papian.Popp.san laws (Opp. tom. vlt. P. 1. p. 1 —479 ). 

(i) Tacit Annd. 1. lb. Lipsius, Excursus B. In TacIUicb. 

( F >J Non ainbigitnr c'uatum jus facere posse, is the decision of IJIpian (lib. xvf. ad Edict 
in Pandect lib i tit. ill. leg. ix ) Poinponius taxes the comiiu ot the people as a turb* 
lmtniiiitiii (Pandect, lib. I. tit u. It 1 *,, ix.}. 

(6) | he jus lioiinrarit'iii of the pr.et' r* and other magistrates is stnctly defined lu the Latin 
text of the institutes (lib i. tit. u no. ^ ) and more loosely explained in the Grech paraphrase 
of I'hcophilus (p. 53—58. edit. Reitz }, who chops the iuipoituiil woid honorarium. 
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in their respective offices, to the consuls and dictators, the censors and 
pnetors ; and a similar right was assumed by the tribunes of the people, 
the ediles, and the proconsuls. At Rome, and in the provinces, the 
duties of the subject, and the intentions of the governor, were pro¬ 
claimed ; and the civil jurisprudence was reformed by the annual edicts 
of the supreme judge, the praetor of the city. As soon as he ascended 
his tribunal, he announced by the voice of the crier, and afterwards in¬ 
scribed on a white wall, the rules which he proposed to follow in the de¬ 
cision of doubtful cases, and the relief which his equity would afford 
from the precise rigour of ancient statues. A principal of discretion 
more congenial to monarchy was introduced into the republic: the art 
of respecting the name, and eluding the efficacy, of the laws, was ini- 

5 roved by successive pmtors; subtleties and fictions were invented to 
efeat the plainest meaning of the decemvirs, and where the end was 
salutary, tne means were frequently absurd. The secret or probable 
wish or the dead was suffered to prevail over the order of succession and 
the forms of testaments ; and the claimant, who was excluded from the 
character of heir, accepted with equal pleasure from an indulgent praetor, 
the possession of the goods of his late kinsman or benefactor. In the 
redress of private wrongs, compensations and fines were substituted to 
the obsolete rigour of the twelve tables: time and space were annihi¬ 
lated by fanciful suppositions; and the plea of youth, or fraud, or vi¬ 
olence, annulled the obligation, or excused the performance, of an in¬ 
convenient contract. A jurisdiction thu<- vague and arbitrary was ex¬ 
posed to the most dangerous abuse ; the substance, as well as the form, 
of justice, were often sacrificed to the prejudices of virtue, the bias of 
laudable affection, and the grosser seductions of interest or resentment. 
But the errors or vices of each praetor expired with his annual office; 
such maxims alone as had been approved by reason and practice were 
copied by succeeding judges ; the rule of proceeding was defined by the 
solution of new cases; and the temptations of injustice were removed 
by the Cornelian law, which compelled the praetor of the year to adhere 
to the letter and spirit of his first proclamation.^) It was reserved for 
the curiosity and learning of Hadrian, to accomplish the design which 
had been conceived by the genius of Caesar; and tho praitomhip of Sal- 
vius Julian, an eminent lawyer, was immortalized by the composition of 
the FEarKTUAi, edict. This well-digested code was ratified by the em¬ 
peror and tbe senate; the long divorce of law and equity was at length 
reconciled; and, instead of the twelve tables, the perpetual edict was 
fixed as the invariable standard of civil jurisprudence.(2) 

From Augustus to Trajan, the modern Ctesars were content to pro¬ 
mulgate their edicts in the various characters of a Roman magistrate : 
and, in the decrees of the senate, the epistles and orations of the prim e 
were respectfully inserted. Hadrian (3) appears to hav v been the fi t 
who assumed, without disguise, tfye plenitude of legislative power. And 
this innovation, so agreeable to his active mind, was countenanced ]>y 
the patience of the times, and his long absence from the scat of ao\ em¬ 
inent. The same policy was embraced by succeeding nionarchs, and, 
according to the harsh metaphor of Tertullian, “ the gloomy and intri- 
“ cate forest of ancient laws was cleared away by the ave of royal man- 

(1) Dion Cassius (tom. t lib »x\vi, p 100.) fives perpetual edicts in the year of Home 
68(5. l'helr Institution, however, Is ascntied to the year .585 in the Acta Omnia, vilnrh have 
been published from tbe papers of Midovlcus Vlves. I'heir nuthenlu ity is suppoited or al¬ 
lowed by IMeiiius (Annul. Woman, tom. It. p 377, 378.) flrjsviii*, (ad Rueloii. p 778 ) Dud- 
well (Prselcetion Camden, p. €83 ), and Heiueicms , but a single word. Scutum Limhriciim, 
detceis the forgery (Movie’s Works, vol. I p 303 ) 

(2; The history of edicts Is composed, and the text of the perpetual edict is leslored hr the 
niastei-hand of Helnecems (Opp. tom. vli I*. 2. p 1-5(54), in whose researches I might 
safely acquiesce, in the Ar.idemy of Insi options, M. Douchaud has given a series of mcmoirt 
to Hus interesting subjet t of law and literature 

(3) His laws are the rtrH m tbe Code bee Dodwell fPnyim Camden, p. 310— 510.}, who 
wanders iroui the subject in confused reading and feeble paradox. 
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“ dates and constitutions.'^!) During four centuries, from Hadrian to 
Justinian, the public and private jurisprudence was moulded !>y the will 
of the sovereign; and few institutions, either human or divine, were 
permitted to stand on their former basis. The origin of imperial legis¬ 
lation was concealed by the darkness of ages and the terrors of armed 
despotism ; and a double fiction was propagated by the servility, or 
pernaps the ignorance, of the civilians who basked in the sunshine of 
the Roman and Byzantine courts. 1. To the prayer of the ancient 
Caesars, the people or the senate had sometimes granted u personal ex¬ 
emption from the obligation and penalty of particular statutes; and 
caen indulgence was an act of jurisdiction exercised by the republic over 
the first of her citizens. His humble privilege was at length trans¬ 
formed into the prerogative of a tyrant; and the Latin expression of 
released from the laws, (2) was supposed to exalt the emperor above all 
human restraints, and to leave his conscience and reason as the sacred 
measure of his conduct. 2. A similar dependence was implied in the 
decrees of the senate, which, in every reign, defined the titles and powers 
of an elective magistrate. But it was not before the ideas, and even 
the language of the Romans had been corrupted, that a royal law,(3) 
and an irrevocable gift of the people, were created bv the fancy or 
Ulpian, or more probably of Tnbonian himself *(4) and the origin of 
imperial power, though false in fact, and slavish in its consequence, was 
supported on a principle of freedom and justice. " The pleasure of the 
“ emperor has the vigour and effect of law, since the Roman people, by 
“ the royal law, have transferred to their prince the full extent of their 
“ own power and sovereignty.”(5) The will of a single man, of a child 
perhaps, was allowed to prevail over the wisdom of ages and the inclina¬ 
tions of millions ; and the degenerate Greeks were proud to declare, 
that in his hands alone the arbitrary exercise of legislation could be 
safely deposited. “ What interest or passion," exclaims Theophilus in 
the court of Justinian “ can reach the calm and sublime elevation of 
‘ f the monarch ? he is already master of the lives and fortunes of his 
“ subjects ; and those who have incurred his displeasure, are already 
“ numbered with the dead.(6) Disdaining the language of flattery, the 
historian may confess, that in cjuestions of private jurisprudence, the 
absolute sovereign of a great empire can seldom be influenced by any 
personal considerations. Virtue or even reason, will suggest to his im¬ 
partial mind, that he is the guardian of peace and equity, and that the 
interest of society is inseparably connected with liis own. Under the 
weakest and most vicious reign, the seat of justice was filled by the 
wisdom and integrity of Papinian and Ulpinn ;(7^ and the purest ma¬ 
terials of the Code and Pandects are inscribed with the names of Cara- 


(») TnUm ilium vetciem et sqmtllentem silvam legoin no vis prlucipiilium resciiptornm ct 
edit mm in securilius msc.i'iset ctedttis (Apolugct. c. iv p 50 edit H.tveitnoip.). He pin 
i mli to ptatsc the recent firmness of ■'everus, who irpealcd the useless or pernicious laws, 
nit limit any repaid to their age or authority. 

(2) rhe constitutional stvle of 1 embus .solutus is iiiisiuterprelcd by the ail nr ignorance of 
Piori Cassius fiom. i. lib lilt, p 715) On this occasion, his iditor, Kemur, joins the iini- 
vrisil (ensure which freedom and criticism liave pronounced against th.it slavish historian. 

(>) I he word (les regia) was still more recent than the tliiiif 'I he slaves ot (omuiodn* 
or taracalla ivould have started at the name of royalty. 

(1) See t.raviiia (Opp p. 5111-512), and Hcaufort (Repuhllque Romalne, tom I. p. 255 — 
271 ). He has made a proper use of two dissertations by John I'redeilrk Uronovlus aud Noodt, 
both translated with valuable notes, by tlarbevrac, 2 vols. m I2mo 1751. 

(>) Instant, lib 1. tit II, no 6 Pandect. Iil>. I tit.lv. leg I Cod Justinian, lib. I. fit. 
vvu. leg I n >. 7. In Ins antiquities and elements, Heloectlus has amply treated de const i- 
t tit loin hits pitncipuni, which are illustrated by Codefroy (Comment, ad Cod. I'beodus. lib. i. 
tit. 1—3 ), and Giavtua (p. 87—90) 

((,) I beophtlus. hi Parapbras Grsec Inslitnt. p 33,74 edit. Ifclfr- For hi* person, time, 
writings, see the l hcophilus of J. H. Mylius, Excurs. tii p 1034—1703 

(7) I brie Is more envy than reason in the complaint of Macilmis (Jul. Capitolin. c. xiti.) 

- -Ncfas esse leges videu Cotnmodi ct Caracall.e ct homiiiutn iinperitoriim voluutates.. Com- 
modus was made a luvit* by St virus (Iwistll, Prsciect. viii. p. 324, MS.) Yet be occurs 
only twice in the Pandects 
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calla and his ministers.(l) The tyrant of Rome was sometimes the 
benefactor of the provinces. A dagger terminated the crimes of Domi- 
tian ; but the prudence of Nerva confirmed his acts, which, in the joy 
of their deliverance, had been rescinded by an indignant senate.(2) 
Yet in the rescripts, (3) replies to the consultations of the magistrates, 
the wisest of princes might be deceived by a partial exposition of the 
case. And this abuse, which placed their hasty decisions on the same 
level with mature and deliberate acts of legislation, was ineffectually 
condemned by the sense and example of Trajan. The rescripts of the 
emperor, his grants and decrees, his edicts and. pragmatic sanctions, were 
subscribed in purple ink,(4) and transmitted to the provinces as general 
or special laws, which the magistrates were bound to execute, and the 
people to obey. Bat as their number continually multiplied, the rule 
of obedience became each day more doubtful and obscure, till the will of 
the sovereign was fixed and ascertained in the Gregorian, the Ilermu- 
genian, and the Theodosian codes. The two first, of which some frag¬ 
ments have escaped, were framed by two private lawyers, to preserve 
the constitutions of the Pagan emperors from Hadrian to Constantine. 
The third, which is still extant, was digested in sixteen books by the 
order of the young Theodosius, to consecrate the laws of the Christian 
princes from Constantine to his own reign. But the three codes ob¬ 
tained an equal authority in the tribunals; and any act which was not 
included in the sacred deposit, might be disregarded by the judge as 
spurious or obsolete.(5) 

Among savage nation's, the want of letters is imperfectly supplied by 
use of visible signs, which awaken attention, and perpetuate the re¬ 
membrance of any public or private transaction. The jurisprudence of 
the first Romans exhibited the scenes of a pantomime; the words were 
adapted to the gestures, and the slightest error or neglect in the forms 
of proceeding was sufficient to annul the substance of the fairest claim. 
The communion of the marriage-life was denoted by the necessary ele¬ 
ments of fire and water: (6) and the divorced wife resigned the bunch 
of keys, by the delivery of which she had been invested with the go¬ 
vernment of the family. The manumission of a son, or a slave, was 
performed by turning "him round with a gentle blow on the cheek: a 
work was prohibited by the casting of a stone; prescription was inter¬ 
rupted by the breaking of a branoh ; the clenched fist was the symbol 
of a pledge or deposit; the right hand was the gift of faith and confi¬ 
dence. The indenture of covenants was a broken straw ; weights and 
scales were introduced into every payment, and the heir who accepted a 
testament, was sometimes obliged to snap his fingers, to cast away his 
garments, and to leap and dance with real or affected transport..(7) If 
a citizen pursued any stolen goods into a neighbour’s bouse, he con¬ 
cealed his nakedness with a linen towel, and hid his face with a mask or 


;i) Of Antonins CaiatalU alone two bundled constitutions are extant in the Code, and 
with his lather one hundred and sixty. These two ponces are quoted fifty tunes in the Pan¬ 
dects and eight in the Institutes (Terassoti, p 265 ). 

(*> Win. Second. Eplstol. x. 66 button. hi Oonmian. c xxlii. 

(3) It was a maxim of Constantine, contra jus rescripts non valeant (Cod. rheodoa lib. I. 
tit. it. leg. i ). The emperors reluctantly allow some scrutiny Into the law and the fact, some 
delay, petition, &c. but these lusuiTIclent remedies are too much hi the discretion and at tbe 
peril of the Judge. 

(1) A compound of vcrmiljon and cinnabar, which marks the Imperial diplomas from I eo. 
I. (A. D. 470.) to tbe fall of the Greek empire (Blbliotheque Raisonw-e dc la Diplomatique, 
tom. I. p. 900—314. La in I, de Eruditlone Apostolorum, tom 11. p. 720— 726 ). ~ 

(5) Schultlng, Jurisprudent!* Ante-Justlnlanea, p. 681—718, Ctijacius assigned to Gregory 
the reigns from Hadrian to Galileans, and tbe continuation to bis fellow-labourer Hermogenes. 
This general division may be Just; but they often trespassed on each other’s ground. 

(6) Sctevolu, most probably Q. Cervldnis Scdsvola the master of I’apinian, considers tins 
.icccpUnce of fire and water as the essence os marriage (Pandect, lib. xxiv. tit. i. leg. Ixvi. 
See Hemctcius, Hist. J. R. no. 317.). 

(7) Cuero (de Ofllclis, i. 19 ) may state an ideal case, but St. Ambrose (de O(ficus, 3.2) 
appeals to tbe practice of ins own times, which lie understood as a lawyer and a magistrate. 
{SthiiUing ad Ulpian tragincnt, tit. xxil. no. 28. p 613 641.), 
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twain, lest he Bhoultl encounter the eyes of n virgin or a matron.(l). In 
a civil action, the plantiff touched the ear of his witness, seized his re¬ 
luctant adversary by the neck, and implored, in solemn lamentation, 
the aid of his fellow-citizens. The two competitors grasped each other's 
hand as if they stood prepared for combat before the tribunal of the 
prstor: he commanded them to produce the object of the dispute; they 
went, they returned, with measured steps, and a clod of earth was cast 
at his feet to represent the held for which they contended. This occult 
science of the words and actions of law was the inheritance of the pon¬ 
tiffs and the patricians. Like the Chaldean astrologers, they announced 
to their clients the days of business and repose; these important trifles 
were interwoven with the religion of Numa ; and, after the publication 
of the twelve tables, the Roman people were still enslaved by the igno¬ 
rance of judicial proceedings. The treachery of some plebeian officers 
at length revealed the profitable mystery : in a more enlightened age, 
the legal actions were d-.rided and observed; and the same antiquity 
which sanctified the practice, obliterated the use and meaning, of this 
primitive language.(S) 

A more liberal art was cultivated, however, by the sages of Rome, 
who, in a stricter sense, may be considered as the authors of the civil 
law. The alteration of the idiom and manners of the Romans, rendered 
the style of the twelve tables less familiar to each rising generation, and 
the doubtful passages were imperfectly explained by the study of legal 
antiquarians. To define the ambiguities, to circumscribe the latitude, 
to apply the principles, to extend the consequences, to reconcile the real 
or apparent contradictious, was a much nobler and more important task; 
and the province of legislation was silently invaded by the expounders 
of ancient statutes. Their subtle interpretations concurred with tho 
equity of tho pra»tor, to reform the tyranny of the darker ages: how¬ 
ever strange or intricate the means, it was the aim of artificial jurispru¬ 
dence to restore the simple dictates of nature find reason, and the skill 
of private citizens was usefully employed to undermine the public in¬ 
stitutions of their country. The revolution of almost one thousand 
years, from the twelve tables to the reign of Justinian, may be divided 
into three periods almost equal in duration, and distinguished from each 
other by the mode of instruction and the character of the civilians.(3) 
Pride and ignorance contributed, during the first period, to confine 
within narrow limits the science of tho Roman law. On the publiu days 
of uiaiket or assembly, the masters of the art were seen walking in the 
Forum, ready to impart the needful advice to the meanest of their fel¬ 
low citizens, from whose votes, on a future occasion, they might solicit 
a grateful return. As their years and honours increased, they seated 
themselves at home on a chair or tin one, to expect with patient gravity 
the visits of their clients, who, at the dawn of day, from the town and 
country, began to thunder at their door. The duties of social life, and 
the incidents of judicial proceeding, were the ordinary subject of these 

(1) Ibe furtuin lance llcloque concept uni was no longer understood in the time of the Au- 
tunnies (Aulna Otlliiu,, 16. 10 ) 'I he Attic derivation <>f Hcliictcins (Antiquiuu. Horn. lib. Iv. 
tit 1. n» 13—21,) Is supported hy the evidence of Ailstopbams, Ins scholiast and Pollux. 

(2) In his oration for Mureua (c 0-13 ), Cicero turns into udlcule the forms am) mysteries 
of the civilians, which are represented with more candour by Aldus Qellhit (Noct Attic. 20. 
10.). G ravins (Opp. p. 263—267.), and tlemeccius (Aiiliqnital. lib. iv. tit. vi.)> 

(3) The series of the civil lawveis is deduced by Pomponlus (de Origiiie Juris Pandect, 
lib. i. lit. ii.). Ibe moderns have discussed, with learning and criticism, this branch of 
literary history ; and among these I have chieAy been guided by aravina (p. 41—79), and 
Heiuecclus (Hist. 1. R. no. 113—331 ). Cicero, more especially in bis books de Oratoie, de 
Claris Oiatoribus, de Leglbus, and the Clavis Ciceroniana of Ernesti (under the names of 
Mucius, &c.), afford much genuine and pleasing information. Horace often alludes to the 
morning labours of civilians (Serin 1 1.10. Epist. 2 4.103, Ac. 

Agricolam landat juris leguinqoe peritus 

Sub galli cantum, coiisultor ubl ostia pulsat. 

Korns dulce dm fait et solemne, r< clusa 

Mane dome vvjilure, cl it nil pfomere Jtirn. 
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consultations, and the verbal or written opinion of the j nriseon fulls was 
framed according to the rules of prudence and law. Tho youths of their 
own order and family were permitted to listen ; their children enjoyed 
the benefit of more private lessons, and the Mucian race was long re¬ 
nowned for the hereditary knowledge of the civil law. The second pe¬ 
riod, the learned and splendid age of jurisprudence, may be extended 
from the birth of Cicero to the reign of Severus Alexander. A system 
was formed, schools were instituted, books were composed, and both the 
living and the dead became subservient to the instruction of the student. 
The tripartite of JElius Psetus, surnamed Catus, or the Cunning, was 
preserved as the oldest work of jurispiudence. Cato the censor derived 
some additional fame from his legal studies, and those of his son: tho 
kindred appellation of Mucius Scaevola was illustrated by three sages of 
the law; but the perfection of the science was ascribed to Servius Sul- 
picius their disciple, and the friend of Tully; and the long succession, 
which shone with equal lustre under the republic and under the Ctesars, 
is finally closed by the respectable characters of Papinian, of Paul, and 
ofUlpian. Their names, and the various titles of their productions, have 
been minutely preserve 1, and the example of Labeo may suggest some 
idea of their diligence and fecundity. That eminent lawyer of the Au¬ 
gustan age divided the year between the city and country, between 
business and composition; and four hundred books are enumerated as 
the fruit of his retirement. Of the collections of his rival Capito, the 
two hundred and fifty-ninth book is expressly quoted ; and few teachers 
could deliver their opinions in less than a u utury of volumes. In the 
third period, between the reigns of Alexander and Justinian, the oracles 
of jurisprudence were almost mute. The measure of curiosity had been 
filled; the throne was occupied by tyrants and barbarians; the active 
spirits were diverted by religious disputes, and the professors of Rome, 
Constantinople, and Berytus, were humbly content to repeat the lessons 
of their more enlightened predecessors. From the slow advances and 
rapid decay of these legal studies, it may be inferred, that they require 
a state of peace and refinement. From the multitude of voluminous 
civilians who fill the intermediate space, it is evident, that such studies 
may be pursued, and such works may be performed, with a common 
share of judgment, experience, and industry. The genius of Cicero and 
Virgil was more sensibly felt, as each revolving age had been found in¬ 
capable of producing a similar or a second: but the most eminent teach¬ 
ers of the law were assured of leaving disciples equal or superior to 
themselves in merit and reputation. 

The jurisprudence which had been grossly adapted to the wants of 
the first Romans, was polished and improved in the seventh century of 
the city, by the alliance of Grecian philosophy. The Scaevolas had been 
taught by use and experience; but Servius Sulpicius was the first civ: 
lian who established his art on a certain and general theory (1) For the 
discernment of truth and falshood, he applied, as an infallible rule, the 
logic of Aristotle and the stoics, reduced particular cases to general 
principles, and diffused over the shapeless mass, the light of order and 
eloquence. Cicero, his contemporary and friend, declined the reputa¬ 
tion of a professed lawyer; but the jurisprudence of his country was 
adorned by his incomparable genius, which converts into gold every ob¬ 
ject that it touches. After the example of Plato, he composed a re¬ 
public ; and, for the use # of his republic, a treatise of laws ; in which he 
labours to deduce, from a celestial origin, the wisdom and justice of the 
Roman constitution. The whole universe, according to his sublime hy¬ 
pothesis, forms one immense commonwealth: gods and men, who par- 

(1) Crassus, or rather Cicero himself, proposes (tie Oratore, 1. 41, 45.) an idea of the art 
or science of jurisprudence, which the eloquent, hut illiterate, Aittonius (l 58 ) aflecta to de¬ 
ride. It was partly executed l>y Servius Sulpicius (m Brutu, c. 41,), whose praises are ele¬ 
gantly varied in the classic Latinity of the Komau (.ravins (p. 60.) 
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ticipatc of the same essence, are members of the same community; rea¬ 
son prescribes the law of nature and nations; and all positive institu¬ 
tions, however modified by accident or custom, are drawn from the rule 
of right, which the Deity has inscribed on every virtuous mind. From 
these philosophical mysteries, he mildly excludes the Sceptics who re¬ 
fuse to believe, and the Epicureans who are unwilling to act. The latter 
disdain the care of the republic; he advises them to slumber in their 
shadv gardens. But he humbly entreats that the new academy would 
be silent, since her bold objections would too soon destroy the /air nnd 
well-ordered structure of his lofty system.(I) Plato, Aristotle, and 
Zeno, he represents as the only teachers who arm and instruct a citizen 
for the duties of social life. Of these, the armour of the Stoics (2) was 
found to be of the firmest temper; and it was chiefly worn, both for 
use and ornament, in the schools of jurisprudence. From the portico, 
the Roman civilians learned to live, to reason, and to die: but they im¬ 
bibed in some degree the prejudices of the sect; the love of paradox, 
the pertinacious habits of dispute, and a minute attachment to words 
and verbal distinctions. The superiority of form to matter, was intro¬ 
duced to ascertain the right of property: and the equality of crimes is 
countenanced by an opinion of Trebatius,(3) that he who touches the 
ear, touches tho whole body ; and that he who steals from a heap of 
corn, or a hogshead of wine, is guilty of the entire theft.(4) 

Arms, eloquence, and the study of the civil law, promoted a citizen to 
the honours of the Roman state ; and the three professions were some¬ 
times more conspicuous by their union in the same character. In the 
composition of the edict, a learned prsetor gave a sanction and prefer¬ 
ence to his private sentiments: the opinion of a censor, or a consul, 
was entertained with respect: and a doubtful interpretation of the 
laws might be suppoited by the virtues or triumphs of the civilian. The 
patrician arts were long protected by the veil of mystery; and in more 
enlightened times, the freedom of inquiry established the general prin¬ 
ciples of jurisprudence. Subtle and intricate cases wens elucidated by 
the disputes of the Forum; rules, axioms, and definitions,(5} were ad¬ 
mitted as the genuine dictates of reason; and £he consent oi the legal 
professors was interwoven into the practice of the tribunals. But these 
interpreters could neither enact nor execute the laws of the republic ; 
and the judges might disregard the authority of Scaavolas themselves, 
which was often overthrown by the eloquence or sophistry of an inge¬ 
nious pleader.(fi) Augustus and Tiberius were the first to adopt, as a 
useful engine, the science of the civilians; and their servile labours ac¬ 
commodated the old system to tho spirit and views of despotism. Un¬ 
der the fair pretence of securing the dignity of the art, the privilege of 
subscribing legal and valid opinions was confined to the sages of sena- 
torian or equestrian rank, who had been previously approved by tho 
judgment of the prince; and this monopoly prevailed, till Hadrian re¬ 
stored tho freedom of the profession to every citizen conscious of his 


(1) Peitiirhatiicetn antem omnium Lamm reruni academiam, banc ab Arcesila et Carueada 
reccntem, exorrmus ut silent, nam si mvasent in luce, quae satis acite lmtracta et composiia 
viileantur, lining edet rtiinns, quam quidem ego placare cnplo, submovere non audeo (de 
Leglbiis, i 13 ) from this passage alone Bentley (Remarks on Freetblnking, p. 850.) might 
have learned how (irmly Cicero believed in the specious doctrines which he has adorned. 

(S) 'I he Stoic philosophy was first taught at Rome by Panamas, the friend of the younger 
Srtplo (see bis life in the Mem. de I’Academte dee Inscriptions, tom. x. p. 75—89 j. 

(3) As he is quoted by Upbui (leg. 40. ad Sarbiitnui iu Pandect, lib xivii. tit. fl. leg. xxi.). 
Vet rrebatms, after he was a leading civilian, qiti ftinlliaui dux It, became an Epicurean 
(Cicero ad Fain. 7 5 ). Perhaps he was not constant or sincere in his new sect. 

(4) See Gnivimt (p> 45—51.) and the ineffectual cavils of Maacou. Heineccius (Hist. J. It. 
no. 125 ) quotes and approves a disteitation of Everard Otto de Stolen Jurisconsultoruiu 

1 ( 5 ) S \Ve have heard of the Catonian rule, ’.he AqnilMn stipulation, and the Manillan forms, 
of two hundred and eleven maxims, and of two hundred and foity-seveu definitions (Pandect. 


lib I tit. IB, 17.). 
(t>) Read titcro. 


lib. i. de Oratore, Topics, pio Murena. 
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Abilities and knowledge. The discretion of the praetor was now go¬ 
verned by the lessons of his teachers; the judges were enjoined to obey 
the comment as well aft the text of the law; and the use of codicils 
was a memorable innovation, which Augustus ratified by the advice of 
the civiiians.(l) 

The most absolute mandate could only require that the judges should 
agree with the civilians, if the civilians agreed among themselves. But 
positive institutions are often the result of custom mid prejudice; laws 
and language are ambiguous and arbitrary; where reason is incapable 
of pronouncing, the love of argument is inflamed by the envy of rivals, 
the vanity of masters, the blind attachment of their disciples: and the 
Homan jurisprudence was divided by the once famous sects of the Pro- 
cyliam and Sabiniant.{2) Two sages of the law, Ateius Capito and Au- 
tistius Labeo,(3) adorned the peace of the Augustan age : the former 
distinguished by the favour of the sovereign ; the latter more illustrious 
by his contempt of that favour, and his stern though harmless opposi¬ 
tion to the tyrant of Home. Their legal studies were influenced by the 
various colours of« the : r temper and principles. Labeo was attached to 
the form of the old republic ,* his rival embraced the more profitable 
substance of the rising monarchy. But the disposition of a courtier is 
tame and submissive; and Capito seldom presumed to deviate from tho 
sentiments, or at least from the words, of his predecessors: while tho 
bold republican pursued his independent ideas without fear of paradox 
or innovations. The freedom of Labeo was enslaved, however, by the 
rigour of his own conclusions, and he decided according to the letter of 
the law, the same questions which his indulgent competitor resolved 
with a latitude of equity more suitable to the common sen»e and feelings 
of mankind. If a fair exchange had been substituted to the payment of 
money, Capito still considered the transaction as a legal sale ;(4) and 
he consulted nature for the age of puberty, without confining his defi¬ 
nition to the precise period of twelve or fourteen years.(5) This oppo¬ 
sition of sentiments was propagated in the writings and lessons of the 
two founders; the schools of Capito and Labeo maintained their inve¬ 
terate conflict from the age of Augustus to that of Hadrian ;(6) and tho 
two sects derived their appellations from Sabinus and Proculus, their 
most celebrated teachers. The names of (Jassians and l'egimans were 
likewise applied to the same parties; but, by a strange reverse, the po¬ 
pular cause was in the hands of Pegasus,(7) a timid slave of Domitian, 


(1) See Pomponlns (de Orl«lne Juris Pandect, lib. i tit. ii. leg ii no. 47.), Heineccius 
fadliiMitiit. lib. I. tit. il. no. 8. lib. ii. tit. xxv. in Element, et AntiquiUt), and Gravliia (p. 
41--45 ). *Y«t the monopoly of Augustus, a harsh measure, would appear with some softcuiuf,' 
'"the contemporary evidence; and it was probably veiled by a decree of the senate. 

(“) I have perused the diatribe of Gotfndas Mascovlus, the learned Mascou, de Sectis .1: 
nscoiisultorutn (Ups las, 1728, in 12nio p 270), a learned treatise on a uurrow and bairei. 
ground. 

(3) Seethe character of Antlstius Labeo l» Tacitus (Anna!. 3.75.), and in an epistle <>f 
Ateius Capita (Aui. Gellius, IS. IS.), who accuses his rival of I ibertas minuet verora Yet 
Horace would not have lathed a virtuous and respectable senator; and I must adopt ilie 
emendation of Bentley, who reads Laliieiio iiisaniorfSerni. lib 111.82). Sea Mascou, de beats, 
(c I. p. 1—24.) 

(4) Jnatinlan (Inttitut. lib tii. tit. xxlil. and Tbeophll. Veffc Grac. p. 677,680.) has com- 
memoreted this weighty dispute, and the verses of Homer that were alleged on either side as 
1^1 authorities, it was decided by Paul (leg. xxxiil. ad Edict, lit Pandect, lib. xviil. tit. I. 
**«• »•). «««, In • new exchange, the buyert-onld riot be discriminated from Uie seUer. 

(5) Tills c^fstroTeriy M* likewise gWen for Ike HrociiUans to supersede the indecency of 

a seweb, and to Wttjw irlth thenpirnrism of Hippocrates, who was attached to the septenary 
number of two weefcs of years, ox seven hundred of days (Instilut. Ub i. tit. xxil). Plutarch 
and the stoics (de Maett. PhHotopb. lib. v. c. 24 ) assign a more natural reason. Fourteen 
years it the age—repr qv '4 trmpfiartKot tptrercu opiot. See the vestigia of the sects la 
Mascou, c. lx. p. 145—278. rr T 

(6) The aeries and conclusions of the sects are described by Mascou (c. 2—7 p. 24-120.) 
and it would be almost tWicoloas to pyalse bis equal justice to these obsolete sects. 

(7) At the Arst summons be Ales to the turbot couacil j yet Juvenal (Sat. lv. 73-81.) styles 
the prefect or bailiff of Rome sanetiulmus legum interpret. From his science, says the old 
scholiast, he was called, not a man, hut a book. He derived Uie singular name at ivgnvus 
front the galley which in» father commanded. 
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while the favourite of the Caesura was represented by CasBius,(l) who 
gloried in his descent from the patriot assassin. By the perpetual edict, 
the controversies of the sects were in a great measure determined. For 
that important work, the emperor Hadrian preferred the chief of the 
Sabinians ; the friends of monarchy prevailed; but the moderation of 
Salvius Julian insensibly reconciled the victors and the vanquished. 
Like the contemporary philosophers, the lawyers of the age of tne An- 
tonines disclaimed the authority of a master, and adopted from every 
system the most probable doctrines.(S) But their writings would have 
been less voluminous, had their choice been more unanimous. The 
conscience of the judge was perplexed by the number and weight of dis¬ 
cordant testimonies, and every sentence that his passion or interest 
might pronounce, was justified *by the sanction of some venerable name. 
An indulgent edict of the younger Theodosius excused him from the 
labour of comparing and weighing their arguments. Five civilians, 
Cains, Papinian, Paul, Ulpian, and Modestinus, were established as the 
oracles of jurisprudence: a majority was decisive; but if their opinions 
were equally divided, a casting vote was ascribed to the superior wisdom 
of Papinian.(3) 

When Justinian ascended the throne, the reformation of the Roman 
jurisprudence was an arduous but indispensable task. In the space of 
ten centuries, the infinite variety of laws and equal opinions had filled 
many thousand volumes, which no fortune could purchase and ho capa¬ 
city could digest. Books could; not easily be found ; and the judges, 
poor in the midst of riches, were reduced to the exercise Of their illite¬ 
rate discretion. The subjects of the Greek provinces were ignorant of 
the language that disposed of their lives ana properties; and the bar¬ 
barous dialect of the Latins was imperfectly studied in the academies of 
Berytus and Constantinople. As an Illyrian soldier, that idiom was 
familiar to the infancy of Justinian; his youth had been instructed by 
the lessons of jurisprudence, and his imperial choice selected the 'most 
learned civilians of the east, to labour with their sovereign in the work 
of reformation.(t) The theory of professors was assisted by the prac¬ 
tice of advocates, and the experience of magistrates; and the whole un¬ 
dertaking was animated by the spirit of Triboman.(5) This extraor¬ 
dinary man, the object of so much praise and censure, was a native of 
Side in Pamphylia; and his genius, like that of Bacon, embraced, as 
his own, all the business and knowledge of the age. Trjboman com¬ 
posed, both in prose and verse, on u strange diversity of curious and 
abstruse subjects (6)—a double panegyric of Justinian and the life of 
the philosopher Theodotus; the nature of happiness, and the duties of 
government; Homer’s catalogue and the four-and-twentv sorts of 
metre; the astronomical canon of Ptolemy ; the changes of tne months; 


(1) Ta'-it. Aunal 17. 7 Suetou. in Nerone, c. mvit. 

(V Mascou, de Sectis, (c. vili. p. 120—144). de Heriscundlt, a legal lerm which was ap¬ 
plied to these eclectic lawyers: herciacere ta synonymous to dmdere. 

(3) Seethe Theodosian Code, lib. i. tit. Iv. with Gortefroj's Commentary, tom. i. p. 30— 
S3. This decree might give occasion to Jesuitical disputes like those in the Lettrea Prnvin 
uates, whether a judge was obliged to follow the opinion of Papinian, or of a majority, 
against his Judgment, against his conscience, &c. Yet a legislator might give that opinion, 
however false, the validity, not of troth, but of law. 

(4) For the legal labours of Justinian, I have studied the preface to the institutes j the first, 
second, and third prefaces to the Pandects, the first and second preface to the' Code; and the 
code itself (lib i. tit xvii. de Veterl Jure enucleaudo). After these original testimonies, I have 
consulted, among the moderns, Heinecclus (Hist. J. R. no. 383—404.}, lerassou (Hist, de 
la Jurisprudence Romaine, p. 295—356), Gravlna (Opp. p. 03—109.) and Code wig, in his life 
of Justinian (p 19—123. 318 — 321. for the Code and Novels, p< *99—961, for the Digest or 
Pandects, p. 262—317 ). 

(5) For the character of Tiihonian, see the testimonies of Procopius (Persic, lib. i c. 23, 
24. Anecdot c. 3. 20 ) and Kuidas (tom III. p. 501. edit. Knster.), Ludewig (in VH. Justi* 
man. 175 -209.) works hard, very hard, to white-wash—the b(ack-a-moor. 

(6) I apply the two passages of Raidas to the same man*, eveiy circumstance so exactly 
tallies. Yet the lawyers appear tgnoiant; and Fabricius Is inclined to separate the two 
characters (BiliUot. Gr*c. tom. i. p. 341. 2. p. 518 3. p 418. 12. p. 346. 353. 474.) 
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the houses of the planets ; and the harmonic system of the world. To 
the literature of Greece he added the use of the Latin tongue; the Ro¬ 
man civilians were deposited in his library and in his mind; and he 
most assiduously cultivated those arts whicn opened the road of wealth 
and preferment. From the bar of the praetorian prefects, he raised him¬ 
self to the honours of qusstor, of consul, and oi master of the offices : 
the council of Justinian listened to his eloquence and wisdom, and envy 
was mitigated by the gentleness and affability of his manners. The re¬ 
proaches of impiety and avarice have stained the virtues or the reputa¬ 
tion of Tribonian. In a bigoted and persecuting court, the principal 
minister was accused of a secret aversion to the Christian faith, and was 
supposed to entertain the sentiments of an atheist and a Fagan, which 
have been imputed, inconsistently enough, to the last philosophers of 
Greece. His avarice was more clearly proved and more sensibly felt. 
If he were swayed by gifts in the administration of justice, the example 
of Bacon will again occur; nor can the merit of Tribonian atone for 
his baseness, if no degraded the sanctity of his profession; and if laws 
were every day enacted, modified, or repealed, for the base considera¬ 
tion of his private emolument. In the sedition of Constantinople, his 
removal was granted to the clamours, perhaps to the just indignation, 
of the people; but the quiestor was speedily restored, and till the hour 
of his death, he possessed, above twenty years, the favour and confidence 
of the emperor. His passive and dutiful submission has been honoured 
with the prait»e of Justinian himself, whoso vanity was incapablo of dis¬ 
cerning how often that submission degenerated into the grossest adu¬ 
lation. Tribonian adored the virtues in' his gracious master: the earth 
was unworthy of such a prince; and he affected a pious fear, that Jus¬ 
tinian, like Elijah or Romulus, would be snatched into the air, and 
translated alive to the mansions of celestial glory.(l) 

If Caesar had achieved the reformation of the Roman law, his creative 
genius, enlightened by reflection and study, would have given to the 
world a pure and original system of jurisprudence. Whatever flattery 
might suggest, the emperor of the east was afraid to establish his pri¬ 
vate judgment as the standard of equity : in the possession of legis¬ 
lative power, he borrowed the aid of time and opinion; and his labori¬ 
ous compilations are guarded by the sages and legislators of past times. 
Instead of a statue cast in a simple mould by the hand of an artist, the 
works of Justinian represent a tesselated pavement of antique and 
costly, but too often of incoherent, fragments. In the first year of Ins 
reign, he directed the faithful Tribonian, and nine learned associates, 
to revise the ordinances of his predecessors, as they were contained, 
since the time of Hadrian, in the Gregorian, Hermogeninn, and The- 
odosian codes; to purge the errors and contradictions, to retrench 
whatever was obsolete or superfluous, and to select the wise and salu¬ 
tary laws best adapted to the practice of the tribunals and the u- e of 
his subjects. The work was accomplished in fourteen months; and the 
twelve books or tablet > which*the new decemvirs produced, might he 
designed to imitate the labours of their Roman predecessors. The new 
code of Justinian was honoured with his name, and confirmed by his 
royal signature: authentic transcripts were multiplied by the pens of 
notaries and scribes; they were transmitted to the magistrates of the 
European, the Asiatic, and afterwards the African provinces: and the 
law of the empire was proclaimed on solemn festivals at the doors of 

(1) This story U related by Hesycluiis (de Viris llhistribui), Procopius (Anrcdot. c. xui), 
mid Siudas (tom. hi. p. 501.). Such flattery is Incredible' 

——Nihil eat quod credere de ae 
Non poterlt cum inudatur Dha nqtm potestaa 

Foiitenelle (tons. h p. 33 —39.) baa ridiculed the impudence of the modest 1 trail. But the 
tame I'nnteneile places tbe king above the divine August ns: and the sage Boiieau lias not 
blushed to my—** Le destln i set yeux n'oaeroit balancer.” Yet neither Augustin nor Louis 
XIV. were fools. 
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churches. A more arduous operation was still behind: to extract the 
spirit of jurisprudence from the decisions and conjectures, the questions 
nnd disputes, of the Roman civilians. Seventeen lawyers, with Tribo- 
nian at their head, were appointed by the emperor to exercise an absolute 
jurisdiction over the works of their predecessors. If they had obeyed 
his commands in ten veara, Justinian would have been sa ti sfied with 
their diligence ; and their rapid composition of the -dioest or pan¬ 
dects,(1) in three years, will deserve praise or censure, according to the 
merit of the execution. From the library of Tribonian, they chose 
forty, the most eminent civilians of former times :(2) two thousand 
treatises were comprised in an abridgment of fifty books; and it has 
been carefully recorded, that three millions of lines or sentences (8) 
were reduced, in this abstract, to the moderate number of one hundred 
and fifty thousand. The edition of this great work was delayed a month 
after that of the institutes ; and it seemed reasonable that the ele¬ 
ments should precede the digest of the Roman law. As soon as the em¬ 
peror had approved their labours, he ratified, by his legislative power, 
the speculations of these private citizens: their commentaries on the 
twelve tables, the perpetual edict, the laws of the people, and the de¬ 
crees of the senate, succeeded to the authority of the text; and the 
text was abandoned, as a useless, though venerable, relic of antiquity. 
The Code , the Pandects , and the Institutes , were declared to be the 
legitimate system of civil jurisprudence; they alone were admitted in 
the tribunals, and they alone were taught in the academies of Rome, 
Constantinople, and Berytus. Justinian addressed to the senate and 
provinces his eternal oracles; arid his pride { under the mask of piety, 
ascribed the consummation of this great design to the support and in¬ 
spiration of t he Deity. 

Since the emperor declined the fame and envy of original composition, 
we can only require at his hands, method, choice, and fidelity, the hum¬ 
ble, though indispensable, virtues of a compiler. Among the various 
combinations of ideas, it is difficult to assign any reasonable preference ; 
hut as the order of Justinian is different in his three works, it is possi¬ 
ble that all may be wrong ; and it is certain that two cannot be right. 
In the selection of ancient laws, he seems to have viewed his predeces¬ 
sors with jealousy, and with equal regard: the series could not ascend 
above the reign of Hadrian, ana the narrow distinction of Paganism and 
Christianity, introduced by the superstition of Theodosius, had been 
abolished by the consent of mankind. But the jurisprudence of the 
Pandects is circumscribed within a period of a hundred years, from the 
perpetual edict to the death of Severus Alexander: the civilians who 
lived under the first Caesars, are seldom permitted to speak, and only 
three names can be attributed to the age of the republic. The favourito 
of Justinian (it has been fiercely urged) was fearful of encountering the 
light of freedom and the gravity of the Roman sages. Tribonian con¬ 
demned to oblivion the genuine and native wisdom of Cato, the Scm- 
volas, and Sulpicius; while he invoked spirits more congenial to his own, 

(1) n<« Seurat (general receivers) was a common title of tbe Oreek miscellanies (Pllii. 
lTjit.it ad Hist. Natur.),. 1 be digests of Scaevula, Marcelliuus, Ceians, were already familiar 
«o tire civilians: but Justinian was m the tviong when be need tbe two appellations as syuo- 
nymou* Is the word Pandects Greek or Latin—masculine or feminine f Tlie diligent Brencfc- 
man will not presume to decide these momentous controversies (Hist. Pandect, p. 300—30*.). 

(2) Angelas t'oiitianus (lib v. Epist. ult) reckons thirty seven (p 193—200.) civilians 
quoted in the Pandects—a learned, and, for his times, ail e»trnordin<iry list. The Greek index 
to the I'andects enumerates tblrty-nme: and forty are produced by the indefatigable Fabri- 
cius (Ribliot Grsec. torn. Ill- p. 488—502.) Antoninus Augustas (de Nomlniboa Propriia; 
Pandect aped Lndewlg, p. 993.) is said to have added fifty-four names; bat they mutt be 
vague or second-hand references. 

(3) The Ztiv* of the Ancients MSS. may be strictly defined as sentences or periods of a 
complete sense, which, on the breadth of the parchment rolls or volumes, composed at many 
lines of unequal length The number ofZT<x<« in each book served as a check on tbe errors 
of the scribes (Ludewig, p. 211-215, (and his original author Suicer. TbeMuir. Eccteiiaat. 
tom. i. p. 1021-1036.). 
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the Syrians, G leeks, and Africans, who-flocked to the imperial court to 
study Latin as a foreign tongue, and jurisprudence as a lucrative pro¬ 
fession But the ministers of Justinian (1; were instructed to labour, 
not for the curiosity of antiquarians, but for the immediate benefit of 
his subjects. It was their duty to select the useful and practicable parts 
of the Roman law; and the writings of the old republicans, however 
curious or excellent, were no longer suited to the new system of man¬ 
ners, religion, and government. Perhaps, if the preceptors and friends 
of Cicero were still alive, our candour would acknowledge, that, except 
in purity of language,(2) their intrinsic merit was excelled by the school 
of Papinian and IJlpian. The science of the laws is the slow growth of 
time and experience, and the advantage both of method and materials 
is naturally assumed by the most recent authors. The civilians of the 
reign of the Antonines had studied the works of their predecessors: 
their philosophic spirit had mitigated the rigour of antiquity, simplified 
the forms of proceeding, and emerged from the jealousy and prejudice 
of the rival sects. The choice of the authorities that compose the Pan¬ 
dects, depended on the judgment of Triboniar : but the power of his 
sovereign could not absolve him from the saci< d obligations of truth and 
fidelity. As tho legislator of the empire, Justinian might repeal the 
acts of the Antonines, or condemn, as seditious, the free principles, 
which were maintained by tho last of the Roman lawyers (3) But the 
existence of past facts is placed beyond the reach of despotism ; and the 
emperor was guilty of fraud and forgery, when he corrupted the inte¬ 
grity of their text, inscribed with their venerable names the words and 
ideas of his servile reign,(4) and suppressed, by the hand of pow'er, the 
pure and authentic copies of their sentiments. The changes and inter¬ 
polations of Tribonian and his colleagues are excused by the pretence 
of uniformity: but their cares have been insufficient, and the antinomies, 
or contradictions of the Code and Pandects, still exercise the patience 
and subtlety of modern civilians.(5) 

A rumour devoid of evidence has been propagated by the enemies of 
Justinian ; that the jurisprudence of ancient Rome was reduced to ashes 
by the author of the Pandects, from the vain persuasion, that it was 
now either false or superfluous. Without usurping an office so invidi¬ 
ous, the emperor might safely commit to ignorance and time the ac¬ 
complishment of this destructive wish. Before the invention of printing 
and paper, the labour and the materials of writing could be purchased 
only by thp rich; and it may reasonably be computed, that the price of 
books was a hundred fold their present value.(6) Copies were slowly 
multiplied and cautiously renewed: the hopes of profit tempted the sa- 


(1) An ingenious and learned oration of Scbultinglus (Jurisprudent!-! Ante-Justinianra, p. 
883—907 ) justifies the choice nf Tiibonlau, against the passionate ch.i.scs of Francis H tto- 
•tnin and his sectaries 

(2) Strip away the crust of Tribonian, ant} allow for the use of technical words, and the Lit‘in 
of the Pandects will be found not unworthy of the silvei aae. It has been vehemently ar 
tacked by Laurent ms Valla, a fastidious grammarian of the fifteenth century, and by his apo 
legist Floridns Sahinns. It has been defended by Alciat and a nameless advocate (most pro¬ 
bably James Capelins). Their various treatises are collected by Duker (Opuscula de Lati- 
rutate veterum Jnrisconsaltorum, Lngd Bat. 1721. in 12mo.) 

(3) Nomina qnldem veteribus servavimus, legutn autem veritatem nosiraut ieiimus. Itaque 
siqufd erst in illit seduiosum, multa autem talla eraut Ibi reposita, hoc dectsuin estet deflni. 
turn, et io pcreplctiuin fluent deducta est qmeque lex (Cod. Justinian- lib. i. tit. xvii. leg. in. 
no. 10.). A frank confession 1 2 3 * * 6 

(i) The number of these emblemata (a polite name for forgeries) is much reduced by Rynk- 
ershoek (in the tour last books of bis observations), who poorly maintains the right of Justi¬ 
nian aud the duty of Tribonian. _ 

(3) i be antirnoniea, or opposite laws of the Code and Pandects, are sometimes the cause, 
and often the excuse, of the glorious uncertainty-of the civil law, which so ofteri affords what 
Montagne calls “ Questions pom 1’Aml.” See a flue passage of Franclscus luiduinus in Jus- 
tiuian (Jib II. p. 258, dec. apod Lndewi;!, p 303, 306 ). 

(6) when Fast,or Faustas. sold at Paris his first printed bibles as mannsrnpts, the price 
of a parchment copy was reduced from tonr or Ave hundred to sixty, fifty, and forty crowns. 
The public was at first pleased with the cheapness, and at length provoked by the discovery 
of the fraud. (Mattaire, Antral. Typograph. tom. i. p 13. first edition.) 
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crilegious scribes to erase the characters of antiquity, and Sophocles or 
Tacitus were obliged to resign the parchment to missals, homilies, and 
the golden legend.(l) If such was the fate of the most beautiful com¬ 
positions of genius, what stability could be expected for the dull and 
barren works of an obsolete science ? The Itooks of jurisjmidence were 
interesting to few, and entertaining to none; their value was connected 
with present use, and they sunk for ever as soon as that use was super¬ 
seded by the innovations of fashion, superior merit, or public authority. 
I n the age of peace and learning, between Cicero atm the last of the 
Antoniues, many losses had been already sustained, and some lumina¬ 
ries of the school, or Forum, were known only to the curious by tradi¬ 
tion and report. Three hundred and sixty years of disorder and decay 
accelerated the progress of oblivion; and it may fairly lie presumed, 
that of the writings, which Justinian is accused of neglecting, many 
were no longer to be found in the libraries of the east.(2) The copies 
of Pupinian or Ulpian, which the reformer had proscribed, were deemed 
unw ortliy of future notice; the twelve "tables, and praetorian edict in¬ 
sensibly vanished, and the monuments of ancient Rome were neglected 
or destroyed by the envy and ignorance of the Greeks. Even the Pan¬ 
dects themselves have escaped with difficulty and danger from the com¬ 
mon shipwreck, and criticism has pronounced, that all the editions and 
manuscripts of the west are derived from one original.(3) It yas tran¬ 
scribed at Constantinople the beginning of the seventh century, ( 4 ) was 
successively transported by the accidents of war and commerce to Amal- 
Piwi,(G) and Florence,(7) and is now deposited as a sacred re- 
ic (8) in the ancient palace of the republic (9) 

It is the first care of a reformer to prevent any future reformation. 
To maintain the text of the Pandects, the Institutes, mid the Code, the 
use of ciphers and abbreviations was rigorouslv proscribed ; and as Jus- 


(1) Tin* execrable practice pretailed from the eighth, and more especially fiom Itie twelfth, 
century, when it became almost univeisal (Monttaucon, iu the Memolres de I'Academie, 
tom. vi. p. 606, dec. Kibliotlieque Kaisonnee dc la Diplomatique, tom i. p. 17S.) 

(2) Poinponius (Pandect, lib. i. tit. ii. leg. II.) observes, that of the three founders of tbe 
civil law, Mncius, Brutus, and Manilius, extant volumlna, scripts Mauilil monuments; that of 
some old republican lawyers, base versantur eoruni senpta interntaiiul hoiniiium. Eight of 
tbe Augustan sages were reduced to a compendium : of (.ascellius, scripta non extant sed 
unus liber, dec. • of Trebatlus, minus frequeutantur. of Tiibero, libra paruui gratl Sunt. 
Many quotations in the Pandects are derived from books which Tribonfan never saw ; and in 
the long peiiodfrom the seventh to tbe thirteenth century of Koine, tbe apparent reading ot 
the modems successively depends on the knowledge and veracity of tlieir predecessors. 

(3) All, in several instances, repeat the errors of tbe scribe and tbe transpositions of some 
leaves In the Florentine Pandects. This fart if it be tiue, is decisive. Yet the Pandects are 
quoted by Ivo of Chartres (who died in 1117), by Theobald, archbishop of Canterbury, and 
by Vbcarius, our first professor, In the year 1140 (.Seldeu ad Fletam. c. 7. tom li. n. 1030— 
1UR5.). Have our Bntisb MSS of the Pandects been collated T 

(>) See the description of this original in Brenckman (Hist. Pandect. Florent lib. i. c. 2,3. 
p 4—17. and lib. ii.), Politian, an enthusiast, revered It as the authentic staudard of Justi¬ 
nian himself (p. 407, 406), but tins paradox is refuted by tbe abbreviations of the Floren¬ 
tine MS. (lib. ii. c. 3, p. 117—130). It is composed of two quarto volumes with large mar. 
gins, oil a thin parchment, and the Latin characters betray the band of a Greek scribe. 

(5) Hreiickinan, at the end of his history, has inserted two dissertations on tbe republic of 
Araalphi, and the Pisan war in the year 1185, &c. 

(6) The discovery of the Pandects at Anialplii (A. D. 1137.), is Arst noticed (in 1501) by 
Ludovicus Hologntniis (Brenckman, lib. i. c. 11. p 73, 74* lib. iv. c. 3 p. 4}7—435.) on tbe 
fauh-of a Pisan chronicle (p. 409, 410.), without a name or a date. 1 be whole story, though 
unknown to the twelfth century, embellished by ignorant ages, and suspected by rigid criti¬ 
cism, i* not, however, destitute of much internal probability (lib. 1. c. 4—8. p. lf—50). ibe 
Liber Pandectarum of Pisa was undoubtedly consulted in the fourteenth century by the great 
Bartolus (p 406, 407. See lib. i c 9 p. 50—63.). 

(7) Pisa was taken by tbe Florentines in tbe year 1406, and in 1411 tbe Psndects were 
transported to the capital. 7 hese events are authentic and famous 

(8) They were now bound m purple, deposited in a rich casket, and shewn to curious 
travellers by the monks and magistrates bareheaded, and with lighted tapers f Brenckman, 
lib. i. c. 10-13- p 63- 93.). 

(9) After tbe collations of Politiau, Bolognfnus, and Antoninus Augustinus, and the spleu- 
did edition of tbe Pandects by Tanrellus (in 1551), Henry Brenckman, a Dutchman, wider* 
took a pilgrimage to Ftoience, where he employed several years hi the study of a single ma¬ 
nuscript. His Distorts Pandectarum Fl'-rentinorum (Utrecht, 1732, in quftito), though a 
monument ot industry, is a small ponton of bis original design. 
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tiiiian recollected, that tho perpetual edict had been buried under the 
weight of commentators, he denounced the punishment of forgery 
against the rash civilians who should presume to interpret or pervert 
the will of their sovereign. The scholars of Aceursius, of Bartolus, of 
Cujaciua, should blush for their accumulated guilt, unless they dare to 
dispute his right of binding the authority of his successors, and the na¬ 
tive freedom of the mind. But the emperor was unable to fix his own 
inconstancy; and, while he boasted of renewing the exchange of Dio¬ 
mede, of transmuting brass into gold,(l) he discovered the necessity of 
purifying his gold from the mixture of baser alloy. Six years had not 
elapsed from the publication of the Code, before he condemned the im¬ 
perfect attempt, by a new and more accurate edition of the same work, 
which he enriched with two hundred of his own laws, arid fifty decisions 
of the darkest and more intricate points of jurisprudence. Every year, 
or, according to Procopius, each day of his long reign, was marked by 
some legal innovation. Many of his acts were rescinded by himself; 
many were rejected by his successors, many have been obliterated by 
time ; but the number of sixteen edicts, and one hundred and sixty- 
eight novkls,(2) Has been admitted into the authentic body of the ci\ il 
jurisprudence. In the opinion of a philosopher, superior to the preju¬ 
dices of his profession, these incessant, ana for the most part trilling, 
alterations, can he only explained by the venal spirit of a pi ince, who 
sold without shame his judgments and his laws.(3) The charge of the 
secret historian is indeed explicit and vehement ; hut the sole instance, 
which he produces, may be ascribed to the devotion as well as to the 
avarice of Justinia A wealthy bigot had bequeathed his inheritance 
to the church of Emesa; and its value was enhanced by the dexterity 
of an artist, who subscribed confessions of debt and promises of pay¬ 
ment with the names of the richest Syrians. They pleaded the esta¬ 
blished prescription of thirty or forty yeare ; but their defence was over¬ 
ruled by a retrospective edict, which extended the claims of the church 
to the term of a century ; an edict so uregnant with injustice and dis¬ 
order, that after serving this occasional purpose, it was prudently abo¬ 
lished in the same reign.(4) If candour will acquit the emperor himself, 
and transfer the corruption to his wife and favourites, the suspicion of 
so foul a vice must still degrade the majesty of his laws: and the advo¬ 
cates of Justinian may acknowledge, that such levity, whatsoever be the 
motive, is unworthy of a legislator and a mail. 

Monarchs seldom condescend to become the preceptors of their sub¬ 
jects ; and some praise is due to Justinian, by wnose command an ample 
system was reduced to a short and elementary treatise. Among the va¬ 
rious institutes of the Roman law,(5) those of Caius(6) were the most 
popular in the east and west ; and their use may be considered as an 

(1) Xyvvata \a\ntiwv ixaronflut ema/ionne apuil Moinerum pan• in omnia virhxis (1st 
Pnefat. ad Pandect ) A Hue of Milton Tasso would surprise its in an act of parliament. 
Ome omnia obtluere sancimus III omne sevum. Of the first code, lie sajs (ed Pnefat j, j i< 
.cteruum valiturum Man and for ever! 

(2) Novella is a classic adjective, but a barbarous substantive (Ludcwig. p. 21.3.), Instiuiati 
never collected tberu himself: the nip* collations, the legal standard of modern tribunals, con¬ 
sists of ninety-eight novels; but tbe number was increased by the diligence of Julian, 
Hatoaudei, and Cantina (Ludewig, p. 219.258. Aleman. Not. in Auecdot. p 98. 

(3) Montesquieu, Considerations sur ta Grandeur et la Decadence des Romanis, c. 20. tom. 
iil p. 501. in 4io On this occasion he throws aside the gown and cap «f a president A Mottirr. 

(4) Procopius, Anecdot. c. 28. A similar privilege was granted to the church of Rome 
(Novel 9.}. For the genehil lepeal of these mischievous indulgences, see novel. 111. and 
edict. 5. 

(5) Lactautius, ill his Institutes of Christianity, an elegant and specious work, proposes to 

imitate tbe title and method of the civilians. Quldam prudentes et arbitri aqnltatls lustltu* 
tioues Clvilis Juris composites edidernnt (lustltut. Dlviu. lib. i. c. 1.). Such as Llpi.ui, Paul. 
Floreutlus, Marciau. _ , , , , 

(fl) The miperor JusUnlaucallshlnisuum, though he died before the end of the second ceu 
lury. His Institutes are quoted by Servius, Boethius, Prise Inn, &c and the Epitome by Irian 
is still extant; (see the prolegomena and notes to the edition of Scbulnnc, hi tbe Jurispiu 
deniu Ante-Justiuianea, Lugd. Bat. 1717- Uelneccius, Hist J. R. no. 313. Ludeivig, in Vit. 
just, p 199 ) 
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evidence of their merit. They were selected by the imperial delegates, 
Tribonian. Theophilus, and Dorotheus: and the freedom and purity of 
the Antonincs was incrusted with the coarser materials of a degenerate 
age. The same volume which introduced the youth of Rome, Constan¬ 
tinople, and llerytus, to the gradual study of the Code and Pandects, is 
still precious to the historian, the philosopher, and the magistrate. The 
institute’s of Justinian are divided into four books; they proceed, 
with no contemptible method, from, I. Person#, to II. Things, and from 
things, to III. Actions; and the article IV. of Private Wrongs, is ter¬ 
minated by the principles of Criminal Laws. x 

I. The dictinction of ranks and persons, is the firmek basis of a mixed 
and limited government. In France, the remains of liberty are kept 
alive by the spirit, the honours, and even the prejudices, of fifty thou¬ 
sand nobles (1) Two hundred families suprity, in lineal descent, the se- 
coud branch of the English legislature, which maintains, between the 
king and commons, the balance of the constitution. A gradation of pa¬ 
tricians and plebeians, of strangers and subjects, has supported the Aris¬ 
tocracy of Genoa, Venice, and ancient Rome. The perfect equality of 
men is the point in which the extremes of democracy and despotism are 
confounded, since the majesty of the prince or people would be offended, 
if any heads were exalted above the level of tneir fellow-slaves or fel¬ 
low-citizens. In the decline of the Homan empire, the proud distinc¬ 
tions of the republic were gradually abolished, and the reason or instinct 
of Justinian completed the simple form of an absolute monarchy. The 
emperor could not eradicate the popular reverence which always waits 
on tho possession of hereditary wealth, or the memory of famous ances¬ 
tors. He delighted to honour with titles and emoluments, his generals, 
magistrates, and senators ; and his precarious indulgence communicated 
some rays of their glory to the persons of their wives and children. 
Rut in the eye of the law, all Roman citizens were equal, and all sub¬ 
jects of the empire were citizens of Rome. That inestimable character 
was degraded to an obsolete and empty name. The voice of a Roman 
could no longer enact his laws, or create the annual ministers of his 
power; his constitutional rights might have checked the arbitrary will 
of a master; and the bold adventurer from Germany or Arabia was 
admitted, with equal favour, to the civil and military command, which 
the citizen alone had been once entitled to assume over the conquests of 
liis lathers. The first Giesars had scrupulously guarded the distinction 
of ingenuous and servile birth, which was derided by the condition of the 
mother; and the candour of the laws was satisfied, if her freedom could 
he ascertained during a single moment between the conception and the 
delivery. The slaves who were liber.ited by a generous master imme¬ 
diately entered into the middle class of libertines or freedmen: but they 
could never be enfranchised from the duties of obedience and gratitude : 
whatever were the fruits of their industry, their patron and his family 
inherited the third part; or even the whole of tneir fortune, jf they 
died without children and without a testament. Justinian respected 
the rights of patrons; but his indulgence removed the badge of dis¬ 
grace from the two inferior orders of freedmen: whoever ceased to be 
a slave, obtained without reserve or delay, the station of a citizen ; and 
at lenjkh the dignity of an ingenious birth, which nature bad refused, 
was created, or supposed bv the omnipotence of the emperor. What¬ 
ever restraints of age, or forms, or numbers, had been formerly intro¬ 
duced to check the abuse of manumissions, and the too rapid increase 
of vile and indigent Romans, he finally abolished; and the spirit of his 

()) See the Annales 1 ’oUtlques de I’abbd de St 1’ierre, tom. i. p t5 who dates in the year 
1735. I’lie most ancient families claim thz immemorial possession of arms and Bets. Since 
the crusades, some, the most truly respectable, have been created by the king, for merit and 
services, I he icceiit and vulgar crowd is derived from the multitude of venal offices without 
trust or d icuity, which continually ennoble tlie wealthy plebeians. 
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laws promoted the extinction of domestic servitude. Yet the eastern 
provinces were filled, in the time of Justinian, with multitudes of slaves, 
either born or purchased for the use of their masters; and the price, 
from ten to seventy pieces of gold, was determined by their age, their 
strength, and their eaucation.( 1) But the hardships of this dependant 
state were continually diminished by the influence of government and 
religion; and the pride of a subject was no longer elated by his absolute 
dominion over the life and happiness of his bondsman.(2) 

The law of nature instructs most animals to cherish and educate their 
infant progeny. The law of reason inculcates to the human species the 
returns of that piety. But the exclusive, absolute, and perpetual do¬ 
minion of the father over his children, is peculiar to the Homan juris- 
prudence,(3) and seems to be coeval with the foundation of the city.(4) 
The paternal power was instituted or confirmed by Romulus himself ; 
and after the practice of three centuries, it was inscribed on the fourth 
table of the decemvirs. Jn the Forum, the senate, or the camp, the 
adult son of a Roman citizen enjoyed the public and private rights of a 

{ terson: in his fath jr’s house, he was a mere thing ; confounded by the 
aws with the moveables, the cattle, and the slaves, whom the capricious 
master might alienate or destroy without being responsible to any earthly 
tribunal. The hand which bestowed the daily sustenance might resume 
the voluntary gift, and whatever was acquired by the labour or fortune 
of the son, was impiediately lost in the property of the father. His 
stolen goods (his oxen or his children) might be recovered by the same 
action of theft ;(&) and if either had been guilty of a trespass, it was in 
his own option to compensate the damage, or resign to the injured 
party the obnoxious animal. At the call of indigence or avarice, the 
master of a family could dispose of his children or his t-laves. But the 
condition of the slave was far more advantageous, since he regained by 
the first manumission his alienated freedom: the son was again re¬ 
stored to his unnatural father; he might be condemned to servitude a 
second and third time, and it was not till after the third sale and deli¬ 
verance,($) that he was enfranchised from the domestic power which 
had been so repeatedly abused. Accrivding to his discretion, a father 
might chastise the real or imaginary faults of his children, by stripes, 
bv imprisonment, by exile, by sending them to the country to work in 
chains among the meanest of his servants. The majesty of a parent 
was armed with the power of life and death ;(7) and the examples of 
such bloody executions, which were sometimes praised and never pu- 


(1) If the option of a slave was bequeathed to several leeaterx, they dim lota, and tie 
losers were entitled to their share of his value, tvu pieces of gold f»i a corn moo servant or 
mail! under ten years, if above that age, twenty ; if they knew a trade, thirty s notaries or 
writers, Afty ; midwives or physicians, sixty; eunuchs under ten ye.m, tliiity pieces, tbove, 
flUy; if tradesmen, seventy (Cod. lib vi. ut. xliil. leg. iii). These legal prices are gene* 
rally below those of the market • * 

(5) For tlie state of slaves and freedmen, see liis'Untes, lib. I tit 5 -8. lib !i. tit W. hh. 
ui. tit. vill. 9. Pandects »r digest, lib i. lit. 5, 6 lib xxvvlii tit 1 - 4 andilit whole of ute 
fortieth book: Code, lib vi. tit. 4,5. lib vii ut. 1—2.1 Be it henceforward understood that, 
with the original text, of ti e Institutes and lamletts, the correspondent articles in the Anti¬ 
quities and Elements at lleiiirccius are implicitly quoted ; and with Ihe twenty-seven first 
hooks of the Pandects, the learned and rational Commentaries of Omul Noodt (Opera, torn. 
ii p 1—590. the end. Lugd. Bat. 1724 ). 

(5) See the patria pote-ta In the institutes (lib I. tit 9.), the Pandects (lib. I. tit. 6, 7.) 
and the Code (hh vm tit. 47—49.). Jus pctestuti* quod in llberns bnbeimis proprimn eg» 
nviutn RomaiioriittL. Nuili eiiiin alii sunt homines, qm talem in llheros Ijh beam poteaiatem 
qualein nos babemus. 

(4) Dionysius Hal. lib. ii p 9-1 95. Gravina (Opp. p. 286.) produces the tvoidi of the 
twelve tables. Papmtan (in tollatinue begum Homan, et Wonairarum. tit. iv. p. 204 ) styles 
this patria potestaus, lex reglu. tilplan (ad Sabin, Hh xx vi. in Pandect, lib I. fit. vi leg. 
viii.) says, jus potestatls moubus receptmn; and fuilosus filiiim in potentate habebit. How 
racred— or rather, how absurd ' 

(5) Pandect, iib xlvui tU. it leg. xiv. no 13, leg xvxviii. no. 1 Such «as the decision 
of I'lpiau and Paul. 

(6) I lie irma luancipatin is most clear y defined by IMpiau (Fragment, x p. > 01,592 edit, 
ficluilliitlt), and best illustrated In the Aiiliqtiilies of lletuctciiis 

(7) By Justinian, the old law, Hie |i>* net is «» the Homan lather (bistittit. iib iv tit. lx. 
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nished, may be traced in the annals of Rome,, beyond the times of 
Pompey and Augustus. Neither age, nor rank, nor the consular office, 
nor tne honours of a triumph, could exempt the most illustrious citizen 
from the bonds of filial subjection :(1) his own descendants were included 
in the family of their common ancestor; and the claims of adoption 
were not less sacred or less rigorous than those of nature. Without 
fear, though not without danger of abuse, the Roman legislators had 
reposed an unbounded confidence in the sentiments of paternal love; 
and the oppression was tempered bythe assurance, that each generation 
must succeed in its turn to the awful dignity of parent and master. 

The first limitation of paternal power is ascribed to the justice and 
humanity of Numa: and the maid, who, with his father's consent, had 
espoused a freeman, was protected fiom the disgrace of becoming the 
wife of a slave. In the first ages, when the city was pressed, and often 
famished by her Latin and Tuscan neighbours, the sale of children might 
be a frequent practice-; but as a Roman could not legally purchase the 
liberty of his fellow-citizen, the market must gradually mil, and the 
trade would be destroyed by the conquests of the republic. An imper¬ 
fect right of property was at length communicated to sons; and the 
three-fold distinction of profcctious, adventitious , and professional, was 
ascertained by the jurisprudence of the Code and Pandects.(2) Of all 
that proceeded from the father, he imparted only the use, and reserved 
the absolute dominion ; yet if his goods were sold, the filial portion was 
excepted, by a favourable interpretation, from the demands of the cre¬ 
ditors. In whatever accrued by marriage, giftj or collateral succession, 
the property was secured to the son ; but the father, unless he had been 
specially excluded, enjoyed the usufruct during his life. As a just and 
prudent reward of military virtue, the spoils of the enemy were acquired, 
possessed, and bequeathed by the soldier alone; and the fair analogy 
was extended to the emoluments of any liberal profession, the salary of 
public service, and the sacred liberality of the emperor or the empress. 
The life of a citizen was less exposed than his fortune to the abuse of 
paternal power. Yet his life might be adverse to the interest or pas¬ 
sions of an ur worthy father: the same crimes that flowed from the cor¬ 
ruption, were more sensibly felt by the humanity, of the Augustan age; 
and the cruel Erixo, who whipped his son till he expired, was savea by 
the emperor from the just fury of the niultitude.(3) The Roman father, 
from the licence of servile dominion, was reduced to the gravity and 
moderation of a judge. r fhe presence and opinion of Augustus con¬ 
firmed the sentence of exile pronounced against an intentional parricide 
by the domestic tribunal of Arius. Hadrian transported to an island 
the jealous parent, who, like a robber, had seized the opportunity ot 
hunting, to assassinate a youth, the incestuous lover or his step-mo¬ 
ther.^) A private jurisdiction is repugnant to the spirit or mo- 
nairhy; the parent was again reduced from a judge to an accuser; and 
the magistrates were enjoined by Severus Alexander to hear Jus com- 

iio. 7 ; is reported and repudiated. Some legal vestige* are left in (lie Pandect* (lib xliii. 
tit wit. leg hi. no 4 ) and (lie Coll.ttlo Legiim Knmaiiarmn et Mosaic arum (tit. ii. no. 3. 
p 189 ). 

(11 Except on public occasions, and hi tlie actual exercise of his office. In publieis loi is 
.it<iue iiiuiieribus, atque at tionilnis patrmn, jura cum fllioium qui in magistral!! smit, potesin- 
Ubus col lata iiiterqmesrere pauliiltini et ctmnlveie, &c. Aid. Gellius, Nodes Attic#, ii. 

Hie lessons of the philosopher (aunts were Instilled by the old and memorable example of 
latniis and we may (oiitemnlatc the same story iu the style of Uvy at. 34.), and the homely 
idiom of Clanding Qiiadrigaiiiis the annalist. 

(2) See the gradual enlargement and security of the filial pecnliiim iu the Institutes (lib. ii. 
lit. ix ), the Pandects (lib. xv tit I. lib. \ll. tit. I ) and the Code (lib. iv. tit. 2« f *7.). 

(3) I he examples of f rlxo and Arius are related by Seuecu (de dementia, 1. Id, 13.) the 
funnel with hotror, the latter with applause. 

(1) Quod lairouis magis quail) patiis jure emit Interfecit, Siam p-atria potestas in pietate 
drhet non its auocit.iie consist eie (Marcian, Institut. lib xlv. tis Pandect. Ub. xtviil tit. ix. 

I.g v ) 
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plaints and execute his sentence. He could no longer take the life of a 
son without incurring the guilt and punishment of murder; and the 

{ tains of parricide, from which he had been exempted by the Pompeian 
aw, were finally inflicted by the justice of Constantine.(l) The same 
protection was due to every period of existence : and reason must ap- 

} ilaud the humanity of Paulus, for imputing the crime of murder to the 
ether, who strangles, or starves, or abandons his new-born infant; or 
exposes him in a public place to find the mercy which he himself had de¬ 
nied. But the exposition of children was the prevailing and stubborn vice 
of antiquity ; it was sometimes practised, often permitted, almost always 
practised with impunity, by the nations who never entertained the Ho¬ 
man ideas of paternal power; and the dramatic poets, who appeal to the 
human heart, represent with indifference a popular custom which was 
palliated by the motives of economy and commpassion.(Q) If the father 
could subdue his own feelings, be might escape, though not the censure, 
at least the chastisement, of the laws: and the ltoman empire was 
stained with the blood of infants, till such murders were included, by 
Valentinian and his colleagues, in the letter and spirit of the Cornelian 
law. The lessons of jurisprudence (8) and Christianity had been insuffi¬ 
cient to eradicate this inhuman practice, till their gentle influence was 
fortified by the terrors of capital punishment.(4) 

Experience has proved, that savages are the tyrants of the female 
sex, and that the condition of woihen is usually softened by the refine¬ 
ments of social life. In the hope of a robust progeny, Lycurgus had 
delayed the season of marriage ; it was fixed by Numa at the tender age 
of twelve years, that the ltoman husband might educate to his will a 

E ure and obedient virgin. (5) According to the custom of antiquity, he 
ought his bride of her parents, and she fulfilled the eoemptionj by pur¬ 
chasing with three pieces of oopper, a just introduction to his house and 
household deities. A sacrifice ot fruits was offered by the pontiffs in the 
presence of ten witnesses ; the contracting parties were seated on the 
same eheepskin; they tasted a salt cake of far or rice; and this confar- 
» ration,(6) which denoted the ancient food of Italy, served as an em¬ 
blem of their mystic union of mind and body. But this union on the 
side of the woman w r as rigorous and unequal; and she renounced the 
name and worship of her father's house, to embrace a new servitude, de¬ 
corated only by the title of adoption. A fiction of the law, neither ra¬ 
tional nor elegant, bestowed on the mother of a family (7) (her proper 

(1) The Pompeian and Cornelian laws de sicarhs and paracidis, are repeated, or rather 
abridged, with the last supplements of Alexander Severn*, Constantine, and Viilentndnii, In 
the Pandects (Irb. xlvlii. tit. 8, 9.), and Code (ill) lx. tit 16, 17). See likewise the 1 lie* 
odosUn Code (lib. ix (it. xi. 15.), with Godet'my’s Commentary (tom. in p 81 113), wlw 
pours a Hood of ancient and modern learning over these penal laws. 

(2) When the ihreines of Terence reproaches his wife for not obevng lus orders a.id ex¬ 
posing their infant, he speaks like a father and a master, and silences the scruples ot a ic dish 
woman. See Apiileius(Metauorph. lib x p 337. edit. Oelpbin ). 

3) The opinion of the lawyers, and the.dlscrciion of the magistrates, had inti oil utetl m the 
time of lacitns some legal restraints, which might support Ins contrast of the bom mote* of 
the Germans to the bona: leges alibi—that is to say, at Home (de Mori bus Gcimauoium, <. 
xix.). Tenullian fad Nationes, lib i. c. 15.) refutes Ills own charges and those oi Ins lm> 
tliren, against the heathen Jurisprudence. 

(4) The wise and humane sentence of the civilian Paul (lib II Sentential uni m Pandect. 
lib. xxv. tit III. leg. iv ), it represented as a mere moral precept by Gerard Noodt (Opp. tom. 

J. iu Mine Pmillus. p. 567—588. and Amlea Responsio, p 591—606) who maintains the opi 
a ion of Jttstat Lipsius (Opp. tom. II. p. 409. ad Belgaa, cent. 1. epist. *5.), and as a positive 
binding law by Byiikerslioek (de Jure occidendi Liberos, Opp. tom. I. p. 318 -340. Cnr.e 
Secuudu, p WJ—427.). lit a learned but angry controversy, the two friends deviated into 
the opposite extremes. 

(5) Dlonys. Hal. Jib. II. p. 92,93. Plutarch, In Numa, p. 140, 141. To UlOfiO. KOI TO >l9ut 

KtxOapm Km adiKtov tirt rut fufutuvri jtveedat. 

(6) Among the winter frumenta, the trtticum, or bearded wheat; the slligo, or the mi beard¬ 
ed ; the far, adorea. oryxa, whose description perfectly tallies with the rice of Spam and 
Italy. I adopt this identity on the credit of M. Pauclon iu bit usetul and laborious Metro- 
iogie (p. 517—529 ). 

(7) Auliis Gellms (Noctes Attics, xviii. 6.) gives a ridiculous definition of /Ellus Mclissus, 
Mamma quae semel, materfamilias quae siepiiis pepetlt, as pordetra and bempha in the sow 
kind. He then adds the genuine meaning, qua: in matriinouiuin vel in mauuui couveuerat. 
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nppelliitioii) the strange characters of sister to her own children, and of 
daughter to her husband or master, who was invested with the plenitude 
of paternal power. By his judgment or caprice her behaviour was ap¬ 
proved, or censured, or chastised; he exercised the jurisdiction of life 
and death; and it was allowed, that in cases of adultery or drunken¬ 
ness^ 1) the sentence might be properly inflicted. She acquired and in¬ 
herited the sole profit of her lord ; and so clearly was woman defined, 
not as a person, but as a thing, that if the original title was deficient, 
she might be claimed, like other moveables, by the us« and possession 
of an entire year. The inclination of the Roman husband discharged 
or withheld the conjugal debt, so scrupulously exacted by the Athenian 
tind Jewish laws ;(2) but as polygamy was unknown, he could never 
admit to his bed a fairer or more favoured partner. 

After the Punic triumphs, the matrons of Rome aspired to the com¬ 
mon benefits of a free and opulent republic: their wishes were gratified 
by the indulgence of fathers and lovers, and their ambition was unsuc¬ 
cessfully resisted by the gravity of Cato the Censor.(3) They declined 
the solemnities of the olunuptials, defeated the annual prescription hv 
an absence of three days, ami, without losing their name Or indepen¬ 
dence, subscribed the liberal and definite terms of a marriage-contract. 
Of their private fortunes, they communicated the use, and secured the 
property ; the estates of a wife could neither be alienated nor mort¬ 
gaged by a prodigal husband; their mutual gifts were prohibited by the 
jealousy of the laws; and the misconduct or either party might a ford, 
under another name, a future subject for an action of theft. To this 
loose and voluntary compact, religious and civil rights were no longer 
essential; and between persons of a similar rank, the apparent commu¬ 
nity of life was allowed as sufficient evidence of their nuptials. The 
dignity of marriage was restored by the Christians, who derived all 
spiritual grace from the prayers of the faithful and the benediction of 
tiie priest or bishop. The origin, validity, and duties of the holy insti¬ 
tution, were regulated by the tradition of the synagogue, the precepts 
of the Gospel, and the canons of general or provincial synods ;(4) and 
the conscience of the Christians was awed by the decrees and censures 
of their ecclesiastical rulers. Yet the magistrates of Justinian were 
not subject to the authority of the church : the emperor consulted the 
unbelieving civilians of antiquity, and the choice of matrimonial laws in 
the Code and Pandects, is directed l>y the earthly motives of justice, 
policy, and the natural freedom of both sexes.(5) 

Besides the agreement of the parties, the essence of every rational 
contract, the Roman marriage required the previous Approbation of the 
parents. A father might be forced by some recent laws to supply the 
wants of a mature daughter; but even his insanity was not generally 

(1) It was enough to have tasted wine, or to have stolen the key of the cellar (Pint. Hial. 
Nat. xiv 11.) 

(t) Solon tequirea three payments per month By u>e Misna, a dal'y debt was imposed on 
an idle, vigorous yonug husband; twice a week on a citizen, once on a peasant; once in 
tinny days on a catncl-driver , once In six months on a seaman, lint the student or doctor 
was free fiom ttibnte; and no wile, if she received a weekly sustenance, could sue fur di¬ 
vorce : for one week a vow of abstinence was allowed. Polygamy divided, without multi¬ 
plying, the duties of the husband (Seldeii. Uxor Kbraica, Mb. lii. c. 6 m his works, \ol. ii. 

P 717-7*.). 

(3) On the oppian law we may hear the mitigating speech of Valerius Flaccns, and the 
severe censorial oration of the elder Cato, (Liv. xas.iv. 1—8 ) But we shall rattier bear the 
polished historian of the eight than the rough orators of the sixth, century of Borne. The 
primiples. and even the style, of tato are more accurately preset ved by A ulus Cictlins> (x. 
23.) 

(4) For the system of Jewish and Catholic matrimony, see Kelden (Uxor Ebraica, Opp. 
v,,|. It. p 529-8G0.), Bingham (Christian Antiquities, lib. xxll.), and Chaidou. (Hist, des 
Sacremens, tom vi.). 

(5) The civil laws of marriage are exposed in the institutes (lib. i. tit. x.), tbe Pandects, 
lib xxiii—xx v ) and the Code (lib. v.); but as the title dr ritu imptiarum is yet imperfect, we .ire 
obliged to explore the fragments of lliplan (tit. ix. p 590,391.), and the CotUtio tegnm Mo- 
fc.ucAi mil (tit \vi. p 790, 791.), with the notes of Pllhums and Scliutting. I hey hud. In the 
kouuucuUiy of Servius(on the first ticurgu and the fourth JEticid), two cl. lions passages. 
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allowed to supersede the necessity of his consent. The causes of the 
dissolution or matrimony have varied among the Romans ;(l) but the 
most solemn sacrament, the eonfarreation itself, might always, be done 
away by rights of a contrary tendency. In the first ages, the father of 
a family might sell his children, and his wife was reckoned in the num¬ 
ber of his children : the domestic judge might pronounce the death of 
the offender, or his mercy might expelher from his bed and house; but 
the slavery of the wretched female was hopeless and perpetual, unless 
he assertea for his own convenience the manly prerogative of divorce. 
The warmest applause has been lavished on the virtue of the Romans, 
who abstained from the exercise of this tempting privilege above fi\ e 
hundred years :(2) but the same fact evinces the unequal terms of a con¬ 
nexion in which the slave was unable to renounce her tyrant, and the 
tyrant was unwilling to relinquish his slave. When the Roman matrons 
became the equal and voluntary companions of their lords, a new juris¬ 
prudence was introduced, that marriage, like other partnerships, might 
be dissolved by the abdication of one of the associates. In three cen¬ 
turies of prosperity and corruption, this principle was enlarged to fre¬ 
quent practice and pernicious abuse. Passion, interest, or caprice, sug¬ 
gested daity motives for the dissolution of marriage ; a word, a sign, a 
message, a letter, the mandate of a freedman, declared the separation, 
the most tender of human connexions was degraded to a transient so¬ 
ciety of profit or pleasure. According to the various conditions of life, 
both sexes alternately felt the disgrace and injury ; an inconstant spouse 
transferred her wealth to a new family, abandoning a numerous, perhaps 
a spurious, progeny to the paternal authority and care of her late hus¬ 
band ; a beautiful virgin might be dismissed to the world, old, indigent, 
and friendless ; but the reluctance of the Romans, when they were 
pressed to marriage by Augustus, sufficiently marks, that the prevailing 
institutions were least favourable to the males. A specious theory is 
confuted by this free and perfect experiment, which demonstrates, that 
the liberty of divorce does not contribute to happiness and virtue. The 
facility of separation would destroy all mutual confidence, and iuflamo 
every trifling dispute: the minute difference between a husband and a 
stranger, which might so easily be removed, might still more easily be 
forgotten; and the matron, who in five years can submit to the em¬ 
braces of eight husbands, must cease to reverence the chastity of her 
own person.(3) 

Insufficient remedies followed, with distant and tardy steps, the ra¬ 
pid progress of the evil. The ancient worship of the Romans afforded 
a peculiar goddess to hear and reconcile the complaints of a married life ; 
but her epithet of Viriolaca,(4) the appeaser of husbands, too clearly 
indicates on which siae submission and repentance were always ex¬ 
pected. Every act of a citizen was subject to the judgment of the cen « 
sort ; the first who used the privilege of divorce assigned, at their com- 

(1) According to Plutaich (p 57-), Rnnutlui allowed onl> three giounds of a divorce - 
drunkenness, adultery, and false keys, otherwise the husband who abused his supremacy, 
forfeited half his goods to the wife, and half to the goddess Ceres, and offered a sacrifice 
(with the remainder; to the terrestrial deities. This strange law was either imaginary or 
transient. 

(21 In the year of Rome 583, Spurius carvilius Ruga repudiated a fair, a good, but a bar* 
ren wife (Dionysius Hal. lib il p. 93. Plutarch In Nunia, p 141, Valerius Maximus, lib. 
it. c. 1. Aulps Gelllos, tv. 7.). He was questioned by the censors, and bated by the people , 
but his divorce stood nulmpeacbed in law. 

(3) —Sic duut octo mariti 

Quiuque per antumnos. Juvenal Satir. vi. 80. 

A rapid succession which may yet be etedible, as well as the non consulum numero, sed mm- 
ritorum aintot suns compuiaut, of Seneca (do BeneAciis, ill. 16.). Jerome saw at Rome a 
triumphant husband bury bis twenty-lttst wife, drfao bad Interred tweuty-two of Ills less sturdy 
predecessors (Opp. tom. i. p. 90. ad tierontiam ). Rut the ten husbands in a month of the 
poet Martial Is an extravagant hyperbole (lib. iv. epigram, T). 

(4) Sacelluui Viri plane (Vutniua Maximus, Ub. it. c. 1) in tbe Palatine region appears in 
the tune ot Theodosius, In the description of Rome l»y Publius Victor. 
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mand, the motives of this conduct ;(I) and a senator was expelled for 
dismissing his virgin spouse without the knowledge or advice of hia 
friends. Whenever an action was instituted for the recovery of a mar¬ 
riage portion, the prator, as the guardian of equity, examined the cause 
and the characters, and gently inclined the scale in favour of the guilt¬ 
less and injured party. Augustus, who united the powers of both ma¬ 
gistrates, adopted their different modes of repressing or chastising the 
licence of divorce.(2) The.presence of seven Roman witnesses was re¬ 
quired for the validity of this solemn and deliberate act; if any adequate 
provocation had been given by the husband, instead of the delay of two 
years, he was compelled to refund immediately, or in the space of six 
months; but if he could arraign the'manners of his wife, her guilt or 
levity was expiated by the loss of the sixth or eight part of her marriage 
portion. The Christian princes were the first who specified the just 
causes of a private divorce; their institutions, from Constantine to 
Justinian, appear to fluctuate between the custom of .the empire and 
the wishes of the church,(3) and the author of the Novels too fre¬ 
quently reforms the jurisprudence of the Code and Pandects. In the 
most rigorous laws, a wife was condemned to support a gamester, a 
drunkard, or a libertine, unless he were guilty of homicide*,poison, or 
sacrilege, in which cases the marriage, as it should seem/blight have 
been dissolved by the hand of the executioner. But the sacred right of 
the husband was invariably maintained to deliver his name and family 
from the disgrace of adultery : the list of mortal sins, either nfale or 
female, was curtailed and enlarged by successive regulations, and the 
obstacles of incurable impotence, long absence, and monastic profession, 
v ere allowed to rescind the matrimonial obligation. Whoever trans¬ 
gressed the permission of the law, was subject to various and heavy pe¬ 
nalties. The woman was stripped of her wealth and ornaments, with¬ 
out excepting the bodkin of her air: if a man introduced a new bride 
into his bed, her fortune might be lawfully seized by the vengeance of 
his exiled wife. Forfeiture was sometimes commuted to a fine; the 
fine was sometimes aggravated by transportation to an island, or im¬ 
prisonment in a monastery: the injured party was released from the 
bonds of marriage ; but the offender, during life or a term of years, was 
disabled from the repetition of nuptials. The successor of Justinian 
yielded to the prayers of Ids unhappy subjects, and restored the liberty 
of divorce by mutual consent: the civilians were unanimous,(4) the 
theologians were divided,(5) and the ambiguous word, which contains 
the precepts of Christ, is flexible to any interpretation that the wisdom 
of a legislator can demand 

The freedom of love and marriage was restrained among the Romans 
by natural and ci\ il impediments. An instinct, almost innate and uni¬ 
versal, appears to prohibit the incestuous commerce(6) of parents and 

(1) Valerius Maximus, librii. c 9. With tome propriety he judges divorce more crimiuai 
than celibacy lllo uanupie conjugal!.! sacra spreia Unimn, hoc etiani lujnrfnse trartnta. 

(2) See the 1 hw 9 of Augustus and Ins successors, in Heiueci ins, ad Legem Paplaui Pop- 
paeam, c. xix in Opp tom. vi. P 1. p 323-333. 

(3) Alia: stmt leges Os.irurn, alias Chnsti; almd Papinlaous, aliud Panina noster pnecipit 
(Jerom tom i p 198. hflilon, Uxor Ebraica, lib. lit c 31. p. 847—853.), , 

(i) The Institutes are silent, but we may consult the Codes of fheodoslns (lib. iii. tit. 
xvi. with Godefroy’s Commentary, tom. t. p. 310—315.) and Justinian (Jib. v. lit. xvll), the 
Pandects (lib. xxlv. tit. ii), and tbe Novels (22. 117 . 127 . 134.140,). Justinian fluctuated 
to the last between civil and ecclesiastical law. 

(5) In pure Greet, top veto is not a common word ; nor can the proper meaning, fornica¬ 
tion, be strictly applied to matrimonial sin In a figurative sense, now hr, and to what 
offences, may It be extended 1 Uid Christ apeak the Rabbinical or Syriac tongue Y Of what 
original word is iropveia the translationt How variously is that Greek word translated In the 
versions ancient and modern t There are two (Mark x. 11. Luke xvl. 18 ) to one (Matthew 
xix. 9.) that such ground of divorce was not excepted by Jesus. Some critics have presum¬ 
ed to think, by an evasive answer, be avoided tbe giving offence either to the ichool of 8am. 
mat or that of Hillel (Selden, Uxor Blnaica, Sib. ill. c. 18-22. 28.31.). 

(6) The principles of the Roman jurisprudence are exposed by Justinian (Institnt. lib. i. 
sit. 10.), and the lawa and manners of tbe difierent nations of Miti<]ukty concerning forbidden 
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children in the infinite series of ascending and descending generations. 
Concerning the oblique and collateral branches nature is indifferent, rea¬ 
son mute, and custom various and arbitrary. In Egypt, the marriage 
of brothers and sisters was admitted without scruple or exception: a 
Spartan might espouse the daughter of his father, an Athenian that of 
his mother; and the nuptials of an unde with his niece was applauded 
at Athens as a happy union of the dearest relations. The profane law¬ 
givers of Rome were never tempted by interest or superstition to mul¬ 
tiply the forbidden degrees: but they inflexibly condemned the mar¬ 
riage of sisters and brothers, hesitated whether first cousins should be 
touched by the same interdict: revered the parental character of aunts 
and uncles, and treated affinity and adoption as a just imitation of the 
ties of blood. According to the proud maxims of the republic, a legal 
marriage could only be contracted by free citizens; an honourable, at 
least an ingenuous, birth was required for the spouse of a senator: but 
the blood of kings could never mingle in legitimate nuptials with the 
blood of a Roman ; and the name of Stranger degraded 'Cleopatra and 
Berenice,^ 1) to live the concubines of ’Mark Anthony and Titus.f2) 
This appellation, indeed, so injurious to the majesty, cannot without in¬ 
dulgence be applied tb the manners, of these oriental queens. A con¬ 
cubine, in the strict sense of the civilians, was a woman of servile or 
plebeian extraction, the sole and faithful companion of a Roman citizen, 
who continued in a state of celibacy. Her modest station below the 
honours of a wife, above the infamy of a prostitute, was acknowledged 
and approved bv the laws: from the ago of Augustus to the tenth cen¬ 
tury, the use of this secondary marriage prevailed both in the west and 
east, and the humble virtues of a concubine were often preferred to the 
pomp and insolence of a noble matron. In this connexion, the two An- 
tonines, the best of princes and of men, enjoyed the comforts of domes¬ 
tic love; the example was imitated by many citizens impatient of celi¬ 
bacy, but regardful of their families. If at any time they desired to 
legitimate their natural children, the conversion was instantly performed 
by the celebration of their nuptials with a partner whose fruitfulness 
and fidelity they had already tried. By this epithet of natural, the off¬ 
spring of the concubine were distinguished from the spurious blood of 
adultery, prostitution, and incest, to whom Justinian reluctantly grants 
the necessary aliments of life ; and these natural children alone were 
capable of succeeding to a sixth part of the inheritance of their reputed 
father. According to the rigour of the law ; bastards were entitled 
only to the name and condition of their mother, from whom they might 
derive the character of a slave, a stranger, or a citizen. The outcasts 
of every family were adopted without reproach as the children of the 
state.(3) 

The relation of guardian and ward, or, in Roman words, of tutor and 
pupil, which covers so many titles of the Institutes and Pandects,^4) 
is of a very simple and uniform nature. The person and property of mi 
orphan must always be trusted to the custody of some discreet friend 

degrees, Ac. are copiously explained by Or. Taylor in hi* Elements of civil law (p. 108 314— 
330.), a work of amusing, though various, reading; but which cannot be praised for philoso¬ 
phical precision. 

(1) When her father Agrtppa died (A. D 44 ) Berenice was sixteen years of age (Joseph, 
ton* i, Antiquit. Judaic, lib. xlx. e. S. p. 053. edit. Havercainp.) She was therefore above 
fifty years old when Titus (A. P. 79 ) invites invliam invisit. This date would not have 
adorned the tragedy or pastoral of the tender Hacine. 

(*) The ASgyptia eornonx of Virgil (/Bneid. 8 388.) seems in be nnmhered among the man* 
sters who waned with Mark Antony against Angnstns, tire senate, and the gods of Italy. 

(3) The bumble hot legal rights of concubines and natural children, are stated in the lusti- 

tntes (Mb. i. tit. 10.), the Pandects (lib i. tit. 7 ), the Code (lib. v. tit. *5.), and the Noveia 
(lib. Ixxlv. 89.). The researches of Heiuuecclus audGlannnme (ad Legem Juliam et Papiam- 
Poppsedin, c tv. p. 164—17 5.Opera Posthume, p. 108-156.) illustrate this interesting and do¬ 
mestic subject. , 

(4) See the article of guardians and wards hi the Institutes (Mb. i tit. 13—96), the Pan¬ 
dects (lib. xxvl, xxvii) and the Code (Mb. v. tit. 28—70 ), 
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If the deceased father had not signified his choice, the agnats, or pa* 
ternal kindred of the nearest degree, were compelled to net as the na¬ 
tural guardians: the Athenians were apprehensive of exposing the in¬ 
fant to the power of those most interested in his death ; but an axiom 
of Roman jurisprudence has pronounced, that the charge of tutelage 
should constantly attend the emolument of succession. If the choice of 
the father, and the line of consanguinity, afforded no efficient guardian, 
the failure was supplied by the nomination of the protor of the city, or 
the president of the province. But the person whom they named to 
this public office might be legally excused by insanity or btindnes, by 
ignorance or inability, by previous enmity or adverse interest, by the 
number of children or guardianships with which he was already bur¬ 
dened, and by the immunities which were granted to the useful labours 
of magistrates, lawyers, physicians and professors. Till the infant could 
speak and think, he was represented by the tutor, whose authority was 
finally determined by the age of puberty. Without his consent, no act 
of the pupil could bind himself to his own prejudice, though it might 
oblige others for his personal benefit. It is needless to observe, that 
the tutor often gave security, and always rendered an account; and 
that the want of diligence or integrity exposed him to a civi| and almost 
criminal action for the violation of his sacred trust. The age of pu¬ 
berty had been rashly fixed by the civilians at fourteen ; but as the fa¬ 
culties of the mind ripen more slowly than those of the body, a curator 
was interposed to guard the fortunes of the Roman youth from his own 
inexperience and headstrong passions. Such a trustee had been first 
instituted by the preetor, to save a family from the blind havoc of a pro¬ 
digal or a madman ; and the minor was compelled by the laws, to so¬ 
licit the same protection, to give validity to his pets till he accom¬ 
plished the full period of twenty-five years. Women were condemned 
to the perpetual tutelage of parents, husbands, or guardians; a sex 
created to please and obey was never supposed to have attained the ago 
of reason and experience. Such at least was the stern and haughty 
spirit of the ancient law, which had been insensibly mollified before the 
time of Justinian. 

II. The original right of property can only be justified by the acci¬ 
dent or merit of prior occupancy; and on this foundation it is wisely 
established by the philosophy of the civilians.(l) The savage who hol¬ 
lows a tree, inserts a sharp stone into a wooden handle, or applies a 
string to an elastic branch, becomes in a state of nature the just pro¬ 
prietor of the canoe, the bow, or the hatchet. The materials were com¬ 
mon to all ; the new form, the produce of his time and simple industry, 
belongs solely to himself. His hungry brethren cannot, without a sense 
of their own injustice, extort from the hunter the game of the forest 
overtaken or slain by his personal strength and dexterity. If his provi¬ 
dent care preserves and multiplies the tame animals, whose nature is 
tractable to the arts of education, he acquires a perpetual title to the 
use and service of their numerous progeny, which derives its existence 
from him alone. If he encloses and cultivates a field for their suste¬ 
nance and his own, a barren waste is converted into a fertile soil ; 
the seed, the manure, the labour, create a new value, and the re¬ 
wards of harvest are painfully earned by the fatigues of the revolv¬ 
ing year. In the successive states of society, the hunter, the shep¬ 
herd, the husbandman, may defend their possessions by two reasons 
which forcibly appeal to the feelings of the human mind—that whatever 
they enjoy is the fruit of their own industry; and that every man who 
envies their felicity, may purchase similar acquisitions by the exer- 


(1) Tnstitut. 11b-. it. lit. 1,2. Compile Hie pure and precise rcasonin|of Cain* and Hetncc- 
ciu»(Ub ii lit. i. p with the loose prolMiy »f Theopluliit, (P- 207— *0S.) The 

opinions of I'lpian are pi evened m the Pandects (lib. i. tit. 8. leg. xti. no. 1.). 
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cUe of similar diligence. Such, in truth, may be the freedom and 
plenty of a small colony cast on a fruitful island. But the colony mul¬ 
tiplies, while the space still continues the same: the common rights, 
the equal inheritance of mankind, ore engrossed by the bold and crafty; 
each Held and forest is circumscribed by the landmarks of a jealous 
master; and it is the peculiar praise of tne Roman jurisprudence, that 
it asserts the claim of the first occupant to the wild animals of the 
earth, the air, and the waters. In the progress of primitive equity to 
final injustice, the steps are silent, the shades are almost imperceptible, 
and the absolute monopoly is guarded by positive laws and artificial 
reason. The active insatiate principle of self-love can only supply the 
arts of life and the wages of industry j and as soon as civil government 
and exclusive property have been introduced, they become necessary to 
the existence of the human race. Except in the singular institution’s of 
Sparta, "the wisest legislators have disapproved an Agrarian law as a 
false and dangerous innovation. Among the Romans, the enormous 
disproportion of wealth surmounted”'the ideal restraints of a doubtful 
tradition, and an obsolete statute; a tradition that the poorest follower 
of Romulus had teen endowed with a perpetual inheritance of two 
jugera :(1) a statute which confined the richest citizen to the measure 
of five hundred jugera, or three hundred and twelve .acres of land. The 
original territory of Rome consisted only of some miles of wood and 
meadow along the banks of the Tiber'*; and domestic exchange could add 
nothing to the national stock. But the goods of an alien or enemy were 
lawfully exposed to the fifst hostile occupier; the city was enriched by 
the profitable trade of war; and the blood of her sons was the only 
price that was paid for the' Volscian sheep, the slaves of Britain, or the 
gems and gold of Asiatic kingdoms. In the language of ancient juris¬ 
prudence, which Was corrupted and forgotten before the age of Jus¬ 
tinian, these spoils Were distnguished by the name of manceps or manct- 
pium, taken with the hand; and whenever they were sold or emanci¬ 
pated, the purchaser required some assurance that they had been the 
property of an enemy, and not of a fellow-citizen. (2) A citizen could 
only forfeit his rights by apparent dereliction, and such dereliction of a 
valuable interest could not easily be presumed. Yet, according to the 
twelve tables, a prescription of one year for moveables, and of two years 
for immoveables, abolished the claim of the ancient master, if the actual 
possessor had acquired them by a fair transaction from the person whom 
he believed to be the lawful proprietor.(3) Such conscientious injus¬ 
tice, without any mixture of fraud or force, could seldom injure the 
members of a small republic: hut the various periods of three, of ten, 
or of twenty yt&ars, determined by Justinian, are more suitable to the 
latitude of a great empire. It is only in the term of prescription that 
the distinction of real and personal fortune has been remarked by the 
civilians, and their general idea of property is that of simple, umf- rm, 
and absolute dominion. The subordinate exceptions of use , of usitfruct,{t) 
of servitudes, (j>) imposed for the benefit of a neighbour on lands and 


(l) The beredlum of the first Romans is defined by Varro, (de Re Rustics, Mb. I. c. 2. p. 
141. e. 10. p. 160,161. edit. Center.) and clouded by Pliny’s declamation. (Hist. Natur 18. 
2.) A just and learned comment is given in tbe Administration das Tenet cbei lea Komams. 

(p. 12—66). 

(8) Tbe res mancipe is explained fmm faint and remote lights by Ulplan (Fragment, tit. 
xvlll. p. 618, 619.) abd Bynkersboek. (Opp. tom. I. p. 306-615.) The definition Is some¬ 
what arbitrary: and aa nope exoept myself have assigned a reason, 1 am diffident of my own. 

fS) Front tbts abort prescription, Hume (Essays, vol. i. p. 423.) Infers that there could uot 
then be more order and settlement la Italy than now amongst tbe Tsrtara. By tbe civilian of 
bla adveraary Wallace, be la reproached, and not without reason, for overlooking tbe condi¬ 
tions. (iustitnt. MU. li-tlt vi.) 

4) Me tbe Institutes, lib. I. tU. 4,5.) and tbe pandects, (lib. vii.) Noodt has comnosed a 
learned and distinct treatise de Uaofhtctn. (Opp. tom. i. p. 387—478 ) 

( 5 ) Tbe questions de Servltutlbus are discussed iii the Institutes, (lib. li. tit. ill) ano Pan- 
decta. (Mb. viii) Cicero, (pro Murena, c. 9.) and Lnctantius, (Institot. Dlrln. Mb. i. c. l.) 
affect to laugh at tbe i n significant doctrine, de aqua pin via arcenda, dec. Yet it might be of 
frequent uae among litigious neighbours, both tu town and country. 
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houses, are abundantly explained by the professors of jurisprudence. 
The claims of property, as fer as they are altered, by the mixture, the 
division, or the transformation of substances, are investigated with, me¬ 
taphysical subtlety by the snhfie civilians. < 

The personal title of the first proprietor must be determined by hu 
death: but the possession, without any appearance of'ehange, ie peace¬ 
ably continued in his children, the associates of his tofi and the part¬ 
ners of his wealth. This natural inheritance has been protected by the 
legislators 'of every climate and age, and thd father is encouraged to 
persevere in slow and distant improvements, by the tender hope, that a 
long posterity will enjoy the fruits of his labour. The principle of here¬ 
ditary succession is universal, but the order has been variously estab¬ 
lished by convenience or caprice, by the spirit of national institutions, 
or by some partial example, which was originally decided by fraud or 
violence. The jurisprudence of the Romans appears to have deviated 
from the equality of nature, much less than the Jewish,(l) the Athe¬ 
nian,^) or the English institutions.(3) On the death of a citizen, all 
his descendants, unless they were already freed from his paternal power, 
were called to the inheritance of his possessions. ' The insolent prero¬ 
gative of primogeniture was unknown: the two sexes were ^placed on a 
j ust level; all the sons and daughters were entitled to an equal portion 
of the patrimonial estate j and if any of the sons had been intercepted? 
by a premature death, his person was represented,.and his shafe was di¬ 
vided by his surviving children. On the failure of the direct jine, the 
right of succession must diverge to the collateral branches. The de- 

S 'ees of kindred(4) are numbered by the civilians, ascending from the 
st possessor to a common parent, and descending^ from the common 
parent to the next heir: my rather stands in the first^egree, my brother 
in the second, his children in the third, and the remainder of the series 
may be conceived by fancy, or pictured in a genealogical table. In this 
computation, a distinction was made, essential to thelqws and even, the 
constitution of Rome; the ag tints, or persons connected by a line of 
males, were called, as they stood in the nearast dogree, to an equal par¬ 
tition ; but a female was incapable of transmitting any legaf cbums; 
and the cognats of every rank, without excepting,#!® dear relation of a 
mother and a son, were disinherited by the twelve tables, as strangers 
ami aliens. Among the Romans, a gens or lineage was united by a 
(ornmon name and domestic rites: the various cognomens or surnames 
or Scipio or Marcellus, distinguished from each other the subordinate 
branches or families of the Cornelian or Claudian race: the default of 
the a gnats, of the same surname, was supplied by the larger denomina¬ 
tion of Gentiles; and the vigilance of the laws maintained, in the same 
name, the perpetual descent of religion and property. A similar prin¬ 
ciple dictated the Voconian law,(5) which abolished the right ef female 
inheritance. As long as virgins were given or Bold in marriage, the 
adoption of the wife extinguished the hopes of the daughter. But the 


(1) Among the patriarch*, the first born enjoyed a mystic and spiritual vrjwow^ttiwf. 
(Genesis. as. 31) In the land of Cauaan lie was entitled to a double portion of inheritance 
(heiitcrouomy, 21.17 with Le Clerc’s judicious Commentary). 

(2) At Athena the sous were equal, but the poor daughter* were endowed at the discretion 

or their brothers. See the KXqpiaot pleadings of latent tin the seventh volume of the Greek 
Orators), illustrated by the version and comment of sir Wilgam Jones, '# scholar, a lawver, 
and a man of genius. * 

(3) In l-'ugJand, the eldest son alone inherits all the land } a law, saw the orth«doa judge 
HUckstnne, (Commentaries on the Laws of England, vol. 2. p. *1^0 “Hm** " u y ■" t0 ® 
opinion of younger brothers. It may,he of some political use Is sharpening tlitlr Industry. _ 

(4) Hacfcstoue's Tables (vol. ti. p. 204.) represent and compare rhedcweeso* the cirllwMO 

those of tiie canon and common law. A separate tract of John* Panins, Ac gramhus et afliol- 
hus, Is Inserted or abridged in the Pandects. fill*, xsyviit, tit, jik) »*“• seventh degree* be 
computes (no. 18 ) one thousand and twenty four Persons. < . -a... 

(5) The Voconiau law waseuacted in the year of Home 884. The yoniffif **?> *?» 

then seventeen years of age, (Frensbetnjus, Supplement. Li via n. IS. yW» fftgMwn « 
exercising his generosity to his mother, sisters, ic. (Polybius, low. 11. lib' P> MaS—ICSfc 
rdit. Gronov. a domestic witness ) 

Vol. Ill. O 
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equal succession of independent matrons supported their pride and 
luxury, and might transpart into a foreign house the riches of their 
fathers. While the maxims of Cato(l) were revered, they tended to 
perpetuate in each family a just and virtuous mediocrity; till female 
blandishments insensibly triumphed ; and every salutary restraint was 
lost in the dissoluJfe greatness of the republic. The rigour of the de¬ 
cemvirs was tempered by the equity of the praetors. Their edicts re¬ 
stored emancipated and posthumous children to the rights of nature: 
and upon the failure of tne aanats they preferred the blood of the ceg- 
nuts to the name of the Gentiles, whose title and character were insen¬ 
sibly covered with oblivion. The reciprocal inheritance of mothers and 
sons was established in the Tertullian and Orphitian decrees by the 
humanity of the senate. A new and more impartial order was intro¬ 
duced by the novels of Justinian, who affected to revive the jurispru¬ 
dence of the twelve tables. The lines of masculine and female kinared 
were confounded: the descending, ascending, and collateral series, was 
accurately defined j and each degree, according to the proximity of 
blood and affection, succeeded to the vacant possessions of a Roman 
citizen.(S) t 

The order .of succession is regulated by nature, or at least by the 
general and permanent reason ot the law-giver j but this order is fre- 

a uently violated by the arbitrary and partial wills wbieh prolong the 
omhuon of the testator beyond the grave.(S) In the simple state of 
society, this last use or ahuse of the right of property is seldom in¬ 
dulged ; it was introduced at Athens by the laws of Solon; and the pri¬ 
vate testaments of the father of a family are authorized by the twelve 
tables. Before the time of the decemvirs,(4) a Roman citizen exposed 
his wishes and motives to the assembly of thirty curies or parishes, and 
the general law of inheritance was suspended by an occasional act of the 
legislature. After the permission of the decemvirs, each private law¬ 
giver promulgated hie verbal or written testament in the presence of 
hve citizens, who represented the five classes of the Roman people ; a 
sixth witness attested their concurrence: a seventh weighed the copper 
money, which was paid by an imaginary purchaser ; and the estate was 
emancipated by a fictitious sale and immediate release. This singular 
ceremony,(5) which excited the wonder of the Greeks, was still prac¬ 
tised in the age of Setferus; but the praetors had already approved a 
more simple testament, for which they required the seals and signatures 
of seven witnesses, free from all legal exception, and purposely sum¬ 
moned for the execution of .that important act. A domestic monarch, 
who reigned over the lives and fortunes of his children, might distribute 
their respective shares according to the degrees of their merit or his af¬ 
fection : his arbitrary displeasure chastised an unworthy son by the loss 
of his inheritance and the mortifying preference of a stranger. But the 
experience of unnatural parents recommended some limitations of their 
testamentary powers. A son,* or, by the laws of Justinian, even a 

(1) Legem Voconiam (Ernest!, Claris Ciceroitiana) tnagoa voce boms lateribus (at sixty- 
five jeaia of age) suasitsseui, says old Cold (de beuectute, c. v.) A ulus Uelllus (7.13.17. 6 ) 
has saved some passage*. 

(*) See the law of succession in the Institutes of Cains, (lib il tit 8 p 130—HO and 
Justinian, (lib. 11). tit. 1—6 with tbe Greek version of rheophilns, p. 315-375.5SS—600.) the 
Pandects, (lib. xaxviil. tit. 8—170 the Cttde, (lib. n. tit, 55—60. ami tbe Novels. (118 ) 

(3) That succession wap-the rule, testament the exception, Is proved by 1'aytor, (Elements 
of Civil Law, p. 519—887.) a teamed, rambling, spirited writer, tn (he second and ilntd 
books the method of the Institutes Is doubtless preposterous , and the chancellor huquesseau 
(dimes, tom, U p. ®73.) wishes hi* countryman Ooniat In the place of Tnbouiau. Yet 
cotoiftnu before successions is not sorely tbe natural order of the civil laws. 

(4) Prior examples of testaments urc perhaps fabulous. At Athens a childless father only 
could make a will (Plnnrreb, in Solon, tom. t. p 164. See Mams and Jones.) 

(5) The testament of Augustus is sped find by Suetoiuns, (in August, c. 101 in Neron. r. 4 ) 
who may be studied p a code of Roman antiquities. Plutarch (Opuscul. tom il. p. 976.) | s 
surprised itav it ttuOrpiar ypaAaUnv trepout per awo\mrovmw KXtprovo/^uirt c’+epo. it ruAoixr, 
rur a Umar, The language of Uiolsu (Fragment, tit. ax. p. 6X7. edit. Schultlng) is almost too 
exclusive—solum in usu eat. 
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daughter, couhl no longer be disinherited by their silence: they were 
compelled to name the criminal, and to specify the offence; and the 
justice of the emperor enumerated the sole causes that could justify 
such a violation of the first principles of nature and society.(l) Unless 
a legitimate portion, a fourth part, had been reserved for the children, 
they were entitled to institute an action or complaint of inofficious tes¬ 
tament, to suppose that their father's understanding was unpaired by 
sickness or age; and respectfully to appeal from his rigorous sentence 
to the deliberate wisdom of the magistrate. In the Homan jurispru¬ 
dence, an essential distinction was admitted between the inheritance 
and the legacies. The heirs who succeeded to the entire unity, or to 
any of the twelve fractions of the substance of the testator, represented 
hi« civil and religious character, asserted his rights, fulfilled his obliga¬ 
tions, and discharged the gifts of friendship or liberality which his last 
will had bequeathed under the name of legacies. But as the impru¬ 
dence or prodigality of a dying man might exhaust the inheritance, and 
leave only risk and labour to his successor, he was empowered to detain 
the FalcuUnn portion , to deduct, before the payment of the legacies, a 
clear fourth for his own emolument, A reasonable time was allowed to 
examine the proportion between the debts and the estate, to decide 
whether he should accept or refuse the testament,; and if he used the 
benefit of an inventory, the demands of the creditors could, not exceed 
the valuation of the effects. The last will of a citizen might faltered 
during his life, or rescinded after his death: the persons whom he 
narnea might die before him, or reject the inheritance, or he exposed to 
some legal disqualification. Jn the contemplation of these events, he 
was peinutted to substitute second and third heirs, to replace each other 
according to the order of the testament; and the incapacity of a mad¬ 
man or an infant to bequeath his property, might be supplied by a 
similar substitution.(2) But the power of the testator expired with the 
acceptance of the testament: each Roman of mature age and discretion 
acquired the absolute dominion of his inheritance, and the simplicity of 
the civil law was never clouded by the long and intricate entails which 
confine the happiness and freedom of unborn generations. 

Conquest and the formalities of law established the use of codicils. 
If a Homan was surprised by death in a remote province of the empire, 
he addressed a short epistle to his legitimate or testamentary heir; who 
fulfilled with honour, or neglected with impunity, this last request, 
which the judges before the age of Augustus were not authorized to en¬ 
force. A codicil might be expressed m any mode, or in any language; 
but the subscription of five witnesses must declare that it was the 
genuine composition of the author. His intention, howevbr laudable, 
was sometimes illegal ; and the invention of jidei-commtssa, or trusts, 
arose from the struggle between natural justice and positive jurispru¬ 
dence. A stranger or Greece or Africa might be the mend or benefac¬ 
tor of a childless Roman, but none, except a fellow-citizen, could act as 
his heir. The Voconian law, which abolished female succession), re¬ 
strained the legacy or inheritance of a woman to the sum of one hun¬ 
dred thousand sesterces ;(3) and an only daughter was condemned al¬ 
most as an alien in her father's house. The zeal of friendship, and 
parental affection, suggested a liberal artifice: a qualified citizen was 
named in the testament, with a prayer or injunction that he would re- 


(1) Justinian (Vovel. 115. no. 3,4) eimiuerates only the pubttbMMl private crime*, fot 
which a son might likewise disinherit hi* father. 

(S) The subultutlnn* (idei commissaries of the modern civil ltw.il a fsinwl idea grafted on 
the ItoniHii jurisprudence, aud bears scarcely any resemblance to the ancient ltdei com miss*. 
(Institutions rin broil Franfols, tom. I p. 3)7—583. Penlwart, Decision* de Jurisprudence, 
tom. iv. p 577—604.) They were stretched to the fourth degree by an wus^ef the hundred 
and any ninth Novel; a partial, perplexed, declamatory law. 

(5) Dion Cassius (tom. h iv). p 814. with iteituars Notes) spectAas laMSgMk Barney the 
sum of twenty the thousand drachma. 
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utoro the inheritance to the person for whom it was truly intended 
Various was the conduct of the trustees in this painful situation: they 
had sworn to observe the laws of their country, but honour prompted 
them to violate their oath ; and if they preferred their interest under 
the mask of patriotism, they forfeited the esteem of every virtuous 
mind. The declaration of Augustus relieved their doubts, gave a legal 
sanction to confidential testaments and codicils, and gently unravelled 
the forms and restraints of the republican jurisprudence.(l) Bat as the 
new practice of trusts degenerated into some abuse, the trustee was 
enabled, by the Trebellian and Pegasian decrees, to reserve one-fourth 
of the estate, or to transfer on the head of the real heir all the debts 
and actions of the succession. The interpretation of testaments was 
strict and literal; but the language of trusts and codicils was delivered 
from the minute and technical accuracy of the civilians.(2) 

111. The general duties of mankind are imposed by their public and 
private relations: but their specific obligations to each other can only 
be the effect of, 1. a promise, 2. a benefit, or, 3. an injury: and when 
these obligations a v e ratified by law, the interested party may compel 
the performance by a Judicial action. On this principle the civilians of 
every country have ereoted a similar jurisprudence, the fair conclusion 
of universal reason and justice.^) 

1. The goddess of faith (of human and social faith) was worshipped, 
not only in her temples, but in the lives of the Homans; and if that 
nation was deficient in the more amiable qualities of benevolence and 
generosity, they astonished the Greeks by their sincere and simple per¬ 
formance of the most burdensome engagements.(4) Yet among the 
same people, according to the rigid maxims of the patricians and de¬ 
cemvirs, a naked pact , a promise, or even an oath, did not create any 
civil obligation, unless it was confirmed by the legal form of a stipula¬ 
tion. Whatever might be the etymology of the Latin word, it conveyed 
the idea of a firm and irrevocable contract, which was always expressed 
in the mode of a question and answer. Do you promise to pay me one 
hundred pieces of gold ? was the solemn interrogation of Seius. 1 do 
promise—was the reply of Sempronius. The friends of Semproqius, 
who answered for his ability and inclination, might be separately sued 
at the option of Seius: ana the benefit of partition, or order of reci¬ 
procal actions, insensibly deviated from the strict theory of stipulation. 
The most cautious and deliberate consent was justly required to sustain 
the validity of a gratuitous promise; and the citiz.cn who might have 
obtained a legal security, incurred, the suspicion of fraud, and paid the 
forfeit of his neglect. But the ingenuity of the civilians successfully 
laboured to convert simple engagements into the form of solemn stipu¬ 
lations. The preetors, as the guardians of social faith, admitted every 
rational evidence of a voluntary and deliberate act, which in their tri¬ 
bunal produced an equitable obligation, and for which they ga\ c aq 
action and a remedy.(o) 

2. The obligations of the second class, as they were contracted hy 


rl) The revolution* «f the Roman law* of Inheritance are finely, though sometimes fauci- 
fully, deduced by Montesquieu. (tsprrt des Lolx, lib. 27.) 

(%) Ot the civil Jurisprudence of successions, testaments, codicils, legacies, and trusts, the 
principles are ascertained in the Institutes of cams, (lib. ii. lit. 9 - fl p- 91—H4.J Justinian, 
rlib. U. lit. 10—25.4 and ,'i bcopbilua, (p. 328—511.) *»•> the immense detail occupies twelve 
books (28—39.) of ifie Pimleco. 

(3) The Institutes ofXSlus, lib. II. tit. 9,10. p. ni—214.) of Justinian, (lib 111. tit 14— 
30 lib. iv. til. 1—6.) stjtl of I'heophilus, (p. 616-857.) distinguish four sorts of obligations— 
ant re, ant verbis,-apt iiieris, am contemn); but I confess myself partial to my own division. 

(4) How m&ch it the.cool, latlunal evidence of Polybius (llb< vi, p. 693. lib. xx\i, p. 1459, 

1460.) superior to vague, indiscriminate applgusc—omnium outline et pratcipue tkiein coiuit. 
(A. Genius, 20, 1.) i J 

(5) The Jut Prsetorluw. de Pact!* et Transactionlbus is a separate ami satisfactory treatise 
of Gerard Noodt- (Opp. torn. l.'p» 483—364.) Amt I will here observe that the universities of 
Holland and Rfaadenburgb, In the beginning of the present eentury, appear to have studied 
'the civil law on the mosljust and liberal principles. 
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• the delivery of a thing, are marked by the civilians with the epithet of 
real.(l) A grateful return is due to the author of ft benefit j and who*' 
ever is intrusted with the property of another^ has bound himself to the 
sacred duty of restitution. In the case of a friendly loan, the merit of 
generosity is on the side of the lender only ; in a deposit, on the side 
of the receiver: hut in ft pledge, and tho rest of the selfish commerce of 
ordinary life, the benefit is compensated by an equivalent, and the obli¬ 
gation to restore is variously modified by the nature of the transaction* 
The Latin language very happily expresses thfe fundamental difference 
between the cammodatum ana the mutuum , which our poverty ip re¬ 
duced to confound under the vague and common appellation of a loan. 
In the former, the borrower was obliged to restore the same individual 
thing with which he had been accommodated for the temporary supply 
of his wants ; in the latter, it was destined for his use and consumption, 
and he discharged this mutual engagement, by substituting the same 
specific value, according to a just estimation of number, of weight, ana 
of measure. In the contract of tale, the absolute dominion is transferred 
to the purchaser, and he repays the bene£t with an adequate sum of 
cold or silver, the price and universal standard of all earthly possessions. 
The obligation of another contract, that of location, is of a more compli¬ 
cated kind. Lands or houses, labour or talents, may be hired for a de¬ 
finite term; at the expiration of the time, the thing itself must be re¬ 
stored to the owner with an additional reward for the beneficial occupa¬ 
tion and employment. In these lucrative contracts, to which may be 
added those of partneiship and commissions, the civilians sometimes 
imagine the delivery of the object, and sometimes presume the consent 
of the parties. The substantial pledge has been refined into the invisible 
rights of a mortgage or hypotheca ; and the agreement of sale, for a 
certain price, imputes, from that moment, the chances of gain or loss to 
the account of tne purchaser. It may be fairly supposed, that every 
man will obey the dictates of his interest j and ir he accepts the benefit, 
he is obliged to sustain the expense, of the transaction. In this bound¬ 
less subject, the historian will observe the location of land and money, 
the rent of the one and the interest of the other, as they materially 
affect the prosperity of agriculture aud commerce. The landlord was 
often obliged to advance the stock and instruments of husbandly, and 
to content himself with a partition of the fruits. If the feeble tenant 
was oppressed by accident, contagion, or hostile violence, he claimed a 
proportionable relief from the equity of the laws: five years were the 
customary term, and no solid or costly improvements could he expected 
from a farmer, who, at each moment, might be ejected by the sale of 
the estate.(2) Usury,{3) the inveterate grievance of the city, had been 
discouraged by the twelve tables,(4) and abolished by the clamours of 


(1) The nice and various subject of contracts by consent b spread over four books (17 —30.) 
<>t the I'audects, aud is wie of the parts best deserving of the attention of an English-student. 

(2) The covenants of rent are defined in tbe Pandects (fob. xix) and tbe Code, (till, tv tit. 

C5.) The quinquennium, or term of five years, appears io have been a custom lather tban a 
law; hut in France all leases of laud were determined in nine years. This limitation was 
removed only in the year 1775, (Encyclopedic Hethodlque, tom. i. de la Jbfisprudeuce, p. 
66ft, 669 ) and I am sorry to obseive that it yet prevails in tbe beauteous and happy country 
where I am permitted to reside. * 

(3) 1 might implicitly acquiesce in tbe tense aud learning of tbe three books of G. Noodt, de 

fumore et usuris. (Opp. tom. i. p. 175—368.) The interpretation of the asses or reiiteslmw 
nsuras at twelve, the unclariae at one per cent, is maintained by the pest critics and civilians; 
Noodt, (lib. ii. c. 2. p. 307.) Gravitui, (Opp. p 305, ftc. 310 ) Helneccius, (Amiqiiitat ad 
Institut. lib. I|i. tit. 15.( Montesquieu, (Esprit des Loix, lib. xxli. c< 3* tom ii. p- 36. De¬ 
fense de ('Esprit des l«ix tom. lii. p 478, Ac. and above all John Frederic Grwioviut, (de 
Pecunia Veteri, lib. ill. c. 15. p. 315-337.) and his three Atttexegeses, (p. 455-655.) the 
founder, or at least tbe champion, of ibis probable oplatou? which Is however perplexed 
with some difficulties. , , . , , _. , 

(4) Prirno duodecim tabulls sancUum eit ne quit unclano neaore ampUas exercent- (Tacit, 
Annal. 6.16.) Pour pen (says Montesquieu, Esprit des hole, Hb. xxli. C.J32*} qu oh son verso 

d.ius I’histoire de Home, o.i verra qu’nne pureille l«i ne devolt pas etwf. 

virs. Was Tacitus ignorant-or stupid! Hut tbe wiser and more vfofr 


dee docent- 
km* might 
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the people. It was revived by their wants and idleness* tolerated by 
the discretion of the praetors, and finally determined by the code of 
Justinian. Persons of illustrious rank were confined to the moderate 

{ irofit of four per cent. ; six was pronounced to be the ordinary and 
egal standard of interest ; eight was allowed for the convenience of 
manufacturers and merchants; twelve was granted to nautical insurance, 
which the wiser ancients had not attempted to define ; but except in this 
perilous adventure, the practice of exorbitant usury was severely re¬ 
strained^!) The most simple interest was condemned by the clergy of 
the east and west:(S) but the sense of mutual benefit, which had 
triumphed over the laws of the republic, have resisted with equal firm¬ 
ness the decrees of the church, ana even the prejudices of mankind.(3) 

S Nature and society impose the strict obligation of repairing an 
injury; and the sufferer by private injustice, acquires a personal right 
and a legitimate action. If the property of another be intrusted to our 
care, the requisite degree of care may rise and fall according to the 
benefit which we derive from such temporary possession ; we are seldom 
made responsible for inevitable accident, but the consequences of a 
voluntary fault must always be imputed to the author.(4) A Homan 
pursued and recovered his stolen goods by a civil action of theft; they 
might pass through a succession of pure and innocent hands, hut no¬ 
thing less than a prescription of thirty years could extinguish his ori¬ 
ginal claim. They were restored by the sentence of the praetor, and 
the injury was compensated by double, <>r threefold, or even quadruple 
damages, as the deed had been perpetrated by secret fraud or open 
rapine, as the robber had been surprised in the fact, or detected by a 
subsequent research. The Aqpilian law (5) defended the living pro¬ 
perty of a citizen, his slaves and cattle, from the stroke of malice or 
negligence: the highest price was allowed that could be ascribed to the 
domestic animal at any moment of the year preceding his deuth, a 
similar latitude of- thirty days was granted on the destruction of any 
other valuable effects. A personal injury is blunted or sharpened by 
the manners of the times and the sensibility of the individual: the pain 
or disgrace of a word or blow cannot easily be appreciated by a pecu¬ 
niary equivalent. The rude jurisprudence of the decemvirs had con¬ 
founded all hasty insults, which did not amount to the fracture of a 
limb, by condemning the aggressor to the common penalty of twenty- 
five asses. But the same denomination of money was reduced, in three 
centuries, from a pound to the weight of half an ounce ; and the inso¬ 
lence of a wealthy Roman indulged himself in the cheap amusement of 
breaking and satisfying the law of the twelve tables. Veratius ran 
through the streets striking on the face the inoffensive passengers, and 
his attendant purse-bearer immediately silenced their clamours bv tne 
legal tender of twenty-five pieces of copper) about the value of one 
sbilling.(0) The equity of tne, praters examined and estimated the 

sacrifice their avarice to their ambition, and might attempt to cheek the odious practice bj 
such Interest as no lender would accept, and such penalties at no debtor would incur. 

(1) Juuluiau hat not condescended to give usury a place Id the Institutes $ but the neces- 
saiy rules and restrictions are Inserted in the Pandects {lib. xxii. tit. I, 2.) aud the code, 
(lib. ir. tiT». S3,) 

(*) The Atthert are unanimous (Barbeyrae, Monde fies Peres, p. lit, ftc.), Cyprian, Lac- 
tantuis, Basil, Chrysostom (see his frivolous arguments in Noodt, lib. I. e. 7 . p. 188 ), Ore* 
gory or Nyssa, A mStwM, Jerome, Augustin, and a host of councils and casuists. 

(3) Cato, Seneca, Plutarch, have loudly condemned the practice or abuse of usury. Ac¬ 
cording to the etymology Of fceuui and ramot, the principal is supposed to generate the inter¬ 
est: a breed d barren metal, exclaims Sbakspeare—and thp stage is the echo of fiw public 
voice. 

(4) Air William Jones has liven an ingenious and rational Essay on the Law of Bailment. 
(Louden, 1781, p. 127. ip Svo.) He Is perhaps |beoniy lawyer equally conversant with tha 
year-books of Westminster, tb« Commentaries of Ulplan, the Attic pleadings of lsseus, and the 
sentences of Arabian and Persian eadhis. 

(A) Moods (Opp. tom. t. p. 187—11*.) has composed a separate treatise, sd Legem AquHiam 
(Pandect, ilk. tomtit *.). 

(6/ Anlna tieiliAa- (Noct. Attic, xa I.' borrowed hi* story from the Commentaries cf 
d. Labeo on the twite tables. 
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distinct merits of each' particular complaint. In the adjudication of 
civil damages, the magistrate assumed a right to consider the various 
circumstances of time find place, of age and dignity, which may aggra- 
vate the shame mid sufferings of the injured person; but if he admitted 
the idea of a fine, a punishment, an example, he invaded the province, 
though, perhaps, he supplied the defects, or the criminal law. 

The execution of the Alban dictator, who was dismembered by eight 
horses, is represented by Livy as the first and last instance of Roman 
cruelty in the punishment of the most atrocious ciimes.(l) But this 
act of justice, or revenge, was indicted on a foreign enemy in the heat^ 
of victory, and at the command of a single man. The twelve tables 
afforded a more decisive proof of the national spirit, since they were 
framed by the wisest of the senate, and accepted by the free voices of 
the people; yet these laws, like the statutes or Draco,(2) are written in 
characters of blood.(3) They approve the inhuman and unequal prin¬ 
ciple of retaliation; and the forfeit of an eye for an eye, a tooth for a 
tooth, a limb for a limb, is rigorously exacted, unless the offender can 
redeem his pardon by a fine of three hundred pounds of copper. The 
decemvirs distributed with much liberality the slighter chastisements 
of flagellation and servitude; and nine crimes of a very different com¬ 
plexion are adjudged worthy of death. 1. Any act of treason against 
the state, or of correspondence with the public enemy. The mode of 
execution was painful and ignominious; the head' of the degenerate 
Roman was shrouded in a veil, his hands were tied behind ms back, 
and, after he had been scourged by .the lictor, he was suspended in the 
midst of the Forum on a cross, or inauspicious tree. 2. Nocturnal meet¬ 
ings in the city; whatever might be the pretence, of pleasure, or religion, 
or the public good. 3. The murder of a citizen; for which the common 
feelings of mankind demanded the blood of the murderer. Poison is 
still more odious than the sword or dagger; and we are surprised to 
discover, in two flagitious events, how early such subtle wickedness 
had infected the simplicity of the republic, and the chaste virtues of the 
Roman matrons.(4) The parricide who violated the duties of nature 
and gratitude, was cast into the river or the sea, enclosed in a sack : 
and a cock, a viper, a dog, and a monkey, were successively added 
as the most suitable companions.^) Italy produces no monkeys; 
but the want could never be felt, till the middle of the sixth century 
first revealed the guilt of aparricide.ffi) 4. The malice of an incendiary. 
After the previous ceremony of whipping, he himself was delivered to 
the flames; and in this example alone our reason is tempted to approve 


• 

O'’ The narrative of Livy (l. 28 ) Is weighty and solemn At tn dlcus AUtane maneres is 
a harsh reflection, unworthy of Virgil's humanity (jCneid, viil 05 ). Heytie, with Ins usual 
good taste, observes that the subject was too horrid lot Mis shield of /Eneas (torn. Ui. p 229.}. 

(2) Hie age of Draco (Olympiad uilx. I.) Is Axed by Sir John Narsliani (Canon t hroulcut, 

p. 593 -596.} and Corslni (Fasti Attlci. tom. ui. p, 62.). For Ills laws, see the writers on the 
government of Athens, Slgmitus, Metirslus, Potter, See. _> 1 

(3) 1 he eighth, de dellclia, of the twelve tables,is delineated by Oraviua (Opp. p, 292, 293. 
with a Commentary, p 214—230 ). Aldus (lelliui (20. 1.) and the Collatio I eg tun Mosaica- 
mm et Homaiiarimi aflord much otiglnal information. 

(4) Livy mentions two remarkable and flagitious eras, of three thousand persons accused, 
and of one hundred and ninety nohie matrons convicted of tho crime or poisoning (40. 43. 
8.18.). Mr. Hume discriminates the ages of patolic and private virtue (Pasty's, voi. i. p 22, 
23.). I would rather ray that such ebullitions of mischief (as iH France In the year 1680.) 
are accidents and prodigies which leave no marks on the manners of g nation. 

(5) The twelve tables and Cicero (pro ftosclo Ainertno, e. 2$, JB) are content with the 

sack; Seneca (Excerpt. Controvera. v. 4 ) adorns It with serpentsJuvenal pities the guilt, 
less monkey (iiinoxia slmia—Satir. xlii. 156.), Hadrian (spud {MMltbetitp Magistrum, lib. 
lit. e. »6. p. 874- 876. with Scholtlug’s Note), Modestinu* (Piwdnnk aiviil. tit. B. leg, lx.), 
Constantine (Cod lib. tx. tit 17 ), end Justinian (Institut. i|b. iv. tit. 18 ), emmwrote ail 
the companions of the parricide. But this fanciful execution was simplified in practice, 
Hodie Milieu vlvl exurtiutur vei ad hestlus dautur fPaul, Seutent. itecept.. life v, ttt 94. 
p. 612. edit. Scbuitiug,). ^ ■ ' , 

(6) The flrst parricide at Home was L. ostius, after the second FdMfeijg.fMiiMrch in 

Romufo, tom. i. p. 57 b During the Cimbric, P. Malleolus was entity!'.d^BKjipi|l'<iHU1oide. 
(Uv. Epltom. lib. Ixvtil.) 1 ** ’ ! 
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the justice of retaliation. 5. Judicial perjury. The corrupt and mali¬ 
cious witness was thrown headlong from the Tarpeian rock to expiate 
his falsehood, which was rendered still more fatal by the severity of the 
penal laws, and the deficiency of written evidence. 6. The corruption 
of a judge, whp accepted bribes, to pronounce an iniquitous sentence. 
7. Libels and satires, whose rude strains sometimes disturbed the peace 
of an illiterate city. The author was beaten with clubs, a worthy chas¬ 
tisement, hut it is not certain that he was left to expire under the blows 
of the executioner.(l) 8. The nocturnal mischief of damaging or de¬ 
stroying a neighbour’s corn. The criminal was suspended as a grateful 
victor to Ceres. But the Sylvan deities were less implacable, and the 
extirpation of a more valuable tree was compensated by the moderate 
fine of twenty-five pounds of copper. 9. Magical incantations; which 
had power, in the opinion of tne Latin shepherds, to exhaust the 
strength of an enemy, to extinguish his life, and remove from their 
seats liie deep-rooted plantations. The cruelty of the twelve tables 
againBt insolvent debtors still remains to be told; and I shall dare to 
prefer the literal seose of antiquity, to the specious refinements of mo¬ 
dern criticism.(2) Aftfer the judicial proof or confession of the debt, 
thirty days of grace were allowed before a Roman was delivered into 
the power of his fellow-citizens. ' In this private prison, twelve ounces 
of rice was his daily food; he might be bound with a chain of fifteen 
pounds weight; and his misery was thrice exposed in the market-place, 
to solicit the compassion of his friends and countrymen. At the expi¬ 
ration of sixty days, the debt was discharged by the loss of liberty or 
life; the insolvent debtor was either put to death, or sold in foreign 
slavery beyond tho Tiber: but if several creditors were alike obstinate 
and'unrelenting, they might legally dismember his body, ond satiate 
their revenge by his norrid partition. The advocates for this savage 
law have insisted, that it must strongly operate in deterring idleness 
and fraud from contracting debts which they are unable to discharge ; 
but experience would dissipate this salutary terror, by proving, that no 
creditor could be found to exact this unprofitable penalty of life or 
limb. As the manners of Rome were insensibly polished, the criminal 
code of the decemvirs was abolished by the humanity of accusers, wit¬ 
nesses, and judges: arid-impunity became the consequence of immode¬ 
rate rigour. The Porcian and Valerian laws prohibited the magistrates 
from indicting on a free citizen any capital, or even corporal punish¬ 
ment ; and the obsolete statutes of blood were artfully, and perhaps 
truly, ascribed to the spirit, not of patrician, but of regal, tyranny. 

In the absence of penal laws and the insufficiency of civil actions, the 
peace and justice of the city were imperfectly maintained by the private * 
jurisdiction of the citizens. The malefactors who replenish our gaols, 
are the outcasts of society, and the crimes for which they suffer may 
be commonly ascribed to ignorance, poverty, and brutal appetite. For 
the perpetration of similar enormities, a vile plebeian might claim and 
abuse tne sacred character of a member of the republic: but on the 
proof or suspicion of guilt, the slave, or the stranger was nailed to a 
cross, and inis strict and summary justice might be exercised without 
restraint over the greatest part of the populace of Rome. Each family 
contains# a domestic tribunal, which whs not confined, like that of 
the prastbr, to the cognizance of external actions: virtuous principles 
and habits were irteulcated by the discipline of eduoation; and the 


(1) Hence talk* of the fbrnritftn* fust}* (lib. if. eplit. il. 1*4 ); but Cicero de Republic* 
(He* iv. sped Augustin. de Cl vital. Dei, la. 6. in Fragment, philowpb. tom. ill. p. 393 edit, 
olivet) affirms, that the deceibvlrs made libels a capital offence: cunt perpaucas res caplte 
firiciueiU—perpaucm I 

(*) Ryakenbod (Qbeervat. Juris Rom. lib. 1. c. 1. in Opp. tom. 1. p. 9—11.) labours to 
prove tbit (he^Ktfttora divided not the body, but the price of the Insolvent debtor. Yet 
this wterpFttpUKj^oue perpetual harsh metaphor ; nor can be surmount the Roman autho¬ 
rities of QaiatmiiliPotoeUius, Favonins, and Teitullkan. See Aulus fielluts, Nott. Attic. 91. 
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Roman father was accountable to the state fur the manners of his chil¬ 
dren, since he disposed, without appeal, of their life, theit libertyy and 
their inheritance. In some pressing emergencies, the citizen teas au¬ 
thorized to avenge his private or public wrongs. The consent of the 
Jewish, the Athenian, and the Roman laws, approved the slaughter of 
the nocturnal thief; though in open daylight a robber could not be 
slain without some previous, evidence of danger and complaint. Who¬ 
ever surprised an adulterer in his nuptial bed might freely exercise his 
revenge ;(1) the most bloody or wanton outrage was excused by ihe 
provocation ;(2) nor was it before the reign of Augustus that the hus¬ 
band was reduced to weigh the rank of the offender, or that the parent" 
was condemned to sacrifice his daughter with her guilty seducer. After 
the expulsion of the kings, the ambitious Roman who should dare to 
assume their title, or imitate their tyranny, was devoted to the infer¬ 
nal gods: each of his fellow-citizens was armed with a sword of justice ; 
and the act of Brutus, however repugtiant to gratitude or prudence, 
had been already sanctified by the judgment of his eountry.(3) The 
barbarous practice of wearing arms' in the midst of peace,(4) and the 
bloody maxims of honour, were unknown to the Romans; and, during 
the two purest ages, from the establishment of equal freedom to the 
end of tne Punic wars, the city was never disturbed by sedition, and 
rarely polluted with atrocious crimes. The failure of penal laws was 
more sensibly felt when every vice was inflamed by faction nj home 
ami dominion abroad. In the time of Cicero, each private citizen en¬ 
joyed the privilege of anarchy ; each minister of the republic was 
exalted to the temptations of legal power, and their virtues are entitled 
to the warmest praise as the spontaneous fruits of nature or philosophy. 
After a triennial indulgence of lust, rapine, and cruelty, Verres, the 
tyrant of Sicily, could only be sued for the pecuniary restitution of 
three hundred thousand pounds sterling; and such was the temper of 
the laws, the judges, and perhaps the accuser Himself,(5) that on re¬ 
funding a thirteenth part of his plunder, Verres could retire to an easy 
and luxurious exile.(6) 

The first imperfect attempt to restore the proportion of crimes and 
punishments, was made by the dictator Sylla, who in the midst of his 
sanguinary triumph, aspired to restrain the licence, rather than to op¬ 
press the liberty, of the Romans. He gloried in the arbitrary proscrip¬ 
tion of four thousand seven hundred eitizens.(7) But in the character 
of a legislator, he respected the prejudices of the times; and instead of 


, (0 The first 'pccrli of l.ysiaj (Iteiske, Orator Grac. torn v. p. 2—48 } Is In defence of a 

husband who kid killed the adulterer ’I be right of husbands and rathe)* at Home ami 
Athens is discussed with much learning by Ur. Tayior (Lett tones LysUcut, c. si. ,u Keiske, 
lorn vi. p 301—308). ‘ 

(i) bee cassanbou ad Athenaeum (lib. I c. v. p. 19.). Percurreut ntplraiilque mngitesqne 
(laitill. p. 41, 42 edit, tossiau). Hnhc mugllisintrat (Juvenal. Satir. x. 517.). Hunc ptr- 
■mnxere calottes (Bout Jib. i. Satir It. 11 ) famili* stuprandnui dcilit. . . fraud! non fiiu. 
(Val. Maxim. lib vi c. 1 no. 13). 

(3) This law is noticed by Livy (2. 8.) and Plutarch (in Pnblicola, tom i. p. W.) *, and 

It fully Justifies ihe public opinion on tbe death of Casnar, winch Suetouma could publish tin 
der the impeii.il government. Jure caesus existltnatnr (in Julio, c. IxkvL), Head tbe let¬ 
ters that parsed between Cicero and Manus a few months after the tiles Of March (ad Fain. 
*i.27, 28). %' v 

(4) iTpwroi Sc Adifvatoi tom re aiSt/poH earedevro. Tbucydid. lib. i. c.& The historian who 
i onslder* this circumstance as the test of cltiilttUoM, would disdain tbe barbarism of an 


European court. 

IS) Hr first rated at mltlles (L 800,000.) the damages of SicUy (Divimwio to Ctnclliun, 
c. v ) which he afterwards reduced to qmdringeuttes (t. 320,000-4. jUtto lu Vernm, c.svlli.) 
and was finally content with trtcles (L. 24,000.). Plutarch iu Ctoerwn. (tom III. p. 1884.) 
1ms nut dissembled the popular suspicion and report. 

(6) Verres lived near thirty years after his trial, till the second triumvirate, when pc was 
proscribed by rbe taste of Mark Antony fur the sake of his Corinthian plate (IWto. Hut. 

NAtUf. XXXlv 3 ) -• 1 1 . 

(7) Such Is the number assigned by Valerius Maximus (lib, la. q> 2*,1J&j%A v'- Floras (4. 

21.) distinguishes two thousand senators and knights; Applau (de |. c. »5. 

tom |i. p. 133. edit. Stliweigaenser) mure accurately compute# forty $|§Sjfp$F||jr w teiwto- 
ri.m rank, and one thousand six hundred of the qpiettrUn census or * 
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pronouncing a sentence of death against the robber or assassin, the 
general who betrayed an army, or the magistrate who ruined a province, 
Sylla was content to aggravate the pecuniary damages by the penalty of 
exile, or, in more constitutional language, by the interdiction of fire and 
water. The Cornelian, and afterwards the Pompeian and Julian laws, 
introduced a new system of criminal jurisprudence ;(1) and the empe¬ 
rors, from Augustus to Justinian, disguised their increasing rigour un¬ 
der the names of the original authors. But the invention and frequent 
use of extraordinary pain* , proceeded from the desire to extend and con¬ 
ceal the progress of despotism. In the condemnation of illustrious 
Romans, the senate was always prepared to confound, at the will of 
their masters, the judicial ana legislative powers. It was the duty of 
the governors to maintain the peace of their province, by the arbitrary 
and rigid administration of justice; the freedom of the city evaporated 
in the extent of the empire, and tiie Spanish malefactor, who claimed 
the privilege of a Roman, was elevated by the command of Galba on a 
fairer and more lofty cross.(2) 'Occasional receipts issued from the 
throne to deride the questions, which by their novelty or importance, 
appeared to surpass ihe authority and discernment of a proconsul. 
Transportation and beheading were reserved for honourable persons; 
meaner criminals were either hanged or burnt, or buried in the mines, 
or exposed to the wild beasts of the amphitheatre. Armed robbers were 
pursued and extirpated as the enemies of society ; the driving away 
horses or cattle was made a capital offence ;(3) but simple theft was 
uniformly considered as a mere civil and private injury. The degrees 
of guilt, and the modes of punishment, were too often determined by 
the discretion of the rulers, and the subject was left in ignorance of 
the legal danger which he might incur by every action of his life. 

A sin, a vice, a crime, are the objects of theology, ethics, and juris¬ 
prudence. Whenever their judgments agree, they corroborate each 
other; but as often as they differ, a prudent legislator appreciates the 
guilt and punishment according to the measure of social injury. On 
this principal, the most daring attack on the life and property or a pri¬ 
vate citizen, is judged less atrocious than the crime of treason, or re¬ 
bellion, which invades the maieety of the republic: the obsequious civi¬ 
lians unanimously pronounced, that the republic is contained in the per¬ 
son of its chief: and the edge of the Julian law was sharpened by the 
incessant diligence of the emperors. The licentious commerce of the 
sexes may he tolerated as an impulse of nature, or forbidden as a source 
of disorder and corruption: but the fame, the fortunes, the family of 
the husband, are seriously injured by the adultery of the wife. The 
wisdom of Augustus, after curbing the freedom of revenge, applied to 
this domestic offence the animadversion of the laws: and the £,i"lty 
parties, after the payment of heavy forfeitures and fines, were con¬ 
demned to long or perpetual exile in two separate islands.^) Religion 

(1) For tiie penal law (Leges Cornells, Pompelse, Julias, of Sylla, Pompey, anil 1 he Caesars) 
see the (ententes of Panlus(Mb Iv. tk. 18—30 p 407—528 edit, bcbn’tlnir), the Gregoibui, 
Code (Fragment. Hl>, \lx. p 70S, 70S. In bchuiting), Uk ColUtio Legum Mosaicarnm et Ro- 
maoafuin ftU. I* 150. the rhewtoalan Code fill), lx ). the Code of JuttliiMn (lib. lx.) tbe Pan- 

. 917 

(2) It was a guardian jrho bad poisoned bis ward 1 be crime was atrocious; yet tbe pun¬ 
ishment Is reckoned fa 8 uet 0 mus (c lx ) among tbe acts lu which Gal ha shewed himself acer 
vehement, n In deUpi» eeercendis imntodictia. 

(5) The abettors* or obigeatoms, who drove on* bone, or two mares or oxen, or flve hogs, 
or ten goat*, were subject to capital punishment (Paul. Sentent. Hecept- lib. iv tit. 18. p. 
497,490.) Hadrian fad Copcil. Beetles), most severe where tbe offence was most frequent, 
condemns the criminals, ad gtadtam, fudi damnallouem (Ulpian de oflielo Proconsulls, lib. 
viil i# CoUatfoue Uguiu Mosaic, et Rom. ul xl. p. 255.). 

(4) Till tbe publication of the Julius Paulas of 8chuiting (lib II tit 28. p. 517—323.), it 
was BlRrawdSMbfeUcved,that tbe Julian laws punished adultery with death; and the mis¬ 
take arose Itou^iy&ftsud or error of Tnbonian. Yet Unsius bud suspected tbe troth from 
the narrative 4f qBmmts (Annul, il. 50. ill. 24. iv, 42.), ana even font the practice of Augua* 
tbs, who distingmpjgd tbe treasonable frailjiei of bis female kindred. 


dects (48.), tbe Institutes (iib. tv. tit. 18), aud tbe Greek version of Ibeopbilua (p 
—926.). » 
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pronounces fen equal censure against the infidelity of the husband: but 
as it is not accompanied by the same civil effects, the wife was never 
permitted to vindicate her wrongs ;(1) and the distinction of simple or 
double adultery, so familiar ana so important in the canon law, is un¬ 
known to the Jurisprudence of the code and Pandects. I touch with 
reluctance, and dispatch with impatience, a more odious vice, of which 
modesty rejects the name, and nature abominates the idea. The,pri¬ 
mitive Romans were infected by the example of the Etruscans (2) and 
Greeks :(3) in the mad abuse of prosperity and power, every pleasure 
that is innocent was deemed insipid; and the Scatinian law,(4) which 
had been extorted by an act of violence, was insensibly abolished by the 
lapse of time and the multitude of criminals. By this law, the rape, 
perhaps the seduction, of an ingenious youth, was compensated, as a 
personal injury, by the poor damages of ten thousand sesterces, or four¬ 
score pounds; the ravisner might be slain by the resistance or revenge 
of chastity ; and I wish to believe, that at Rome, as in Athens, the vo¬ 
luntary and effeminate deserter of his sex was degraded from the ho¬ 
nours and the rights of a citizen.(A) But the practice of vice was not 
discouraged by the severity of opinion: the indelible stain of manhood 
was confounded with the more venial transgressions of fornication and 
adultery, nor was the licentious lover exposed to the same dishonour 
which he impressed on the male or female partner of his guilt. From 
Catullus to Juvenal,(6) the poets accuse and celebrate the degeneracy 
of the times, and the reformation of manners was feebly attempted by 
the reason and authority of the civilians, til] the most virtuous of the 
Caesars proscribed the sin against nature ns a crime against society.(f) 

A new spirit of legislation, respectable even in its error, arose in the 
empire with the religion of Constantine.(8) The laws of Moses were 
received as the divine original of justice, and the Christian princes 
adapted their penal statutes to the degrees of moral and religious tur¬ 
pitude. Adultery was first declared to be a capital offence ; the frailty 
of the sexes was assimilated to poison or assassination, to sorcery, or 
parricide; the same penalties were inflicted on the passive and active 
guilt of paederasty; and all criminals of free or servile condition were 
either drowned or beheaded, or cast alive into the avenging flames. The 
adulterers were spantd by the common sympathy of mankind; but the 


(l) In cases of adultery, Sever iis confined to the husband the right of public accusation 
(Cod. Justitiiau, lib lx. tit. 9. leg 1.}. Nor Is this privilege unjust—so different are the 
effects of male or female Infidelity. 

(S) Tlmon (lib I) and I heopompns (lib xliil. spud Athenaeum, lib. ail, p. 517.) describe 
the luxury and hist of the Etruscans : iroKu per ro< ye xtupoun o-uvovrer voir irutin so* to<» 
littftah'ott. About the same period (A, U. C. *45.), the Rowan youth studied In Etruria 
(Lib ix.56) 

(5) l he Persians bad been corrupted in the same school: air eWnnar paOwret i r<*«r< not 
ptoyavrut (Heiodot lib. I. c. 135.). A curious dlssertnilon might be formed ou the intro¬ 
duction of Paederasty after the tune of Homer, Its progress among Use merits of Asia and 
Europe, the vehemence of their passions, and the thin device of virtue and friendship which 
amused the philosophers of Athens. But, scelera attend! oportet dum puniuiitur, abscond! 
flagitia. 

(4) The name, the date, and the provisions of tbit law, are equally doubtful (GraVina, Opp. 
p. 459,455. Hemeccius, Hist. Jure. Row no. 108. Erheiit, Clav. ciceron. In Indies Legum.) 
But t will observe that the netuuda Venus of the honest German la styled evens by the more 
polite Italian. 

(5) See the Oration of jEschines against the catamite Timarthne (in Retake, Orator. Crate, 
tom it. p. *1—184.). 

(6) A crowd of disgraceful passages will force themselves on th* memory of the clunie 
reader: I will only remind him of the cool declaration of Ovid — 

Odl concnbitua qul non utroinque resdvtmt. 

Hoc eat quod pueruin tan gar amort minnX. 

(7) Xilut, Lampridius, In Vlt. Kdlogabet, in Hrat. A ug ust, p. 119. Aurelia* Victor, in 
Philippa, Codex iheodos. lib. is. tit. 7. leg. vll. and Oodetiroy’s Commentary, tom. Ilf. p. 
63 Theodosius abolished the subterraneous brothels of Rome, In which the prostitution of 
both sexes whs acted with impunity. 

(8) dee the laws of Constantine and his successor against adultery, ■omra mk. in the 

Tfaeodosian (Mb. ix. ut. 7. leg. vu. Mb. xi. (It. 56. leg. t. 4 ) and Justiaw fitoito ' ttth. Ix. tit. 
9. leg. 50, 31.). These princes speak the language of passion as wei^ra? |«dice, and 
fraudulently ascribe their own seventy to tlie hist Canute. -w * * 
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lovers of their own sex were pursued by general and pious Indignation ; 
the impure manners of Greece still prevailed in the cities of Asia, and 
every vice was fomented by the celibacy of the monks and clergy. Jus¬ 
tinian relaxed the punishment at least of female infidelity ; the guilty 
spouse was only condemned to solitude and penance, and at Hie end of 
two years she might be recalled to the arms of a forgiving husband. 
But the same emperor declined himself the implacable enemy of un¬ 
manly lust, and tne cruelty of his persecution can scarcely be excused 
by the purity of his motives.(l) In defiance of every principle of justice, 
he stretched to past as well as future offences the operations of his 
edicts, with the previous allowance of a short respite for confession and 
pardon. A painful death was indicted by the amputation of the sinful 
instrument, or the insertion of sharp reeds into the pores and tubes of 
most exquisite sensibility; and Justinian defended the propriety of the 
execution, sinoe the criminals would have lost their hands had they 
been convicted of sacrilege. In this state of disgrace and agony, two 
bishops, Isaiah of Pbodes, and Alexander of Diospolis, were dragged 
through the streets of Constantinople, while their brethren were admo¬ 
nished by the voice of a crier, to observe this awful lesson, and not to 
pollute the sanctity of their character. Perhaps these prelates were 
innocent. A sentence of death and infamy was often founded on the 
slight and suspicious evidence of a child or a servant; the guilt of the 
green faction, of the rich, and of the enemies of Theodora, was' pre¬ 
sumed by the judges, and paederasty became the crime of those to whom 
no crime could be imputed. A French philosopher (2) has dared to re¬ 
mark, that whatever is secret must be doubtful, ana that our natural 
horror of vice may be abused as an engine of tyranny. But the favour¬ 
able persuasion or the same writer, that a legislator may confide in the 
taste and reason of mankind, is impeached by the unwelcome discovery 
of the antiquity and extent of the disease.(3) 

The free citizens of Athens and Rome enjoyed, in all criminal cases, 
the invaluable privilege of being tried by their country-^4) 1. The ad¬ 
ministration ofjustice is the most ancient office of a prince: it was ex¬ 
ercised by the Roman kings, and abused by Tarquin ; who alone, with¬ 
out law or council, pronpunced his arbitrary judgments. The first con¬ 
suls succeeded to this regal prerogative ; but the sNbred right of appeal 
soon abolished the jurisdiction of the magistrates, and all public causes 
were decided by the supreme tribunal of the people. But a wild 
democracy, superior to the forms, too often disdains the essential prin¬ 
ciples of justice: the pride of despotism was envenomed by plebeian 
envy, and the heroes of Athens might sometimes applaud the happiness 
of the Persian, whose fate depended on the caprice of a single tyrant. 
Some salutary restraints, imposed by the people on their own pass' ms, 
were at once the cause and enert of the gravity and temperance of the 
Romans. The right of accusation was confined to the naglstrates. A 
vote of. the thirty-five tribes could inflict a fine: but t^»q|^izance of 

i * 


(1) Jnstlnla*,M*tel, T7.134. Ml. Procopius, in Anecdot. c. xl. 18 with the Note* Ale* 
nwunu* Tbeo phages, p. 151. cedredes, p 368. Zonaras, Hb. sir. p. 64. 

(2) Monte*qi)C<!, ispril Am Loin, ill), xl) c« 6. Tint eloquent philosopher conciliate* the 
right* pt liberty ana of nature, which should never be placed in opposition to each other. 

(SV For the UomMMMt'of Palestine, two thousand years before the Christian era, see the 
history usd law* oTMOtei. Ancient Gaul is stigmatized by hiodorus Siculus (tom. i. lib. v. 
p. 336 ), China by the ifywwtu and Cbrutian traveller* (Ancient Relatione* of India and 
Cbiua, p. 3d. tt unstated by.Rennadot, mid his bitter critic the Pere Premare, Ultra* hdiOsti¬ 
tes, tom. six. p. d35 1, Mid native America by the Spanish historian* (Garcillaato de la Vega, 
Ills. til c. 13. RyesMre tranahttion, and Dictioiulre de Bnyle, tom. iii. p. 88 ). i believe, and 
hope, that the negiee*, in their own country, were exempt from thi* moral peatilence 

(4) The important subject of the public questions and Judgment* at Rome is explained with 
much learninx, *nd in a classic style, by Charles Simmies (lib. ill. d* Judlclls, in Opp. tom. 
lit. Cjy—SpCj, hnda good abridgment may be found in the Repabiique Roinalne of Meaufort 
(tom. il. Hb. v.TMfflM*1.). Those who wish for more abstruse law, may study Noodt (de 
jurisdiction* ci (MpMp Mbrt duo, tom. p. 93—114 ), Heineccius, (ad Pandect, lib i. et. U. 
ad IiutHat. Hb. tv. tit. 17. element, ad Antiquitat ) and Craviua (Opp. 230—251.). 


c. xi. 16 with the Note* Ale* 
xiv. p. 64. 


(tom. il. Hh. v.'ftt 
Jurisdiction* «t fie 
ad IiutHat. Hb. tv. 
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all natural crimes was reserved by* fundamental law to the assembly 
of the centuries, in which the weight of influence and property was 
sure to preponderate. Repeated proclamations and adjournments were 
interposed, to allow time tor prejudice and resentment to subside; the 
whole proceeding might be annulled by a seasonable omen, or the op¬ 
position of a tribune; and such popular trials were commonly Jess for¬ 
midable to innocence; than they were favourable to guilt* Buf this 
union of the judicial and legislative powers* left it doubtful whetheinthe 
accused party was pardoned or acquitted; and in the defence of 
an illustrious client; the orators of Rome and Athens addressed their 
arguments to the policy and benevolence* as well as to the justice of 
their sovereign. 3. The task of convening the citizens for the trial 
of each offender became more difficult* as the citizens and the offen¬ 
ders continually multiplied; and the ready expedient was adopted 
of delegating the jurisdiction of the people to the ordinary magistrates, 
or to extraordinary inquisitors. In the first ages these questions were 
rare and occasional. In the beginning of the seventh century of Rome 
they were made perpetual; for praetors were annually empowered to 
sit m judgment on the state offences of treason^ extortion, peculation; 
and bribery; and Sylla added new prfBtors and new questions for those 
crimes which more directly injure the safety of individuals. By these 
inquisitors the trial was prepared and directed; but they could only 
pronounce the sentence of the majority of judges, who with some truth; 
and more prejudice; have been compared to the English juries.(l) To 
discharge this important though burdensome office, an annual list of 
ancient and respectable citizens was formed by the praetor. After many 
constitutional struggles, they were chosen in equal numbers from the* 
senate, the equestrian order, and the people; four hundred and fifty 
were appointed for single questions; and the various rolls or decuries 
of judges must have contained the names of some thousand Romans, 
m ho represented the judicial authority of the state. In each particular 
cause, a sufficient number was drawn from the urn ; their integrity was 
guarded by an oath ; the mode of ballot secured their independence; 
tlio suspicion of partiality was removed by the mutual challenges of the 
accuser and defendant: and the judges of Milo, by the retrenchment of 
fifteen on each side, were reduced to fifty-one voices or tablets, of ac¬ 
quittal, of condemnation, or of favourable doubt.(2) 3. In this civil 
jurisdiction, the prtutor of the city was truly a judge, and almost a 
legislator, but as soon as he had prescribed the action of law, he 
often referred to a delegate the determination of the foct. With the 
increase of legal proceedings, the tribunal of the centumvirs, in which 
ho p< elided, acquired more weight and reputation. But whether he 
<u ted alone, or w ith the advice of his council, the most absolute powers 
n*i',ht be trusted to a magistrate who was annually chosen by the votes 
oi the people. The rules and precautions of freedom have required 
some explanation; the order of despotism is simple and inanimate. Be¬ 
fore the agMlphstinian, or perhaps of Diocletian, the decuries Ro¬ 
man judges Isn snnk to an empty title; the humble advice of the as- 
sessoi > might be accepted or despised; and in each tribunal the civil 
and t riminal jurisdiction was administered by a single magistrate, who 
was raised and disgraced by the will of the emperor. 

A Roman accused of any capital crime might prevent the sentence of 
tho law by voluntary exile, or death. Till nis guilt had been legally 

4 r ' 

* 

(1) Tht office, both at Home ami In Fngtand, most be CwUrtdWRt M "ft oecutonat duly, 
and not A mngistnc) or piofcsstou Put the obUgoilmi of a rm*nlnloti» verdict n peculiar to 
our taws which rondemn the Jurymen to tiudeiSo the torture from whence they Mure ex. 
empted the criminal. . „ 

(si we aie indebted for this interesting tact to n fragment of Asconlut:; ..i mum , who 
flourished under the reign of ribertus. The loss of bis Cnmmeniarje* 4^1HESjpiMd of 
I'cero, has deprived us of a valuable fund ol historical and legal know 
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proved, hie innocence was presumed 1 , and his person was free; till the 
votes of the last century had been counted and declared, he might 
peaceably secede to any of the allied cities of Italy, or Greece, or 
Asia.{I) His fame and fortunes were preserved, at least to his chil¬ 
dren, by this civil death; and he might still be happy in every rational 
and sensual enjoyment, if a mind accustomed to the ambitious tumult of 
Rome could support the uniformity and silence of Rhodes or Athens. A 
bolder effort was required to escape from the tyranny of the Csesars; 
but this effort was rendered familiar by the maxims of the Stoics, the 
examples of the bravest Romans, and the legal encouragements of sui¬ 
cide. The-bodies of condemned criminals were exposed to public igno¬ 
miny, and their children, a more serious evil, were reduced to poverty, 
by the confiscation of their fortunes. But if the victims of Tiberius 
and Nero anticipated the decree of the prince or senate, their courage 
and dispatch were recompensed by the applause of the public, the decent 
honours of burial, and the validity of their testaments.(2) The exqui¬ 
site avarice and' cruelty of Domitian, appeared to have deprived the 
unfortunate of this last consolation, and it was still denied, even by the 
clemency of the Antonies. A voluntary death, which, in the case of 
a capital offence, intervened between the accusation and the sentence, 
was admitted as a confession of guilt, and the spoils of the deceased 
were seized by the human claims W the treasury.(3) Yet the civilians 
have always respected the natural' right of a citizen to dispose of his 
life; and the posthumous disgrace invented by Tarquin(4) to check the 
despair of his subjects, was never revived or imitated by succeeding 
tyrants. The powers of thimworld have indeed lost their dominion 
* over him who is resolved on death ; and his am can only be restrained 
by the religious apprehension of a future state. Suicides are enumerated 
by Virgil among the unfortunate, rather than the guilty ;(6) and the 
poetical fables of the infernal shades could not seriously influence the 
iaith or practice of mankind. But the precepts of the gospel, or the 
church, have at length imposed a pious servitude on the minds of Chris¬ 
tians, and condemn them to expect, without a murmur, the last stroke 
of disease or the executioner. 


The penal statutes form a very small proportion of the sixty-two 
books of the code and pandects; and, in all judiciid proceeding, the life 
or death of a citizen is determined with less caution and delay than the 


, the life 
than the 


most ordinary question of convenant or inheritance. This singular dis¬ 
tinction, though Something may be allowed for the urgent necessity of 
defending the peace of society, is derived from the nature of criminal 
and civil jurisprudence^' Our duties to the state are simple and uni¬ 
form ; the law by which he is condemned, is inscribed, not only on brass 
or marble, but on the conscience of the offender, and his guilt is com¬ 
monly proved by the testimony of a single fact. But our relations to 
each other are various and infinite: our obligations are created, an¬ 
nulled, and modified, by injuries, benefits, and promiseaiggid the inter- 
p»t»§i#r» of voluntary contracts and testaments, wh»U^I®p. often dic¬ 
tated by fraud or ignorance, affords a long and laborioWcSrercise to the 
sagacity of, the judge. The business of life is multiplied by the extent 

(1), Polytfc pinto, P* MS. TIM ntenUu of toe empire and city of Rom, obliged the exile 
to seek,* more diatsot (dace of retirement. 

(S) tyU desesWrtMbnut, tuipmlMiiUir dorpota, otanebant testaments: pretium fcstinandi. 
tacit Tint*}. 9 ».f#ti» lotto of UpalM- , 

(3) JuUntJtaulu*. (ntetobW Hecept. Ub> v. tit 19 p. <76 ), the Pandects (lib. xlvlil. tit. 

21.) the Cdaftfflbi. iy. Jft’ 1.), Synkcrihoek (tow. 1. p. 69 Observat. J C. H. 4. 4 ),and Mon¬ 
tesquieu (Ktpyit ok* lb, axis. c. ft.), deCst the civil limitations of the liberty and 

prlvllegseof suicide. The erfmln*! penalties are the production of a later and darker age. 

(4) Hitt. Wat-MsiAr.36.24. . wbca he fatigued bis subjects in building the cupitol, many 
of the Mtourarv MW provoked to dispatch timntefvea; be nailed tbeir dead bodies to crosses. 

(5) The Me, reseat Gurnee of a violent and premature depth bas engaged Vlrgi' 

" ropan firnmd attic Ides with lu Anita, lover*, and persons unjustly 
Hfyne, WwJf ..Ws 'editors, Is at a lost to deduce the idea, or ascertain the Jurisprudence, 

or (be ftomait macf 
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of commerce and dominion, and the residence of the parties in thc4» 
tftnt provinces of an empire, is productive of doubt, delay, and inevita¬ 
ble appeals from the local to the supreme magistrate. Justinian, the 
Greek emperor of Constantinople and the east, was the legal successor 
of the Latian shepherd, who had planted a colony on the banks of the 
Tiber. In a period of thirteen hundred years, the laws had reluctantly 
followed the changes of government and manners: add the laudable 
desire of conciliating ancient names with recent institutions, destroyed 
the harmony, and swelled the magnitude, of the obscure and. irregular 
system. The laws which excuse on aay occasions the ignorance of their 
subjects, confess their own imperfections; the civil jurisprudence, as it 
was abridged by Justinian, still continued a mysterious science and a 
profitable trade, and the innate perplexity of the study was involved in. 
tenfold darkness by the private industry of the practitioners. The de- 
pens e of the pursuit sometimes exceeded the value of the prise, and the 
fairest rights were abandoned by the poverty or prudence of the claim¬ 
ants. Such costly justice might tend to abate the spirit of litigation, 
but the unequal pressure serves only to increase the influence of the 
rich, and to aggravate the misery of the poor. By these dilatory and 
expensive proceedings, the wealthy pleader obtains a more certain 
advantage than he could hope from the accidental corruption of his 
judge. The experience of an abuse, from which our own age and Coun¬ 
try are not perfectly exempt, may sometimes provoke a generous indig¬ 
nation, and extort the hasty wish of exchanging our elaborate jurispru¬ 
dence for the simple and summary decrees of a Turkish caahi. Our 
calmer reflection will suggest, that such forms and delays are necessary 
to guard the person and property of the citizen; that the discretion of 
the judge is the first engine of tyranny, and that the laws of a free 
people should foresee and determine every question that inay probably 
arise in the exercise of power and the transactions of industry. But 
the government of Justinian united the evils of liberty and servitude: 
and the Romans were oppressed at the same time by the multiplicity of 
their laws, and the arbitrary will of their master. 


CHAP. XLV. 


Reign of the younger Justin.—Embassy of the Avars.—Their settle¬ 
ment on the Danube.—Conquest of Italy by the Lombards.—-Adoption 
and reign of Tibet ms —Of Maurice.■—State 6f Italy under the Lorn- 
bards and eratchs.—Of Ravenna.—Distress of Rome.—Character 
and pontificate oj Gregory I. 


Duai no the ^t years of Justinian, his infirm mind was devoted to 
heavenly contemplation, and he neglected the business of the lower 
world. >Hia<|jffPttts were impatient of the long continuance of his life 
and reign: yet all who were capable of reflection, apprehended the mo¬ 
ment of his death, which might involve the capital in tumult^and the 
empire in civil war. Seven nephews(l) of the childish, monarch, tho 
sons or grandsons of his brother and sister, had been educated in the 
splendour of a princely fortune j they had been shoyrn In high com¬ 
mands to the provinces and armies ; their char&cterwwere known, their 
followers were zealous, and as the jealousy of fcge postponed the decla¬ 
ration of a successor, they might expect with equal hopes the inherit¬ 
ance of their uncle. He expired in ids palace after a rrignjof 


<1) See the femily of Justm sad Justinian in the Families Bysantln *fit 
101. The devout civilians Ludewig fin Vit. Justinian, p. 131) and H ‘ 
Homan p. 374 ) have since illustiated the genealogy or their favourite 
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hj» door, and. obtained admittance, by revealing themselves to be the 
principal members of the senate. These welcome deputies announced 
the recent and momentous secret of the emperor's decease: reported, 
or perhaps invented, his dying choice of the best beloved and the most 
deserving of his nephews# and conjured Justin to prevent the disorders 
of the multitude^ if they should perceive, with the return of light, that 
they were left without a master. After composing his countenance to 
surprise, sorrow, and decent modesty, Justin, by the advice of his wife 
Sophia, submitted to the authority of the senate. He was conducted 
with Speed and silence to the palace: the guards saluted their new 
sovereign, and the martial ana religious rites of his coronation were 
diligently accomplished* By the hands of the proper officers he was 
invested with the imperial garments, the red buskins, white tunic, and 
purple robe. A fortunate soldier, whom he instantly promoted to the 
rank of tribune, encircled Ills neck with a military collar; four robust 
youths exalted him qp a shield; he stood firm and erect to receive the 
adoration of his subjects ; and their choice was sanctioned by the bene¬ 
diction of the patriarch, who imposed the diadem on the head of an 
orthodox prince. The hippodrome was already filled with innumerable 
multitudes; and no sooner did the emperor appear on the throne, than 
the voices of the blue and the green factions were confounded in the 
same loyal acclamations. In the speeches which Justin addressed to 
the senate and people, he promised to correct the abuses which had dis- 

........_I it.._- 1 ' __.J___j._i_J il._:_ c _ i 


Uty of a Roman consul. The immediate discharge of his uncle’s debts 
exhibited a solid pledge of his faith and generosity; a train of porters 
laden with hags or gold advanced into the midst of the hippodrome, and 
the hopeless creditors of Justinian accepted this equitable payment as a 
voluntary gift. Before the end of three years his example was imitated 
and surpassed by the empress Sophia, who delivered many indigent 
citizens from the weight of debt and usury: an act of benevolence the 
best entitled to gratitude, since it relieves the most intolerable distress; 
but in which the bounty of a prince is the most liable to bo abused by 


On the seventh day of his reign, Justin gave audience to the ambas¬ 
sadors of the Avars, and the scene was decorated to impress the Barba¬ 
rians with astonishment/veneration, and terror. From the palace-gate, 
the spacious courts and long porticos were lined with the lofty crests 
and gilt bucklers of the guards, who presented their spears and axes 
with more confidence than they would have shewn m a field of battle. 
The officers, who exercised the power, or attended th&person, of the 
prince, were attired in their richest habits, and arranged according to 
the military and civil order of the hierarchy. Whmmrn- veil of the 


emotions ^.fUrprlse, they submitted to the servile 1 adoration of the 
Byzantine wnwi^’ out as soon as they rose from the ground, T&rgetius, 


( 1 ) tetl* 
eight tfttf 


»/ ihttln’s elevation, I have translated Into aim pie and concise 




wane, 1777. 

| fitiW Pad {Critic* in Annftl. Baron, tout. U, p. 633.) could be tempted 
contradict the plain and decisive text of Corlppns (vidua dona, lib. ti. 
6. iv. 1.) and to post[ione, till A. 1> 567, the consulship of Justin, 
nograpp. p PS, wbender Cedrcntts orZonsm* are mere tnwscrlben 
ige tbclr testimony. 
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the chief of the embassy, expressed the freedom aadprido of « Bnfeft* 
riant He eirtolled, by th? tongue of hie interpreter, the greatness of 
the chagan, by whose dtemency the kingdoms of the south were pem 
mitted to exwt, whose victorious subjects had traversed the frozen 
rivers of Scythia, and who now covered the banks of the Danube with 
innumerable tents. The late emperor had cultivated, with afi&u&lfrad 
costly gifts, the friendship of a grateful monarch, and the enemfyp of 
Rome had respected the allies of the Avars. The same prudence would 
instruct the nephew of Justinian to imitate the liberality of hisuade, 
and to purchase the blessings of peace from an invincible people, who 
delighted mid excelled in the exercise of war. The reply or the empe* 
ror was delivered in thesame strain of haughty defiance, and he,derived 
his confidence from the God of the Christians, the ancient gtory of 
Rome, and the recent triumphs of Justinian. “ The empire," sail he, 
“ abounds with men and horses, and arms sufficient to defend our fron- 
u tiers, and to chastise the Barbarians. You*offer aid, you threaten 
“ hostilities: we despise your enmity, and your aid. The conquerors of 
“ the Avars solicit our alliance; shall we dread their fugitives and 
‘ exiles.(l) The bounty of our uncle was granted to your misery, to 
‘ your humble prayers. From ns you shall receive a more important 
r obligation, the* knowledge of your own weakness. Retire from our 
{ presence; the lives of ambassadors are safe; and if you return to 
( implore our pardon, perhaps you will taste of our bene volsnce .”(S) 
On the report of his hmbasSaaOrs, the chagan waa awed by the^apdarent 
firmness of a Roman emperor, of whose character and resources he was 
ignorant. Instead of executing his threats against the eastern empire, 
he marched into the poor and savage countries of Germany, which were 
subject to the dominion of the Franks. After the two doubtful battles, 
he consented to retire: and the Auatrasian king relieved the distresses of 
his camp with an immediate supply of corn and cattle^S) Such re* 
peated disappointments had chilled the spirit of the Avars ;and their 
power wotud have dissolved away in the Sarmatian desert, .if the alli¬ 
ance of Alboin,, king of the Lombards, had not given a new object to 
their arms, and a lasting settlement to their wearied fortunes. . 

While Alboin served under his father’s standard, he encountered in 
battle, and transpierced with his lance, the rival prince of the Gepidee. 
The Lombards, who applauded such early prowess, requested his father, 
with unanimous acclamations, that the heroic youth, who had shared, 
the dangers of the field, might be admitted to the feast of victory. 
“ You are not unmindful," replied the ihflexible Audoin, "of the wise 
“ customs of our ancestors. Whatever may b&4ris merit, a prince is 
“ incapable of sitting at table with his father, till he has received his 
“ arms from a foreign and royal hand." Alboin bowed with reverence 
to the institutions of his country; selected forty companions, and boldly 
visited the court of Turisund, king of the Gepidro, who embraced and 
entertained, according to the laws of hospitality, the murderer of his 
son. At the banquet, whilst Alboin occupied the seat of the youth 
whom he had. slain, a tender remembrance arose in the mind of Turi¬ 
sund. “ Hew dear 1 b that place—how hateful is that person," were the 
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from whence the am edition (issl.toul PUatin) paa printed, H no toMervtaltm, The tot 
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kballf of Bagdad on Mabrnad prince of Oaatia, and cosqWKof oflndto- " 

(2) For these ehamcterietic speeches, compare the „wrte of Cdri 
with the prose of Mmnrter, (Excerpt. Legation,,p. W»i HB ). Their > 
tbev did not copy each other ; their it semblance, teat they drew from a 
(5) For tlie Anatiutaa war. Me Menander (Excerpt. Legat. p. ltd.) On 
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attftitt that escaped with i sigh, from the indignant father* Hm grief 
exasperate the national resentment of the Gepid*; and Cdnimund, 
bis striving eon, eras provoked bywine, or fraternal aflbetfctth to the 
Malle of vengeance^ - <* The Lombards,” said the rude BitMasg, ***&• 
soluble, In figure and in smell, the mares ©four Sartnatfom oleins/’ And 
this insult wee a coarse Allusion to the whit* bands whichenveleped 
their legs* ** Add another resemblance/* replied an andwefctfe Lem-* 
hardy “ yob. have fait hdw'stiOdgiy they kick. Visit the plain of Anfield, 
w and seek dor the bones of thy brother: they are mingled with those 
“ of the vilest animals." The Gepid®, a nation of warriors, started 
froth their seats, add the fa&rlesa Alboin, with bis forty companions, 
hid thsftr hands on their swords- The tumult was appeased by the 
venSrdble interposition of Tnrisund. He saved his own honour and the 
life Of his guest ; and, after the solemn rites of investiture, dismissed 
the stranger 10 tbe bloddy arms of his son--the gift of a Weeping parent. 
Alboin returned in triumph; and the Lombards, who celebrated his 
matchless intrepidity, Were compelled to praise the virtues of an 
enemy.(t) In this extraordinary visit he had probably seen the 
'laughter of Cunlnhmd, who soon aftfer ascended the throne Of the 
Gepid®. Her name was Rosamond, an appellation expressive of female 
beauty, and which our own history ©rfomance has consecrated to amor¬ 
ous tales: The king of the £otno&dd’(the father of Alboin, no longer 
lived) ’was contracted to the gratul-datlghter of Clovis; but the re¬ 
straints of frith and policy soon yielded to the hope of possessing the 
fair Rosamond, and of insulting her family and nation. The arts of 
persuasion were tried without success: ami the impatient lover, by force 
and stratagem, obtained the object of his desires. War was the conse¬ 
quence which He foresaw and solicited: hut the Lombards could not 
long withstand the farious assault of the Gepid®, who were sustained 
by a Roman army. And as the offer of marriage was rejected with con¬ 
tempt, Alboin Was compelled to relinquish his prey, and to partake of 
the disgrace which he had indicted on the house of Cunimund.(2) 

When a public quarrel is envenomed by private injuries, a blow that is 
not mortal or decisive can be productive only of a short truce, which 
allows the unsuccessful combatant to Bharpen his arms for a new en¬ 
counter. The strength of Alboin had been found unequal to the grati¬ 
fication of his love, ambition, and revenge: he condescended to implore 
*the formidable aid of the chagan * and the arguments that he employed 
are expressive of the art and poEcy of the Barbarians, in the attack of 
the Gepid®, he hadbeen prompted bv the just desire of extirpating a 
people, whom tbeirmSfcftCe with the Roman empire had rendered the 
common enemies of the nations, and the personal adversaries of the 
chagan. If the forces of the Avars and the Lombards should unjte in 
this glorious quarrel, the victory was secure, and the reward im&sti- 
mable: jthe Dnnube, the Hpbrus, Italy, and 'Constantinople, wot## be 
expoOdd,^iri!wOut a barrier, bo their mvindlble arms. TBfet if they hesrt- 
tatid or delayed to prevent the malice of the RomioSt; the same spirit 
whidh had insulted) would purtue the, Avars to tho diftrtfaiity of the 
earth. These specious reasons were heard by the dbhjgsft Wfth coldness 
and disdain*: < ha detained.,the Lombard ambassadors in his camp, pro¬ 
tracted tVi^itlatioii, and by turnseUaged his wsjttt of inclination, or 
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Gepidss should beeametoa sole patrimony of the A**mu Suehbehdeeo- 
ditian* were, eugeriy accepted by the pesetas**? AIM** risd'mMtoe 
Romam wove djsastufied with the ingratitude usd pic mf ¥ 4hb 
pidffi, Justin, Abandoned that iaowrigiMe people'*? to*fr foto, iidn* 
mained the tranquil spectator «f this unequehcoaiUefe Itq despair of 
Cunimund was active and dangerous, He win ip&rmedtogftf the Avers 
had entered his confines; but oathewtroiy assurance, thfife.jtftarthe 
defeat of the Lombards, the foreign tav*d*r* would eseUyto repalled, - 
he rushed forward to eneounterthe lmpkoahleeaamy of his name tod 
family, Rut the courage of the dpp could secure them no mere 
than an honourable death. The bravest of the nation foil i« the field of 
battle; the king of the Lombards oniemplated.with delight the head 
of Cummuod; aad his skull w»s; fashioned into a onp# to moat* the 
hatred of the conqueror, or, perhaps, to comply with toe savage custom 
of his oountry.(l) After this victory, no fartum ohstaola comd impede 
the progress of the confederates, and they faithfully executed the terms 
of their agreement.^) The mlr oountpte* of Walachia, Moldavia, 
Transylvania, and the parts of Hungary beyond the Danube, were-oc¬ 
cupied, without resistance, by a new colony of Scythian* 1 end the 
Dacian empire of the riunran* subsisted with splendour above two hun¬ 
dred and thirty years. The nation or the Gepid® was dissolved ; but, 
in the distribution of the eaptireju the slaves of the Avars were less 
fortunate than the ehmjpmkm* o? the Lombards, whose generosity 
adopted a valiant foe, and whose freedom, was incompatible with cool 
and deliberate tyranny. <?no moiety of the spoil introduced into the 
camp of AJboin more wealth than, a Barbarian could readily compute. 
The fair Rosamond was persuaded, or compelled, to acknowledge the 
rights of her victorious lover; and the daughter pf Cunimund appeared 
to forgive those crimes which might bo imputed to her own irresistible 
charms. . T 

The destruction of a mighty kingdom established the fiunfe of Alboin. 
In too days of Charlemagne, the Bavarians, toe Salons, aim the other 
tribes pf the Teutonic language, still repeated toe songs which described 
the heroic virtues, the valour, liberality, and fortune of the king ¥ the 
Lombards, (31 Rut his ambition was yet unsatisfied; and the conqueror 
of the Gepiaw turned his eyes from the Danube to toe richer banks of 
the Po ana the Tiber. Fifteen years had not elapsed since his Subjects, 
the confederates of Narses, had. visited the pleasant climate of Italy: 
the mountains, the rivers, the highways, were familiar to their memory: 
the report of their success, perhaps toe view of their spoils, had khodfe 
in the rising generation toe damp of emula£ta£tod enterprise. their 
hopes were encouraged by the spirit and eloqutoce of 4^><nn; and it is 
affirmed, that he spoke to their setups, by producing, at the royal feast, 
the fairest and most exquisite fruits that grew spontaneously in toe 
garden of the world. No sooner had he- erected his standard, than toe 
native strength of the Lombards was multiplied by the adventurous 
youth of Germany and Scythia. Thq robust peasantry of Nerip*$4| Aad 
Pannonift had resumed toe manners of Barbarians; and the names of 
the Gepid®, Bulgarian*, Sarmatiaas, and Jfevaritoi^ distinctly 

a 
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tMed in the provinces of Italy.(l) Of the Saxons, the old allies of the 
"Ldmhards, twenty thousand warriors, with their wives and children, 
accepted the invitation of Alboin. Their bravery contributed to his 
success; but the accession or the absence of their numbers was not sen¬ 
sibly felt in the magnitude of his host. Every mode of religion was 
freely practised by its respective votaries. The king of the Juunbards 
had been educated In the Allan heresy; but the Catholics, in their 
public worship, were allowed to pray for his conversion; while the more 
stubborn Barbarians sacrificed a sbc-goat, or perhaps a captive, to the 
gods of their fathers.(3) The Lombards, ana their confederates, were 
united by their common attachment to a chief, who excelled in all the 
virtues and vices of a savage hero ; and the vigilance of Alboin provided 
an ample magazine of offensive fend defensive arms for the usfe of the 
expedition. The portable wealth of the Lombards attended the march; 
their lands they cheerfully relinquished to the Avars, on the solemn 
promise, which was made and accepted without a smile, that if they 
iaflfed in the conquest Of Italy, these voluntary exHes should be rein* 
btated in their former possessions. 

They might have failed, If Nurses had been the antagonist of the 
Lombards; and the veteran warriors, the associates of his Gothic vic¬ 
tory, would have encountered wiih^sreluctance an enemy whom they 
dreaded and esteemed. But the weakness of the Byzantine court was 
subservient to the barbarian cause ; and it was for the ruin of Italy, 
that the emperor once listened to the complaints of his su bjectl. The 
virtues of Narses were stained with avarice; and in his provincial reign 
of fifteen years he accumulated a treasure of gold and silver which sur¬ 
passed the modesty of a private fortune. His government was oppres¬ 
sive or unpopular, and the general discontent was expressed with free¬ 
dom by the aeputigtfof Rome. Before the throne of Justin they boldly 
declared, that their Gothic servitude had been more tolerable than the 
despotism of a Greek eunuch; and that, unless their tyrant were in¬ 
stantly removed, they would consult their own happiness in the choice 
of a master. The apprehension of a revolt was urged by the voice ot 
envy and detraction, which had so recently triumphed over the merits 
of Belisarms. A new exarch,.Longinus, was appointed to supersede 
the conqueror of Italy ; and the base motives of his recall were revealed 
in the insulting mandate of the empress Sophia, “ that he should leav e 
“ to men the exercise of arms, ana return to his proper station among 
“ the maidens of the palace, where a distaff should be again placed in tho 
" hand of the eunuch/' ** I will spin her such a thread, as she shall not 
“ easily unravel!" is said to have been the reply which indignation and 
conscious virtue extorted, from the hero. Instead of attending, a slavo 
and a victim, at the gate of the Byzantine palace, he retired to Naples, 
from whence (if any credit is due to the belief of the times) Narses in 
vited the Lombards tSS chastise the ingratitude of the nnneeand peo¬ 
ple.^) But the passions of the people are furious and changeable; and 
the Romans soon recollected the merits, or dreaded the resentment, of 
their victorious general. By the mediation of the pope, who undertook 
a special pilgrimage to Naples, their repentance Was accepted; and 
Norses, assuming a milder aspect and a more dutiful language, con- 
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fentcd to fix his residence la the Capitol. His death,(I) though in the 
e^trexue.period of old age, was unseasonable and premature, since ktt 
ceiutts alone could have repaired the last and fatal error of his life. 
The reality, or the suspicion, of a conspiracy disarmed and disunited 
the Italians. The soldiers resented the disgrace, end bewailed. the loss, 
of their general* They were ignorant of theur new exarch, and Longinus 
was himself ignorant of the state of the army and the province. In 
the preceding years Italy had been desolated by pestilence and fttnine ; 
and disaffected people ascribed the calamities of nature to the.guilt or 
folly of their rulers.?®) * 

Whatever might be the grounds of his security, Alboin'neither ex¬ 
pected nor encountered a Roman army in the field. He ascended the 
Julian 


at Forum Julii, the modern Friuli, to guard the passes of the moun¬ 
tains. The Lombards respected the strength of Pavia, and. listened to 
the prayers of the Trevisanstheir slow and heavy multitudes proceeded 
to occupy the palace and city of Verona; and Milan, now rising from 
her ashes, was invested, by the powers of Alboin five months after his 
departure from Pannonia, Terror preceded his march; he found every 
where, or he left, a dreary solitude i and the pu*IUanin$«a Italians 
presumed, without a trial, thaLtbe stranger was invincible. Escaping 
to lakes, or rocks, or morasses? the affrighted crowds concealed some 
fragments of their wealth, and dSIayed the moment of their servitude. 
Paulinus, the patriarch of Aqnileia, removed his treasures, sacred and 
profane, to the isle of Grade,(S) and Ms successors were adopted by the 
infant republic of Venice, whieh$paa continually enriched by the public 
calamities. Honoratus, who filled the chair of StjAmbrose, had cre¬ 
dulously accepted the faithless offers of a capituldjpbn ; and the arch¬ 
bishop, with the clergy and nobles of Milan, were driven by the perfidy 
of Alboin to seek a lefuge in the less accessible ramparts of Genoa. 
Along the maritime coast, the couiage of the inhabitants was supported 
by the facility of supply, the hopes of relief, and the power of escape; 
but from the Trentino hills to the gates of Ravenna and Rome, the in¬ 
land regions of Italy became, without ^battle or a siege, the lasting pa¬ 
trimony of the Lombards. The submission of the people invited the 
Barbarian to assume the character of a lawful sovereign, apd the help¬ 
less exarch was confined to the office of nnnoqpjpififf to the emperor 
Justin, the rapid and Irretrievable loss of his provinces mid cit|es.(4) 
One city, which hid been diligently fortified by the .Goths, resisted the 


taohments of the Lombards, the royal camp was fixed above three years 
before the western gate of Ticinum, qr Pavia. The same courage which 
obtains tho esteem of a civilized enemy, provofaps the fury of a savage, 
and the impatient besieger had bound hijnseli by a tremendous oath, 
that age, and sex, and dignity, should be confounded in a general mas- 


W! AotcIIh*. Libei* Pent!Deal Raven in Scrip. Rer. ItaUuumu, tom it. pad l> pt III* m. 
Vet I cannot believe with AgtiellfM tint Nerses mm ninety-five year, of *g4? I* U probable 


Yet I cannot believe with azmIIm tint Nerses mm ninetyCve year, of efCf 
that all hi* exploit* were performed at founcorel . € 

(S) I lie designs of Meries end of tie Lombards for tin Invasion of Uely. bre 
ieit chapter of (be flret book, and the leveu first dt&pttrs of the tqeoila b« 
deacon i (j* t . 

(<f) Which front tills translation was celled New Aqntteia, (UfoMk 
march of Grado soon became tin first ditto* of tire repuhUo. QL bt 
removed to Venice till tbe ycai 1150, He if now detorttefl’wjfib 
genins of tbe obnrch has bowed to mat of the stxie^abd 1«k nWMpr 
strict'y presbyterien rbontassin, maeiirfUnt deTwmse, tefo* I 
Amelia do te Hoatssaje, GeuveryiemsM d# Vjfojafc tmTh t> 

(*) raid ins five* adescrtpttatref twl/, v» tt tvs* thfen di*We*» 

(lib. 11. c. 14-tt.) The Dlsertatb* tHhrogrephicade Itajia Mrali 
Benedicttae monk, and reign* professor w mi*, has been usefolly 
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or pfety> to interpret this miraculous sign m t im wrath of 
t conqueror waussdwad relented; he sheathed his sword, 
^wyshy nli i tf Indite pates of Theodoric, prcaimed 
aing mtdlttndej-thsi they should lire end obey. Delighted 


difficulty of the pHtoam* at ttfawe of the Lombards disdained the 
undent glories of‘Milan; end Faria, during some ages, was respected 
as the Cttritel of the kingdom of ltaly,< 1} 

The reign of the founder was splendid and transient; and before he 
could regfulatehis new conquests, Alboln fell a sacrifice to domestic 


by j S ppeti te, 'or vanity, to exceed the ordinary measure of his intemper¬ 
ances AAw^drdnhw many capacious bowls of Bhmthm or Fslernian 
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“ wft wine (exclaimed the MutWWh oonqneror,) dll it to the bran; 
" catty this goUet to the queen, muhrepest in say name that she would 
“ rejoice with her father. In &a of grief and rage, Rosamond 
hid strength to Utter, Let the will of tag Lord be obeyed! and, touch¬ 
ing ft with her Ups, pronounced a silent imprecation, that the insult 


should be Washed away in the blood a£A Iboin. -feme indulgence might 
be Aid to the lescntnssttt of she had not already violated 

the duties of a wtik linplacaUe in tor enmity, or inconstant in her 
love, the queen oFltsly Had stowed from the throne to toe arms of a 
subject, and Helmitois, toe king's amour-bearer, was the secret mini- 
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employed by Rosamond betrays her shameless ^sensibility both to 
honour end tore. She supplied toe $fe# of one of her female attendants, 
who was beloved by ParlfeM, thd contrived pome excuse for darkness 
and ailenee, till toe Could inform her compaakn tost he todeajoyedtto 
queen of toe Lombard*, and that his own death, or the death of Alboin 
mast: he toe eoaseqaeMe of such fapesotohto adultery. In this alter¬ 
native. he chose rather to to the iu^KiMito* fctob toe victim of Rom*. 
mond,(S) whose undaunted spirit was Incapable of fear or remorse, 
tote «syscted|jMmd soon found, a favourable moment, when the king, 
had -tettedd from w§ table to his afternoon slum- 
speuaoWae. anttoto fto^haalth and 
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inefawt execution of the deed.’ On the first afa&n> tte^ 
from his couch; hi* sword, *hich he attempted tedpkw* 
ened to the so#bh*rd by the head of Rosamond j «p&<t $ 


The ua/bltimn Rosamond weired to It* the tipi* 
the city and palace of Veres* were *w 
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UtttdHan as • serious truth or >a salutary prejudice. Yet a candid soar 
picion will arise, that the sentiments df Justin were pure and benevolent, 
and that he might have fiiled hir station without reproach, if the facul¬ 
ties of Kis mind had* not trim impaired by disease, which deprived the 
emperor of the use of kit feet, ana confined him to the palace* a stranger 
to the complaints of'thwwfeepls and the vices of the government. The 
tardy knowledge dMtis own impotence determined Iran to lay down the 
weight of the diadem; and in the choice of a worthy substitute, he 
shewed sonde symptoms of a discerning and even magnanimous spirit. 
The forty «dn of Justin and Sophia died in his infancy: their daughter 
Arabigwaa the wife of Ba4uanus,(l) superintendent of the pulace, and 
aftferwftrd Wnmnanfler of the Itsdiaa^anmes, who vainly aspired to con¬ 
firm the rights of marriage by those of adoption. Whim the empire ap~ 
de^ed tth Object of derire, Justin waa accustomed to behold with jea¬ 
lousy and hatred his brothers mid cousins, the rivals of his hopes; nor 
ddfim*he depend* On rite gratitude of those who would accept the purple 
artif restitution, rather wan a gift. Of these competitors, one had been 
removed by exile, and afterwards by death; and the emperor himself 
had inflicted such ’cruel insults on another, that he must either dread 
his resentment ordespiee his patience. This domestic animosity was 
r*j$Bgd into a generous of seeking a successor, not in his 

family, but in the republic: and the artful Sophia recommended Tibe¬ 
rius,^) hh» faithful captain of the guards, whose virtues and fortune 
the emperor might cherish as the fruit of his judicious choice. The ce¬ 
remony of his elevation to the rank of Caesar or Augustus, was per¬ 
formed in the pfirtico of the palace, in the presence of the patriarch and 
the senate. Justin collected the remaining strength of his mind and body, 
bttt the popular belief that his speech was inspired by the Deity betrays 
a very humble opinion both of the man and of the timas.(S )—“ You 
** behold,” said the emperor, " the ensigns of supreme power. You are 
" abdut to recrive them not from my hand, bat from the hand of God. 
u Honour them, and from them you will derive honour. Respect the 
“ empress your mother; you are new her son; before, you were her 
“ servant. Delight not in blood, abstain from revenge, avoid those 
“ actions by which I have incurred the public hatred, and consult the 
“ experience rather than the example of your predecessor. As a man, 
“ I have sinned; as a sinner, even in this life, I have been severely 
" punished: but these servants," and he pointed to his ministers, “ who 
" have abused my confidence; and inflamed my passions, will appear 
w with roe before the tribunal Of Christ. T have been dazzled by the 
" splendour of the diadem: be thou wise trad modest ; remember what 
" ydu have been, remember What you atfe. You see around ns your 
“ slaves And your children; with the authority, assume the tenderness, 
“ of a parent. 'Love your people Uke yourself; cultivate the afieetku s, 
“ malnti i a the dlsdpftoe of the gxmy: protect the fortunes of the rich, 
“ relieve the necessities of the pew. (♦) The assembly, in silence, and 
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and example of Tiberius. Tup 
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joyed the glory of restoring the Persian oiau 
lieutenants waged a doubtful war agaibst the At 




was pillaged and occupied by the troops of a a 
Maurice gave audience to a second deputation of 
the duties and the menaces of religion w<j«e f0wjfl>l 7 
of the Roman pontiff; and Ms nuncio, Afro deacon 
qualified to solicit the powers either or tytMtiP- pr 
emperor adopted, with stronger edict, tfifc 
some formidable chiefs were persuaded to ®pil mm “ 
Romans; and one of them, a mild, and AdtbfyT 
died in the service of the exarch-; tbejMwtsesof ti 
to the Franks; and the pope *ha» 

scruple, their oaths and engsgementeto 
the great grandson of ClOris, was '.‘-Jrauadedw 
ment of fifty thousand pieces; but as » torn 
Bysantine coin of the weight tu one ptfjNT<f __ TT? 
Ju might stipulate., that w« jtift idmulOytiid^hd 
acceptance, by a proper nnktUre* pf apm 



lieutenants'waged a doubt&l war agaihst the Avars of the 
he cast an eye of pity, of ineffectual pity, on the tmeii 
state of his Italian provinces. 

From Italy the emperors users incessantly tormented 
eery and demands of succours, which extorted the 
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Was defeated by the jealous animosity of the Franks and Alemanni. In 
the second they were vanquished la a blood? battle, with more loss and 
dishonour than they had sustained since toe foundation of their mo- 
nqpchy. Impatient for revenge, they returned a third time with accu¬ 
mulated force, and Autharia yielded to the fury of the torrent. The 
troops and treasures of <h% Lombards were distributed in the walled 
towns between the Alps And the Apennines A nation, less sensible of 
danger, than of fatigue and delay, soon murmured against the folly of 
their twenty commanders * and, the hot yapours of an Italian buq in¬ 
fected with disease those tramontane bodies which had already suffered 
the vicissitudes of intemperance and famine. The powers that were 
inadequate tp the conquest, were mare than sufficient for the desolation 
of the country; nor could the trembling natives distinguish between 
their enemies and their deliverers. If the junction Of the Merovingian 
ggjfciai penal forces had been effected in the neighbourhood of Milan, 
pqB ptp s ri>ey might have subverted the throne of the Lombards ; but 
IhcFranas expected six days the signal of a flaming village, and the 
"mms of the Greek were idly employed in the reduction of Modena and 
Parma, whioh were tom from them after the retreat of their transal¬ 
pine allies. The victorious Autharis asserted his claim to the dominion 
ofJtaly. At the foot of the Rjtsetian Alps, he subdued the resistance, 
aha rifled the hidden treasures of a sequestered island in the lake of 
Comum. AMgjhe extreme point of Calabria, he touched with his spear 
a column on the sea-shore of Khedium,(l) proclaiming that ancient 
land-mark to stand the immoveable boundary of his kingdom.(3) 
During a period of two hundred years, Italy was unequally divided 
between the Kingdom of the Lombards, and the exarchate of Ravenna. 
TK6 offices and professions, whioh the jealousy of Constantine had sepa¬ 
rated, were united by the indulgence of Justinian; and eighteen suc¬ 
cessive exarchs were invested, in the decline of the empire, with the full 
remains of civil, of military, and even of ecclesiastical power. Their 
immediate jurisdiction, which was afterward consecrated as the patri¬ 
mony of St. Peter, extended over the modem Romagna, the marshes or 
valleys of Ferrara and Comnutchio,(3) five maritime cities from Rimini 
to Ancona, and a second, izfland Pentapolis, between the Adriatic coast 
and the hills of tlnTHpennine. Three subordinate provinces, of Rome, 
of Venice, and of Naples, which were divided by hostile lands from the 
prince of Ravenna, acknowledged both ip peace and war, the supremacy 
of the exarch. Thp duchy of Rome appears to have included the 
Tuscan, Sabine, and Latin conquests, of the first four hundred years of 
the city, and the limits may be distinctly traced along the coast, from 
Civita vecchia, to Terracina, and with the course of the Tiber from 
Ameria and Narni to the port of Ostia. The numerous islands from 
Grade to Chiozza, composed the infant dominion of Vepice ; but the 
more accessible towns on the continent were overthrow^ by the Lom¬ 
bards, who, beheld with impotent fury, a new capital rising from the 
waves. The pqwer of the dukes of Naples was circumscribed by the 
hay and the adjacent isles, by the hostile territory of Capua, and by the 
Roman polony of AmriphLC*) whose industrious citizens, by the inven- 


'<*a Utejrtaa, to the mnowect p*rt of the PtowV IfeMlm, She hundred 

Iff, It frequently meottnued to ancient frogitohy, Uuver, Ital. Antlq. 
tt0tp£to. AnrtobU. «d ctaw.p. floi. WeMcitog, jitoeror. p. ios. 
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tion of the mariner’s compass, have unveiled the face of the globe. The 
three Wanda of Sardinia, Corsica, and, Sicily, still adherents the em¬ 
pire; and the acquisition of the farther Ciflabria removed the land-mark 
of Autharis from the shore of Rhegium to the isthmus of'Lofisefttia. 
In Sardinia, the savage mountaineers preserved the liberty and religion 
of their ancestors; but the husbandmen of Sicily were chained to their 
rich and Cultivated soil. Rome was oppressed by the irOn sceptre of 
the exarbhs, and a Greek, perhaps h eunuch, insulted with impunity 
the ruins of the capitol. But Naples soon acquiretUthe privilege «f 
electing her own dukes ;(1) the independence Of Amalphi was the fruit 
of commerce 5 and the voluntary attachment of Venice Was finally 
ennobled by an equal alliance With the eastern empire. On the map of 
Italy, the measure of the exarchate Occupies a very inadequate space, 
but it included an athple proportion of wealth, industry, and popula¬ 
tion. The most faithful and valuable subjects escaped from the Barh&k 
rian yoke ; and the banners of Pavia and Verona, of Milan and Psqm 
were displayed in their respective quarters by the new inhabitants^ 
Ravenna. The remainder of Italy was possessed by the Lombards;;, 
and from'Pavia, the royal seat, their kingdom‘was extended to the raist, 
the north, and the west, as far as the confines of the Avars, the Bava¬ 
rians, and the Franks of Austrasia and Burgundy. In the language of 
modern geography, it is now represented by the Terra Firma of tire' 
Venetian republic, Tyrol, the Milanese, Piedmont, the coast of. Genoa?' 
Mantua, Parma, and Modena, the grand duchy of Tuscttrij8*Und a large 
portion of the ecclesiastical state from Perugia to the Adriatic. The 
dukes, and at length the princes, of Beneventum survived the monar¬ 
chy, and propagated the name of the Lombards. From Capua to 
Tarentum, they reigned near five hundred years over the greatest pqrt 
of the present kingdom of Naples.(9) 1 * * 4 

In comparing the proportion of the victorious and the vanquished 
people, the change of language will afford the most probable inference. 
According to this standard it will appeap, that the Lombards of Italy, 
and the Visigoths of Spain, were Iras numerous than the Franks or 
Burgundians ; and the conquerors of Gaul must yield, in their turn, to 
the multitude of Saxons and Angles who almost eradicated the idioms 
of Britain. The modern Italian has been inseosPdy formed by the 
mixture of nations; the awkwardness of the Barbarians its the nice 
management of declensions and conjugations, reduced them to the use of 
articles and auxiliary verbs; and many new ideas have beeirexpressed 
by Teutonic appellations. Yet the pridcfyal stock of technical and. 
familiar words is found to be of Latin derivation ;(3) and if we wero 
sufficiently conversant with the obsolete, the rustic, and the municipal 
dialects of ancient Italy, we should trace the origin of many terms 
which might, perhaps, be rejected by the classic purity of Rome. A 
numerous army constitutes but a small nation, and the powers of the 
Lombards were soon diminished by the retreat of twenty thousand 
Saxons, who scorned a dependant situation, and returned, after many 
hold and perilous adventures, to their native country.(*) The camp of 
Albnin was of formidable extent, but the extent of a camp Would be 
easily circumscribed within the limits of a city; and. its martial inha¬ 
bitants must be thinly scattered over the face of a large country. When 


(1) Ciegor. Magn. lib. ill. eptst. 93 W-*J. 

<«) i hart described the Mate <>r l«lf from the excellent Wweftwtaftef iteratti. 
pMofht Civile, wm l p. 374—987.) b** fotowed tbe learned (XMtilid ' 
phy of thf kingdom of Naples After the Ida* it tin MKrtwbri*. I 
•nbstitnted that name instead of tbe mem Hptufele issinibi *f<*n 
appears to Save token J»i'»ce before the tits* orCbaHSmafite (tightard, p. 

(5) Maffel f Verona Illustrate, part. 1, p 3td—9H.>, and Mnraiwri (A nitchi 
H Maeertaxione 88,33. p. 71—363.) have snorted tbe native claim* oT tbe V 
former with enthnttaam, the later with dHcretiou, both with learning, in) 

(4) reel, de neat, La.igabord, lib. ill. c. 3—7. ^ 
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tbicb of these, and each of their obueagues, 
tod'dfamet with a band of followers, who resorted 
, and Mi tribunal in peace. Their attachment 
e: resigning the gifts and benefits which they 
(emigrate with their families into the jurisdic-. 


struck a deeper root in the soil, which, by every motive 
lonour, they were bound to defend. A Lombard was 
MR, th$'Soldier of hiakin§ and his duj^e; and the civil assemblies of 
mpbe nation displayed the banners, and ‘assumed the appellation, of a 
' ragfttfor army. Of thhf army, the pay and the rewards were drawn from 
the Conquered provinces; and the distribution, which was not effected 
till after She death of Albedo, is disgraced by the foul marks of injustice 

S d rapine. Many of the mestCweanhy Italians were slain or banished ; 
e remainderyrere divided among the strangers, and a tributary obli- 

K ;ion wee fflraosed (under the name of hospitality), of paying to the 
mbardjt a third part of the fruits of the earth. Within less than 


regular army. Of thk army, the pay and the rewards v 
the conquered provinces ; and the distribution, which 

a* ft ^ _ * 111^ 1 i.1 . 1*1 


*na insolent neat; or tne annum payment, a tmra oi the produce, 
was exchanged by a mm equitable transaction for an adequate propor¬ 
tion of landed property. Under these foreign masters, the business of 
agriculture, in the cultivation of corn, vines, and olives, was exercised 
with degenerate skill and industry, by the labour of the slaves and 
natives. But the occupations of a pastoral life were more pleasing to 
the idleness of the Barbarians. - In the rich meadows of Venetia, they 
restored and improved the breed of horses for which that province had 
once been itlustnoua ;(4) and the Italians beheld with astonishment a 
foretas rite of oxen <jV*buffaloes.($) The depopulation of Lombardy, 
and the increase of wrests, afforded an ample range for the pleasures of 
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air to acknowledge the voice, and execute the commands, of their 
master, had been unknown to the ingenuity of the Greeks and Ko¬ 


fi) Pud, lib. ii. c 9. He cdf» tbCM fkuil]iet H cenerationa by tbe 
Fcwa* nnlch U Ukevfa used (a tW Lombard law*. Tne btmibk deacoi 
of tm tutbHHy g bkaowB mi. See Ub. w. <v #« 
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Ul c 1M h«* of RflOtHi, fraMMed A. 0. SIS. 
* of tbit pqrfswkt of Orb'd*; W they preiarve many curious 
!y *n4 lb* mannpnf of tl»e Lombard*. 

Smcuw, mO fats fUNMAiU vlcierta* la41)0 Olympic gsuu*#, 
UmO of UM Vetmtiwi kora# j Out pi* breed *u extinct 
».). «*aff.Wtt*i»<Ht from SI* anct* Itanerwraui eqnarww 
» lOWbwf* oActvwd btUodtfCMt cphaiU sytratici—wild 
1 / V 

brmUam MM (tail* pepwUc mlneulA fuere (Paul 
i, wboM native clbait* appear* to b* Africa and 
Wb, wlBiaty wo nw a w .wl wiftl. Tbe 
HKtc*C Aristotle (Hitt. Animat, lib. U. c. i. p. 48. 
ourtrof AmbotlR. See JMffea, HUt NatiircUe, 















<<ion of making a faithful report of die charms of his epoufee* Theude- 
lmda was summoned to undergo thin important exthrindden: add fcftqr 
a pause of silent rapture, he hailed her a* the qileen of Italy, and hum¬ 
bly requested, that, according to the custom of the uotioas she would 
present a cup of wine to the firtt af her new snlyeCts. By the om^maml 
of her father, she obeyed: Autharia reoeived the oup in his t$trn. ahd, 
in restoring it to the princess, he secretly touched her hand, gu dtow 


U«8V 
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and the note* of hit last wHor, M< C»nw«, win, 11. p SM 5, Pltoy (HW 
10 ) /Elian, (de Natur. Animal. Ui>. II. tf, «}, aMpqMSt H«OTM (OdjM 
describes with nttonlshmeut a tkclt league and' fommsu Cbaae betweaa tl 
Thracian fowler* , „ „ ^ , 

(!) Pirticnlarly the gerfant or gyrfaleon, of t|# si** at a small eagle. fiat tfat animated 
description of M de Uaflon, Hlsfe Mbturene, «un id j>. 109, Ac. > a 

(3) Script. Rwul tadlouum, mini h pans p 1*0. ‘I bit la the btsl 
pew Lewie the Ptoua. Hit hither Chadematu* had fatcouertjn 4 hla 
Iran tamed (Memoir** lurl’AnoMine^hevatute, writ, dhSU; 
observe In the laws of Rotbnrla a more earlymOMWof the srti 
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The pnrtraitB of the old Upnherda i . 
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The atory of Autharia and Tbeodelltida la related hr Paul, jth la 
fragiimat of Unvaried mutqnlty excites Mw iadcMfliMe dglflMgt e» they® 
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hi* ova finger over bis face end lips. Ink the evening, Theudelinda im¬ 
parted to Mr nurse the indiscreet familiarity of the strange^ a»4 was 
comforted by the assurance, that such boldness coitfd proceed <only from 
the king her husband, who, by bis beauty and courage, appeared worthy 
of her leva. The ambassadors were dismissed; no sooner did they reach 
the confines of Italy, than - Authors*, raising himself on his horse, darted 
his battle-axe against * treewith incomparable strength and dexterity. 
“ Such" said hi'to Jthe Astonished Bavarians, H such are the strokes' of 
“-the kingof the-Lombards.*’ On the approach of a French army. Go- 
ribald and'his daughter took refuge in the dominions of their ally; and 
the marriage was consummated in the palace of Verona. At the end of 
one year, it was dissolved by the death of Autharis: but the virtues of 
Theudelinda A) had endeared her to the nation, and she was permitted 
to bestow, with her hand, the sceptre of the Italian kingdom. 

ftpm this fact, as well as from similar events,(s) it is certain that the 
LoHbarde possessed freedom to elect their sovereign, and sense to de- 
the frequent use of that dangerous privilege. The public revenue 




independent dukes ogi 
father, they endowed 
tive domains. The pi 


vied that 


should ascend the throne of his 


near the person of their 
by the precarious gift of 
juries of war, by the rich 


the regal office with a fair moiety of their respec- 
Thtf proudest nobles aspired to the honours of servitude 
sir prince: he rewarded the fidelity of his vassals 
of pensions and benefice *; and atoned for the in- 
ich foundation of monasteries and churches. In 


bneir prince 
ft of pensta 
3 rich found 


peace a judge, a leader in war, he never ufurped the powers of a sole 
oluteli 


and absolute legislator. The king of Italy Convened the national assem- 


bllea ia Ike palace, or more probably in the fields of Pavia: his great 
council was composed of, the persons most eminent by their birth and 
dignities s but tile validity, as wdl as the execution, of their decrees, 
depended on the approbation of the faithful people, the fortunate ariny 
of the Lombards, About fourscore years after the conquest of Italy, 
their traditional Customs were transcribed in Teutonic Latin,(3) and 
ratified by the consent of prince and people: • some new regulations 
•were Introduced, more suitable to their present condition; the example 
of Bo^heris was imitated by the wisest of his successors, and the laws of 
the Lombards have been,esteemed the least imperfect of the barbaric 
code*.(4) Secure by-their courage in the possession of liberty, these 
rude pw haety legislators weep incapable of balancing the powers of the 


rude $nd baaty legislators weep incapable ol balancing the powers of the 
constitution,; or of discussing the nice .theory of political government. 
Such crimes ah threatened the life of the sovereign, or the safety of the 
state, were adjudged worthy of death; but their attention was princi¬ 
pally confined to the defence of the person and property of the subject. 
According to the strange jurisprudence of the times, theguilt erf blood 
might be redeemed by a fine; yet the high price of nine Jaundrqd pieces 
of gold declares a ju$t sense erf.gie value of a simple citizen- Less atro¬ 
cious injnnes, a wound, a fracture, a blow, an opprobrious word, were 
meAsured,witfc scrupulous and almost ridiculous diligence; and the pru¬ 
dence of the le^^tp:l^Qmir$ged.tha ignoble practice of bartering ho¬ 
nour and revengeforw pemm*ryoompensation. The ignorance o? the 
Loftihtads* in the state qfFsgahism orChristianity, gave implicit credit 
w& d hd m mieft and mis ch laLef witchcraft; but the judges of Die seven¬ 



th crib 4* MSpell.tam. k. p. SBS )baebiatly eeaewed the impertinence 
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il note* 06 Wanton. « 
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teenth century might have $pm instructed and confounded by the wis¬ 
dom of Rotharis, who deridwsNhe absurd superstition, and protects the 
wretched victims, of popular or judicial crueRy.(l) The same spirit of 
a legislator, superior to nis dm and country, may be ascribed to Luit- 
pranri, who condemns, while he tolerates, the impious and inveterate 
abuse of duets,(2) observing from bio own experience, that the Juster 
cause had often been oppressed by susmessful violence. Whatever merit 
may be discovered in the laws of the Lombards, they are the genuine 
fruit of the reason of the Barbarians, who Bever admitted the bishtps of 
Italy to a seat in their legislative councils But the succession of their 
kings is marked with virtue and ability j the troubled series of their 
annals is adorned with fair intervals of peace, order, and domestic hap¬ 
piness ; and the Italians enjoyed a milder and more equitable govern¬ 
ment, than any of the other kingdoms which had bleu founded on the 
ruins of the western fmpire.(3) 

Amidst the arms of the Lombards, and under the despotism w the 
Greeks, we again inquire into the fate of Rome, (4) which had reached, 
about the close of the sixth century, the lowest period of her depressfmL 
By the removal of the seat of empire, and the successive loss of the 
provinces, the sources of public and private opulence were exhausted ; 
the lofty tree, under whose shade the nations of the earth bad reposed, 
was deprived of its leaves and branches, and the sapless trunk was left 
to wither on the ground. The ministers of command, and the gtessen- 
gers of victory, no longer met on the Appian or Flamimwt way; and 
the hostile approach of the Lombards was often felt and continually 
feared. The inhabitants of a potent and peaceful Capital, who visit 
without an anxious thought the garden of the adjacent country, will 
faintly picture in their fancy the distress of the Romans; they snut or 
opened their gates with a trembling band, beheld from the walls the 
dames of their houses, and heard the lamentations of their brethren, 
who were coupled together like dogs, and dragged away into distant 
slavery beyond the sea and the mountains. Such irt&ssant alarms mast 
annihilate the pleasures and interrupt the labours of a rural life ; and 
the Campagna of Rome was speedily reduced to the state of a dreary 
wilderness, in which the land u barren, the waters are impure, end the 
air is infectious. Curiosity and ambition no longer attracted the nations 
to the capital of the world: but if chance or necessity directed the steps 
of a wandering stranger, he contemplated with horror the vacancy and 
solitude of the city, and might be tempted to ask. Where is the senate, 
and where are the people Mas season of excessive Mins, the Tiber 
swelled above its banks, and rushed with irresistible violence into the 
valleys of the seven hills. A pestilential disease arose from the stag* 
nation of the deluge, and so rapid was the contagion, that fourscore 
persons expired in an hour, in the midst of a solemn procession, which 
implored the mercy of heaven.(5) A society, in which fe rriage is en- 

(1) Set Leges Holbarls, no. 379. p 17. Strifk i* used m tb« maw of a witch. It is of the 

purest classic origin (Horn, apod. t. 90. Potion, e. 134); and, from lbs words of Petrositis, 

rqun strifes comederani norvos tout) It any he inferred Out tbs paftSw wit of Italian 
rather than barbaric extraction. 

(9) Qnia Incerte sctntrt do jndlclo Dei, et tnuKns awUvitjts* per pagntm side jaete earns 
•Nam causa perdera. Sed propter cttuuetadtnem fasten noetram iMgebarderiim legem 
impum vetare non possnmns. See p 74. no 65. of the Law* of Miptwl, promulgated 
A . D. 7S4. 

(S) Heed the history of Paul WarneMd; partieolarty lib. Hi. c. 16. Sarooltt* rejects the 
praise, wblcb appears to contradict the Invectives of pope thSfow the BM*t; but Neiatori 
(Aunall d’Halia, tom. v. p 917 ) presumes to tuslaoate that Uia*stm,mV bsv* sssgOtAed fee 
faults of Allans and enemies. 7 ® u 

M) The passages of the homilies of Gregory, which represent thevmwroMs state, of tbs 
city and country, are transcribed in the Annals of Baronins, a. £>. 580. no. *6. & IX.946. no, 

9 Ac. Ac. , ' 1 * * * (S) 

m rba tiiHHdstiun and plagne were reported by a deacon, whom MrAgtitiep, armory of 
Tonra. had dispatehed to Koine fur some relics, the Ingenious meyMNNW'.embellished fate 
t,ilt and the river with a great dragon and a train of little serpents Mb. K. c. 1 ), 

Vol. III. Q 
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couraged and industry prevails, edon iUfes the accidental losses of 
pestilence and war ; but as the far greatlFpart of the Romans was con* 
demned to hopeless indigeoee and eeMbaey, the depopulation was con¬ 
stant and visible, and the gloomy enthusiasts might expect the appgftach- 
ing failure of the human race.(l) Vet the number or citizens atfitl ex¬ 
ceeded the measure of subsistence i their precarious food was supplied 
from the harvests of Sicily of Bteypt; ana the frequent repetition of 
famine betrays the Inattention or the emperor to a distant province. 
The edifices of Rome were exposed to the same ruin and decay; the 
mouldering fabrics were easily overthrown by inundations, tempests, 
and earthquakes, and the monks, who had occupied the most advanta¬ 
geous stations, exulted in their base triumph over the ruins of anti¬ 
quity.^) It Is cOftunonly believed, that pope Gregory I. attacked the 
temples and mutinied the statues of the city; that % the command 
of toe Barbarian, the Palatine library was reduced to ashes; and that 
the history of Livy was the peculiar mark of his absurd and mischievous 
fanaticism, The writings of Gregory himself reveal his implacable 
aversion to the moauments of classic genius: and he points his severest 
censure against the profane learning of a bishop, who taught the art 
of grammar, studied the Latin poets, and pronounced with the same 
voice the praises of Jupitfer anddhose of Christ, But the evidence of 
his destructive rage is doubtful and recent; the temple of peace, or 
the theatre of MarceUus, have been demolished by the slow operation 
of ages, and.a formal proscription would have multiplied the copies of 
Virgil and Livy in the countries which were not subject to the ecclesi¬ 
astical dictator.(3) 

Like Thebes, or Babylon, or Cartbage, the name of Rome might have 
been erased from the earth, if the city had not been animated by a vital 
principle, which again restored her to honour and dominion. A vague 
tradition was embraced, that two Jewish teachers, a tent-maker and a 
fisherman, had formerly been executed in the circus of Nero, and at the 
end of five hundred years their genuine or fictitious relics weie adored 
as the Palladium of Christian Rome. The pilgrims of the east and west 
resorted to the holy threshold ; but the shnnes of the apostles were 
guarded by miracles and invisible terrors; and it was not without fear 
that the pious Catholic, approached the object of bis worship. It was 
fetal td“ touch, it was dangerous to behold, the bodies of the saints ; 
and those who, from the purest motives, presumed to disturb the i epose 
of the sanctuary. Were effrightened by visions, or punished with sudden 
death. The unreasonable request of an empress, who wished to deprive 
the Romans of their sacred treasure, the head of St. Paul, was rejected 
with the deepest abhorrence; and the pope asserted, most probably 
with truth, that a linen which had been sanctified in the neighbourhood 
of his body, or the filings of his chain, which it was sometimes easy md 
sometimes impossible to obtain,^possessed an equal degree of miuu ohms 
\ irtue.(4) xflit the power as well as virtue of the apostles resided «ith 


(I) Gi entry of Rome (Dining. Kb M. c. 15 ) relate* a memorable prediction of St. Benedict. 
Hum* a UemtUtm* ndn extermtosMtnr see terapwtaiibaa, comerit tnrbintbmi »c terras morn 
in semetipsa nuiiwKd Stick a prophecy metis into true history, and becomes the evidence 
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after li was invented 

i W Mm u> ore c«m Jovfy taniiiNs, Chtistt tandes mm cnpmrt, « qn*m grave iie- 
^Ktrpfsropis enopre quod Bee Isiro rcilgioso convenint, ipse considcnTpib lx. 
Sir wilting* of Gregory himself attest iua innocence of any ciasaic tastw or lire- 
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itednwtlm Crlileti#, torn. it. p. 535, 599 X In * very food article or <Jrequire I. 
M& Idfwtftp and stWtws. PMtfna In Gregorio t. for the Palatine library. John 
(Nylhmsttrialium. lib. 11.« 96), and for L|*y, Antoninus or Ftoreuce; the 
«wn*ed intbetwelftheemtiry. * 

fib. hi. epist M edict. IS. 49c. rwm the eplslk# ef Gregory, and bts eighth 


were inserted 
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or crosses of sold, and distributed hi BiitaiH, Gaol, Spain, Africa, Con- 
& The pontlOcal smith who hm«M the Me must have understood the 
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living- energy in the breas^IMpieir successors; and the <$air of St Peter 
was under the reign or Maurice by the first and greatest of the 
name cnGregory.( I) Bis grandfather Felix had himself Seen pojMS* and 
at'jfte bishops were .already 1 bound by the lair of celibacy, his consecra¬ 
tion must have been preceded by the death of his wife. The parents of 
Gregory, Sylvia and Gordian, were the noblest of the sentfte, and the 
most pious of the church of Rome: hie female relations were rwsnbered 
among the saints and virgins : and his Own figure with tfcode of hk father 
and mother were represented near three hundred years in * family por¬ 
trait,^) which he offered to the monastery of St. Andrew* The design 
and colouring of this picture afford ah honourable testimony, that the 
art of painting was cultivated by tbe Italians of the, sixth century^ but 
the most abject ideas must be entertained of the& taste and learning, 
since tbe epistles qf Gregory, his sermons, and his dialogues, are the 
work of a man who was second in erudition to none of his oo4£&m>o- 
raries :(3) his birth and abilities had ralsetHtfm tp the office o£ prefect 
of the city, and he enjoyed the merit of renouncing the pomp ana vani¬ 
ties of this world. His ample patrimony was dedicated to the founda¬ 
tion of seven monasteries,^) <?ne in Rome,(5) and sfx in Sicily: and it 
was the wish of Gregory that he might be unknown In this life, and glo¬ 
rious only in the next. Yet this devution, audit might he Sincere, pursued 
the path which would have been chosen by a crafty and ambitioilg states¬ 
man. The talents of Gregory, and the splendour which accompanied 
his retreat, rendered him dear and useful to the church; and implicit 
obedience has been always inculcated as the first 'duty of a monk. As 
soon as he had received the character of deacon, Gregory was sent to 
reside at the Byzantine court, the nuncio or minister of tbe apostolic, 
heu; and he boldly assumed, in the name of St. Peter, a tone of inde¬ 
pendent dignity, which would have been criminal and dangerous in the 
most illustrious laymen of the empire. He returned to Rome with a 
just increase of reputation, and after a short exercise of the monastic 
virtues, he was dragged from the cloister to the papal throne, by the 
unanimous voice of tne clergy, the senate, and the people. He alone 
resisted, or seemed to resist, his own elevation; ana his humble peti¬ 
tion, that Maurice would be pleased to reject the choice of the Romans, 
could only serve to exalt his character in the eyeq of the emperor and 


miracles which It «ai In hi* own power to operate or withhold ; a circumstance whit It abate* 
the superstition of Gregory at the expense of hi* voracity. 

(1) Besides tbe epistles of Gregory himself, which are methodised by Unpin (BibHntbeqae 

fcccles tom. v. p. 103—196 ), we have three live* of the pope s the two tttst written in the 
eighth and ninth centuries (de Triplici Ilia St. Ore*. Pwhct to the fourth volume of the 
Benedictine edition), by the deacons Paul (p 1—IS.) and John (p. 19—188 hand containing 
much original, though doubtfnl evidence; the third, a twig and hthoured eotopitathm hy the 
Benedictine editors (p. 199—305 ). the Annata of ftaronfat are a copjpus but partial history. 
His papal prejudices are tempered by the good sense Of fteury, (Hist. tom. Till ) and 

hu cbionology bad been rectitfed by the criticism of Pagl and Muratori. * 

(2) John tbe deacon has described them like an eye-witness (lib. lr c. Hi, 84.) and his de* 
scription is illustrated by Angelo Rocca, a Roman antiquary (St. Greg. Opera, torn. Iv, p. SU 
- 396 ) who observes, that some Mosaics of the popes of the seventh century »r* Mill pi*, 
•et ved in the old churches of Rome (p. 391—3*5 ). The mu walls which represented Gre¬ 
gory s family, are now decorated with the martyrdom of St. Andrew, Hie nubia contest of 
Dominichino and Guido. 

(3) lUscipllnisvero tiberalibns, hoe eat gnmmatica, rhetoric*, dialectics, fta a pnero est 
institntns, ut quamvis eo tempore Horerent adhoe Romes stodia Utorarum,tamed aunt la urhe 
ipsa MOtndu pntaretnr. Pant. Wacom In VU. 8. Gregor, c li. 

(4) The Benedictines (Vlt. Greg lib. i. p> *05—908.) labour to reduce tb* monasteries of 

Gregory within the rule of their own order; but as the question Is c ondu c e d to be dntWU, 
It is elm that these powerful monks arw la the wrong. See Better*** Itoet of the Si tots, vat. 
ill. p. 145. a work of merit; the sense and teaming, totonf to M» togtete—Ms prejudice* am 
those of hi* profession ■«" * 

(5) Monasterlum uregorlsnum in ejnadcm Seat! oreyorti wdibns Ad 

eecirsbunS. 8 jobsunls et Pauli in honoretn St. Andrew (John in V*. c 
lib. vii- epufc 13.), This boose And temmutcry arm situate ou the tfi 
which fronts the Palatine; they are we ofccupted bv the ( mtiuldoil} ““ 
and St. Andrew has retired to a fmaft chapel. Nardlnl, Roma Sntu. , 
bOtritiiMie di ftoma, tom I. p 449 -446. f 
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the public. When the fatal mandate wai pScIaimed, Gregory solicited 
the aid of some friendly merchants to convey him in a banket beyond 
the gates of Rome, ana modestly concealed nimself some days among 
the woods and mountains, tin his retreat was discovered, as it is said* by 
a celestial light. 7 

' The pontificate of Gregory the Great, which lasted thirteen years, 
six months, and ten days, is one of the moat edifying periods of the his¬ 
tory of the church* His virtues, and even bis faults, a singular mix¬ 
ture of simplicity and cunning, of pride and humility, of sense and 
superstition, were happily suited to nis station, and to the temper of 
the times. In his rival, the patriarch of Constantinople, he condemned 
the antichristlan title of universal bishop, which the successor of St. 
Peter was too hausjbty to concede, and too feeble to assume; and the 
ecclesiastical jurisdiction of Gregory was confined to the triple character 
of bishop Of Rome, primate of Italy, and apostle of the west. He fre¬ 
quently ascended the pulpit, and kindled, by his rurle, though pathetic 
eloquence, the congenial passions of his audience: the language of the 
Jewish prophets^was interpreted and applied, and the minds of the 
people, depressed by their present calamities were directed to the hopes 
and fears of the invisible world. His precepts And example defined the 
model of the Roman liturgy;(1)»the distribution of the parishes, the 
calendar of festivals, the order of processions, the service of the priests 
and deacons, the variety and change of sacerdotal garments. Till the 
last days of his life, he officiated in the ranon of the mass, which con¬ 
tinued above three hours; the Gregorian chant(2) has preserved the 
vocal and instrumental music of the theatre, and the rough voices of 
the Barbarians attempted to imitate the melody of the Roman school.(3) 
Experience had shewn him the efficacy of these solemn and pompous 
rites, to soothe the distress, to confirm the faith, to mitigate the fierce¬ 
ness, and to dispel the dark enthusiasm of the vulgar; and he readily 
forgave their tendency to promote the reign of priesthood and super¬ 
stition. The bishops of Italy and the adjacent islands acknowledged 
the Roman pontiff as their special metropolitan. Even the existence, 
the union, or the translation of episcopal seats, was decided by his abso¬ 
lute discretion: and his successful inroads into the provinces of Greece, 
of $pai% and of Gaul, might countenance the more lofty pretensions 
of succeeding popes. He interposed to prevent the abuses of popular 
elections; his jealous care maintained the purity of faith and discipline, 
and the apostolic shepherd assiduously watched over the faith and disci¬ 
pline of the subordinate pastors. Under his reign, the Arians of Italy and 
Spain were reconciled to the Catholic church, and the conquest of 
Britain reflects less glory on the name of Cesar, than on that of Gre- 



two years he could annCwnce to the archbishop of Alexandria, that they 
had baptised the king or Kent with ten thousand of his Anglo-Saxons; 
and that the Roman missionaries, like those of the primitive church, 

(J) Tb« Lord’s prayer consists of half a dose* Poet: the Sacnmentarini and Antiphona- 
riu of Qiegory All eight hundred and eighty folio page* flora, all. p 1 - SSO ); jet these only 
eousUlOte a part of the Qrdo Romano*, which liatiiiiort has ninetmed and Fieury has 
abridged (tact. Eeries, torn. 1 HU. p. 139-15*.), , 

(*) 1 km tram tftoabW Dab* {Reflection* stir la Poesle et la Peintnrv, tom. Hi. p, m. 
173.), tail -tt* almptkity of the Ambrosian chant was conftned to foot modes, while the 
more perfect harmony of the Oregrfaui comprised (he eight modes or fifteen chords of the 


> (p 33*0 UmU the connoisseurs admire the preface and many 
i office. 


auolent mwto, *** *| 

th« d*2wi (In Vit. Greg. lift. II. c. 7.) erpretses the enrty contempt of the fta- 
llswfflrr tramontane stngiug Alpine scilicet corpora voemn enarnra tonltraia altlsooe per. 
atiftpuul*, snsokpM modutatlonls dulcedluem proptie non reshstent i quia biholl guttoris 
barhera ferlun tfeSrtulexIonibw et TeperefjesPsnibus'mUent nttltor edeie cantilena in. natural! 
qmidam fragore qnaSl fdauetra per groom confuse sonantta rigldas voces jacuu, Ac. In the 
time of Charlemagne, tfth Franka, though with some reluctance, admitted the Justice of tha 
reproach. Mnratorl, Wtsort. as. J 
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were armed only with spiritiM and supernatural powers. The credulity 
or the prudence of Gregory was always disposed to confirm the truths 
of reUg$on by the evidence of ghosts, miracles, apd resurrections ;(l) 
and posterity has paid to hit memory the 4ttam tribute, which he freely 
granted to the virtue of his own or the preceding generation* The 
celestial honours have been liberally bestowed by the authority Of the 
popes; hut Gregory is the last of their own order whom they have 
presumed to inscribe in the calendar of aiint*. 

Their temporal power insensibly arose from the calamities of (ho 
times: and the Roman bishops, who have deluged Europe and Asia 
with blood, were compelled to reign as the ministers or charity and 
peace. I. The church of Rome, as it has been formerly observed, was 
endowed with ample possessions in Italy, Sicily, and the more distant 
provinces; and her agents, who were frequently snbdeacons, had ac¬ 
quired a civil, and even criminal, jurisdiction over their tenants.and 
husbandmen. The successor of St. Peter administered his patrimony 
with the temper of a vigilant and moderate landlord ;(2) ana the epis¬ 
tles of Gregory are filled with salutary inStract kflj to abstain from 
doubtful or vexatious lawsuits; to preserve the TptSgrUy pf weights 
and measures; to grant every reasonable delay, and to reduce rile capi¬ 
tation of the slaves of the glebe, who maitobate# the right of marriage 
by the payment of an arbitrary firte.(S) The rent or the produce of 
these estates was transported to the mouth of the Tiber, at rite risk 
and expense of the pope: in the use of wealth he acted like a foithfol 
Bteward of the church and the poor, and liberally applied to their wants 
the inexhaustible resources of abstinence and Order. The voluminous 
account of his receipts and disbursements was kept above three hun¬ 
dred years in the Lateran, as the model of Christian economy. On the 
four great festivals, he divided their quarterly allowance to the clergy, 
to his domestics, to the monasteries, the churches, the places of banal, 
the alms-houses, and the hospitals of Rome, and the rest of tfxe diocese. 
On the first day of every month, he distributed to the poor, according 
to the season, their stated portion of corn, wine, cheese, vegetables, oil, 
fish, fresh provisions, clothes, and money; and his treasures were con¬ 
tinually summoned to satisfy, in his name, the extraordinary demands 
of indigence and merit. The instant distress of the sick and helpless, 
of strangers and pilgrims, was relieved by the bounty of each dify, and 
of every hour; nor would the pomiiF indulge himself in a frugal repast, 
till he nad sent the dishes from his own table to some objects deserving 
of his compassion. The misery of the times had reduced the nobles 
and matrons of Rome to accept, without a blush, rite benevolence of the 
church: three thousand virgins received their food and raiment from 
the hand of their benefactor ; and many bishops of Italy escaped from 
the Barbarians to the hospitable threshold of the Vatican. Gregory 
might justly be styled the father of his Country f and s'uchwas the ex¬ 
treme sensibility of his conscience, that, for the death of abeggar who 
had perished in the streets, he interdicted himself during several days 
from the exercise of sacerdotal functions. II. The misfortunes of 
Rome involved the apostolio pnstqg In the business of peace and war ; 

S ) A French critic (Petra* flauanvIlUu*, Otters,loot. II p MS— llff ) bu vindicated the 
t of Gregory to the entire nonienae of the Dialogue*, (lupin (tom v, p. U8 ) does not 
tbih* that any »ne will winch for the truth of all these miracle*; 1 (hoafd like to know how 
many of them he believed bltiuelf. 

(J) Ssnmtui i* unwilling to expatiate on the care of the MtHmesith lot he should betray 
that they e omit ted nut of kingdom* but Arm*. The French wrtuta, tjte Mnedtctlm editor* 
(tom. Iv. lib. 3. p *7#, Ac.), and Fleury (com. sill, p *9, Sc.), pit not anald of entering 
Into them humble, though ute&il, detail*; and the humanity «? Floury dwell* es thseqciM 
virtue* of Gregory. 

(3) I rout lutpect that this pecuniary flue on the marriage* of vlJtato# ’pradeeed the 
rtmoni, and often ftbulou*, right, de cuiwage, d^marqueUe, Ac. With m h o ft e nr af her 
bnthand, a handtotne bride itilght commute the payment in the arm* trf a yemg landlord, 
and the mutual flavour might afford a precedent of local r. thrr iban legal tyranny. 
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and it might be doubtful to himself, whethstfpiety or ambition prompted 
him* to supply the place of his absent sovereign. Gregory awakened 
tfctd emperor from a tong slumber, exposed the guilt or incapacity of the 
exarch and his inferior itdffMsors, complained that the veterans were 
withdrawn from Home for^the defence of Spoleto, encouraged the 
Italians to guard their cities and altars, and condescended, in the crisis 
of danpr, to namedie* tribune#, and to direct the operations of the 
provincial troops. But thesanaztial spirit of the pope was checked by 
the scruples of slmanity and religion; die imposition of tribute, though 
it was employed in the Italian war, he freely condemned as odious and 
oppressive ; whilst he protested*against the imperial edicts, the pious 
cowardice of the soldiers who deserted a military for a monastic life. 
If we may credit his own declarations, it would have been easy for Gre¬ 
gory to exterminate die Lombards by their domestic factions, without 
leaving a king, a duke, or a count, to save that unfortunate nation from 
the vengeance of their foes. As a Christian bishop, he preferred the 
salutary offices of peace ; his mediations appeased die tumult of arms; 
but ha was too coaMfoUi'of the arts of the Greeks, and the passions of 
the Lombardo, to dBliM hw sacred promise for the observance of the 
truce. Disappointed fit the hope of a general and lasting treaty, he 
presumed to save his eouatrjwwithout the consent of the emperor or 
the exarch. The sword of the enemy was suspended over Rome; it 
was averted by die mild eloquence and seasonable gifts of thepontill, 
who commanded the respect of heretics and Barbarians. The merits o t 
Gregory were treated by the Byeantine oourt with reproach and insult; 
but in the attachment of a grateful people, he found the purest reward 
of a citizen, and the best right of a sovereign^ 1) 


CHAP. XLVI. 


Revolution* of Persia after the death AT Phosroes or Nushirvan.—His 
eon, Hormout, a tyrant, is deposed.*—Usurpation of Baharam,—Flight 
and restoration of Chosroes II.—Hie gratitude to the Romani.— Thr 
chagan of the Avars.—Revolt of the army against Maurice—His 
death. 1 —Tyranny of PhOcas—SleVig^n of Heraclius.—7 he Persian 
war*—Chosroes subdues Syria, Egypt, and Asia Minoft^-Siege of 
Constantinople by the Persians and Avars.—Persian Expeditions .— 
Victories and triumph of Heraclius. 1 


The conflict of Rome and Persia was prolonged from the death of 
Crassus to die reign of Heraclius. An experience of seven hundred 
years might convince the rival nations of the impossibility of maintain¬ 
ing their etimnests, beyond die fatal limits of the Tigris and Euphrates. 
Yet the emulation of JTrajart and wufian was awakened by the trophies 
of Alexander, and the sovereigns of Persia indulged the ambitious 
hope of restoring the empire of Cyg]£*,(2) Such extraordinary efforts 
of power and courage will always nHKbiand the attention of posterity; 
but the events by which the fate or nations is not materially changed, 
leave a faint impression on die page of history, and die patience of die 
reader would be exhausted by the repetition of the same hostilities, 
undertaken without cause, prosecuted without glory, and terminated 
without effect. The arts id negotiation, unknown to the simple great- 


(1) tto rMftt of awfMy'l. to ably expowC by SlgaAtoo 4<i Mia Ural boot, de 

B igiia ‘TOagW &et Alt worki* tom* il« It* 41 —7S+ 

(*TMtoitqig? . < repotcerettt •.. veiem rtrutrmV ac Macedouam tenntato, aequo taw 
wmm potatam OW* at poet Alexandre, pcar<YauikNiHeiitlwii ac tntaa* Jactobat. Tack. Anna). 
0, si. Swb wtime tutate of tbe Ara«M»; I have repeatedly matted the lofty ttelnta of 
I be Saeaanuwa 
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ness of the senate and the Omars, were assiduously cultivated by the 
Byzantine princes; and the memorials of their perpetual emhaasfea^i) 
repeat, wita the same uniform prolixity, tlmlMim^p of falsehood and 
dectamution, the insolence of the Barbariafl^aud thewerVile temper of 
the tributary Greeks. Lamenting the barren superfluity of materials, 
I We studied to compress the narrative or these uninteresting trans¬ 
actions : but the just Nushirvan is still applxadsd as the model of 
oriental kings, and the ambition of his Chosroes prepared the 

revolution of the east, which was speedily accomplished by the arms 
and the religion of the successors of Mahomet. 

In the useless altercations that precede and justify the quarrels of 
princes, the Greeks and the Bar banana accuse each other of violating 
the peace which had been concluded between the two empires about 
four years before the death of Justinian.* The sovereign of Ffersia and 
India aspired to reduce, under his obedience, the province o£Y«men, or 
Arabia(3) Felix; the distant land of myrrh and frankincense^, which had 
escaped, rather than opposed, the conquerors of tim east. After the 
defeat of Abrahah under the walls of Mecca, the«f Ms eons and 
brothers gave an easy entrance to the Persians; SSIJPehased the stran¬ 
gers of Abyssinia beyond the Red sea: and a native prince of the an¬ 
cient Homerites was restored to the thridto as the vassal or viceroy of 
the great Nushirvan.(S) But the nephew of Justinian declared his 
resolution to avenge the injuries of Ms Christian ally* the prince of 
Abyssinia, as they suggested a decent pretence? to f-Jaeoatinfie the 
annual tribute, which was poorly disguised by the natae 4 f petition. The 
churches of Persarmenia were oppressed by the intolerant spirit of the 
Magi; they secretly invoked the protection of the Christians, and after 
the pious murder of their satraps, the rebels were ejUowed and support¬ 
ed as the brethren and subjects of the Roman emperor. * The com¬ 
plaints of Nushirvan were disregarded by the Bysantine court; Justin 
yielded to the importunities of the Turks, who offered an alliance 
against the common enemy; and the Persian monarchy was threatened 
at the same instant by the unittid forces of Europe, of ^Ethiopia, and 
of Scythia. At the age of fourscore, the sovereign of the east would 
perhaps have chosen the peaceful enjoyment of his gionr «tdgreatness; 
but as soon as war became inevitable, he tottk## foM #8y^fehe alacrity 
of youth, whilst the aggressor trembled in th«|mwieftOMtti»tinople. 
Nushirvan,mr Chosroes, conducted In person the*vegeof Dhra; and 
although that important fortress had been left destitute qf *$roop and 
magazines, the valour of the inhabitants resisted abdve five months the 
arcners, the elephants, and the military engines of the great king. In 
the meanwhile his general Adarman advanced from Babylon, traversed 
the desert, passed the Euphrates, insulted tile suburbs of Antioch, 
reduced to ashes the city of.Apamea, and laid the spoils of Syria at the 
feeet of his master, whose perseverance, in the midst of winter, at 
length subverted the bulwark of the east. But these losses, which 
astonished the provinces and the court, produced »salutary effeefetn 
the repentance and abdication of the etirperor Justin; a new spirit arose 
in the Byzantine councils; and sjfjpcfe of three years was obtained by 
the prudence of Tiberius. That seasonable interval was employed in 

(i) See tbe embattles of Menander, extracted rad preserved is tbs teeth Century by the 
order of Conatautkie Porpbyrogenltus. j 

(*> 1 be general independence of the Arab*, which cannot be admitted without Mm tunt 
tatluat, is blindly aiamed In a separate dtaseitatlo* of the author* <lf She Universal Mttttfry, 
vol. xv* p 198—250. A perpetual miracle la supposed to have guarded, the propheef hf tWuSr 
or the posterity of ltbmael, and tbeae learned bigot* are not afraid to nib the truth fl&sAri*. 
tianity on this frail and alippery foundation. 

(3) U'Heibelot, Bfbiioth Orient p <77. Pocoefc. Specimen Hlet At 
Father Paai (Cilttca, tom li p.6wj ha* proved.,41»t after ten yesrrefi 
war, which continued twenty years, #a* renewed j|. P. 571 . Mahomet 
in tbe year of the elephant, ot the dtfbat of Aorahfth (Cagtiler Vie de M*h 
90—98 ), and this account allows two jeais lor tbe conquest of Yemen 
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the preparations of war; and the voice of rumour proclaimed to the 
world, that from the distant countries of the Alps and the Rhine, iron* 
Scyifcia, Mtesta, Vannonla, IlljTicum, and Isauria, the strength of the 
imperial cavalry was nhMiMd with one hundred and fifty thousand 
soldiers. Vet the king of Persia, without fear, or without faith, re¬ 
solved to prevent the Attackof the enemy; again passed the Euphrates, 
and dismissing the ambassadors of Tiberius, arrogantly commanded 
them to await nia arrival jAX^warea, the metropolis of the Cappadocian 
provinces. The two armies encountered each other in the battle of 
Melitene j the Barbarians, who^larkened the air with » cloud of arrows, 
prolonged their Mite, and extended their wings across the plain ; while 
the Romans, lit deep and $pHd bodies, expected to prevail in closer 
action, by the weight of the swords and lances. A Scythian chief, who 
commanded their right wing, suddenly turned the flank of the enemy, 
attacked their rearguard in the presence of Chosroes, penetrated to 
the midst the camp, pillaged the royal tent, profaned the eternal 
Are, lodded a train of camels with the spoils of Asia, cut his way through 
the Persian ho*t,Ajtd returned with songs of victory to his friends, who 
had consumed tiiTOg*frt single combats, or ineffectual skirmishes. The 
darkness of the night, and. the separation of the Romans, afforded the 
Persian monarch an opportunity of revenge ; and one of their camps 
was swept away by a rapid and tmptuous assault. But the review of 
his lose, and the consciousness of his danger, determined Chosroee to a 
speedy retreat; he burnt, in his passage, the vacant town of Melitene; 
and, without consulting the safety of n» troops, boldly swam the Eu¬ 
phrates on the back of an elephant. After this unsuccessful campaign, 
the want of magazines, and perhaps some inroad of the Turks, obliged 
him to disband or divide his forces ; the Romans were left masters of 
tho Arid, and their general Justinian, advancing to the relief of the 
Persarmenian rebels, erected his standard on the banks of the A raxes. 
The great Pompey had formerly halted within three days’ march of the 
Caspian :(1) that inland sea was explored for the first time, by a hostile 
fleet,(8) and seventy thousand captives were transplanted from Ilyrca- 
nia to the trie Of Cyprus. On the return of spring, Justinian descended 
into the fertile plains of Assyria, the flames of war approached the resi¬ 
dence of Nushirvan, the indignant monarch sunk into the grave, anil 
his last edict restrained hip successors from exposing their persons in a 
battle against the Romans. Yet the memory of this t raiment affront 
was lost in the glories of A long reign; and his formidable enemies, 
after indulging their dream of eonquest, again solicited a short respite 
from the calamities of war.(8) 

The throne of Chosroes Nushirvan was filled by Hormouz, or Hor- 
misdaa, the eldest or the most favoured of his sons. With the king¬ 
doms of Persia and India, he inherited the reputation and example of 
his father, the service, in every rank, of his wise and valiant officer' 
and a general system nf i«dminurtra(ion, harmonised by tune and politi¬ 
cal wisdom, to promote the happiness of the prince and people. But 
the royal youth enjoyed a still more .valuable blessing, the friendship of 
a sage who had presided over hi»-gJ|to£atlon, and who always preferred 


(O Ho had vanquished the Albanian*, who brought Into the Aeld twelve thmnimd heise 
. nd slaty tbrmund foot) tmt he dreaded the nroUUnds of vettoinou* reptile*, where existeni e 
Siur «d#H of snow doubt, a* w*M a* that of the neighbouring A maroon. Plutarch. in Voin- 
■>«&, Ami, it. t> 1165, H68, ■» 

(if In the history of the world I am only receive two navies on the Caspian.— I of the 
Macedonians, when Pattocirs, the edtnind of the kings or Syria, setencus and Antiochns, 
descended most probably tho river Okas, Iron) the coiutnes or India (Vila. Hist. fwawr vi 
U) t Of the Ru-mUss when Veter (.conducted a fleet and army from the nelghbOHiliood 
wV Moscow to the coast of Persia (Cell’s Travels, vel II. p. 3*5—35* ). He jusily m»»jrve», 
that sttcu imtrtHU pomp bad never been displaced <ni the Volga. 

(8) For them Italian wars and treaties, t>«e Menander, in fcvrerpt Legal p 113 1*5. 
TUcophanes UytsiH. nptid Pbotlnm, cod 1*1 v p. 77 *0, *1 tvajuus, lib. r. c. 7 lo. 
tbeopti)lHCl, lib lit c 9-id. Agaihias, Mb tv p Hv 
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, the honour to the interest of his pupil, his interest to his inclination. 
In « dispute with the Greek end liaiin philosophers, jBwit|(l) had 
once maintained, that the most grievous misfortune of life is ola age 
without the remembrance of virtue; and our'candour win presume that 
the same principle compelled him, during three year* to direct the 
councils of the Persian empire. His seal was rewarded by the gratitude 
and docility of Hormouz, who acknowledged himself more fpuddpd to 
his preceptor than to his parent: but when age and labour had. im¬ 
paired the strength and pe»s»ps the faculties of inis prudent counsellor, 
he retired from court, and abandoned the youthful monarch to hie own 
passions and those of his favourites* By tne fatal vicissitude of human 
affairs, the same acmes wore renewed at Ctesiphon, which had been ex¬ 
hibited in Rome after the death of Marcus Antoninus. Tim ministers 
of flattery and corruption, who had been banished by the father, were 
recalled and cherished by the son j the disgrace and exile of the friends 
of Nushlrvan established their tyranny; and.virtue was driven by de¬ 
grees from the mind of Hormou* from ms palaw, and from the govern¬ 
ment of the state. The faithful agents, the eye* gad ears of the king, 
informed him of the progress of disorder, that the gnmtna&d governors 
flew to their prey with the fierceness of lions anaeaglesr and that their 
rapine and injustice would teach the mosHoyal of hfi» subjects, to abhor 
the name and authority of their sovereign. The sincerity of this ad¬ 
vice was punished with death, the murmurs of the cities weep despised, 
their tumults were quelled by military > execution'; the intermediate 
powers between the throne and the people were abolished; and the 
childish vanity of Hormouz, who affected the daily,use iff the tiara, was 
fond of declaring, that he alone would bathe judge well as the master 

of his kingdom. 1 n every word, and in every action, the son of Nushir- 
van degenerated from the virtues of his father. His avarice defrauded 
the troops; his jealous caprice degraded the satraps; the palace, the 
tribunals, the waters of the Tigris, were stained with the blood of the 
innocent, and the tyrant exulted in the sufferings and execution of 
thirteen thousand victims. As the excuse of his cruelty, he sometimes 
condescended to observe, that the fears Of the Persians would be pro¬ 
ductive of hatred, and that their hatred must terminate in rebellion: 
but he forgot that his own guilt and folly had Inspired the sentiments 
which he deplored, and prepared the event which he so justly appre¬ 
hended. Exasperated by long and hopeless oppression, the provinces 
of Babylon, Sosa, and Carmania, erected the standard of revolt; and 
the princes of Arabia, India, and Scythia, refused the customary tri¬ 
bute to the unworthy successor of Nushjrvan. The arms of the Ro¬ 
mans, in slow sieges and frequent inroads, afflicted the frontiers of 
Mesopotamia and Assyria; one of their generals professed himself the 
disciple of Scipio, and the soldiers were animated by a miraculous image 
of (Tirist, whose mild aspect should never have been displayed in the 
front of battle. (9) At the same time the eastern provinces of Persia 
were invaded by the great khan, who passed the Oxus at the head** of 
three or four hundred thousand Turk*, The imprudent Hormone ac¬ 
cepted their perfidious and formidable aid; the cities of Khoraean or 
Bactriana were commanded to open their gates; the inarch of the Bar¬ 
barians towards the monntains or HyrcanlA revealed the correspondence 


(1) Batnnt Mlblr may bi emildtrd. In hi* character and atatien, aa the Seuee* of Mae 
*ah, but hi* virtue*, and perhaps hi* Anita, are to* known than UyiH of tfw Homta, who 
appear* to have been moth wore loquacious The VenUrt a*ge Mi the penon who 
ported from India the game of chew and tm Aide* of Pilpny. Had ha* been Uw Sum of 
bi* wlsduut and \lrtuei, that the Christ Ian* claim Mm al tar tlursatpelt smUte 

Mahometan* icvere Buzurg at a premature Mussulman. it'HertMtat, t>tt>}h>lbtqtte iKiputale, 

*’ (2) see the imitation of Scipio in TbwptaylacfJHb I c. 14. the jpMat, ^b. It. e. 

5. Herrafter 1 (hall apeak wore amply of the Christian image*—I IwfcjSlStdit Said Molt. 
This, it I am not mistaken, U the oldest «x<*"’ ro,, / T<,c tlivme iMHnttwtt bat In the 
neu thousand year*, many other* tuned from the same wei kshop. 
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of the Turkish and Roman arms and their union must have subverted 
the throne of the house of Seaau:.. 

Persia had been fast Igr* king; it was saved by a hero. After Jus 
revolt, Varanes or Ba h rt W Lja stigmatised by the son of Honuoua as an 
ungrateful slave: the proud and ambiguous reproach of despotism, since 
he vat truly dsnmw mm the ancient primes of Rei,(l) one of the 
seven families fhftpft’ spmiid, as veil as substantial prerogatives 
exalted the t& ifiridfr ths^maoam the Persian nobility.(2) At the siege 
of Dam, thevslour pfJtaMkni vas s>gnali 7 .ftd under the eyes of Nushir- 
va0, mm th« fathrir and apn suraBfsively promoted bun to the oom- 


hadt! 


fancifully 
while Ho 


mvm tmn the ancient pnnees ox nei^i ) one oi me 
raose’ «»mrlwL as veil as subatsntial prerogatives 
*e the^nsiiaam the Persian nobility.(2) At the siege 
•nr WiJhwitm vas sigualiy^d under the eyes of Nushir- 
s ffrmtUt and son successively promoted bun to the oom- 
th« government of Media, and the superintendence of 
f I^WbMrprediction which marked him as the deliverer 
by hi* pact victories and extraordinary 
et Giithui is expressive of the quality of dry wood ; lie 
had the strength and stature of a giant, and his savage countenance was 
fancifully compered to that of a wild cat. While the nation trembled, 


servants concealed then: disloyalty under the 
displayed U$ updmtnM Courage and appare 
he found that qospofi tjfan twelve thouean 

g ainst the enemy, he prudently de? -are<L 
eaven had reserved the honours of the trli 


. that to this fatal number. 
Heaven had reserved the honours of the triumph. The steep and nar¬ 
row ’descent of the Pule Rudbar{3j‘or Hyrcaniun rock, is the only pass 
through which an army can penetratf into the territory of Rei and the 
plains of Media, From the commanding heights, a band of resolute 
men might overwhelm with stones and darts the myriads of the Turkish 
host: their emperor and his spn were transpierced with arrows; and 
the fugitives were loft, without council or provisions, to the revenge of 
an injured people. The patriotism of the Persian general was stimu¬ 
lated by his affection for tne city of bis forefathers; in the hour of vic¬ 
tory every peasant became a soldier, and every soldier a hero; and 
their ardour vas kindled by the gorgeous spectacle of beds, and thrones, 
and tables of massy gold, the spoils of Asia, and the luxury of the hos¬ 
tile camp* A Jtiace of a less malignant temper could not easily have 
forgotten his benefactor, and the secret hatred of Hormouz was en¬ 
venomed by a malicious report, that Bahram had privately retained the 
most precious fruits of his Turkish victory. But the approach of a 
Roman army op the side of the Araxes compelled the implacable tyrant 
to smile and to applaud ; and the toils of Bahram were rewarded with 
the permission of encountering a new enemy, by their skill and discip¬ 
line more formidable than a Scythian multitude. Elated by his recent 
success, he ilumatched a hernia with p bold defiance to the camp of the 
Romans, requesting them to fix ft day of battle, and to choose whether 
they would pass the river themselves, or pllow a free passage the 
arms of the fp$at king. Thelieutenaot of tfcft emperor Maurice prefqrre t 
th^safer alternative, and this local circumstance, which would have en- 


«* fab l» mentioned la tlM apocrypha} book of Tobft m already nourishing, 
•even nudnd #eart Before Christ, TOdh'lbe newempire, Under the foreigtt n<tmes of 
USiwneawMl Afjneta, this city, five imdndduife to the eanth of the Caspian gates, was 
aucopaafveiy eaibcUltbed by the Maegdobtyn* and Parthian*. (Strabo, lib. xl. p 796 ) Its 
grandeur add popnioaiaraa in thi ninth century |i exaggerated beyond the bound* of crcdi 
WHty tesitRethae been since mined by vara aodibe nnwholesomeneas of the air. Chardin, 
tab k ek*7B, *80. D'Merbefc*, ttlblietb. Oriental, p. 7H, a 
‘ *“ Ilk & lj* Thb story d the seven Persians la told In the third book 
Bow* IwwtadfoMa are often mentioned, especially hi the fragments 
tndejwntumoi sf or*um (Heradol lib. ilk $.83,84} is hostile to the 



Hb v. p mo.) and cappmtabta, (oipdor. Steal. lib. 31. tom. it. p. 
eir desceut from the bold companion* of Darlas. 

description of this wouifctin by Olesrlns. (Voyage «n Perse, p 907, 
B with much difficulty and danger in h» return from Ispahan to the c*»- 
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haneOd th« victory of the Persians, rendered th$t deftbjfc more bloody, 
anil their escape more difficult. But Hie lew ofTtb. sdhjects,’ and me 
danger of hb kingdom, 'Were overbalanced in the Hormous by 

the dbgrore of hit peramal enemy; end no sooner had'Bokratn Collected 
Mid reviewed Me forces, than he received from a reyfci mfifiawfibor the 
insulting gift of a distaff, a epining-wheel, Mod a dothiMe imwof fe¬ 
male apparel Obedient to Hie wiliof hie serenergn, he mvtfm Mbtwlf 
to the soldiers in this unw thy disgribe: they resented h» 
and their own: a shoot of rebefikfti ten through the refills, and the 
generals accepted their oaths Of fidelity and voirs of revenge. A second 
messenger, who had been commended to bring therdbe! in chaintj, was 
trampled under the feet of an andmanifestoi were diligently 

circulated, exhorting Hie Persians to assert their freedom iminet an 
odious and contemptible tyrant. The defection was rapid andufilver- 
sal: his loyal Haves were sacrificed to the pablio Airy; the troops de¬ 
serted to the standard of Bahram j And the province* again Ophi^ed the 
deliverer of hb country. 

As the passes were faithfully guarded, H Armors’could only Compute 
the number of hb enemies by the testimony of ujm&ty dontmence, «nd 
the daily defection of those who, in thof llAowfcrets, AVehged 
their wrongs, or forgot their dt&gaUufift.' Ho Hie 

ensigns of royalty; but the city and palace of Modafn had already os- 
raped from the hand of the tyrant. Among the victims tut his cruelty, 
Btndoes, a Sassanian prince, had been east into a dungeon; hb Attars 
were broken by the seal and courage of a "brother $ and he stdod before 
the king at the head of those trusty guards who had been chosen,as the 
ministers of his confinement* and peffidjb of hb death. Alarmed by the 
Imsty intrusion -and bold reproaches of thd (SAptlve, Hofmou* looked 
round, but in vain, for advice oras a bt a iud#; discovered tbtwl strongth 
consisted in the obedience of Others, and patiently yielded to Hid Single 


C'hosroes, the eldest of the sons of Htyrmous, esqgpjd mm% the «ity; he 
was persuaded to return by the pressing and friendly invitation' of Bin- 
does, who promised to seat him on hb father’s throne, and who expected 
to reign under the name of an inexperienced youth. In the jttst assur¬ 
ance, that his accomplices could neither forgive nor hope to be foigiven, 
and that every Persian might be trusted as the judge and enemy of the 
tyrant, he instituted a public trial without A precedent and Without a 
copy in the annals of the east. The son of Nushirvan, Who had re¬ 
quested to plead in his own defence, Was introduced as a criminal jQto 
the full assembly of the nobles and sAtmps.(l) He was heard With 
decent attention as long as he expatiated On the advafel&ges of order 
and obedience, the danger of innovation, apdHie inevitable discord of 
those who had encouraged each other to trample on their lawful Ahd 
hereditary sovereign. By a pathetic appeal to their humanity, hew*. 
torted that pity which is seldom refuseAto thfi fallen fortunes of a Mb; 
and while they beheld the abject postugfe Mid *?%alid appearance wrthft 
prisoner, hb tears, hb chains, and the marks of ignominious stripes, it 


sembly as soon as he presumed to vindicate his conduct, and to applaud 
the victories of hb reign. He defined tfap duties of a king, and the 
Persian nobles listened with a smile of contempt; tjNejr were fired with 


Hie indiscreet offer of resigning- the sceptre 'to the reemw 
he subscribed hb own condemnation, wad sacrificed the fife 


ftf najimtfi#. the sceptre to HbwopOefi 


(l) 1 be orientals suppose that Bahrain dovvened thh assembl) amt 
but TbcophyUit is, In tins Instance, mote distinu ana credible. 


Chwoen, 
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residence of Hiempolis; and Maurice dissembled hit pride, tfttd displayed 
his benevolence. At the reception of the letter* and gmtwMtodftf of the 
grandson of Nuahirvan. They humbly represented tbdririeiitttde* tf 
fortune and the oalhmon interest of princes, exaggerated 1 




of Bahrain, the agent of the evu principle, and urged ‘ 
gument, that it was for the advantage of the Romania 
port tiie two monarchies whiobbakume the world, the two' 
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of Chosroes was soon relieved by«be assurance, that the 
espoused the cause of justice ana realty } but Maurice psudantly do* 
clmed the expense and delay of bhrtuelesa visit to? Constantinople 1 1 % 
the name of his generous benefactor,-# inch diadem was presented to 


command of the valiant and faithful Nerses,(1) and this general, ot hia ' 
own nation, and his own choice, was directed to pate toe Tigris, end 
never to sheath his sword till he had restored Chosroes to t)jty throne ef 
lua ancestors. The enterprise, however splendid, Was less arduous than 
it might appear. Persia had already repented of her fetal rashness,, 
which betrayed the heir of the house of Sassan to the ambition of a re¬ 
bellious subject; and the bold refusal of the Magi'to consecrate hit 
usurpation, compelled Bahrain to assume the sceptre, regardless of the 
laws and prejudices of the nation^ The palace was soon distracted with 
conspiracy, the city with tumult, the ptovincea with insurrection; mad 
the cruel execution of the guQty and the suspected, served to irritate 
rather than subdue the public discontent. No sooner did the grandson 
of Nushirvan display his own and the Roman banagjf-beyond the Tigris, 
than he was joined, each day, by increasing multitudes of the no¬ 


inhabitants obeyed the first summons of Mebodes,at the head of only 
t« o thousand horse, and Chosroes accepted the sacred and precious or¬ 
naments of the palace as the pledge of their truth, and a prestige of his 
approaching success. After the junction of the imperial tyOops, which 
Bahrain vainly struggled to prevent, the contest was decided by two 
battles on the banks of the Zab> and the eonfinesof Media. The Ro¬ 
mans, with the faithful subjects of Persia, amounted to sixty thousand, 
while the whole force of the usurper did not exceed forty thousand men; 
the two generals signalised their valour and ability, but the victory was 
finally determined by the prevalence of numbers and discipline, Withfr 
the remnant of a broken army, Bahrain fled towards the eastern pro¬ 
vinces of the Oxus: the enmity of Persia reconciled him to the Turks; 
but his days were shortened by poison, perhaps the most incurable of 
poisons; the stings of remorse and despair, ana the bitter remembrance * 
of lost glory. Y et the modern Persians still commemorate the exploits 
cf Bahrain ; and some excellent laws bare prolonged the duration 
his troubled and transitory reign. ’ $ 

The restoration of Chosroes was celebrated with feasts and execu¬ 
tions ; and the musio of the royal banquet was often disturbed by tab 

§ roans of dying or mutilated criminals. A general pardon might htye 
iffnsed comfort and tranquillity through a countiy which Sad been 
shaken by the late revolutions; yet, before the sanguinary temper of 

(1) Ih tbit age there were three warrjnrt af the name of Nsrtm, wjmjtf Vp* "ft** enf 
founded. (I’.igt, Crtti«a, tom. il p. 640 )—1 A Permrmeobn, the brother of IphSO tb&Ji* 
Wfttltii, who, after a MicCeisfut action again*! BelUarlti*, dented from bi» Prtiiw MUMnw^’ 
end afterward served in the ttsiwn war. t The eunuch who conquered ftaty. S, mmlMn 
of Choaroea, who to celebrated Hi the poem of Corlppus (lib III *80 fflj 
omniarettleeagttinh .. habltu imxfctoui. ..morula prohUate plaeent, mmnmmi 
ftiluilnent, csntni, vhftMni, Set 
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Chosroea is blamed, see sbeuld learn whether the Peruana had not been 
accustomed either to dread the rigour, or to despise the weakness, of 
their sovereign. The revolt of Bahrain, and the cot^piraey of to* sa¬ 
traps, were unpsrtmlh by the revenge or justice of the con¬ 

queror i the merits of\BLmoes himself could not purify hip hand, from 
the guilt or reypl Jdoon j arid the eon of Hormouz was desirous to assert 
his own innocence, and tovjndicsto the sanctity of kings. During the 
vigour of r the pepst* severnl princes were seated on the throne 

of Persia far the amasrtUhd authority of the first Caesars. But their 
new pubfelt wero soon disgusted with the vices or virtues which they 
ltsd.|pnmedin a jfot&lg^Jatad: the instability of their dominion gave 
biris to a vulgar ehservathm/lltat the choice of Rome was solicited and 
rejected with equal ardouxJty thw^capricious levity of oriental slaves.(l) 
But the glory of Maurice wsd'v'oonfipicu .us iu the long and fortunate 
reign of his ran add his afty. A s bau4 of a thousand Homans, who con¬ 
tinued to guard the person of Chofcroea proclaimed its confidence in the 
fidelity of the strangers ;^bjs growing strength enabled him to dismiss 
his unpopular aid, but 1m ■Stonily professed the same gratitude and re¬ 


mercenary friendship of thq Roman prince had been purchased with 
costly ana important gifts: the strong cities of Martvropolis and Dara 
were restored} end the PersarmbnUns became the willing subjects of an 
empire, whose eastern limit was extended* beyond the example of her 
former times, as far as the banks of the J^raxea and the neighbourhood 
of toe,Caspian A pious hope-was indulged, that the church, as well us 

a. _u .Li._. u..a r u__ i_i •_ 


d with philosophic 
indifference, he accommodated his belief, or rather his professions, to 
the various circumstances of an exile and a sovereign. The imaginary 
conversion of the king of Persia was reduced to a local and superstitious 
veneration for Sergius,(2) one of the Baints of Antioch, who heard his 
prayers and appeared to him in dreams ; he enriched his shrine with 
offerings of gold and silver, „ and inscribed to his invincible patron, the 
success of Kb, arms, and toe pregnancy of Sira, a devout Christian, and 
the best bfSwM of his wives.(3) The beauty of Sira or Schinn,(4) her 
wit, her mdfeical tgderits, are still famous in toe history, or rather m 
the romances of lib edsfc: her own name is expressive, in the Persian 
tmurue. of sweetness and arses i and the epithet of P(trvu alludes to 


tongue, of sweetness and gtsee; and toe epi 

. .dt ........ .. I __ tf.i. o<___' . 


Pitrvu alludes to 


hat while he possessed her person, she had bestowed her affections on a 
aer favourite.(5) 

r ^ ' 

v Jfr ) Sxperttftentta ewnftom e*t badhaapa mallo Roma patera regea qnaip Imhere There ex- 
*r* ndmlmbW ijewraaemed Invitatwa, and expulsion of Vonouea, (a»>imi, n. 
IS* ) Tlridatw, (Amw.wC 39—14 > and Meberdttbf, ( AnnaT at. 10 15. 10-14 ) t tic eje 
<4 faeUtta teem* t©%*ve mutapierced tbe carbp of the I’anbian* and the w«Hs of the banun 
Sergfin md bta companion Sa«Sa*,who»re aaid to Sate antlered in the persecution 


atoftaai obtained 


oh media* 

honour <« 
»T miracles, 


tee, IMlr, Comuantinople, and the tui rbeir 
that byrhuf toon acquired the more bonouiahie 


.a, (Mb. d. b. fid lad Vtodphybict. lib r. c. 15,14 ) have preferred the origi- 
Cbotroee,. written la week, sighed with bis own hand, and afterward Inscribed 
ocim and tables of gold, Whkb were deposited In tbe church of fierttopolU. 1 hey bad 
bedn adit to tit Wahoo ofilbyttcb, * s primate of Syria 
( 4 ) tbs’ Greeks only descnbe her a» a (toman by birth, s Christian by relition ; but she 
la mpreaebted da tbe daughter bf tbe emperor Maurice la tbe Persian and Turkish Romances, 
wh]oil Mtebou* the >ov« of Rboatyu Sir pebtrtu, of ScMrlti for perbad, tbe moat beautiful 
yonta oftte eaat. D'Herbeiot, Htbltwh. Orlbntaf. p. 7S9. 991, $68. 

(5» The Wboie series of (be tyranny of Hormoue, (he revolt of Bahrain, and (be flight and 
mtofHtlou of Chosmea, la rented by two eimtewtpontiy GteWe—more coneleely by Evegrtus, 
(lib. vi. e. id—19J—mul moat diffusely by Tbeopbyict MmoeaUa: (Hb. ill. c. ti.—w. lib. 


ict MmoeaUa: (Hb. ill. 
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White the majesty of the Roman nwmcwas revived in^$h«< 
prospect of Europe is leas pleasing and less gforlotHR 
of the Lomherdi^jQtd the mi of the Gepidte, the fcgtanfiflvi&r' 
destroyed On thw^Danube; aed tho Avers spread their * jp#4 
minion from the tent of the Alps to the sea-timst of ifed 
reign of Baian is the brightest er» of thdrnthinhfj „ 
who occupied the rustic palace cf Attila, appears to h*v* . _ 

character atfd pdfoy ;(1) bet a*yM tone m**m -were MtMd hr a 
smaller circle, a minute representation of the copy 1 WouMjd devoid of 
the greatness mid novelty of the* original. The pride dP-the Reetmd 
Justin, of Tiberius, and Maurice, wee humbled Bye proud Barbarian, 
more prompt to inflict, than apposedsflgeafthe injuries of pfr j and. 
as often as Asia was threatened araw, Europe dw’ub- 

pressed by the dangerous inroads, dsPeos^y friendship of the Avars, 
When the Roman envoys approached {fee presetted of tat cbagr&n, they 
were commanded to wait at the door of his tent, till, at the end perhaps 
of ten or twelve days, he condescended to admit them. If the suoetance 
or the Btyte of them message was offensive to Ids ear, he £osulted> with 
a real or affected fury, their own dignity, and that of their prince; their 
baggage was plundered, and their lives were only saved bf%0 promos 
of a richer present and a more respectful addregs* Blit to Sacred am¬ 
bassadors enjoyed and abused an uuWmdedlie&Uh in thamidst of Con¬ 
stantinople : they urged, with importunate ehtm^Es, the^hemwof tri¬ 
bute, or the restitution of captives and deserter* p aim fab mfflStyhf the 
empire was almost equally degraded by a base compliance, or by tbe false 
and fearful excuses, with which they eltntefl such insolent demands* The 
chagan had never seen an elephant; and his ourioArty whs excited bv 
the strange, and perhaps fahui0d|? portrait of that wonderful animal. 
At his command, one or the largest elephants of the imperial stables 
was equipped with stately caparisons, and conducted by a numerous 
train to the royal village in the plains of Hungary. He surveyed the 
enormous beast with surprise, with disgust, and possibly with terror; 
and smiled at the vain inhmtyey of the Konittb wno, in scorch of such 
useless rarities, could explore the limits of the tend and «s& 5 He wish¬ 
ed, at the expense of toe emperor, to repose in a golden bed. The 
wealth of Constantinople, and the skilful diligence of htirijpists, were 
instantly devoted to the gratification of nis caprice ; but wlStfi the work 
was finished, he rejected with scorn a present so untebrthy the majesty 
of a great king.(S) These were the easuhl sallies Or hi* pride, but the 
avarice of the chagan was a more steady and tractable passion ; & rijit 
and regular supply of silk apparel, furniture, and piste, introduced tMr* 
rudiments of art and luxury among the tents of the Scythian*; their 
appetite was stimulated by the pepper and dnhaipon Of India ;(3f) th^ 

iv e 1—le lib v c 1 - 15.) succeeding compilers, Vonaras and CMrenvs, cm only tr. 
and .lbrMlgB, I he Christian Arabs butyehiue, (AmusI. tom h p. 900-90®.) and AbuljiW 
sins, fOjnast. p. 96—98.) appear to have consott^d sonm particular memoirs The ~ 
PerOan historians of the flfteeutb century, Miikhowd and RhoMdemlr, are on IT known >f 
bythe imperfect extracts of sfward, (Turikh, n, 1,50-155jTtnm, or irifei Steven*, f 
Oi Persia p. l89~l8G)a I urkisb MS tntnstttM bttfbe abW Pounjvm*. (hut. de PA.ce 
des inscriptions, tom. vil. p 095—554 ) mid d’Hcgpalot, faux mots, HsriMM, p> 457 
Bahrain, p 174 Khosron Pat viz, p. 098) Were I perfectly satisfied of their anttiprUj 
could wish these oriental materials had beep mm toptous. i 

(1) A general idea of the pride and power of the cbegan may be taken from Menander 
(Pxcerp Lcgat, p. 117, Sc ) and Theophylact, lib. 1. c. 5.11b vil c. 15 ) whose eight book! 
are mneh more honourable to the Avar than to the Roman prince. The predecessors fir 
Bilan had tasted the liberality of Rome, and he survived the reign of Maurice. (Sun, Hist, 
des Peoples Barbarea, tern II p. 545 ) The cbagalt Who Invaded Italy A. ft. dll. (Muratort, 
Aimali, turn, v p 305 ) was then juvetiill state florttitem, (Paul Wanted, At Sest laplfi** 
bard lib v e. ».) the son. pethkps, or the grandson of Baian. 

(?) 7 hcopbylm. lib I r 1,6 . — m „ 

(3) Even in the field, tue cliagan delighted 1» the use of these anuMttca. HeSOHitRCd** 
a gilt, Wutov nafivxMt, and received *w «/k pvXAo* Idw, Koeta* n, ayu »» XUyupeedy 
Katr+ov. Theophylact, lib vli. c 13 The Europeans of the ruder ages coo«umednKMeajrice* 
in their meet and drink than is compatible with the delicacy of & modern pmapt. Vie t’rlAe 
des Francois. tom II p 15^63. 
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Mmvf(jN$b*idy or tribute *n mired from fourscore to one hundred, end 
twtfHp thousand pieces of fold; and after each hostile interruption, 
tho mgrnMvt of the arrears, with exorbitant interest, was always made 
the first condition of the Be* treaty. In the htngnaje of a Barbarian 
withcrotguil*,JbepriiU5e of the Avars affected to complain of the insin- 
Oerfty of ftp Grtexa^l) yet he wit# net inferior to the most civilised 

slImriaaMal»fto» and perfidy. Asthesuccesaor 
of the'2epft^^4«ftllt Meertfdide claim to the important city of 
Slrndam^th^nciei^htWofthellyrianp*ovinces,(2) Theplains 
pf thejewwTOottgary were covered with the Avar home, and a fleet of 
Janm htyMe waabufH In the Hyrdnian wood, to descend the Danube, 
and t%.tanpr^cwt Into the Baremw materials of a bridge. But as the 
strong garrison of Sia^MamtraJSraieh commanded the conflux of the 
two rivers; might have stopped their passage and baffled his designs, he 
dispelled their apprehension* by a solemn oath, that bis views were not 
hostile to the empire, He swore by hie sword, the symbol of the god 
of War, that he <Hd not, as the enemy bf Rome, construct a midge upon 
the Save. " If I violate my oath," pursued ue intrepid Baian, " may 

^ I tnt?IU}l£. ft Ilf) f lift nflf mv nafSnsi tiamaU Kw tlin a nrAVi 1 t man ilwi 


4< taming, against thai|»w of nature, to his source, overwhelm us in 
“ his aaMwaters 1" lifter this barbarous imprecation, he calmly in¬ 
quired, what oath was mdet sacred hod venerable among the Christians, 
what guflt o# perjury it wft most dangerous to incur. The bishop of 
Singidunum presented the%t%?il, which the ehagan received with de¬ 
vout reverence. et 1 jweftr, said he, f * I# the God who has spoken in 
“ this holy book, that I have neitheH&dsehood on my tongue, nor trea- 
M chery in my heart.' 1 ' As soon as he rose from his kness, he accelerated 
the labour of the bridge, and dispatched an envoy to proclaim what he 
no longer wished to conceal. u Inform the emperor," said the perfidious 
Baian, " that Sirmium is invested on every side. Advise his prudence 
" to withdraw the citizens and their effects, and resign a city which it is 
ff now impossible to relieve or defend.** Without the hope of relief, the de¬ 
fence of Sirmium was prolongedabove three years; the walls were still un¬ 
touched ; baafefamine was enclosed within the walls, till a merciful capi¬ 
tulation aJtdwed the epcape of the naked and hungry inhabitants. Sin¬ 
gidunum, at the ftftanoe of fifty miles, experienced a more cruel fate: 
the bufMfngs were rased, and the vanquished people were condemned 
tyseryltnim and exile, rot the ruins or Sirmium are no longer visible; 
wse advantageous situation' of Singidunum soon attracted a new colony 
of Sdavontans, and the conflux of tike Save and Danube is still guarded 
Bfcthe fortifications of Belgrade, or the Whit* City, so often and so 
opstinately disputed by the Christian and Turkish arms.(S) From 
Belgrade to the walls of Constantinople, a line may be measured Jt six 
hundred miles: that line was .marked with flames and with blood; the 
horses of th e A vars were alternately bathed in the Buxine and the 
Adriatic; andrrne Roman pontiff, alarmed by the approach of a more 
ravage enemy,(4) was reduced to Cherish the Lombards as the proteo- 

* *• *U.t. It/ 1 The Greek Mttorfam coNn the truth end 

^HMawtdt OnEjteewa U«» p. UMN, 174,173 >de*cribe» ths periafy of Baton and 
eWmglftlBWtot Sirmiatof W»ta« ioat M aeeonnt of the utefe, imeb njcouusended by 
et> «b. t. t.t Tf V *wi HflarVy ru**aru ro^wr 
tf’AsriHe, la the Sftmoifee de PAcnp dee Ineeriptww, tow. u«Ut. p. CMC. 
Sctayonla same of Betanute 4 Mentioned Is the tenth century by loititantliie Porphjro- 
dlatloa of Alba tjneca je need by the FlbaM «t ~ 


Alba tjneca It need by the 


the betianiac of the 


_. *t»d; the 1401)1 Uppelhtt; 

(4*) wfrort Anaal. Ecclet A. n. 680. no ft Paul Warocfrld (lib. tv. c. SB ) relate* their 
Irruption Into Well, and fc SB.) the capttvtarW Me nneeaton, about A. D 6S3 rho Sclav! 
travened the Hattrlattc, cam multitudioe navtata, and wade a deaoeut In the territory of SI 
ponttun (c. <t). 
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alus, whose mthrtS|W water# hn ‘ 

of his wives; end the Reman* 
and dismissed by the liberally of 41 fitefe 
Hungary, Poland, and Prossiay ftwp<|ib A 
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of the Oder ;(«> and He new tnw«^ntdd by 

the jealous policy of the ean«MK^i|Mtl <dR|fltkrigitiw 
which had been left vacant by the OOfl^atlen'ff foe Vandals,- w af e rs* 
planished with the Slavonian ctotaftfrftty iiabn^lnreihipnhift 

In the neighbourhood «$#* Hadbriahta mfeMK end with,## 

name of Baian himself, Hie Utah** cities of KeySi sad ,T,iiwn\#iPl uflp# 
found in the heart of Silesia, la,the dispeefetan both Of his trpi|j§ Md 
provinces, the chagan exposed the vtMdt whom ttw he dlHRlIhrJedp^ 
to the first assault; and theawwtla of the enemy were Hunted befime 
they encountered the ndtivemioar of the Awute, ^ * v 

The Persian alliance restored the troops of the met to the #«£tnce of 
Europe; and Maurice, whohhdsupported % ImmcMHofAfca 

chagttn, declared his resolution toltnatoh ^ pern^ ^sitNPth« k Bs:^»<> 
nan*. In the space of two mnto«ies»<#iidw the euSSMlinwf Tkm~ 
dosius had appeared in the field, thgr|ml were supinely spent h the 
palace of Constantinople; add the Creeks-eoul£ pa longer understand, 
that the name of emperw* In itt primitive sarnie. denoted He chief of 
the armies of the repubUc. The martial ardour of Maurice eraf* opposed 
by the grave flattery ef the senate* th* timid superstition* e# the patri¬ 
arch, and the team of the eomreet Ctawtaittina; and they all cotpred 
him to devolve on some meaner geoetyd the fatigue* and of a Scy¬ 
thian campaign. Deaf to their advice send entreaty, the> tejtperor boldly 
advanced^) seven miles from the capital; Ike «wxr^ert*ign o$,the 
cross was displayed in the front, and Mfturloe reviewed, with conscious 
pnde, the arms and numbers of the veterans who had jfanght and con* 
quered beyond the Tigris. Anchiaius saw the last tolwewdde progress 
by sea and land; he solicited, without mee^AgMpttttft&s answer to 
his nocturnal prayers; his n^nd wag coufoundeff oy thp death of a 
favourite horse, the encounter of a wild taiuy a storm of wind wad tew, 
mid the birth of a monstrous child, and aqMBw 

is to unsheath our swprd In the #f#atseaf met •Oountrydt fij SiadefTOe 
pretence of receiving thn&mhassndapi m >P«ri% $hp e^| ^ fatosft$d 
to Constantinople, exchanged file ttteaefct# f?f war for these « 
and disappointed the public hope, by hie abiettse wad &e «® 0 pS eQp 
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Hen tenants. The btfod' partiahtyaf fraternal love might excuse the 
woAMm of his brother Peter, who fled with equal disgrace from the 
Berbarians, from his'ownoeoidien^ end from the inhabitants of a Roman 
City* That city, if-we may credit the resemblance of name , and cha¬ 
racter, was the fl w w m to Aaununtimn,(l) which had; alone, repelled the 
tempest of AtiHa. The example of her warlike youth was propagated 
to rt^-sdhig 'gwsmtlMs; and they obtained, man the first 4 or, the 
second Justin, 4 ha honourable privilege, that thfij* valour should be 
always resftfVed for the defrtaee of their nativfirceuotry. The brother 
of Maurice attempted to violate this privilege, and to mingle a patriot 
band with the mercenaries of "his camp; they retired to the church, he 
was not awed by the sanctity of the place; the people rose in their 
cause, the'gates were fhut, the ramparts were manned; end the cow¬ 
ardice of Peter wae found equal to his arrogance and injustice. The 
military fame of Comte aplalus(Si)s is the object of satire or comedy 
rather than of serious history, since he was even deficient in the vile 
and vulgar qualification of personal 4 courage. 1 His solemn councils, 
strange Svolptions, and secret orders, always supplied an apology for 
flight or delay. If he marched against the enemy, the pleasant valleys 
of mount Hamms opposed an insuperable barrier; but in his retreat, he 
explored, with fcaness cariosity, the most difficult and obsolete paths, 
which had almost escaped the memory of the oldest native. The only 
blbod which he lost wife Jbmfn, in a real or affected malady, by the 
lancet of a surgeon; and his hfeetth} which felt with exquisite sensibility 
the approach of the Barbarians, was uniformly restored by the repose 
and safety of the winter season. A mined who could promote and sup¬ 
port this unworthy favourite, imift derive no glory from the accidental 
merit of hie colleague Priseas.(3) In five successive battles, which 
seem to have been conducted with skill and resolution, seventeen thou¬ 
sand two hundred Barbarians were made prisoners; near sixty thou¬ 
sand, wifh four sons of the ehagan, were slain: the Roman general 
surprised a peaceful district of the Gepldte, who slept under the protec¬ 
tion of the Avars; and his hist trophies were erected on the banks of 
the Danube and the Tayas. Since tne death of Trajan, the arms of the 
empire had not penetrated so deeply into the old Dacia: yet the success 
of Priscus was transient and barren; and he was soon recalled, by the 
apprehension, that Baiun, with cfeuntleas spirit and recruited forces, 
was preparing to avenge his defeat under the walls of Constantinople.^) 
The theory of Wfarw&g not more familiar to the camps of Caesar and 
Traja n, th an to those of Justinian and MaUrice.(5) The iron of Tus¬ 
cany OF^oatus still received the keenest temper from the skill of the 
Bywmtine workmen. The magerises were plentifully stored with every 
species of offensive end defensive mu In the construction and use of 
traps, engines, and fortifications, the'Barbarians admired thftWitpeHfir 
ingenuity of a people whom they had so often vanquished in t hi field. 
The science of tactlm the tender, evolutions, and stratagems, of anti¬ 
quity, were transcribed and studied in the books of the Greeks and Ro¬ 
mans. But thfrXDlittidh fir dqgenfvaqg of the provinces could no longer 
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supply a race of men to handle Hums weapons, fee guard those walls, to 
navigate those ships, C»d to reduce the theory m, Wat end 

successful practice, The gexdua of Belisariil mdliM bad Aeen 
formed without a master, and expired without a «Mi» Neither 
honour* ttpr patriotism, nor generous superstition, et^rda^ wMi e the 




of thekoioos: it was in the camp alone that the empwft»sbs*pdhave 
exercised a despotic command t it was only-in tike Camps that fcift autho¬ 
rity was disobeyed -hid insulted: he appeased and inflamed *$b mid 
the licentiousness of the .troops* but their vices were inherent* fear 
victories were accidental, and their oostiy maintenance exhausted, the 
substance of a state which they were unable to defend. After Along 
and pernicious indulgence, the etfteof this inveterate evil w«* under¬ 
taken by Maurice; but the rash attempt, which drew destruction on 
his own head, tended only to aggravate &$#»*•$ A reformer should 
be exempt from the suspicion of interest, and-he must possess the con¬ 
fidence and esteem fit these whom he proposes to reclaim The troops 
of Maurice might listen to the voice of a ^victorious leader y> they dis¬ 
dained the admonitions of statesmen and sophists, and when they re¬ 
ceived an edict which deducted from their pay the prion of their arms 
and clothing, they execrated the avarice of a prince insensible <*f the 
dangers and fatigues from which he had escaped. The camps both of 
Asia and Europe were agitated with fre^npat and furiouatssdftions ;(1) 
the enraged soldiers of Edesaa pursued, with reproaches, with threats, 
with wounds, their trembling generals; they overturned the statues of 
the emperor, cast stones against the miraculous image of Christ, and 
either rejected the yoke or all civil and military lawg^ or instituted a 
dangerous model of voluntary subordination. The monarch, always 
distant, and often deceived, was incapable of yielding-or persisting 
according to the exigence of the moment. But the four of a general 
revolt induced him too readily to accept any act of Vwo(£r> or any ex¬ 
pression of loyalty, as an atonement tor the popular ttffcnee; the new 
reform was abolished as hastily as it had been announced, and the 
troops, instead of punK««oent and restraint, were agreeably gUbprised 
by a gracious proclamation of immunities and rewards. But -the sol¬ 
diers accepted without gratitude the tardy and reluctant gifts of the 
emperor; their insolence was elated by the discovery of his weakness 
and their own strength; and their mutual hatred was infiumed beyond 
the desire of forgiveness or the hope of reconciliation. The historians 
of the times adopt the vulgar suspicion, that Maurice conspired to de¬ 
stroy the troops whom he had labouredto reform; the misconduct and 
favour of Commentiolus are imputed to this malevolent design; and 
every age must condemn the inhumanity up avarice^ of who 

by the trifling ransom of six thousand pieces of geldf might h&pp pre¬ 
vented the massacre of twelve thousand prisoners in the hands of the 
chagan. In the first fervour of indignation, on order tree signified to 
the army of the Danube, that they should spare the magaaines of the 
province, and establish their winter-quarters in thaihostile country of 
the Avars. The measure of their grievances was full: they pronounced 
Maurice unworthy to reign, expelled or slaughtered his faithful adhe¬ 
rents, and, under the command of Phoeaa, a ample centurion, returned 
by hasty marches to the neighbourhood of Constantinople. After a 
long series of legal succession, the 1 ' military disorders of the third 
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cMturjl were again revived; yet such wiu the novelty of the $nfat* 
prise, that the insurgents wtohe aired by their own rashdetti. ptey 
ncWtaved tb invest their favourite with the vacant purple; and tfh;3e 
they iwected all treaty Adth Maurice himself, they held a friendly CO?- 
reSposEtdence with hie wn^Tlx^dositts, and with Germanus, the father- 
in4aw of the royal ybuth. ■'80 obscure,had been the former condition 
of Pbocfti/ that m wasquite ignorant of the name and charac¬ 

ter of his rival: hut'## Soon $$ he learned, that the centurion, though 
bold ib Sedition, was timid in the face of danger,*^ las ! (cried the de- 
spondhtejad^d) if he is d'cutout rf, he null surety be a murderer. 

Yet' if Constantinople had been firm and faithful, the murderer might 
have spoilt hit fury v agsin*t‘the walls; and the rebel army would have 
been gradually consumed or reconciled by the prudence of the emperor. 
In the games of the circus, which he repeated with unusual pomp, 
Maurice disguised, with smiles of Confidence, the anxiety of his neart, 
condescended to solicit the applause of the faetunu, and flattered their 
mhle by accepting man their respective tribunes a list of nine hundred 
blues and fifteen Hundred preens, whom he affected to esteem as the 
solid pillars of hid thronS. Their treacherous or languid support be- 
trayea his weakness end hastened his fall; the green faction weare the 
secret accomplices of the rebels, and the blues recommended lenity and 
moderation m a contest with their Roman brethren. The rigid and 
parsimonious virtues of Mauridb had long since alienated the hearts oi 
nis subjects: as he walked barefoot in a religious procession, he was 
rudely assaulted with stones, aftd hid gUardbjrwere compelled to present 
their iron'maoes in the defence of ms person. A fanatic monk ran 
through the streets with a drawn sword, denouncing against him the 
wrath and the sente rice oi God; and a vile plebeian, who represented 
his countenance and apparel; was-seated on an ass, and pursued by the 
imprecations of the multitude.fi) The emperor suspected the popu¬ 
larity of Germanus with the soldiers and citizens ; he feared, he threa¬ 
tened, but he delayed to strike: the patrician fled to the sanctuary of 
the church; the, people rose in nis defence, the walls were deserted by 
the guards, and the lawless city was abandoned to the flames and rapine 
of a nocturnal tumult. In a small bark, the unfortunate Maurice, with 
his wife and nine children, escaped to the Asiatic shore; but the violence 
of the wind compelled him to land at the church of 8t. Autonomus,(2) 
near Chaleedon, from whence he dispatched Theodosius, his eldest son, 
to implore th$gratitude and friendship of, the FtroUn monarch. For 
himself/ he refused to fly; his body was tortured with sciatic pains, (3) 
his mind was enfeebled by superstition ; he patiently awaited the event 
of the revolution, and addressed a fervent and public prayer to the Al¬ 
mighty, that the punishment of his sins might be inflicted ip this world 
rather than in a future lids. After the Abdication of Maurice, f$te two- 
factions disputed the ‘choice of an emperor; but the favorite of «he 
blue#, was rejected by the fcafoupy of their antagonists, and Germanus 
himself was hurried along by the crowds, who rushed to the palace of 
Hebdomon, seven* miles from therdty, to adore the majesty of Fhocas 
the centurion. A modest wish of resigning-the purple to the rank and 

(1> fa tttfrriMWiHtMdMStWssrtci. (fat Stcpltfof CoaUltetfMMe btfcwMM* wltp lit* 
fHM •? MftnsUmHr at iMrttaMt t ft Mfay, <Wft IbWpSyttciT#. vHjlfe. 9.) /I«rn <r<i»t 
uma»"e$Xs^m tvtfihj *« tlW they only cut tea ft *•**» Spnith, or 
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twtm fu rewarded by aJfvtthdonative ,* 4 the new m&|&«ft«r 
visiting the palace,wfaWro* hfewoua thegame* <rf the haMcepie. 
In a dispute at pmottimer between &u Imp fi i, hht p£$y Judg¬ 
ment iadlned in favour Of the green*, jRemrmtor <*«* mmtu^pmU 
aline, resounded from the <m4te side* and tbs indiscreet clunotfrof 
the blues adnajahed and stnuokt*! the 1?n»dty of tite tyrant, .The 
ministers of death were diafetched to Chialceaon; they 4m§gt4 the 
emperor from hie sanctuary ; and the five sons Of. Maurice wow succes¬ 
sively murdered before the eyes of their agor : dng parens. At each 
stroke, which he felt in his heart, he found strength t^fcehesurye a plops 
ejaculation,— jTAou art just, 0 £ot4 {and ttojajgmnto «rs rigtetaw- 
And such, in the last momenta, was hit rigid attachment to truth and 
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justice, that he revealed to the soldiers the pious tpsehpodef a nurse 
who presented her own child in the place of a rpyal inhustil) * The 
tragic scene was finally closed by thedxeeatioaof the emperor himself, in 

At., a_____ t __ *__1 at. -_ Ta**.*^. .. _ r*n. . 


fate alone was remembered j and at the 


appeared* that Phocas 

»fe rftoabu. In that 
Momy intenred. Xfia 
twenty yea#*, in the 


veneration of the clergy and senate of Borne, and afterwards deposited 
in the palace of the Catsars, between those Of CotiOkantine ju>d Theo¬ 
dosius. As a subject and 0 Christian, it was the duty of tjregory to 
acquiesce in the established government, but the joyful Upfiause with 
which he salutes the fortune of the assassin, has sulltgd With indelible 
disgrace the character of the saint. The successor of the apostles 
might have inculcated with decent firmness the guilt of Wood, end the 
necessity of repentance; he is content to celebrate the flpnmim of 
the people and the fall of the oppressor ; to rejoice that 1 thO piety mid 
benignity of Phocas have been raised by Providence to the imperial 
throne; to pray that his hands maybe strengthened against 41 his ene¬ 
mies j and to express a wish, perhaps a prophecy, that after a Jengand 
triumphant reign, he may be transferred from a temporal to on ever¬ 
lasting kingdom.(s) I have already traced the eteuS of a revolution 
so pleasing, in Gregory's opinion, both to heaven and earth; and Pho¬ 
to From (hit fooeron* altompt, Commie hat tfedoecd A* Intricate wto ot hit tauMy of 
Henclittt, which mwtbmNMp ties ope tt pfrtmatl o n to tot cfearijr antonioaS i (tonwllio 
<U VoUilro, tom. *. p. 500.) and tide, afttr Mtosw of tom nan, it mid to have put. 
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cm does not appear less hateful in, the exercise than in the acquisition 
of poweh Tite pencil of an impartial historian has delineated the no* 
trait of a monster j(l) hie dtadiutivc md deformed pewum, the rinse* 
net* of his shaggy eyebrows, Tfia red hair, his beardless ehin, and hta 
cheek disfigured mid discoloured by a formidable sear. Ignorant of 
letter^ of law*, and frve&ef «em% lie indulged in the 8up«sm»,raak a 
more ample privilege of fa# and drunkenness, and hie brutal jiumsm 
were either faJttrSriS to bib Subjects or disgraceful to himeelfT With¬ 
out assuming the office of aprmee, he renounced the profession of a 
soldier ; and the 1 reign of Fhecas afflicted Europe- with ignominious 
peabe, md Avia with desolatin' war* Hh savage temper was inflamed 
W passion, hardened by fear, exasperated by resistance or reproach* 
The flight of Theodosius to the Persian court had been intercepted by 
a ranjd pdmirt, or a deceitftil message i he was beheaded at Nice, and 
the last noufs of the young prince were soothed by the comforts of re¬ 
ligion and the eunsohmutnMi Of innocence. Yet hie phantom disturbed 
the repose of the usurper* a whisper was circulated through the east, 
that the son of Mauripe *as still alive* the people expected their 
avenger, and the widow and daughter of the late emperor would have 
adopted e» their safe and brother the vilest of mankind. In the mas¬ 
sacre of the imperial w*mily,(8) the mercy, or rather the discretion, of 
Phocas, had spared these unhappy females, and they were decently con¬ 
fined to a private house. Hat me' spirit of the empress Constantine, 
still mindful of he**fother, her hurinnd, and her sons, aspired to free¬ 
dom and revenge At the dead of the night, she escaped to the sanc¬ 
tuary of 8L Sophia: but her trims, and the gold of her associate Ger- 
maUus, wore insufficient to provoke an insurrection. Her life was 
forfeited to revenge, and even to justice : but the patriarch obtained 
add pledged an oath for her safety ; a monastery was allotted for her 

E rison, and the Widow of Maurice accepted and abused the lenity of 
is assassin* Tbs discovery or the suspicion of a second conspiracy, 
dissolved tile engagements and rekindled the fury of Phocas. A mat¬ 
ron who commanded the respect and pity of mankind, the daughter, 
wife, and mother of emperors, was tortured like the vilest male¬ 
factor, to force a confession of her designs and associates ; and the 
empress Constantins, with her three innocent daughters, was beheaded 
at Chalcodon, on the same ground which had been stained with the 
blood of her husband sfhd fivesons, After such an example, it would 
be superfluous to enumerate theauunes an&Bufferings of meaner victims. 
Their condemnation war seldom preceded by the forms of trial, and 
their punishmeht was imbittoned by the refinwneata of cruelty: their 
eyes were pierced, their tongues were tom from the root, their hands 
and foot were amputated j some expired under the lash, others in the 
flames^ others again were trumfixed with arrows; and a simple speedy 
death wae mercy which they could rarely obtain# The hippodromev 
the sacred'Myium of the pleasures end tbe-liberty of the Romans, was 
polluted with heads find umbsatM mangled bodies; and the companions 
of Phocas were the most sensible, that neither hie favour, nor their 
services, could * protect them feed* * tyrant, the worthy rival of the 
Caligulas and Domitians of the first age of the empire, (s) 
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A daughter of Phxxm, hie o*dy child, fw^a to msfrihg* to the 
patrician Crispus»(}} Jtnd %hereydl images of the feridt jggj| 
were indisereatly pJac^A in toocircus by the Sid* of Sm 

father must dash* that ld% posterity should inherit,^ 3M* $>£»* 
crime*, but the monarch was offended by thk nrematgrft, Jk$d popular 
association: the tribunes of the green faction, Jrim vm *» tl^tpipa* 
error of their sculptors, wero-oondomn^d to instant death: 
were granted to the prayer* of tb» people j hut A?ri*»u* might 
ably doubt whether a jealous usurper cmdaJspt and pardon t w/tJhtV 0 &* 
untary competition. The 0 nsen/action WaftaJieraded by the ingratitude 
of Fbocas and the loss of their pawdleges ; every province of the ep>$ii| 
was ripe for rwbeHioa; and HersaUus, exarch of Africa, persisted she*# 
two yeans ia refusing all tribute and obedience to the centurion who- 
disgraced the throne of Constantinople* By the secret emistoriee pf« 
Cuspus and the senate, the independent exarch wan solicited40 save 
and to govern bis country t hut hie ambition' was chilled by age, and 
he resigned the dangerous enterprise to Ids son Heraelius, and to Jfi- 
cetaa, the sen of Gregory bit friend wad lieutenant* iHta powers, of 
Africa were armed by the two adventurous youths; theyajmmdtiw* 
the one should navigate the fleet from Carthage to Constantix»»plp;4hat 
the other should lead an army through Egypt and Arid, olid fwdriw 
imperial purple should be the reward of diligence and dueetts* A ftiftfc 
rumour of their undertaking was conveyed to the ears of £hocu», mad 
the wife and mother of the »yming Henuditts were secured as tty* hp&* 
tages of his faith: but the treacherous art of Crispus extmmoted'tW 
distant peril, the means of defense were neglected or delayed, sad the* 
tyrant supinely slept till the African navy oast anchor in, the HfiUtopont. 
Their standard was joined at Abidns by the fugitives and ejtfles who 
thirsted for revenge; the ships of Hemettasy whose lofty masts were 
adorned with the holy eymbohnof rellgioa^iS) steered their triumphant 
course through the Propontis; and rfcncas beheld from the windows of 
the palace, his approaching and inevitable fate. The green fisctioa use 
tempted by gifts and promt tot, to oppose a feeble And fruitless nMiet* 
anee to the landing of the Africans; buttle people, and even the guards, 
were determined by the well-timed defection Of Crispin; add the tyrant 
was seized by a private enemy, who boldly dnvsdett the solitude of the 

1 >alaee. Stripped of the diadem and purple, clothed in a vile habit, and 
oaded with chains, he was transported ia a small heat t<* the imperial 
galley of Heraelius, who reproached him with the crimes* of his abomi¬ 
nable reign. Wilt thou govern bettor ?*’ were the last words of the 
despair of Phocas. After suffering each variety of insult had* torture, 
his head was severed front bis body, rim mangled trunk mat east into 
the flames, and the same treatment waa inflicted* on rite statues of the 
vain usurper, and the seditious banner of the green faction* The voice 
of the clergy, the senate, and the people, invited Heraelius Id ascend 
the throne which he had purified from guilt and ignominy; after some 
graceful hesitation he yielded to theUr mtreaties. His coronation was 
accompanied by that of his wife- Eudo3fia; and their posterity, till the 
fourth generation, continued to reign oyer the empire of the east, i The 
voyage of Heraelius had been easy and prosperous, the tedious march 
of Nicetas was not accomplished before the decision of the contest: but 
he submitted without a murmur to the fortune of his friend* and his 
laudable intentions were rewarded with an equestrian statue, and a 
daughter of the emperor. It was more di$ctit to trust the fidelity of 

CO In 0>« writer*. aud iu the eople* of thoae writer*, there to each Mwitattea tMCweartfeo 
name* of Pritcu, and Criaptit (Ducange, Pun Byzant. * JU.j> that » have been twSp to l to 
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woiirrov hkoVu Ttiv *wh on, which HethcRna Iwre M * banner it, the Ar«* VeretaV expedition. 
See St«|e Pitltl Acroaal HO. rite mamifactur* aeeuu to havedoariahe*} hoi Fe||M, the 
Roman editor (p. 36.), ia at a loa» to determine whether till* picture wae an original or a copy. 
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the cavalry of the Persian*: they passed, with impunity, the innu¬ 
merable channefe of the Delta, ana explored the mb g valley ©f the 
NS*, from the pyramid* Of Memphis to the ccrifine* of Ethiopia. 
Alfw^drie might hard Wen jfdieveohy a naval force, hut the archbishop 
add the prefect embarkotl for Cyprus; and'Chosroes entered the second 
city of the Oatplyck *$foh still preserved a wealthy remnant of industry 
ana commerce, |Iut western trophy -was erectea, not on the walls m 
C attbage,(l) hot ifith© ft^i&fturhood of Tripoli: the Greek tetanies 
of Cyrene weine finally e&tnMRtei ; and the conqueror, treading in the 
foofetepshf Alexander^ retpfn&i in triumph through the sanda of the 
Lyhiaii d&ert. lit the first campaign, another army advanced from 
the Bup&ateS to the Thracian Bosphorus; Chslcedon surrendered 
after a long siege, and a Persian camp was maintained above ten years 
in the pttjsehee of Constantinople. Tb® sea-coast of Fontus, the city 
of Ancyra, and the isle of liaodes, are enumerated anktag the last 
conquests of the great king; and if Cbosroesrhad possessed any mari¬ 
time power, his boundless ambition would have spread slavery and de¬ 
solation over the provinces of Europe. 

Front the long disputed hanks of the Tigris and Euphrates, the 
reign of the grandson of NuahiTvan was suddenly extended to the 
Hellespont and the Nile, the ancient limits of the Persian monarchy. 
But the provinces, which had been fashioned by the habits of six 
hundred years to the virtues und vices of the Roman government, sup¬ 
ported with reluctance the yoke of the Barbarians. The idea of a re¬ 
public fife* kept alive by the in*titutior»,5er at least by the writings, of 
the Gref&S 'and Romans, and tlie subjects of fleraclius had been edu¬ 
cated to pronounce the words of liberty and law. But it has always 
been the pride and poUefof oriental princes, to display the titles and 
attributes of their omnipotence,; to upbraid a nation of slaves with 
thfeir true name and abject condition, and to enforce, by cruel mid in¬ 
solent threats, the rigour of their absolute commands. The Christians 
of the east were seamUdized by the worship of fire, and the impious 
doctrine of the two principles; the Magi ware not less intolerant than 
the bishops, and the martyrdom of some native Persians, who had de¬ 
serted the religion of Zoroaster,(2) was conceived to be the prelude of 
a fierce and general persecution. By the oppressive laws of Justinian, 
the adversaries of the church were made the enemies of the state; the 
alliance of the Je ws, ’Neatomna, and Jacobites, had contributed to the 
success of Choarods, and his partial favour to the sectaries provoked 
the hatred and fears of the'Catholic clergy. Conscious of their fear 
and hatred* «e Persian eonqqeror governed his new subjects with an 
iron scerftte j and as if he Suspected (he stqbfiity of his dominions, he 
exhausted their wealth by exorbitant tributes and licentious rapine. 


f r/ jTmTnTj v ■ mTQE. M i T jjTTT TOaTl 


his berMjtary realms the gold, the silver, the precious marbles tbv arts, 
and the artists of the Asiatic cities. In the obscure picture of the esk- 
mitles of the empire,(3) it is*not easy to discern the figure of Chosroes 
himself, to separate bis actions from those of hja lieutenants, or to as¬ 
certain his personal merit *n the general blaze of glory and nu%nificence. 
He enjoyed with ostentation the fruits Of flctory, and frequently retired 
from the hnidahipB of war to the luxury of the pajase. But in the 

(15 aH tf error of Bafonlos. wit BWnjr other* who have carried the ana* of Chotrue* to 
rnlMiii tttitesa Hr cfetftMedoa, Is ftwwlRl ou the near reremMaaoe of the Greek wore* 
KShft>| feS o StMi tltUOrf Tbeopbahei, &c which hfcva been sometime* cou 

foWMmfWOSiucrimrt uri sometime* by critic*. 

«J The iceaMk acts of St> tHttalM or* traMtebad lu those of the seventh tetter*! 
coaUlfl,noo» Whmioe Baronlos (baa*!. Kcclet A. D. 814. 8Wi «7>) anti sutler (Use* of 
tl*>e*tat*. ret t. p *42—*48.) hare taken their accoattu. The hoijr martyr doeerte* rretn 
the petiln tp tte Roman army, became a monk at SeramMei, amt lnMttsd Urn worship of 
the Magi, which*** thsa eatabiulMtl at Csaaar* In IhMIi t. 

(*) AhutpharatiM, Oynsw. p 98. Eimaeiit, Hitt. ftaraCeo. p. II. 
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•pace of twenty-four yea®*, he vat deterred by topeiwtitit^jwr ropeijl- 
moot from approMddrarthe gsiee of Ctesiphon t «pd % % ?if% $*d»- 
denee of Artomita, or Dastard, was situate heyond 
sixty miles to the north of the capital.( ]) The sdjneeut 
covered with flocks and herds: the paradise or park Wai 
with pheasants, peacocks, ostriches, roebucks, ana w&d boars, end the 
noble game of hone and tigers was sometimes turned iobse for the 
bolder pleasures of the these. Nine hundred wad sirtydephentk Wdsra 
maintained for the use or splendour of the great king: his tents led 
baggage were carried into the field by twelve thousand great camels, and 
eight thousand of a smaller rise ^2) and the royal stables were fiHed 
with six thousand mules and horses, among whom the names of 8hes~ 
due and Barid are renowned for their speed or beauty. Six thousand 
guards successively mounted before the palace-gate; the service of the 
ulterior apartments waa performed by twelve thousand slaves, and in 
the number of three thoueutd virgins, the fairest of Asia, some happy 
concubine might console her master for the age or indifference of Site. 
The various treasures of gold, silver, gems, sUk, and aromatics, Were 
deposited in a hundred subterraneous vault#; #nd the chamber Badn- 
verd denoted the accidental gift of the winds which had wafted the $poUs 
of Heraclius into one of the Syrian harbours of his rival. The voice 
of flattery, and perhaps of fiction, is not ashamed to compute tike 
thirty thousand rich hangings that adorned the walls, the fstty thou¬ 
sand columns of silver, or more probably of marble, and plated Wood! titat 
supported the roof; and a thousand globes of gold suspended; hi tim dome, 
to imitate the motions of theplanets and the constellations of the sodiac.(3) 
While the Persian monarm contemplated tint wonders of hts art ana 
power, he received an epistle from an obscure mtisen of Mecca, invit¬ 
ing hun to acknowledge Mahomet as the apostle of God. He rejected 
the invitation, and tore the epistle. It it <Atu(exclaimed the Arabian 
prophet) that God wH tear the kingdom, and reject the tOppHeotiont, of 
Chosroet^h) Placed on the verge of the two great empires of the east, 
Mahomet observed with secret joy the progress of their mutual destruc¬ 
tion ; and in the midst of the Persian triumphs, he ventured to fofretel, 
that before many years should elapse, victory Would again return to the 
banners of the Romans.(4) 

At the time when this prediction is said to have been delivered, no 
prophecy could be more distant from its accomplishment, since the first 
twelve years of Heradius announced the approaching dissolution of the 
empire. If the motives of Chosroes had been pure and honourable, he 
must have ended the quarrel with the death of Pboc®a, and he would 
have embraced, as his best ally, the fortunate African who had so gene¬ 
rously avenged the injuries of his benefactor Maurice. The prosecu¬ 
tion of the war revealed the true character of the Barbarian; and the 
suppliant embassies of Heradius to beseech hie clemency, that be would 

(l) n’Anvtlte, Mem. de l'Academic de* futcrlpthmt, tom. stall. p. 568—571 
(S) The difference between tbe two mm corniep la ese or two bump* 5 tbe dromedary 
ha* only one; tbe Mm of tbe proper oemel io larger*, tbe country be come* from, Turbettau 
or Bauriang , tbe dromedary la confined to AruMa and Africa. Buffon, Hut. mtoureUe, tom. 
xt. p alt, 4tc Artrtot tint Animal tom. 1. Kb. Uu e. 1 iiotn Mi p. 185, 

(a) theopbanes, Chronograph. p. S68. DlforbetM, BlhUotheque Orleatale p. 087. Tbe 
f.reoka dearibe tbe decay, the Penlam tbe aulendottr, or Dtatagenl , but the former apeak 
irom tbe mudeat witnewof the me, tbe Utter from the wane report of the ear. 

(i) The blatoilaueof Mahomet. Aboiteau, tin Vrt. Mohammed, p. B*, 93) and Gagaier, 
(Vie d« Mahomet, tom U. p. *47 ) date tbia unMwy In tbe teveemb year of tbe Hegira, 
which commences A. D 818, May il. Ibetr chronology Uerryaeon*, riuco Cfcoaraeadled 
In tbe month of tebruaty of tbe aarne year. (Pagt, Critic*, tom. If. p TfB j j he conup d$ 
nottlalneilliera (Vie de Mahoowd, p.3f7,5*8.) place* emtjpw wept A. jU. dUkemm 
after-the eonqnest of I’aleaUbe. Yet Mahomet would aparfffjr have vtptmsd a* mm dap* 

"KSfm tblrHwb chapter of tbe Koran, entitled thb Creek*, Uur fa 
imnththw Hale, (p 5», all.) folrly Mate* tjtla conjecture,guer*, j 

BmitalnviUhm, (p. 590—341.) with wicked imentbma, labour* to eiuglib si* paJjMw* pro¬ 
phecy of a future event, which mutt, in bt» opinion, em barrow tbe CMdauMt potemlc*. 
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"tyare the innocent, accent a tribute, and give peace to the world, were 
rejected with octatemetupus silence or insolent meitsoa. Syria, Egypt, 
and the province* of Asie» were subdued by the Persian arms, while 
Europe, from the confines of Istria to the long wall of Thrace, waa op¬ 
pressed by the Avan, unseated ^th the blood and rapine of the Italian 
weir. They h#$ doefijr miswiwed their mala captives m the sacred field 
of tnmuk$ Up wuwtea fend children were reduced to servitude, and 
the noblest VirKunl were abandoned to the promiscuous lust of the Bar¬ 
barians. The ^ moue ml^on who opened the gates of Friuli passed 
a short tiUfht in the Anftt of her royal lover: the next evening Romilda 
was condemned to the embraces of twelve Avars, and the third day the 
Lombard princes* jraaitamded in the sight of the camp, while the chagan 
observed, with a cruel some, that such a husband was the fit recommence 
of her lewdness and f*rfidy.n) By these implacable enemies, Hera- 
clms, on either side, was insulted and besieged: and the Roman empire 
was reduced to the walls of Constantinople, with the remnant of Greece, 
Italy, and Africa, and some maritime cities, from Tyre to Trebiaoad, of 
the Asiatic coast.. After the loss of Egypt, the capital was afflicted by 
famine and pestilence; and the emperor, incapable of resistance, and 
hopeless of ‘relief/ had resolved to transfer his person and government 
to the more secure residence of Carthage. His ships were already laden 
with the treasures^of the <pa!aee> but his flight was arrested by the 
patriarch, who armed ine powers of religion in the defence of his coun¬ 
try, led Heruclius to the aitaf of St. Sophia, and extorted a solemn oath, 
that he would life and die with the people whom God had intrusted to 
his care. The chagan was encamped $n the plains of Thrace, but he 
dissembled bi* perfialo.* designs, and solicited an interview with the 
emperor near tap town Of Heracles. Their reconciliation was celebrated 
With equestrian game*; the senate and people in their gayest apparel 
resorted to the festival of peace, and the Avars beheld, with envy and 
desire, the spectacle o^ Roman luxury. On a sudden the hippodrome 
was encompassed by the Scythian cavalry, who had pressed their secret 
and nocturnal march: the tremendous sound of the chagan's whip gave 
the signal of the assault; and Heraclius, wrapping his diAdem round 
his arm, was saved, with extreme hazard, by the fleetness of his horse. 
80 rapid was the pursuit, that the Avars almost entered the golden gate 
of Constantinople with the flying crowds ;( 2 ) hut the plunder of the 
suburbs rewarded their treason, and they transported beyond the Danube, 
two hundred and seventy thousand captives. On the shore of Chalce- 
don, the emperor bald a safer conference with a more honourable foe, 
who, before Heraclius descended from h is g alley, saluted with reverence 
and pity the majesty of the purple. The friendly offer of Sain the 
Persian general, to conduct an an&aay to the presence of the gpe** 
king, was accepted with the warmest gratitude, and the praydr for par¬ 
don and peace was humbly presented by the prsBtonan prefect, the pre¬ 
fect of the dty, and one of the first ecclesiastics of the patriarchal 
church.<3) But the lieutenant of ChoarOes had fatally mistaken the in¬ 
tentions of his master. **Ijfc Was net an embassy (said the tyrant of 
“ Aria), It wSs the person of Hfepditts, bound in chains, that he Should 
“ have brought to the foot of day throne* I will never give pence to 
* the emperor of RometiOhehas abjured hiseruojsfod God, and em- 
“ braced the worship of the sun." Sain was flayed wive, according to 
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the inhuman practice of hia country; and the eegpfatt jnd ftomaegrt 1 
confinement of the emhessadors^ violated the law* of tMpOftt and 
faith of an exptcse etipuhttion. Yet the experiettoe «f 'jfBt jmn pi, 
length peruuaded the P&rsian monarch to renounce the oeftWwfc «f 
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' entreaty that the ohagan would act, not 
iaa of the empire, was accompanied with 
of two hundred thousand pieces of gold. 
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mkchudrCft; the civil add military powers were vested in the most de- 
soiviaghanda, «dd the discretion of the patriarch and senate was au¬ 
thorised t$, save or surrender the city, if they should he oppressed in hfc 


. . e, garb of a pern 

Pird. To the faith of 


thoiised to,eevo or surrender the city, if they should he oppressed in hfc 
absence by the superior forces of the enemy 
The neighbouring heights of Chalcedon were covered with tents and 
arms: but if the new levies of Heraclius had been rashly led to the at¬ 
tach, the victory of the Persians in the sight of Constantinople might 
have been the last day of the Boman empire. As imprudent would it 
have been to advance into the provinces of Asia, leaving their innume¬ 
rable eavplry to intercept his convoys, and continually to hang on the 
lassitude and disorder of his rear. Uufc the Creeks were still masters 
of the sea } a fleet of galleys, tmtep&tg, and store-ships, was assembled 
in the baxbour ; the Barbarians consented to embark; a steady wind 
carried them through the Hellespont; the western and southern coast 
of Asia Minor lay on their left handJ the spirit of their chief was first 
displayed,in a storm; and even the eunuchs of his train were excited 
to suffer and to work by the example of their master. He landed his 
troops oh the confines of Syria and Cilicia, in the gulf of Soanderoon, 
where the coast suddenly turns to the south :(3) and his discernment 
was expressed in the qboles of this important post.(4) From ali sides, 
the scattered garrisons of the maritime cities and the mountains might 

am J kmfAfwr 4 a iaMMAwinl n«il m n 4 ,■ «nl 


ander had vanquished the host of Darius. The angle which the empe¬ 
ror occupied, was deeply indented into a vast semicircle of the Asiatic, 
Armenian, and Syrian provinces ; and to whatsoever point of the cir¬ 
cumference he should direct his attack, it was easy for him to dissem¬ 
ble hit own motions, and to prevent those of the enemy. In the camp 


military virtue. Unfolding the miraoulous image of Christ he urged 
them to revenge the holy altar* which hOn been profaned by the wor¬ 
shippers of fire; addressing them by the endearing appellations of sons 

O) Tbeophylaet, Simocatta, Jib. vilU vU. Thi* dremn,fence need not excite our sur¬ 
prise. the mnvwHsii Of a rejlmeui, even .tot thne or peace, fa renewed tn lew tbnn twenty 
ortwenty-aveyaar,, 

Luwla jt— — tetlAl. LuJklda A aut 1 u lLa >Amm# tk- Ttii> 


(?) He eta 
Cant (Georg 


dyed them red In the Stood of the Per. 



Id. AcroM ». 118,1*1,13*. Sdf the note, of Foggim, p 85) 

itUfht (i crate, lb M. p. 8) UKt VMM thtt Important point of the Syrian and 


The gate, were thirty five pstniiiHW, or league* from 
_ add dgbt or fen from Antioci (Compare IiUiemr. Wesse* 

ling, p> iiL M, ffcbtilteito, Intfn Geogmph ad cifcem VH. baUdiu. p. 9. Voyage en 
Taradfe efcdn nine, fie W out/, tow. h p, 78,79). 

Ou HtnUswO might wide tp a frtdtd In (fie tnegret Word, at Cicero —" CMtra labalmw 
«ibttjitr* dmtlfc Ikrftta babnerxt ajari twum Alexander, impermbr toudwwie meHer 

» (Stw mtt «gh. ' M Atticam, f-v. teed* a rtUt And sotirtehmg rifiy ft the time «r 
Am, ftt meed by the prmperity of Alexandria or bcandaroon, «o (ha other tide et 
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Amidst the glories of the succeeding campaign, Heraclius is almost 
lost to our eyes, and to those of the Byzantine fiistoria»j».( 1) From the 
spacious and fruitful plains of Albania, the empire** apnea** to follow 
the chain of Hyrcanian mountains, to descend into tub province of 
Media or Irak, and to carry his victorious arms as far as the royal cities 
of Casbin and Ispahan, which had never been approached by a, Roman 
conqueror. Alarmed by the danger of his kingdom, the poVMgnofX'hos- 
roes were already recalled from the Nile and the Bosphorus^ and three 
formidable armies surrounded, in a distant apd hostile land, the camp 
of the emperor. The Colchian allies prepared to desert hta standard; 
and the fears of the bravest veterans were expressed, rather than con¬ 
cealed, by their desponding silence. “ Be not terrified," said the in¬ 
trepid Heraclius, “by the multitude of your foes. With the aid of 
" Heaven, one Roman may triumph over a thousand Barbarians. But 
" if we devote our lives for the salvation of our brethren, we shall oh- 
u tain the crown of martyrdom, and our immortal reward will be libe- 
“ rally paid by God and posterity.” These magnanimous sentiments 
were supported by the vigour of his actions. He repelled the threefold 
attack of the Persians, unproved the divisions of their chiefs, and by a 
well-concerted train of marches, retreats, and successful actions, finally 
chased them from tho field into the fortified cities of Media and Assyria. 
In the severity of the winter season, Sabaraza deemed himself secure 
in the walls of Salban ; he was surprised by the activity of Heraclitus, 
who divided his troops and performed a laborious march in the silence 
of the night. The fiat roofs of the houses were defended with useless 
valour against the darts and torches of the Romans: the satraps and 
nobles of Persia, with their wives and children, and the flower or their 
martial youth, were either slain or made prisoners. The general es¬ 
caped by a precipitate flight, but his golden armour was the prize of the 
conqueror; and the soldiers of Heraclius enjoyed the wealth and repose 
which they had so nobly deserved. On the return of spring, the emperor 
traversed in seven days the mountains of Curdistan, and passed without 
resistance the rapid stream of the Tigris. Oppressed by the Weigh t*ftf 
their spoils and captives, the Roman army halted under the walls of 
Amida; and Heraclius informed the senate of Constflhtinople of his 
safety and success, which they had already felt by the retreat of the be¬ 
siegers. The bridges of the Euphrates were destroyed by the Persians; 
but as soon as the emperor had discovered a ford, they hastily retired to 
defend the banks of the Sarus,(2) in Cilicia. That'river, an impetuous 
torrent, was about three hundred feet broad, ^he bridge was fortified 
with strong turrets, and the banks were lined 4trith Barbarian archers. 
After a bloody conflict, which continued till the evening, the Romans 
prevailed in the assault, and a Persian of gigantldHsize was slain and 
thrown into the Sarus by the hand of the emperor himself. The enemies 
were dispersed and dismayed; Heraclius pursued his march to Eebaste 
in Cappadocia; and at the expiration of three years, the same coast of 
the Euxine applauded his return from’ n long and victorious expedi¬ 
tion.^} 

Instead of skirmishing on the frontier, the two monarch* who dis¬ 
puted the empire of the east, aimed their desperate strokes at the heart 
of their rival. The military force of Persia was wasted by the marches 


(1) 1 cannot find, and (what Iq much more) U. tv An villa doe* *>( attempt to nek, tit* 
Stltwn, Tarentum, territory of tbo-eiuti*, &«. mentioned by ThoopMao* ft»> nft-ses). n. 
tycblut (Aunal. tom. 11. p *31, S3*.) au luautAclent author, tame* Atpabait; and CaaWp n 
UKWt probably the ally of sapor. i*pabau tatwanty Uwr day*' pun ary Own TurNk, ukd 
t atbln half war between them (Voyage* de TaVernier, wn I p. ss-at.j. ■ ij 
(*) At Iba pntMSns* Atom Tanaa, tho army «f tho younger Cyra* paMbd thyMfeT tkfpa 
plot lira In breadtfai tbo Pyrainns. a etaduun in breadth, rim fire {nra*aii*ritHb# talent 
(Xenophon, Auabaw lib. i.p. 33,84.). • , ’ , •*' 

(S) tteorge of Plthlla (Sell. Abarlcam, 246-765, n- 49 ) celebrate* with truth the peteever- 
lug rour.ige nftb* three cam patent (rowt tgalnatthe Henieitt. 
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and combats of twenty years, and many of the veterans who had Sur¬ 
vived the perils of thosword sod the climate, were still detrined in 
the fortresses «jf Bgypt son Syria. But the revenge and ambition of 
Chosroes exhausted fcjk kh«de?n; and the new levies of subjects, 
strangers, and staves, were divided into three formidable bodiea.(l) 
The «rst army, of £% thousand men, illustrious by the ornament and 
title Of W*t destined to march against Heracliua ; 

the geeoriroae ttspatted to prevent his junction with the troops of his 
3r Theotforua; andjthe third was commanded to besiege Constan- 
..... le, and to second the operations of the chagan, with whom the 
Pqwkp king had ratified a treaty of alliance and partition, Sabar, the 
genand of the third surmv, penetrated through the provinces of Asia to 
the well known caroppf Chalcedoo, and amused himself with the de¬ 
struction of t|f sacred and profane buildings of the Asiatic suburbs, 
while he impatiently waited the arrival of his Scythian friends on the 
opposite side of the Bosphorus. On the 90th id June, thirty thousand 
'^Barbarians, the vanguard of the Avars, forced the long wall, and drove 
into the capital a promiscuous crowd of peasants, citizens, and soldiers. 
Fourscore tbojand^^Qf his native subjects, and of the vassal tribes 
or Gepida, Russians, Bulgarians, and Slavonians, advanced under the 
standard of the chagan; a month was spent in marches and negotia¬ 
tions, but the whole dty was Wasted <>e the 31st of July, from the 
suburbs of Pera and Galata to we Blachero® and 6even towers; and 
the inhabitants described with terror the darning signals of the Euro¬ 
pean and Asiatic shores. In the meanwhile the magistrates of Con¬ 
stantinople repeatedly strove to purchase the retreat of the chagan : 
but their deputies were relented and insulted; and he suffered the patri¬ 
cians to stand before his throng while the Persian envoys, in silk robes, 
ware seated by his side.—" Iron see," (said the haughty barbarian) 



'and inadequate ransom: your wealth and your city are the only 
^presents worthy of my acceptance. For yourselves, I shall permit 
'' you to depgrt, each with an under-garment and a shirt } and, at my 

^ Onf>nofw vnv Annnrl dnvkow will nnf miAioO u noDOacro fliAmaMiwli liio linns 


Persian^ un£em%rou. could soar into the air like birds, unless like 
' fishes you could diveinto the waves.*\3) During ten successive days, 
the capital was esfeaultiP by the Avars, who had made some progress m 
the science of attach ; they advanced to sap or better the walk under 
the cover of the impenetrable tortoise ; their engines discharged a per¬ 
petual volley of stones and darts; and twelve lofty towers of weed ex¬ 
alted tiie combatants to the height of the neighbouring rampart^ But 
the senate and people ware oaimeged by the spirit of Heradfos, u ho had 
detached to thwr relief a body of twelve thousand cuirassiers ; the powers 
of fire and mechanics were used with superior art and success in the de¬ 
fence of Constantinopleit and the galleys, with two and three ranks of 
oars, commanded the Bosphorus, and rendered the Persians the idle 
spectators of the defeat Of tbeir allies. The Avars were repulsed ; a 


Q) Pet«v|m (MMiMUwt id Nlcepbomm, p. fflb-Sf.) diaerhntnattl tb* tam« and 
acttoMof Awe (wdMMWNdi Who wire wcouiafveljr teuLagaioat Hemcttn*. 

(it) nhjMSo eirij, mwa (• esiiw tw Mwp, «r niua (M- star, tie.) 

The Mtog&wHI) ctearty indicate (fastttae «M ohaipm lived UU the Mini of IMrMln,and 
test bftipyiada weew eaf wa» bow ofOafdm umber. Y«t VojfttskMwwtau p. tfj)baa 
jives pjMtt IstorprsteUsn to tlrt< pewsga, •» 

(3> A K«#iLt nwne, and ftve-trnww, M been tbeywaestaf tl* SmbSuiVlng to 
liirtiu. (tkeMW -ttb.lv e. Ml, cm.) knbttUtmt one letweaca* atjaoa fwjre Rowaaeav, 
with much gout taau) pine clbt «ets rwwmm moitu eAe eflVevera 1 -eew Asia ijnwwo An. 
Arroiada, dost (tartan Went Ail qovriie, (Smile, tom. 1*1. p Jtt> Yet I math puaetiou 
whether the aetiate and people of CosManUnopte laughed at thU meuaje 6f the liutgao. 
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fleet of Slavonian canoes were destroyed in'the harbour; the vassals 
of the chagan threatened to desert, his provisions Wfhffi sxbanstiwi, end 
after homing hie engines, he gave the signal of dtfetaf «** formidable 
retreat. The devotion of the Romans ascribed this sfe# dMhverance 
to the Virgin Mary ; but the mother of Christ wo^ igrtff «pwre oon- 
demned' tfieir inhuman murder of the Persian Wha^brO en¬ 

titled to the rights of humaqity, i£ they were not proteetdoy the laws 
of nations. (1) * *' * ^ 

After the division of hir army, Heradim* prudently retired to the 
banks of the Ph&sis, from whence he ittoinibaincd a defensive war against 
the fifty thousand gold spears of Persia, His anxiety wee relieved by 
the deliverance of Constantinople; hi# hopes were confirmed by a vic¬ 
tory of his brother Theodoras; and to the hostile league of Chosroe* 
with the Avars, the Roman emperor opposed the useful and honourable 
alliance of the Turks, At hie liberal invitation, the horde of Choaars{8) 
transported their tents from the plains of the Volga to the mountains 
of Georgia; Heraclius received them in the neighbourhood of Teflis, 
and the khan with his nobles dismounted from Jhtjir'horsea, if we may 
credit the Greeks, and fell prostrate on the ground, do adore the pur¬ 
ple of the Csesar. Sueh voluntary homage and important aid were en¬ 
titled to the warmest acknowledgments/and the emperor, taking off 
his own diadem, placed it on the head of the Turkish prince, whom he 
saluted with a tender embrace and the appellation ef sou. *After a 
sumptuous banquet he presented Ziebel with the plate and omAments, 
the gold, the gems, and the silk, which had been used ti the Imperial 
table, and, with his own hand, distributed rich jewels end ear-rings to 
his new allies. In a secret interview* he produced £$& portrait <n his 
daughter Eudocia,(S) condescended to filter the Bmheriiyn with the 
promise of a fair and august bride, obtained an immediate succour of 
forty thousand horse, and negotiated a strong divamjpb or Turkish 
arms on the side of the Oxus.(4) The Persians, itt their turn, re¬ 
treated with precipitation ; in the egmp of Edesss, HeracKut reviewed 
an arm y of seventy thousand Romans aftd stowage**; and some months 
were successfully employed in the recovery of the cities of Syria, Meso¬ 
potamia, and Armenia, whose fortifications had been Smi#«fofcwy restored. 
Sarbar still maintained the important station of Chdteedon; but the 
jealousy of Chosraes, or the artifice of Heraclius, noon alienated the 
mind of that powerful satrap from the Service of Ms king end country. 

A messenger was intercepted with a read or fictitious mandate to the < 
cadarigan, or second in command, directing him to send, without delay, 
to the throne, the head of a guilty or unfortunate general. The dis¬ 
patches were transmitted to Sarbar himself,’ end aseoen as he read the 
sentence of his own death, he dexterous^ fguhWtoSft tins names of four 
hundred officers, assembled a military council) and naked the cmitarigau, 
whether he was prepared to execute the commands of their tyrant ? 
The Persians unanimously declared,'-’that Chosroea had forfeited the 


(t) Dm Paschal Chronicle vP, 3W—WTj flw» andante and wUheurtc samtiye ft the 
»*«« *il<l deliverance ujf ^etiewaiiwpte. Thceohajiea (f>. OH ) adds sow* ctrcom*U*te«; 
iuo a fatal Hfftt oay be obtained town the smoke of Oeorife of Piridln, who iM composed a 
l»«w <de Uetw Abarico, p. 49 ~M.) to oMmcMMU this emsSfisueemst 
(*) The power of the l tMin prevailed la the Htentt,debit, md idptb centuries- They 
were known to tbe Greek*, tbe Arabs, and, ouder the mine or ftuaa. u> the Chinese Ijioat. 
•dree, De G denes, Uist, 4 m H*tne, tots, li pwt 9. p,907-440. ~ 

(5) Eplpbame, or Bwfada, the ouhr dn«|hter of Henrtbn and Mk #dt ddO I 
born et i oiistantioopie otf the Tib or July, A. 0.811. tmpetod Add )m of At 
crowned (In the oratory o t H. Stephen In the pslace) the 4th hr OddtWMf we 4 
At this time she *m shunt O&ew. fcudocUtuwu a&envsrd, *ent ts her inrfcldt hS<i 
the newi of hu death Hopped iter journey, and prevented the cortMuu&attMk (I 
tnmlifas SvnnttM. o. Uk) »• *>. ” ~ 

(4) atinncio<HUt. Sataceo. p. 15—16.) ylre*somecuriousand orohnde fedst hut bhunatn- 
fcersuro rather too high—three handled tbouiaud Rotmus SssembM «t Iw hundred 

thousand PrnHUM killed at Nineveh. The abatement at n cipher in enatfeey amuft to n> 
store his snatty, - 
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sceptre; a separate treaty was conducted with the government of Con¬ 
stantinople ; and if some considerations of honour or policy restrained 
Sarbar from joining fee standard of Heraclius, the emperor was assured, 
that he might prosecute, without interruption, his designs of victory 
and peace* 

Deprived of his firmest 1 support, and doubtful of the fidelity of his 
subjects, the greatness of Choaroes was still conspicuous fit its ruins* 
The number or five hundred thousand may be interpreted as an orien¬ 
tal metaphor, to describe the men and arms, the horses and elephants, 
that covered Media and Assyria against the invasion of Heraclius. Yet 
the Romans boldly advanced from the Araxes to the Tigris, and the 
timid prudence of Rhazates was content to follow them by forced 
marches through a desolate country till he received a peremptory man¬ 
date to rife the fate of Persia in a decisive battle. Eastward'of the 
Tigris, at the end of the bridge of Mosal, the great Nineveh had for¬ 
merly been erected :(1) the city, and even the ruins of the city, had 
long since disappeared :(2) the vacant space afforded a spacious field for 
fee* operations of the two armies. But these operations are neglected 
by the Byzantine historians, and, like the authors of epic poetiyand 
romance, they ascribe the victory, not to the military conduct, but to 
the personal valour, of their favourite hero. On this memorable day, 
Heraclius, on his horse Phallus, Surpassed the bravest of his warriors: 
his lip was pierced with a spear, the steed was wounded in the thigh, 
but he carried his master safe and victorious through the triple phalanx 
of the Barbarians. In'the heat of the action, three valiant chie& were 
successively slain by the sword and lance of the emperor; among these 
was Rhazates himself; be fell like a soldier, but the sight of his head 
scattered grief and despair through the fainting ranks of the Persians. 
His armour of pure and massy gold, the shield of one hundred and 
twenty plates, the sword and belt, the saddle and cuirass, adorned the 
triumph of Heraclius, and if he had not been faithful to Christ and his 
mother, the champion of Rome might have offered the fourth opimr 
spoils to the Jupiter of the Capitol.( 3 ) In the battle of Nineveh, which 
was fiercely fought from day-break to the eleventh hour, twenty-eight 
standards, besides those which might be broken or torn, weed taken from 
the Persians j the greatest part of their army was out in pieces, and the 
vietors, concealing their own loss, passed the night on the field. They 
acknowledged, that on this occasion it was less difficult to kill than to 
discomfit the soldiers of Chosroes; amidst the bodies of their friends, 
no more than two bow-shot from the enemy, the remnant of the Persian 
cavalry stood firm tHl fee seventh hour of the night ; about the eighth 
hour they retired to their unrifled camp, collected their baggage, and 
dispersed on all sides, from the want of orders rather than of resolution. 
The diligence of Heraclius was not less admirable in the use of victory ; 
by a march of forty-eight miles in four-and-twenty houi a, his vanguard 
occupied the bridges of the greater and the lesser Zab, and the cities 


(n cteeias (apod Wodor. Start. tom 1 lib, li p 1.15. edit. Wessetlng, assigns four hun¬ 
dred and eighty stadia (perhaps wily thirty-two miles) for the circumference nt Nineveh 
Jonas talks of three days' journey, the ode hundred ami twenty thousand persona described by 
the prophet as incapable of discerning their right band from their left, may rtorrt about seven 
hundred thousand persons of all ages for the inhabitants of that am writ Capital, (Gnuuei, 
Origtnes dec Lola, d,c. tom, til- part 1 p. 99, 93.) winch ceased to exist sis hundred sears 
before Christ. The western sfttmrn still subsisted, and Is mentioned under the mutte of Mosul 
in the dnb agpefthe Arabian eeiipbs. 



hundnt-ratKr 1 , „ _ , . 

(8) fife regin wm few (says Romulus, in the flrst consecration).... Uaa postea (con- 
tinoet Livy, i, 10.) Inter tot belle, opirns parts sum epolia, adeo ran.dinejftwtnna decoiis if 
\ am, (aped Pomp. Pestnus, s 806. edit. Dseier) could Justify his UbemlUy in granting the 
optme spoils to n common soldier who had slain toe king or general of the enemy, the honour 
would have been much more chenp and common. 
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and palaces of Assyria were open for the first time to the Romans. By 
a just gradation oi magnificent scenes, they penetrated to the royal seat 
of Dastagerd, and though ranch of the treasure had been removed, and 
much hao been expended, the remaining wealth appease to have ex¬ 
ceeded tfafltf hopes, and even to have satiated their avarice. , Whatever 
could not be easily transported, they consumed with fire, that Chosroes 
might feel the anguish of those wounds, which he had so often indicted 
on the provinces of the empire; tod justice might allow the excuse, if 
the desolation had been confined to the works of regal luxury, if na¬ 
tional hatred, military licence, and religious, zeal, had net wasted 1 with 
equal rage the habitations and the temples of the guiltless subject. The 
recovery of three hundred Roman standards, and the deliverance of the 
numerous captives of Edessa and Alexandria, reflect a purer glory on the 
arms of Heraclius. From the palace of Dastagerd, he pursued his march 
within a few miles of Modttln or (Jtesiphon, till he was stopped on the 
banks of the Arba, by the difficulty of* the passage, the rigour of the 
season, and perhaps the fame of to impregnable capital. The return 
of the emperor is marked by the modem name of the*uty of Sherhxour; 
he fortunately passed mount 2ara, before the snow, which tell inces¬ 
santly thirty-four days, and the citizens of Gandzaca, or Taurie, were 
compelled to entertain his soldiers and their horses with an hospitable 
reception.fl) , 

When the ambition of Chosroes was reduced to the defence of his 
hereditary kingdom, the love of glory, or even the sense of .shame, 
should have urged him to meet his rival in the field. In the battle of 
Nineveh, his courage might have taught the Persitmajto vanquish, or he 
might have fallen with honour by the lance of a Roman emperor. The 
successor of Cyrus chose rather, at a secure distance, to expect the event, 
to assemble the relics of the defeat, and to retire by measured steps be¬ 
fore the march of Heraclius, till he beheld with a sigh the once-loved 
mansions of Dastagerd. Both his friends and enemies were persuaded, 
that it was the intention of Chosroes to bury himself under the ruins ox 
the city and palace: and as both might have been equally adverse to 
his light, the monarch of Asia, with Sira, and three concubines, 
escaped through, a hole in the wall nine days before the arrival of the 
Romans. The slow and stately procession in which he shewed himself 
to the prostrate crowd, was changed to a rapid and secret journey; and 
the first evening he lodged in the cottage of a pdhssnt, whose humble 
door would scarcely give admittance to the great king .(31 His super¬ 
stition was subduen by fear: on the third dayy#te entered with joy the 
fortifications of Ctesiphon ; yet he still doubted of his safety till he had 
opposed the river Tigris to the pursuit of the Romans. The discovery 
ot his flight agitated with terror tod tumult the palace, the city, and 
the camp, of Dastagerd: the satraps hesitated whether they had most 
to fear from their sovereign or the enemy ; and the femmes of the 
haram were astonished and pleased by the sight of mankind, till the 
jealous husband of three thousand wives again confined them to a more 
distant castle. At his command, the army of Dastagerd retreated to a 
new camp: the front was covered by the Arba, and a line of two hun¬ 
dred elephants; the troops of the more distant provinces successively 
arrived, and the vileBt domestics of the king and satraps were enrolled 
for the last defence of the throne. It was stnl in the power of Chosroes 
to obtain a reasonable peace; and he was repeatedly pressed by the 


Tl) In deserlWmt this last expedition o t Hersdlim, the facts, the pieces, sad the date* of 
Tbeopliaues. (p. S6S-S71.) are so accurate and authentic that tie must have followed the 
original letters of the emperor, of which the Paschal Chronicle haa preserve* £p. 318-408 ) 
a very curious specimen _ _ ' >' 

if) The words of Theopbanes we remarkable ; Xorpo ip «*» <mao» y«wpy*n n^a- 

Utrav I4IMH| *v ** +1 TOI.V'W 9vpm, iff tltov ««Tt°Ttw HpwMlO «*■}§<*•» fp. 3N0. 

Young princes who discover a propensity to »*r should repeatedly transcribe and translate 
such salutary texts. 
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messengers of Heradius, t6 spare the Mood of hie subjects, end to re¬ 
lieve aImraaae comftteror from the painful duty of carrying five and 
sword through the forest countries OF Ada. But the pride or the Per¬ 
sian had not yet sunk to die level of his fortune; he derived a momen¬ 
tary confidence from top retreat of the emperor: he wept will impo¬ 
tent rage over t!»*fufos of his Assyrian palaces, and disregarded too 
Jong the rising murmur* of the nation, who complained that their lives 
ana fortune* wpre sacrificed to the obstinacy of an old man. That un¬ 
happy old man was himself tortured with the sharpest pains both of 
mind and body; arid, in the consciousness of his approaching end, ha 
resolved to fi* the tiara on the head of Merdaza, toe most favoured of 
his sons. But the will Of Chosroes was no longer revered, and Siroes, 
who gloried in the nude and merit of his mother Sira, had conspired 
with the malcontents to assert and anticipate the rights of primogeni¬ 
ture/!) Twenty-two satraps, they styled themselves patriots, were 
tempted by the wealth anfi. honours of a new reign: to the soldiers, the 
heir of Chosroes promised an increase of pay : to Hie Christians, the 
free exercise of thor religion; to the captives, liberty aad rewards: and 
to the nation, instant peace and the reduction of taxes. It was deter¬ 
mined by the conspirators that Stroes, with the ensigns of royalty, 
should appear in the camp j and ifithe enterprise should fail, his escape 
was contrived to the imperial court. Bet the new monarch was saluted 
with unanimous acclamations; the flight of Chosroes (yet where could 
he have fled!) was rudely arrested, eighteen sons were massacred be¬ 
fore his face, and he Was thrown into a dungeon where he expired oil 
the fifth day. -The Greeks and modem Persians minutely describe how 
Chosroes was insulted, and famished, and tortured, by the command of 
an inhuman son, who so far surpassed the example of his father; but 
at the time of his death, what tongue would relate the story of the par¬ 
ricide? what tv* could penetrate into the tower of darkness 9 Ac¬ 
cording to the with and mercy of his Christian enemies, he sunk with¬ 
out hope into a still deeper abySs ;(£) and it will not be denied, that 
tyrants of every age end sect are the best Untitled to Buah infernal 
abodes. The glory Of the house of Sasssn ended wiih the fife of Chos¬ 
roes; his unnatural son enjoyed only eight months the fruit of his 
crimes; and in toe space of four years the regal title was assumed by 
nine candidates, who disputed, with the sword or dagger, the fragments 
Of an exhausted monarchy. Every province, and each city of Persia, 
was the Scene of independence, of discord, and of blood, and the state of 
anarchy prevailed ahouPright years longer, till the factions were silenced 
and umted under the common yoke of the Arabian caliphs. ( 3 ) 

As soon as the mountains became passable, the emperor received the 
welcome news of the success of toe conspiracy, the death of Chosroe-, 
and the elevation of his eldest sqfii to toe throne of Ptrsia. The au¬ 
thors of'the revolution, eager to display their merits in the court or 
camp of Tauris, preceded the ambassadors of Siroes, who delivered toe 
letters of their master to his brother the emperor of toe Rom*ns.(4) la 
toe language of the usurpers of every age, fie imputes his own crimes 


(1) llwnUmW namU*« of the fiiU of Cbosroet S eoisM US* SHW * HnitHut, 
fCbroa Pswuai, p. AM) and tbs sister? *jfTbeophsiie* (p ill,). 

it) On the Ant ntacmr oAtM tout <rt CSwmi, «n HWseinU in two <Uito» wu Instantly 
psMmMndat tpMftotMiSoitWrbf G*H*e of PisMla. (p. 97—105) A prim! sad a poet night 
very propertVeSM* fin the toomUoa «r «b* psalm enemy t (oivww «» Top-now,, v. SO.) 
bat sveb mam f*VWU* Is aawotth? of a kino and • eonqseror} tad I am sorry to And so 

iMftb urn fSp O T SS tt ioS Xeepept ewes’* W itrmw Ti<rVfj eit *a KaraxOo»,a . . . 

eit fa vs^-oaovomtowssv Ac ) in the letter of fifenudhu: faealmest appkuitf* «*• parriaMo 

^cK^ktbmt 1 nlwtatMMasu^uiialast period of tba Sesmttjlb ktatjsrs fmndln Eu- 
tircblni, (Awml. tons. 11 p 851—856.) wbo dissemble* the psrticWeof Slwes; O'Herbeiot, 
(eti4totbe<|M Oriental*, p.789.) and Assenwmi, SiMlotboo. drieoM tom. HI. p.4U—««. 

(4) I be letter of Amts the Psseb-i Chronicle, (p. COS) wtowtoiwi Ww In 
mmmSi to imeutew The itmjr appears m its execution Ip the bistones of TMophxue* and 
Nitephorua, 
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to the Deity, and. without degrading hi» equal majesty, he offer* to re¬ 
concile the long discord of the two nations, by a treaty of peace sod *1- 
lianoe more durable than braes or iron. The conditions qfibe treaty 
were easily defined and faithfully executed. In the raeoyery of the 
stnndardiMNtd prisoners which had fallen into the hands Of the PeflSMTOS, 
the emperor imitated the example of Augustus i their care of the na¬ 
tional dignity was celebrated by the pdets of the times, but the decay of 
genius may be measured by the distance between Horace and George 
of Fisidia; the subjects and brethren of HeracliuS was redeemed from 
persecution, slavery, and exile ; but instead of the Roman eagles, fits 
true wood of the holy oross was restored to the importunate demands of 
tho successor of Constantine. The victor was not ambitious of enlarg¬ 
ing the weakness of the empire ; the son of Chosroes abandoned without 
regret the conquests of hw father; the Persians who evacuated the 
cities of Syria and Egypt were honourably conducted to the frontier, 
and a war which had wounded the vitals of the two monarchies, pro¬ 
duced no change in their external and relative situation. The return 
of Heradius from Tauris to Constantinople was a perpetual triumph; 
and after the exploits of six glorious campaigns, he peaceably enjoyed 
the sabbath of h» toils. After a long impatience, the senate, the cfergy, 
and the people, went forth to meet then’ 1 *sro, with teaA apfi acclama¬ 
tions, with olive branches bad innumerable lamps; he entered tbs capi¬ 
tal in a chariot drawn by four elephants; and as soon as tlja emperor 
could disengage himself from the tumult of public joy, he tasted more 
genuine satisfaction in the embraces of his mother ana his son.(l) 

Tfap succeeding year was illustrated by a triumph of a very different 
kind, the restitution of the true cross to the holy sepulchre. Hbraclius 
performed in person the pilgrimage -Of Jerusalem, the Mfedtity’of the 
relic was verified by the discreet patriarch,( 9 ) and this august ceremony 
has been commemorated by the annual festival of the exaltation of the 
cross. Before the emperor presumed to tread tho consecrated ground, 
he was instructed to strip himself of the diadem and purple, the pimp 
and vanity of the world: but in the judgment of hie clergy, the perse¬ 
cution of they* Jews was more easily reconciled with the precepts Of the 
gospel. He again ascended his throne to receive the oougratol»tkms of 
the ambassadors ot France and India: and the fame of Moses, Alex¬ 
ander, and Hercules,( 3 ) was eclipsed, in the popular estimation, by the 
superior merit and glory of the great HeracOue. Yet the deliverer of 
the east was indigent and feeble. Of the Persian spoils, the meet Valu¬ 
able portion had beau expended in the war, distributed to fill soldiers, 
or buried, by an unlucky tempest, in the waves'of the Euxine. The 
conscience of the emperor was oppressed by tile obligatfcsi of restoring 
the wealth of the clergy, which he had boiyowed ffer their own defence: 
a perpetual fund was required to satisfy these inexorable creditors ; the 
provinces, already wasted by the arms end avarice of the Persians, were 
impelled to a second payment of the same taxes; and the arrears of a 
simple citizen, the treasurer of Damascus, were commuted to a fine of 
one hundred thousand pieces of gold/ The loss of two hundred thou¬ 
sand soldiers(d) who hAd Men by the sword, was of lea* fatal impor- 


(1) Tbs burden df Corneille's sent, 

” Mourns Heraeltos an peupia qnl I’atttnd, 

Is much batter soiled to the present occasion. See bis triumph la IMniMij (p. 279. f?S.j 
sad Nicepborus, (p. U, 10.) The life of the mother aitd wnderiMss MF use spa are attested by 
earns* of PltMle, (Sett. A bar. WL Me. p. 4S). The metaphor of the wM M th it wed, sows* 
nbat praAmel;. mr kbeae ByaaMtas cfanatlMa. * ' ' 

m Sea Baronins* kectes a. d, fits. o*. i-hu> B*r«hlw, UamL, tm- ike. 
940—246.) Nlcepbor-u, (Br«v. p. 18) The seal# of the ease bad jsaver been brpAeft ? p«d pis# 
preservation of t|n crest Is ascribed f«md*r U*d> to the devotion or Sfffa S|m. j » s . 

rn George of Ptiidto, Aboas. III. db BaptfU. contra perms. **, *nd 
Atria*. 1. W-W*. In^JeCt the meaner pamllels «f Daniel, rimotbens, ap. €)wWpmiSd 
tbe chaasn * ere or course Cbmpsred to Belshaaftr, Pharaoh, the oW «a*M, ^ , 

(4) Suidaa (to Bicerp. Hist. B»mnt. p. « ) elves tuts iwnbar? bus either tbe (Nnlan 
must be read for the Isanrian wai, or this passage dees net beloii* la tbs aWpAW UaiscUna. 
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twice than the decay of arts, agriculture, and population, in this long 
and destructive w$r: and although a victorious army had been formed 
under the standard of Heradius, the unnatural effort appears to have 
exhausted rather than exercised their strength. While the emperor 
triumphed at Constantinople or Jerusalem, an obscure town, on tbe con¬ 
fines of Syria was pillaged by the Saracens, and they cut in pieces some 
troops who advanced toits relief: an ordinary and trifling occurrence, 
had it not been the prelude' of a mighty revolution. These robbers 
were the apostles «jf Mahomet ; their fanatic valour had emerged from 
the desert; and in the last eight vears of his reign, Heradius lost to 
the Arabs the same provinces which he had rescued from the Persians. 


CHAP. XLV 1 I. 


Theological history of tkedoclrine of the incarnation —The human and 
divine natures of Cnrief'—Ehmity of the patriarchs of Alexandria and 
Constantinople'—St. Cyril and Nestorius.—Third general council of 
Ephesut.—Heresy of Eutyches.—Fourth general council of Chaleo - 
don.—Civil and ecclesiastical discord.—Intolerance of Justinian .— 
The three chapters.—The Monothetite controversy.—State of the 
oriental teds.—The Nestorians.—ll. The Jacobites. —III. The Ma~ 
ronites.—XV. The Armenians .—V. The Copts and Abyssinians. 


Aptir the extinction of Paganism, the Christians in peace and piety 
might have enjoyed their solitary triumph: but the principle of discoril 
was dive in their bosom, and they were more solicitous to explore the 
nature, than to practise the laws, of their founder. I have already ob¬ 
served, that the disputes of the Trinity were succeeded by those of the 
Incarnation ; alike scandalous to the church, alike pernicious to tbe 
state, still more minute in their origin, still more durable in their effects. 
It is my design to comprise, in the present chapter, a religious war of 
two hundred and fifty years, to represent the ecclesiastical and political 
schism of the oriental septs, and to introduce their clamorous or san¬ 
guinary contests, by a modest inquiry into the doctrines of the primith e 
chnrch.(l) 


(1) Of what emna aliall f authenticate this previous inquiry, which 1 have studied to cir¬ 
cumscribe end compress 1 If t persist In supporting egch fact or reflection by Us proper and 
special evidence, every Une would require a string of testimonies, and every dote would swell 
to e critical dissenatioe. But tbe numberless passages of antiquity which I have seen with 
nty own eyes, we compiled, digested, and illustrated* by Petsviu* and Le Clerc, ter beau- 
sekre apd Motbeim. 1 shall be content to fortify my uunatlve by the names and characters 
of these respectable guides; and, in the contemplation of a minute or remote object, I uni 
not ashamed pi borrow the aid of the strongest glasses.—1. 1 be Dogmata TbCologre* of pe 
tavius, is a work of Incredible labour and compass j the volumes which relate solely to the 
incarnation (two folios, tlftb aod stub, of right hundred and thiity-seven pages) are divided 
into sixteen boohs—the first of history, tbe remainder of controversy and doctrine. I he 
Jesuit's teaming la copious apd correct; Ms Latlnity is pure, his method clear, his argument 
profound and well connected: bat he is tbe slave of the fathers, tbe scourge of heretics, mid 
tbe enemy of truth M candour, as often as they are inimical to tbe Catholic cause. 3. The 
ArfnWfan Idtierc, who has composed, in a quarto volume, (Amsterdam I71&) the eccle- 
siastSort history of the two foot centuries, was Dee both in his temper «£d iltuaiion; his 
aeper tecjfw, but hi* thougbre are narrow; be redness tbe reason or folly of ages to the 



tainted, 

cai 

proper 
fn quarto. 


private tuagmeut, sad hie impartMUy is sometimes qukkfowd, and sometimes 
OppositwB to tbe fatten. See tbe heretics (Corinthians,) BO. BUumtes, 105. 
no. oVrieottnieM, 131. BesUldlans, 135. tisreionties, Ul, tat.) uuder their 
§> the fitetoire Critique du Maalebelsme (Amsterdam, 1751, rag, la two vols. 

,___t» pwtbumousdissertstloa ter lee Nmreues, Lausanne, lj4h.) of M. dsBcau- 

sohre is a treasure of ancient pfaitotonhy and theology. Tbs Named btstOfisu spins with in. 
compafoWf bst the systematie thread of optotaR and trgnsfomre himself by turn* Ipto tbe 
penon of assist, v egq or n heretic. Yet hls teflnemeot is sometimes excessive; be be. 
treys art amiable patriality to favour of the weaker side, and while fa guards agrinst calumny, 
he does nut allow sMRcleut scope for superetltien and fanaticism. A copied* table of contents 
' will direct the tender to any point that be wishes to examine. 4, Less profound than Pete, 
tins, less independent than Le Cierc, less ingenious than Beausobre, the hbtorisn Mostetoi 
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I. A laudable regard fdr the honour of the first proselytes, has coun¬ 
tenanced the belief the hope, the wish, that the Ebonites, or at least 
the Nazarene», were distinguished only by their obstinate perseverance 
in the practice of the Mosaic rites. Their churches have disappeared, 
their books are obliterated: theif obscure freedom might allow a lati¬ 
tude of faith, and the softness of their infant creed would be variously 
moulded by the zeal or prudence of three hundred years. Yet the most 
charitable criticism must refuse these sectaries any knowledge of the 
pure and proper divinity of Christ, Educated in the school of Jewish 
prophecy and prejudice, they had never been taught to elevate their 
hopes above a human and temporal MSssiah.(l) If they had courage to 
hail their king when he appeared in a plebeian garb, their grosser ap- 

S rehensiona were incapable of discerning their God, who had studiously 
isguised his celestial character under the name and person of a mor¬ 
tal.^) The familiar companions of Jesus of Nazareth conversed with 
their friend and countryman, who in all the actions of rational and ani¬ 
mal life, appeared of the <*ame species with themselves. His progress 
from infancy to youth and manhood was marked by a regular increase 
in stature and wisdom; and after a painful agony of mind and body, 
he expired on the cross. He lived and died for the service of mankind ; 
but the life and death of Socrates had likewise been devoted to the 
cause of religion and justice; and although the Stoic or the hero may 
disdain the humble virtues of Jesus, the team which he shed over his 
friend and country may be esteemed tee purest evidence oF his humanity. 
The miracles of the gospel could not astonish a people who held, with 
intrepid faith, the more splendid prodigies of the Mosaic law. The 
prophets of ancient days had cured diseases, raised the dead, divided 
the sea, stopped the sun, and ascended to heaven in a fiery chariot. 
And the metaphorical style of the Hebrews might ascribe to a saint and 
martyr, the adoptive title of Son of God. 

Yet in the insufficient creed of the Nazarenes and the Ebionitcs, a 
distinction is faintly noticed between the heretics, who confounded 
the generation of Christ in the common Order of nature, and the less 
guilty schismatics, who revered the virginity of his mother, and exclud¬ 
ed the aid of an earthly father. The incredulity of the former was 
countenanced by tee visible circumstances of his oirth, the legal mar¬ 
riage of his reputed parents, Joseph and Mary, and his lineal claim to 
the kingdom of David and the inheritance of Judah. But the secret 
and authentic history has been recorded in several copies of the Gospel 
according to St. Matthew,(3) which these sectaries long preserved in 
the original Hebrew (4) as tne sole evidence of their faith. The natu~ 


it full, rational, correct, and moderate In hit learned WSrlt, no Hebut Christian!* ante 
Consuntinum (Helnistadt, >739, in muuto), tee tho Ntuareuea and F.MOnltet, p. IT*—17&. 328 
—332; the Gnostics in general, p ITS, Ac.; Ceriuthiis, p. 196—202} BSsHIdfl, p 352—<361; 
Carpocratea, p. 363-367, Valentinos, p. 371—389} Marcioo, p 404—419} the MuucJhsum, 
p. 829—637, &C. . 

(1) Ka< yap aav-ret ijpetr rev Xpta-ror arvpvwm «£ ■apatrlornmpt* ytrtiatiaVai, says 

the Jewish rrypbon, (Justin Dialog p 207.) In the same of his countrymen; tad the modem 
Jews, the law who divert their thoughts from money to religtou, still hold the same language, 
and allege the literal genie of the prophets. u 

(2) Cenwetou (Basnet*. Hitt. det Jolfo, tom. v. c, 9, p. 133.) and Jihuidw (Petav. 
Dograat. Tbeolog. tom. v. lib. I. c. t. p. 3.) an obliged to confess that the divinity of Christ 
ia rarely mentioned by himself or bis apostles. 

(3) The two first chapters of St. Matthew did not erlst in the Bblonltc copies; fEpIpbao. 
Hseres. 90. 13 ) and the miraculous conception is out of the bat snides which or. Nricatley 
has curtailed from hli scanty crasd.. 

(4) it is probable enough that the first of the gospels,*tar the use of tho Jewish Converts, 
wait composed in the Hebrew or Syriac idiom«tho Act b attested bv a chain of Athens— 
Paulas, lrenwus, Otigen, Jerome, Ac. (t is devoutly believed by tb* C*red jcs, and admitted 
b* caaaubon, GroHus, and Isaac Vosslus, among the Protestant critics. But ikt* Hnmr 
Gotoe! <rf St. Matthew ia mostunaceoumaWy lost; end «* may accuse the dilifUM* a* id*, 
jltv of the primitive churches, who have preferred tb* unauthorised version m toono name¬ 
less Greek. Bnwnna aud hu followers who respect our Greek teat as the erifimd gospel, 
deorire themaetres of the evidence which declares it to be the work of a a port U . See 
Simon, Mat. Critique, Ac. tom III. c. 5-3. t>. 47 1 -101. and tho Prolegomena of if ill and 
Wetsteni to the New Testament. 
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ral suspicions of the husband, conscious of his own chastity, were dis- 

S Jled W the usdurance tin * dream) that his wife was pregnant of the 
oly Ghost: and as this distant and domestic prodigy could not fall 
under the personal observation of the historian, he most have listened 
to the same voice..whjch dictated to Isaiah the future conception of a 
virgin. The son of .a virgin, generated by the ineffable operation of the 
Holy Spirit, was a creature without example or resemblance, superior in 
in every attribute of mind and body to the children of Adam. Since the 
introduction of the Greek or Chaldean philosophy^!) the Jews («) were 
persuaded of the pre-existence, transmigration, and immortality of 
souls; and Providence was justified by a supposition, that they were 
confined in their earthly prisons to expiate the stains which they had 
contracted in a former state.(3) But the degrees of purity and corrup¬ 
tion are almost immeasurable. It may he fairly presumed, that the 
most sublime and virtuous of human spirits was infused into the off¬ 
spring of Mary and the holy Ghost ;(4) that his abasement was the result 
of his voluntary choice; and that the object of his mission was to pu¬ 
rify, not his own, bat the sins of the world. On his return to his native 
skies, he received the flnmense reward of his obedience ; the everlasting 
kingdom of the Messiah, which had been darkly foretold by the pro¬ 
phets, under the carnal images of peace, of conquest, and of dominion. 
Omnipotence could enlarge the human faculties of Christ to the extent 
of his celestial office. In the language of antiquity, the title of God 
has not been severely confined to the first parent, .and his incomparable 
minister, his only-begotten Son, might claim* without presumption, the 
religioue, though secondary, worship of n subject world. 

II. The seeds of the faith, which had slowly arisen in the rocky and 
ungrateful soil of Judea, were transplanted, in full maturity, to the 
happier climes of the Gentiles; and the strangers of Rome or Asia, who 
never beheld the manhood, were the more readily disposed to embrace 
the divinity of Christ. The Polytheist and the philosopher, the Greek 
and the Barbarian, were alike accustomed to conceive a long succession, 
an infinite-chain of angels or demons, or deities, or sons, or emana¬ 
tions, issuing from the throne of light. Nor could it seem strange or 
incredible, wet the first of, these eons, the -Lagot, or Word of God, of 
the same substance with,the Father, should descend upon earth to deli¬ 
ver the human race from vice ana error, and to conduct them in the 
paths of life and immortality. But the prevailing doctrine of the eter¬ 
nity and inherent pravity of matter infected the primitive churches of 
the east* Many among the Gentile proselytes refused to believe that a 
celestial spirit, an undivided portion of the first essence, had been per¬ 
sonally united with 9 mass of impure and contaminated flesh: and, in 
their seal for the divinity, they piously abjured the humanity of Ghri*t. 
While his blood was stillrecent on mount Calvary,($) the Dpceto, a nu- 

, » 

0) TbV metaphysics of tbe soul nre disengaged by Cicero ( Tuscola n, lib. 1 ), «ud Maxima* 
of Tyre (Uissemt xvi.)./ram (be httnciteis* of ftinlogue, winch sometimes emuse UHi often 
perplex, tbe (eaten pf tew Phtudm, (be Pbaedun, ami tbe Lews of Pluto, 

(S) the disciple* of Jesus were petspadsd that a mas might bare sinned before be was 
bore {John U. *.}, end tbe Pharisees held the transmigration of virtuous Souls (Joseph, de 
Mi. jttteico, Mb. II. e. 7 >, end a modem rsbbi it modestly assured that Hermes, Pythagoras, 
Plata, Ac. derived their metaphysics from bis itiastrlous countrymen. 

(3) pour different opinions have been entertained concerning tbe origin df bo man seal* — 
1. That they ireeternei and diviis.—4. That they were erected in a separate stare of existence, 
befomdhate union with tbe bogy —3. That they have been propagated from the original stock 
of Adam, *bo contained in himself tbe mental as well at the corporeal seed of bis posterity. 
—♦.Tbdt-meb SOW to ocmloiurtfy crested end embodied td tbe moment of conception. The 
test of tbeee seotlnxntesppeiw to hew prevailed among tbe modern*; and oar spiritual bis¬ 
ter/ id grown less sublime, without becotniog Aon intelligible. 

w w 0 w Xwtwor, 'dim, k -or M«u r,»— was une of the Afteeu heresies Imputed to 
Origeu, hud deeded by his epotoglst (Photios, Bthfiethte. Cod HT. p. SW)T dome of the 
rabbles attrihaw sm end the same Soul to the persons of Adam, David, and the Messiah. 

(4) Atwahdfs Adhue in secnlo snpcrstltlbes, tpttd isfrUAwdlMWits recent*, Phan- 
tattna domini corpus sssertbitur. itlerouym. advert. Lucifer, e. viti, The epistle of Igns- 
tlo# to the smynstaiM, and even tbe Gospel according to ftt. John, are levelled against tbe 
growing erior of tbe Doeetes, who had obtained too much credit in the world (1 John Ir, 1 — 6 .). 
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meroua and learned fleet of Asiatics, invented the fattiastte system, 
which vm afterwards propagated by the Mnrcionite#, the Manicnmans, 
and the various names ef the Gnostic heresy ,{1) They denied the 
truth And authenticity of the gospels, tat ffer as they relate theConcep- 
tion of Maryj the Mirth of Christ, and the thirty years that’preceded 
the exercise of his ministry. He first appeared on the tanks ef the 
Jordan in the form of perfect manhood; hut it was a form only, and 
not a substance / a human figure created by the hand of Omnipotence., 
to imitate the faculties and actions of a than, and to impose a perpetual 
illusion on the senses of his friends and enemies Articulate sounds 
vibrated on the ears of the disciples j but the image, which was Impress* 
ed on their optic nerve, eluded the more stubborn evidence of the 
touch; and they enjoyed the spiritual, not the corporeal presence of 
the Hon of God. The rage of tim Jews was idly wasted against an im¬ 
passive phantom; and the mystic scenes of the passion and death, the 
resurrection of Christ, were represented on the theatre o% Jerusalem 
for the benefit of mankind. If it were urged, that such Ideal mimicry, 
such incessant deception, was unworthy of the God of truth, the Doce- 
tes agreed with too many of their orthodox brethren in the justification 
of pious falsehood. In the system of the Gnostics, the Jehovah of 
Israel, the creator of this lower world, was a rebellious, or at least mi 
ignorant spirit. The fin'll of God descended upon earth to abolish 
his temple and his law; and for the accomplishment of this salutary 
end, he dexterously transferred to his own person the hope and pre¬ 
diction of a temporal Messiah. 

One of the most subtle disputants ef the Masfehsten school, has 
pressed the danger and indecency ef supposing, that the" God dr the 
Christians in the state of a human foetus, emerged at the end of nine 
months from a female womb. The pious hotrorof his antagonists pro¬ 
voked them to disclaim all sensual circumstances of conception and de¬ 
livery ; to maintain that the divinity passed through Marir tike a sun¬ 
beam through a plate of glass, and to assert, that the seal of her vir¬ 
ginity remained unbroken even at the moment when the became the 
mother of Christ. But the rashness of these concessions has encouraged 
a milder sentiment of those of the Docetes, who taught, not that Christ 
was a phantom, but that he was clothed with an impassable and incor¬ 
ruptible body. Such, indeed, in the more orthodox system, he has ac¬ 
quired since his resurrection, and such be must have always possessed, 
if it were capable of pervading, without resistance or injury, the den¬ 
sity of intermediate matter. Devoid of its most essential properties. It 
might be exempt from the attributes and infirmities of the flesh. A 
foetus, that could increase from an invisible point to Its full maturity; 
a child, that could attain the stature ef perfect manhood, without de¬ 
riving any nourishment from the ordinary sources, might continue to 
exist without reparing a daily waste from a daily supply of external 
matter. Jesus might share the repasts ef his disciples without being 
subject to the calls of thirst or hunger; and his virgin purity wfis never 
sullied by the involuntary Stains of sensual concupiscence. Of a body 
thus singularly constituent, a question would arise, by what means, and 
of what materials, it was originally framed ; and our sounder theology 
is started by an answer which was not peculiar to the Gnostics, that 
both the form and the substance proceeded from the diVine essenee. 
The idea of pure and absolute spirit is a refinement ef modern philo¬ 
sophy ; the incorporeal essence, ascribed by the ancients to human www, 
celestial beings, mid even the Deity himself, does j?ot exclude tee tpto&an 
of extended space; and their imagination was satisfied with a subtle 

(l) About the yui 900 of the thrutim m, imtfcot »»d Hippolnus irte«l All 
eccti, ttK ilaviwevuev yomctwt, which hid multiplied to fourscore inlhe time of gg^pmsWu. 
(Phot Krlrlioth Cod 190—lK) Hie live books of Ireiiaus exist only in tathfcrow pmti; 
but the ongliul might perhaps be found in some monastery of oreece. 
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nature of air, or fire, or ether, incomparably more perfect than the 
grossness of the material world* If we define the place, we must de¬ 
scribe the figure,, of the Deity. Oar experience, perhaps our vanity, 
represents the powers of reasbn and virtue under a human form. The 
Anthropomorphithejfe who swarmed among the monks of Egypt, and 
the Catholics of Africa, could produce the express declaration of Scrip¬ 
ture, that man was mace after the image of his Creator.(l) The vene¬ 
rable Serapipn, one of the saints of the Nitrian desert, relinquished, 
with many a tear, his darling prejudice, and bewailed, like an infant, his 
unlucky conversion, which had stolen away his God, and left his mmd 
without any visible object of faith or devotlon.(2) 

III. Such were the fleeting shadows, of the Docetes. A more sub¬ 
stantial. though less simple hypothesis, was contrived by Cerinthus of 
Asians) who dared to oppose the last of the apostles. Placed on the 
confuses nf the Jewish and Gentile world, he laboured to reconcile the 
Gnostic wi^h the Ebinnite, by confessing in the same Messiah the super¬ 
natural unioaof a man and a God; and this mystic doctrine was adopted 
with many fancifal improvements by Carpocrates, Basihdes, and Vaieii- 
tine,(4) the heretics’ 5 *)! the Egyptian school. In their eyes, Jesus of 
Nazareth was a mere mortal, the legitimate son of Joseph and Mary; 
but he was the best and widest of the human race, selected as the 
worthy instrument to restore upon earth the worship of the true and 
supreme Deity. When he was baptised in the Jordan, the Chius r, the 
first of the mens, the Son of God himself, descended on Jesus in the 
form of a dove, to inhabit his mind, and'direct his actions during the 
allotted period of his ministry. When the Messiah was delivered into tlip 
hands ox the Jews, the Christ, an immortal and impassable being, for¬ 
sook his earthly tabernacle, flew back to the pteroma or world of spirits, 
and left the solitary Jesus to suffer, to complain, and to expire. But 
the justice and generosity of such a desertion are strongly questionable ; 
and the fate of an innocent martyr, at first impelled, and at length 
abandoned by his divine companion, might provoke the pity and indig¬ 
nation of the profane. Their murmurs were variously silenced by the 
sectaries who espoused and modified the double system of Cerinthus. 
It was alleged, that when Jesus was nailed to the cross, he was endowed 
with a miraculous apathy ttf mind and body, which rendered him in¬ 
sensible of his apparent sufferings. It was affirmed, that these momen¬ 
tary, though real pangs, would be abundantly repaid by the temporal 


(1) The pilgrim Catalan, who visited Egypt in the beginning of the fifth e«ntury, observe* 
and laments the reign of anthropomorphism among the monks, who were not toitciom that 
they embraced the ayitem of Epicurus. Cicero, de Nat. Deorum, 1.18—34) Ab uni verso 
propemodura genere mmtacbormn, qni per totem provincUm Egyptum morahantur, pro tfin- 
pllcilatia errors tutoeptnm eat, ut e contrarto memorattun ponilfirem (Tbeopluiu velut 
teietl gmyittinta depravatum, part maxima aeniorum ab unlverto fratenutatia corpora do 
eeroeret deatettandum. (Catalan, Conation, 10. S.) At long at St- Augntiiu remained a 
Manlobsean, be ana aeamdallsed by the dntbropomorpbiun of the vulgar catholics. 

(i) lu eet In antbpa tetiox monte conftttua, e» quod illam avtipunrofiapipot/ imagine in 
Deitai.lt, quasi proponere tiol lu orttione eemueoerat abolert de ano corde teiitlret, ut in 
amarltalmot Aetna, crebroaijue tlnguttnt repeoto proiumpena, in lerram proatratut, cuui 
alulata vaUdUtlmo proelamtret,— 11 fit* me mlterum i" tuierunt a me Denm meum, et queni 
gtse t as ram non nabeo, vel qnem adorem, ant tnterpellem Jam nescio. Cattian, Coilat- 

W 84- Ms and Certntfaua (A. 0. 8% Cleric.' Hitt, hcclei. p. 493 ) dfecMentally met in the 
pssSw both of BptthsM j but the apostle fled from the bereUc, lest the building tbould tum¬ 
ble da their heads., ThJtloolUb story,, reprobated by Dr. Middleton, (Jditcehaneout Worka, 
volt it.) h ftlplid however hf Irenttut, (3 3.) ou the evidence of Polycarp, and was pro- 



heretic. 

(4i The valentlnlaM unbraced « complex, jand almost incoherent tyttetn.—I. Both Christ 
aiMTjetaS were atm, thonah of dlfibreoMieureea 2 tbe one acting at the rational toul, the 
other ae the divine Spirit of the saviour, a At the time of the peulon, they both retired, 
xnd left o*ijT a teaeUlve tool and a baman body. 8. RVen that body wat etherial, and perhaps 
apparent.—Such an the laborious conclusions of Motbetm. But I much doubt whether the 
laun trunetaior •ndentood.lrepwna, and whether Iremeut and the Vateutinlant nndcratood 
Ihcinteivro. 
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reign of a thousand years, reserved for the Messiah in his kingdom of 
the New Jerusalem. It was insinuated, that if he suffered, he deserved 
to suffer j that human nature is never absolutely perfect; and that the 
cress and passion might serve to expiate the venial tram^teadons of the 
son of Joseph, before his mysterious union with the son of GotL(l) 

IV. AU those who believe the immateriality of 4he soul, a specious 
and noble tenet, must confess, from their present experience, the in¬ 
comprehensible union of mind and matter. A similar union is not In¬ 
consistent with a much higher, or even with the highest, degree Of 
mental faculties ; and the incarnation of an son or ami angel, the most, 
perfect of created spirits, does not involve any positive contradiction' 
or absurdity. In the age of religious freedom, which was determined 
by the council of Nice, the dignity of Christ was measured by private 
judgment, according to the indefinite rule of Scripture, or reason, or 
tradition. But when his pure and proper divinity had been established 
on the ruins of Arianism, the faith of the Catholics trendiled Oh the 
edge of a precipice, where it was impossible to recede, iapgero&S to 
stand, dreadful to fall; and the manifold inconveniences of their creed 
were aggravated by the sublime character of their theology. They he¬ 
sitated to pronounce, that God himself, the second person of an equal 
and consubstantial trinity, was manifested in the flesh j(2) that a being 
who pervades the universe, had been confined in the womb of Mary; 
that his eternal duration had heen marked by the days, and months, 
and years, of human existence; that the Almighty had been scourged 
and crucified ; that his impassable essence had *feit min and anguish*; 
that his omniscience was not exempt from ignorance, and that the source 
of life and immortality expired on mount Calvary. 'These alarming 
consequences were affirmed with unblushing simplicity by Apollinari8,(3) 
bishop of Laodicea, and one of the luminaries of the church. The sort 
of a learned grammarian, he was skilled in aU the sciences of Greece; 
eloquence, erudition, and philosophy, conspicuous in the volumes of 
Apollinaris, were humbly devoted to* the service of religion. The wor¬ 
thy friend of Athanasius, the worthy antagonist of Julian, he bravely 
wrestled with the Arians and Polytheists, find, though he affected the 
rigour of geometrical demonstration, his commentaries revealed the 
literal and allegorical sense of the Seriptures. A mystery, which had 
long floated in the looseness of popular belief, was defined bv his per¬ 
verse diligence in a technical form; and he first proclaimed the memo¬ 
rable words ,—“ One incarnate nature of Christ,” which are still re¬ 
echoed with hostile clamours in the churches of Asia, Egypt and 
Ethiopia, lie taught that the Godhead was united or mingled with 
the body of a man ; and that the Logos, the eternal Wisdom, supplied 
in the flesh the place and office of a human soul. Yet as the profound 
doctor had been terrified at his own rashness, Apollinaris was heard to 

(1) Tbe heretics abased the passionate exclamation of “ My God, my God, n by hast than 
forsaken me I'' Rousseau, who bat drawn an eloquent, but Indecent parallel between Christ 
ami Socrates, forgets tlmt not a word of Impatience or despair escaped from the month of the 
dying philosopher, in the Messiah, such sentiments coaid be only apparent; aqd such ill* 
sound tug words are pioperly explained as tbe application of a psalm and prophecy. 

(2) This strong expression might be Justified by the taugunge of bt. Paql (l Tlju. ill. IfiJt 

but we are deceived by our modem Bibles. The Word b (which) was altered to Otm (God.) 
ut Constantinople In tbe begiuninq of tbe sixth century: tbe true reading, which la visible In 
tbe Latin and Syriac versions, still exists in the reasoning of the Greek, ae well as of tbe Latin 
fathers ; and this fhuuf, with that of tbe three Witnesses of St, John, Is admirably detected 
by Mr Isaac Newton (See bis two tetters translated by M. de Missy, In the Journal Britan- 
nlque, tom. xv- p* 148-190. 851—990. I have weighed tbe arguments, and may yield to tbe 
authority: of the (list of philosophers, who was deeply In critical and theological 

stud**. 

For Anolliitarts and his sect, see Socrates, lib. it. c. Id. lift* ill. e. Id. Somme*, fib. y, 
c. 18. lib. VI. c as—27. Tlieodoret, lib v $. 10.11, Tltlemont, Memofre# BcclesiBst|gq«s,-»m. 
vri. p 90S—638. lvot- p. 789—704. in qnarto. venlse, 173*. Tbe contemporary saints always 
nitration tbe Bishop or LaMUcea as a friend and brother. Tbe style of tbe more recent Utw- 
rlsns It harsh and hostilr; yet Philostorglua i< in pares him (lib. vlii c. U—13) id Basil gad 
Gregory. 
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mutter tome faint accents of excuse and explanation. He acquiesced 
in the old distinction of the Greek phil tophera, between the rational 
and sensitive soul of man; that lie might reserve the Loyot for intel¬ 
lectual functions, end employthe subordinate human principle in the 
meaner actions of animal ufoT With the moderate Doeetes, he revered 
Mary as the spiritual rather than as the carnal, mother of Christ, 
whose body either name from heaven, impassable and incorruptible, or 
id, as it were, transformed, into the 
Deity. The system of Apoflinaris was strenuously encountered by the 
Asiatics and Syrian divines, whose schools are honoured by the names 
of Basil, Gregory, end Chrysostom, and tainted by those of Diodorus, 
Theedoric, and Nestoriu*. But the pwson of the aged bishop of Laodicea, 
id* character and dignity/ remained inviolate, and his rivals, since we 
may not suspect them of the weakness of toleration, were astonished. 


favdhr ; $pe heresy of Apollinari* was condemned, and the separate 
Congregations of his disciples were proscribed by the imperial laws. 
But his principle* were secretly entertained in the monasteries of 
Egypt, and his enemies felt the hatred of Theophilus and Cyril, the 
successive patriarchs of Alexandria. . 

V. The grovelling Ebionite, and the fantastic Doeetes, were reject* 
ed, and forgotten; the recent mfol against the errors of Apollinaris, re¬ 
duced the Catholics to a seeming agreement with the double nature of 
Cerinthus. But, instead of a temporary and occasional alliance, they 
established, and 4$ still embrace, the substantial, indissoluble, and ever- 
lasting union of a perfect God with a perfect man, or the second per¬ 
son of the trinity with a reasonable soul and human flesh. In the be¬ 
ginning of the fifth century, the unity of the two natui et was the pre¬ 
vailing doctrine of the church. On ail sides, it was confessed, that the 
mode of their co-existence could neither be represented by our ideas, 
nor expressed by our language. Yet a secret and incurable discord 
was cherished between those who were most apprehensive of oonfound- 
ing, and those who were most fearful of separating, the divinity and 
the humanity of €hrisL* Impelled by religious frenzy, they fled with 
adverse haste from the-error which they mutually deemed most de¬ 
structive of truth and gelation. On either hand they were anxious to 
guard, they were jealodfc'io defend, the union and the distinction of the 
two natures, and to invent such forms of speech, such symbols of doc¬ 
trine, as were least susceptible of doubt or ambiguity. The poverty of 
ideas and language tempted them to ransack art and nature for every 
possible comparison, ana each comparison misled their fancy in the ex¬ 
planation of an incomparable mystery. In the polemic microscope, an 
atom is enlarged to a monster, and each party was skilful to exagge¬ 
rate the absurd or impious conclusions that might be extorted from the 


guarded the opposite issues of the theological labyrinth. As soon as they 
beheld the twilight of sense and heresy, they started, measured back 
thefr*%teps, and were again involved in the gloom of impenetrable or- 
thqdtyxy. To purge themselves from the guilt orreprpaco of damnable 
error, they disavowed their consequences, explained their principles, 
■excused their indiscretions, and unanimously pronounced the sounds of 
concord and faith. Yet a latent and almost invisible spark still lurked 
amosgAhe embers of controversy: by the breath of prejudice and pas¬ 
sion nfftai quickly kindled to a mighty flame, and the verbal disputers (I) 
of the oriental sects have shaken the pillars of the church and state. 

(t) I appeal t» the confession of two oriental prelates, Gregoqr Abutptanglns, (be Jacobite 
pi (mate of the eaat, and Elina, the Nestorlan metropolitan of Damascus (see Aaaeman. BIMIotbec. 
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The name of Cyril of Alexandria is famous in controversial story, 
and the title of saint is a merit that his opinions and his party have 
finally prevailed. In the house of his unde, the archbishop Theophilua. 
he imbibed the orthodox lessons of seal and dominion, end five years of 
hia youth were profitably spent in the Adjacent monasteries efNitria. 
Under the tuition of the about Serapion, he Applied himself to eodedfs* 
tical studies, with auch indefatigable ardour, that. In the course of sac 
sleepless night, he hasperased the four gospels, the Cathofy ep&tles, 
and the epistle to the Romans. Origan he detested; but the writings 
of Clemens and Dionysius, of Aft«®adns and Basil, were cmiliauaur 
in his hands: by the theory and praeti# of dispute, his faith was can* 
firmed, and his wit was sharpened: he extended round his eel} the 
cobwebs of scholastic theology, end meditated the works of allegory 
and metaphysics, whose remains, in sev&n verbose folios, now peaceably 
slumber by the side of their rivshu(l) Cyril prayed and Jested in the 
desert, but bis thoughts (it is the reproach of a friend) (3) well still 
fixed on the world; And the call of Theophilus, who summoned him to 
the tumult of cities and synods, was too readily obeyed by the aspiring 
hermit. With the approbate of his unde, he assumed, the office, and 
acquired the fame, of a popular preacher. His oemehr person adorned 
tflb pulpit, the harmony of his voice resounded in the cathedral, his 
friends were stationed to lead or second the applauso'of the congrega¬ 
tion,(S) and the hasty notes of the scribes preserVe^JiU 'discourses, 
which, in their effect, though not in their composiUfia, might be Horn- 
pared with those of the Athenian orators, The death of Theophnus 
expanded and realised the hopes of his nephew. -The clergy of Alexan¬ 
dria were divided; the soldiers, and their general supplied the claims 
of the archdeacon; but a resistless multitude, with voices and with 
hands, asserted the cause of their favourite; and; after a period of 
thirty-nine years, Cyril was seated on the throne of 4thanaaius.(4) 

The prize was not unworthy of his ambition,, At a distance from the 
court, and at the head of an immense capital, the patriarch, as he was 
now styled, of Alexandria, had gradually usurped tbe^State and autho¬ 
rity of a civil magistrate. The public antL^private charities of the 
city were managed by his discretion ; his viiie uifftuned or appeased 
the passions of the multitude: his commands were blindly obeyed by 
his numerous and fanatic pHraboUni } (5) famffli|$#»4 ifi their daily office 
with scenes of death; mad the prefects of Egypt Were awed or provoked, 
by the temporal power of these Christian pontiffs. Ardent in the pro¬ 
secution or heresy, Cyril auspiciously opened hie reign by oppressing 

the Novations, the most innocent ana harmless of the sectaries. The 

» • » > 


Orient*!, tom. ii p SSI, tom. ill. p. 514, &c.), lint the Meiettitea, Jacobite*^ MmtoriMM, Ac. 
scree in the d; trine, and differ only >» the expression, tun.most learned and ratio umI di¬ 
vines-Bssnage. Le Cleri, Beminbre, La Ciore, Mosbelm, Jablonstu- are Inclined to fin our 
tbn charitable judgment, but the xeal of Petavlus it loud und*’angry, mid tbe moderation «f 
4>opi» i» conveyed in a whisper. 

(1) La Graze (Hist, dti Cbristiauisme des lodes, torn. i. p, Si.) avows bis contempt for tbe 
genius and writings of Cyril, Be tons les ouvrages des ancient, il y en a pen qu'on Use avCc 
moms d’ntliite: and Diipin (Blhliotbeqoe tcclesiastlqtse, tom. iv. p. «-»,), in word* of 


respect, leaches us to despise them. 

door" ‘ ' 


Of Isidore of Pelns<ntn (lib i epltt. 25 p 8.) Ai tbe letter is not of tbe most Crentable 
sort'Yillemout, lest sincere than tbe Sollandlsts, affects a doubt whether tut Cyril Is tbe 
uspbew of 1 heopfcllus (Mein. Eccles. tom *«y. p. 268 ). 

3) a grammarian is named by bournes lib* n) 13), 6t«irvpor #« anfioart/t rev ivhtiotw 
K v/hXXov ndwrM, na< n/n to qwrsw *v raw eiisnaXian avrov syeipeiv tf» wwisiSTorw. 

(4) its the youth and promotion of Cyril, in Socrates (tab. vtt. e 7.), and Remmdot (Hist. 
Patriarch. Alexandria. p 106—106.). Tim Abbe Reuaudot dhew his materials from tbe Aralttc 
history of Severns, bishop of Hermopolis Magna, or Asfamnoein, In the tenth century, who 
can never be trusted, unless our assent Is extorted by tbe internal evidence of (acts. 

(5) Ibe parabolae) of Alexandria were a charitable cosporxtton/,, tost limed during the 
plane of Gaitienui, to visit the sick and to bury the dead. They gfSwdliy eaMraML^haM, 
and sold, tbe privileges of their order. Their outrageous eondnCt nurtug too topi fMafftipi. 
yoked the emperor w deprive the patriarch of their notirlnetton, and vestmbe* mm- 
bet to live or six hondrrd Ant these restraints weir transient and ineffectual Ike the The* 
odoslAn Code, Mb xvi. tit wand Ttliemont, Mem. Lccles tom xlv. p. STB-YfS, 
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and he dreaded thoir imstajlkambition, which oppresses!' 
tans of Europe and Asia, invaded the provinces or Antio 
dria, and measured their dwr#M by the Bmits of 
moderation of Atticus, the t^d' Usurper oftbe 
suspended the animositiee of the eastern pfkibi 
length awakened by the esaltation of a rival ntaft 
and hatred. After the short and troubled reign 


S the provinoes of Anti 
hy the lhttits of the gtt 

' i ____ 


Jt a s/djy 6f passion; he 
jpf£tbe imperial d&art; 
)pw-e«tt i jtho M^rppflh- 
i of Antiochian' IJ&can- 
£ the Omylw. T&elpngr 



tnr&A bishop'of 
ft) appeased by 
jed the voice of 


Germanicis, and a monk of Antioch, VtaS reconrn»«®red bf the effn 
of his life, and the eloquence of his sermons; but theAgst hdhcllly 
he preached before the devout Theodosius, betrayedthe' {ferhaei 
impatience of his zeal. if Give me, O Caesar J| (ha Reclaimed l 1 gj 
“ the earth purged of heretics, and I will gfpeyou to exchaa 
“ kingdom of heaven. Exterminate"with a®, thahereitf#^ taw 
“ you, 1 will exterminate thePeraians.** the ^ M 


vered, surprised, and attacked a secr^bonventiclt' ^fwif Jtipair; they 
preferred death to submission; the flames, thstjrere kindled btr then: 
despair, soon spread to the neighbouring housed spd the h^m^hf 
Nestorius was clouded by tbe name of mcmckary. J>tt etthe||ddB of 
tire Hellespont, his episcopal vigour imffcspiteh rigid^raidlnypR "faith 
and discipline ; a chronological error cojaceraiug the mStiyssW Foster 
was punished as an offence against the church and<j&at0. XydiS end 
Caria, Sardes and Mfietus, were purified with the bipod of the obstinate 
Quartodecimana; md the edict of the emperor, of i$$ter Of 
arch, enumerates three-and-twenty degrees and detflantmtihnjCjn $he 
guilt and punishment of heresy.(6) But tire 1 s witiad . Or jpjQ0$0$m, 
which Nestorius so furiously wielded, was soon^^P^e^|o«th$l Own 


(1) SntMWif (hiXw, »ai /jeXf/to* imWMimr, See. OyUer-abeHi Were plmtMiliy 
strewed ou tbe eeadwacb before tbe Ctenreum, i way therefore preftw-ibe tttenl teste, 
without rejttths the metaphorical version of usila, Ulei, which i* sees b| M> de Yalol* 

1 am ignorant, and the awaulnt were probably rCjHrrfles*, whether their victim wa* yet alive 
(t) lb*ee etpieita of St Cyril we iccorded bpWme*; (lib vii c. 1S-J.5.) and the mow 


&>jiie wst deaf to tbe eetteariee of Attico* of Constantinople, and of Wdott Of Pehrstum, 
aaTmided only rtf we may hefleve NleephwiM, Mb. *W.« Vt.j t6 the* pemsal htterce*rio<i 
of twVhlln. Y«t In bit Ism yean heatfll muttered, that John Cbry«o»wflfch*d been Jimif 
eeed e nnw d . fl Okmoiit, Item. Bedes, tew, xlv. p. *78—285. B?reutuii, AomrC, Eocle*. A. D. 
41 j. ue. *> -64 ) 

(4) see their character* In tbe Hlrtory of Socrate*, (lib. *U. e» 55—28.) their power SM 


) <trn eft# fad locum), and fajl (Cnttoa, tom, II. p. *08.) 


(Critjca, tom, U> p. *08.) 


niw, (A 
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brfeMt. Religion was the pretence; hut, irrthe judgment of « eon tern* 
porary saint, ambition «m Hie genuine motive of emMOpai mutfare.(l ) 
In the Syrian School, Nettorius had been taught to obher the eon- 
Avion of the two nature*, and nicely to discriminate the humanity of 
hie master Christ from the divinity or the Lord Jesus.(2) The Slewed 
Virgin he revered as the mother of Christ, but his ears were offended 
with the rash and receht titl^of mother of God,(3) which haft been in¬ 
sensibly adopted since the origin of the Arlan controversy. From the 
pulpit of Constantinople, a mend of the patriarch, and afterwards the 
patriarfch himself, repeatedly preached against the Use or the abase, of 
a wor4(4) unknown to the apostles, unauthorised by the diarchy and 
which could onlr.tend to alarm the timorous, to mislead the simple, to 
amuse the profane, and to justify, by rifac m'mg resemblance, the old 
geneblogy or 01ympus.(<5) In his calmer moments Neatorius confes¬ 
sed, that it might be tolerated or excused by the union of the two 
natural; findLbe communication of their idiom* :(6) but he was exaspe¬ 
rated, by contradiction, to disclaim the Worship of a. new-born, an in¬ 
fant Deity, to draw hv inadequate similes from the conjugal or civil 
partnerships of lifs, and to describe the manhood of Christ, as the robe, 
the instrument, the tabernacle of his Godhead. At these blasphemous 
sounds, the pillars of the sanctuary were shaken- The unsuccessful 
competitors of Nettorius indulged their pious or personal resentment, 
the Byaantsao cljpiHy was secretly displeased with the intrusion of n 
stranger: whhwtaja superstitious or absurd, might claim the pro¬ 
tection of >the moils; and 'the people were interested in the glory of 
their virgin patroness. (7) The sermons ofMthe archbishop, and the 
service of the altar, were disturbed by seditious clamour; Ms authority 
and doctrine were renounced by separate congregations; every wind 
shattered round the entire the leaves of controversy; and the voice of 
the combatants on a sonpMue theatre re-echoed in the cells of Pales¬ 
tine fpii Egypt. It was&pie duty of Cyril to enlighten the zeal and 
ignorance of lug innumerable monks; in the school of Alexandria, he 
had imbibed and professed the 3i*6arnation of one nature : and the suc¬ 
cessor of Athanasius consulted his pride and ambition, when he rose in 
arms against another Arias, more formidable and more guilty, on the 
second throne of tjtie hierarchy. After a short correspondence, in which 
the rival prelates li%uise<|jwteir hatred in the hollow language of re¬ 
ft) Isidore of Pettniurn. (lib' iv. eptst. 37.) His words am strong and scandalous—n 
Ouvfiafrtt, et km mu urefA vparfta 6uan nat \ayov ««<rro» febdsw'SQ' rrpoairgiamn-at into 
tK/36*xtyopevoi, tsTdoro is a saint, but k nevef'wBowira bishop; and I half 
suspect, that the pride of Diogenes trampled on tbe pride of Witt*. 

fgHua,Croat (Ghristianlime des tndes, tom. i p. 44—53) Thesaurus P.pbtollcm La 
Crotlaaur.v torn. lil. p. 876—S80.) has detected tbe use of A iMeotip, and, o ^uptor iijopur, 
w|>teb, la the fourtfLAftb, aad sixth centuries, discriminate she school of Diodorus of 
Tars ns Usd his.Nestoijttjl disciples. 

r (3) esevoxot—oci^eni: tfcm i oology we familiarly apeak of oviparous and viviparous ani¬ 
mats. It is not easy to Ox (tie Invention of this wotd, which 1st Ooze (ChrisUanltme des 
fndee, Mb I. p. Id.) ascribes to Eusebius of ewearee and the Anati*. The orthodox testi¬ 
monies are produced by Cynl and Petavltu; (Dogmat. Tbeolog. tom. v. Jib. v. c, 15 p, 854, 
Ac.) but tbe veracity of die taint it questionable, and tbe epithet of fiwotw so easily slides 
from tbe margin to the text of a Catholic MS. 

<4) Baanaze, in b» Hiwoire de I’Bgttse. a work of controversy, (tom. t. p. SOS.) justifies 
the mother,!* the blood of ««d, (Acta xa. S3, with Hill's various readings.) But the Greek 
u*8. are nr (tom u Hammetts ? and Mf primitive style Of the Mood of Christ is preserved 
in the ByitM version, even In those copies wMMhwere used by the dafetfan* of fit. Thomas 
os the coast of Malabo,. (L* Croze, CirtsiiaiuMue des lodes, mat. 347.) The jesioasy 
of the Kestorfauu end Moanphysites has guarded the purity Of their text. 

(U The WgaM of figypt already laughed at tbe new Cybeleof the Christian*; (falter. hb. 
I. enitt. 54.) a batter was farad in tbe name of Hypatia, to ridicule tbe theology of haras- 
urislu. (fiyUpdtcoa, e. SIC. In 4 tom. Concll. p 481.) In the artlOte of NoMmrttu, Bayle has 
aMtt«md'4MbO loose philosophy on the worship of the Virgin Mary. 

tamisuhk** « the Greeks, a mutual loan or transfer of the Misrn or properties of 
gut .tuffiuro lOttoe other—of infinltyito man, possibility tv God, fee* Twelve rules on this 
ntSSt of sUMeoit compote she ThesMnlcab Gram owe of Petavtos* (Dogmata Tbeolog. tom. 
»• itb. lv««. 44,15. p. 90S, fa ) 

CO gee Duoange, C. P*Christiana, lib. I. p. 35, fee. 
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Rpeot and charity, the patriarch of Alexandria denounced to the panes 
and people, to toe east and to the west, the damnable enera of the By¬ 
zantine pontiff. From the east, more especially from A®tieokj ae ob¬ 
tained the ambiguous counsels of toleration and sBancvvfeisb troea 
addressed to both parties while they favoured the eauteof Nostorius. 
But the Vatican received with open arms the messengers «£ Egypt. The 
vanity of Calestine wee flattered by the appeal; and the partial ver¬ 
sion of a monk decided the fttth of the pope, who, with his Latin clergy, 
was ignorant of Ike language, the arts, and the theology of the Greek*. 
At the head of an Italian synod, Celestine weighed the merits of the 
cause, approved the creed of Cyril, condemned the sentiments and per* 
son of Nestorius, degraded the heretic from his episcopal dignity, 
allowed a respite of tea dagger recantation aim. penance, and delegated 
to his enemy the execution w this rash and illegal sentence. But the 
patriarch of Alexandria, whiles the darted the thunders of a god, exposed 
the errors and passions of a^nortal ; and his twelve(l) snathelnta still 
torture the orthodox slaves, who adore the memory of (foist, Without 
forfeiting their allegiance to the synod of Chalcedon. These bold as¬ 
sertions are indelibly tinged with the colours of the ApoUinatian heresy ; 
but the serious, and perhaps the sincere, professions of Nestorius, have 
sat»fled the wiser and less partial theologians of the present times.(3) 
Yet neither the emperor nor the primate of fche^east were disposed, to 
obey the mandate of an Italian priest; and a syiugl of the jCathoUc, or. 
rather of the Greek church, was unanimously d se feMedgaa the cole 
remedy that could appease or decide fhis ecriRastical qnarrel/8) 
Ephesus, on all sides «Mcessible by sea and land, was chosen for the 
place, the festival of l^ntecost for the day, of the meeting; a writ of 
summons was dispatched to each metropolitan, and a guard was sta¬ 
tioned to protect and confine the fathers till they should settle the 
mysteries of Heaven, and the faith of the^eafth. Ne&torius appeared 
not as a criminal, but as a judge; he defended rather on tfi&waight 
than the number of his prelates and his sturdy slaves from the ,pths of 
Zeuxippus were armed for et erf scrips of injury or defence. But his 
adversary Cyril was more powerful m the weop<mg;both of the flesh 
and of the spirit. Disobedient to the latter, or ai least to the meaning, 
of the royal summons, he was attended by fifty Egyptian bishops, who 
expected from their patriarch’s nod thek mm&atipnwf the Hole Ghost. 
He had contracted an intimate alliance witieMemnon bishop of Ephesus. 
The despotic primate of Asia disposed of tha ready succours Or thirty 
or forty espiscopal gptea: a crowd of peasants, the slaves of the church, 
was poured into the city, to support with blows and clamours t a meta¬ 
physical argument; and the people zealously asserted the honour of the 
Virgin, whose body reposed within the walls of Egtaau.{4) The fleet, 

# 7 * 

(1) foncil tom. Ui p. 943. They have never been directly approved by Ute chnrcb. 

(Itllemoni, Mem Licies tom. xiv, p. 368-372.) 1 almost prtjrthe agony of rage Mid so¬ 
phistry With Which Petavlus seems to be agitated in the sixth hook of his Dogwath I has 
logics. , 

( 2 ) Such as the rational Batnage, (ad tom. i. Vanar. Lection. Canisit iff Prefab, c. 11 p. 11 
—S3 ) aod La Close, the universal scholar. (Cbristhmlsme dea hides, com. i. p. IS—SO De 
i'Etbiope, p. 26, S7. Ibesaur. Epist p 176, Ac 283. 265 ) Hie Oec seutente i* eenftraied 
by that of Ms friends Jabkmaki (l besanr. Epist tom.l. p. 193—301.) and Moahelm, (Idem, p. 
SOt Kcitorium orhnine earolase eat et men leateiKWO wid three more respsetthU Judges 
wtti n«t easily be found. Asksuh, a leanmd and modest slave, cati hardly dfeeora (ttiUUo 
thee. Orient, turn. lv. p, iss—324.) the gobs mid error of the Nestoruuts. 

(3) the origin aud progress of the NeetorUn controversy till tbs synod of Ephesus, any be 
6nm It Socmtea, (Ho vll c. 33) BvayriM, (HIM, o» 1,3 ) Liberum*. (Brav. c, 1-4.) the 
original dots, (Concit. tom ill, p. 551—991. edit Yenisei 1716') the Annals of Baronins add 
Figli end the fclUifulcollection* of TIHemont. (Mem- Bedes, torn. xiv. a. 38S-aft.). >< 

(4) f he Christians of the four tint centuries were ignorant of the death and hnw# Atopy, 

ttetradittoo of Epliesus IsnAnned by the synod {jtv6* 6 #««*#yvr (r f edjm mu 

mapdewot h arm Mopm Condi, tons. W. p not.) yst it hu beta superse d ed bribe mim 
oft leninism i and her eotyfp sepulchre, ss it wes shewn to the pHfrtinitop Md MgedUsuMt 
of her rasurwulen and assumption, In which tbe Greek aud lotto churches ha** ptWMiu «e- 
qaieeced. am Burmuus (AMtot Beds*' A. o. 48, no.«, ead Tlttcmaot* (Mom. Bodes, 
tom, i. p. 467—477.) 
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which had transported Cyril from Alexandria, was laden with the riches 
-of Egypt: and he disembarked a numerous body of mariners, slaves, 
and mnatics, enlisted with -blind obedience under the banners of St. 
Mark and the mother of God. The fathers, and even the guards, of 
the oouncil, were awed hy this martial array; the adversaries of Cyril 
and Mary were insulted in the streets, or threatened in their houses; 
his eloquence and liberality made a daily increase in the number of his 
adherents; and the Egyptian soon computed, that he might command 
the attendance and the voices of two hundred bishops.(l) But the 
^author of the twelve anathemas foresaw and dreaded the opposition of 
John of Antioch, who with a small, though respectable, train of metro> 
politans and divines, ve advancing by slow journeys from the distant 
capital of the east. Impatient of a delay, which he stigmatised as 
voluntary and culpable,(£) Cyril announce the opening of the synod 
sixteen days after the festival of Pentecost. Nestorius, who depended 
on the near approach of his eastern friends, persisted, like his prede¬ 
cessor' ChrysoVtom, to disclaim the jurisdiction, and to disobey the sum¬ 
mons, of hip enemies: they hastened his trial, and his accuser presided 
in the seat of judgment. Sixty-eight bishops, twenty-two oi metro¬ 
politan rank, defended his cause by a modest and temperate protest; 
they were excluded from the counsels of their brethren. Candidian, in 
the emperor's name,, requested a delay of four days; the profane ma¬ 
gistrate was drivengvitn outrage and insult from the assembly of the 
saints. Tij«<whpl»o£ this momentous transaction was crowded into the 
oompas&qf asuinmdr’aday j-the bishops delivered their separate opinions ; 
but the uniformity of style reveals the influence or the hand of a master, 
who has been accused of corrupting the public evidence of their acts 
and subscriptions.(3) Without a dissenting Voice they recognised, in the 
apiatles of Cyril, the Nicene (weed and the doctrine of the fathers: but 
tpe partial extracts from -the letters and homilies of Nestorius were 
interrup'ted by curses an#*nathemas ; and the heretic was degraded 
from hip episcopal and ecclesiastical digpity. The sentence, maliciously 
inscribed to the new Judas, was,affixed-and proclaimed in the streets of 
Ephesus: the weary prelates, as they issued from the church of tho 
mother of God, were saluted as her champions; and her victory was 
celebrated by the illuminations, the songs, and the tumult of the night. 

On the fifth day, ti»e triumph was clouded by the arrival and indig¬ 
nation of the eastern bybapB. In a chamber of the inn, before he had 
wiped the dust from his lahoes, John of Antioch gave audience to Can¬ 
didian. the imperial minister; who related his inejgpctual efforts to pre¬ 
vent or annul the hasty violence of the Egyptian. With equal haste 
and violence, the prientel synod of fifty bishops degraded Cyril and 
Memnon from their, episcopal honours, condemned, in the twelve ana¬ 
themas, the purest venom of the .A pollination heresy, and described the 
Alexandrian primate a* a monster, born and educated for the destruc¬ 
tion of the church.(4) Hit throne a as distant and inaccessible; but 


(1) The Act* of Cbaleedon (Condi, tom. iv. p. 1405, 1408.) exhibit a lively picture of the 
Mind, obstinate servitude of the bishop of fcgypt to their patriarch. 

(S) Civil or ecclesiastical bnaluee* detained the bishops at Antioch, tW the eighteenth of 
May, fcptaetm wa# at the distance oKMnny days’ journey ; and ten day* more may be (airly 
allowed hr accident* and repose. The march*#! Xenophon over the tame ground enume¬ 
rates about two hundred tnd slaty paraMlifs or league* j and tbit measure might be Illustrated 
from ancient and modern itineraries, if I knew bow to compare the speed of any army, a 
aypod and a caravan. John of Antioch ia reluctantly acquitted hy tittenont hi melt. (Mem. 
hcdea.r«m. xif. p. S86-a^.) 

(5) shtyrpujtfSelr jut *aro to itor ro «» Efnw avrrt8r)»tu {nrofivifftt it* wamnuyM h Kat <rm 
odaojuM-WMaonw« KwptAXov rsxvubwToe. hvagrtns, lib. t. c, 7. The tamo imputation was 
Htgcdjby coast tremens; (tom. iii. p. 1246J and the orthodox critic* do not dud it as easy 
tart to defend the parity of the creek, or Lathi Copies of tba Acta. 

ft) O' li tn* oXedpt* -raw skkAij*4<«* rtyfini rw tpuAe »p. After the Coalition of Jobs and 
Cyril, these i&veetivet were mutually forgotten. The atjle of declamation must never becon* 
founded wnb the genuine sense which reupectabte euemiea entertain oi each other** merit. 
(Condi. tom. iii. p 15544 ) ' 
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tney instancy resolved to bestow on the flock of Ephesus the blesslttgb 
of a faithful shepherd. By the vigilance of Memnon, the churches were 
shut against them* and a strong garrison was thrown into the cathedral. 
The troops, under the command of Candidian, advanced to the assault’; 
the outguards were routed and put to the sword, but the placer weir im¬ 
pregnable ; the besiegers retired j their retreat was pursued by a vigo¬ 
rous sally; they lost their horses, and many of the soldiers were dan¬ 
gerously wpunded with dubs and stones. Ephesus, the city of the 
virgin, was defiled with rage and clamour, with sedition and blood ; the* 1 
rival synods darted anathemas and excommunications from their spiri¬ 
tual engines; and the court of Theodosius wasnerplexed by the adverse 
and contradictory narrativ«$fcf the Syrian andEgyptian factions. Du¬ 
ring a busy period of three months, the emperor tried every method, 
except the most effectual means of indifference and contempt, t&recon- 
eilo this theological quarrel. He attempted to remove or htfitnidate 
the leaders by a common sentence of acquittal or condemnation in¬ 
vested his representatives at Ephesus with ample power and military 
force; he summoned from either party eight chosen deputies to a free 
and candid conference in the neighbourhood of the capital, fhr from the 
contagion of popular frenzy. But the orientals refusal to yield, and 
the Catholics, proud of their numbers and of their Latin allies, rejected 
all terms of union or toleration. The patience of-Uje meek Theodosius 
was provoked, and he dissolved in anger this episegpfl fcgtqult, which 
at the distance of thirteen centuries assumegthe fester-able aspect«df the 
third oecumenical council) “ God is mp witness,” said the pious 
prince ," that I am not the author of this ednfusion. His providence 
“ will discern and punish the guilty. Return to your provinces and 
“ may your private virtues repair the misehief and scandal or your 
“ meeting.” They returned to their provinces; but the same .passions 
which had detracted the synod of Ephesus diffused oyer thee&st'ern 
world. After three obstinate and equal campaigns, John of Antioch 
and Cyril of Alexandria condescended,, to explain and embraced hut 
their seeming reunion must be imputed rather to prudence than to refe* 
sop, to the mutual lassitude rather than to the Christian charity of the 


patriarchs. •,» 

The Byzantine pontiff had instilled into~1&S rgyal ear a baleful pre¬ 
judice against the character and conduct off his Egyptian rival. Aa 
epistle of menace and ihvective,(2) which accompanied the summons, 
accused him as a busy, insolent, and envious priest, whq perplexed the 
simplicity et the faith, violated the peace of the church and state, and 
by his artful and separate addresses to the wife and sjster of Theodosius, 
presumed to suppose, or to scatter, the seeds of discord- in the imperial 
family. At the stern command of his sovereign, Cyril had repaired to 
Ephesus, where he was resisted, threatened, ant^confined, by the ma¬ 
gistrates in the interest of Nestorius and the orientals ; who assembled 
the troops of Lydia and Ionia to suppress the fanatic and disorderly 
train of the patriarch. Without expecting; the royal licence, he escaped 
from his guards, precipitately embarked, deserted the imperfect synod, 
and retired to his episcopal fortress of safety and independence. But 
his artful emissaries, both in the court and" city, successfully laboured 
to appease the resentment, and to conciliate the favour, of the emperor. 


0) S«e the Acts of the Synod of Ephesus, In the original Greek, and a Latin version almost 
contemporary (Concil. torn. Hi. p. 091—1339. with the Synod koti ad versus Tragsediatn I rental, 
tom. iv. p. 497-)> the Ecclesiastical Histories of Socrates (Itb. Vll. r. Si.), and Evagrfot 
(lib. i. e. 3—5 }, the Breviary of Libeiatus (in Concil tom. vl. p, 419—459. e, $, 6,), autMtoe 
Memoirs! Eccies. ofTillemont (tom. xiv. P- 377-487.). 

(9) Tapaxqv (<“7* the emperor In pointed language) ra ye tm <« 

srncXmrtfwv euBtflKtpun . ... tet Opaaureput vptvovrtp »j mptfietat .... 

K«I /iaXXer -tvvru* i)pi» opKoiwxiJt »pr ep ofXori/rof . . . . wowut umKkov (} xptlm 

. . . ,fWt» TWMftlenw, To T« twk fta»Aeu<» ieWtiv x<wp«fe.«. /JovXeoPa., wt owe oxmm 
o^apMfjr faepat evtom^ qotwr. 1 should l>e curious to know bow much Nestorlus phid tig 
those expressions so mortifying to Ins rival. 


ms 
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The feeble son of Arcadia! was alternately swayed by his wife wsdsia- 
«*r, by the eunuchs and women of the palace; superstition «Bd;«varlae 
were their ruling passions; end the orthodox, chxefe were assiduous in 
their endeavours to slam the former, and to gratify the latter.; Con¬ 
stantinople end the suburbs were sanctified with frequent monasteries, 
and the body abbots, Dalmatius and Eutyches,(l) bad devoted their seal 
and fidelity to the cause of Cyril, the worshipof Mary, and the unity of 
Christ, f iom tbe ftart ihoment of their monastic life, they had never 
•mingledwfth toe' world, or trade the profane ground of the -city. But 
in this awful moment Of toe danger of toe church, their vow was su- 
wersdded by a more sublime and indispensable duty. At the head of a 
long order of monks and hermits, who csfc&ed burning tapers in their 
hands, and toanted litanies to toe mother of God they proceeded from 
toeir monasteries to the palace. The people was edified and inflamed 
by extraordinary spectacle, and the trembling monarch listened to 
tne'p^yera and adjurations of toe saints, who boldly pronounced, that 
Xtorfe could-hope for salvation, unless they embraced the person and the 
meed of toe orthodox successor of Athanasius. At toe came time every 
avenue of the throne was assaulted with gold. Under the decent names 
of eulogiet ind frenedicttont, toe courtiers of both sexes were bribed ac¬ 
cording to the measure of their power and rapaciousness. But their 
incessant demands , despoiled the sanctuaries of Constantinople and 
Alexandria and.the"authority of toe patriarch was unable to silence 
the just murmur of Ms clOpgyjtlwt a debt of •60,000/. had already been 
contracted to support the expence of thi! Scandalous corruption.^) 
Pulcheria, who relieved her biother from the weight of an empire, was 
tlie firmest pillar of orthodoxy : and so intimate was the alliance between 
the thunders of the synod mad the whispers of toe court, that Cyril was 
jugurqd of success if he could displace one eunuch, and substitute another 
-in topfavour of Theodosius. Yet the Egyptian could not boast of a 
glorious or decisive victory. The emperor, with unaccustomed firmness, 
adhered to his promise of protecting toe innocence of the oriental 
bishops; and Cyril softened His anathemas, and confessed, with am¬ 
biguity and reluctance, a twofold nature of Christ, before he was per¬ 
mitted to satiate his revenge against the unfortunate Nestorius.(3) 

The rash and obstinate N eetorius, before the end of toe synod, was 
oppressed by Cyril, betrayed' by toe court, and faintly supported by his 
eastern friends. A sentiment of fear or indignation prompted him, 
whileit was yet time, to affect the glory of a voluntary abdication ;(4) 
his wish, or at least his request, was readily granted; he was conducted 
with honour from Ephesus to his old monastery'of Antioch j and after 
♦abort pause, his successors, Maximian and Proclus, were acknowledged 
«s the lawful bishops Of Constantinople. But in the silence of his cell, 
toe degraded patnarfch'could no longer resume toe innocence aad ae- 


(Q Eutyeh«*;'th* herestarch Eutych/v, Is honourably named by C>rU mb frieud, * mist. 
Bud tbs strennolis,defender of (M faith. Hie brother, the abbot Uatmatlua, I* iikewise em¬ 
ployed to bind the emperor ;md bU hit chamberlain* terrlbUi coujaraitone. Synodlcou. c. 
SWT. In ConcU. tom. Iv. p. «7. , ,, 

(S) Cterid $sl hlc edut contristaqtur, quod eeclesia Alexandrine nndata lit (nyu* $wia 
tnrbehe; at debet prtetqr Hia quafykipc uaaandw tint auri libra* miHe quldgiuta*. Et 
judao e| scriptum e*t at prwstet ; »ed de tut edwesia pr»*u avamie quernm noitl, &c. This 
durian* Sad ordinal letter, from Cyril'* arebdeacon to hi* creatuM m near bishop of Con¬ 
stantinople, baa teen unaetiuuntabiy preserved in an old Latin version (Synodlcon, c. 903. 
- *. Ir. p 465-‘468 ). The tuaak li almost dropped, and the sstais speak the bonetc 

‘ * temt and confederacy. ’ 

Ion* negotiations that succeeded the synod of Ephuns are diffusely ««laf*d1n the 
otiBsal ietaTConcii. tom. ill. p. 1530—1771. ad do. wrt. and the Syqadk -..q, lotom. iv.), 
SocnSt, (Hk\ik e. 98. 33. 40. 41.) Evagrtos ((lb. i. o. 6-8. tt VLtMMfii 7-10.j, 
.Tidemont, (Mem. Eccle*. tom. xtv. p. 487—676.). The most pstfeu reader will thank me for 
rom pressing so touch nonsense and falsehood In a few Hue*. * 

C4) Aiwov rv av8eq8«rro | r, vrrtrpami KttTa to outers* ewavuerXewnti posoornpio*. Evagri us, 
lib. 1. c. 7. The original letters In the Syuodlcou (c. xv *4—*6) justify the appearance of 
a voluntary resignation, which i* asserted by Ebed-ietu, a NditorUu writer, spud Asscman, 
filbltot. Orientate, tom til, p 299—302. 
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cority of « private monk., The post he cegretted, he wasdisccotom 
with the present, aod the future he hud reason to dread: the p^ent 
bishop* successively disengaged Jtheir cause from hie unpopular oiu|{ 
and each dojr de we eee d .the oumhef of the *)Mr tffcwani 

Nestoriue as tire ccndessor jif thefuith. After a,residence Ut A; aiggh! 
four yean, the hand of Tbeodoriussubseribed an edict^l) wki<shrii&kl_ 
him with Simon the magician, proscribed his opiiioni ana fiiljtawwp, 
condemned his writings to the flam^ and hwm$& his person Jn$ to 
Petra in Arabia* and at length to Oasis, one of the it lands of the Libyf a. 
deaert^S) Beoluded froth the church and from the world, the exile vr0 
still pursued by the rage of bigotry and war* A wandering tribe of the. 
Blemmyes or Nubians mvafiqj^Ma solitary prison j in their retreat they 
dismissed a crowd of useless captives ) but no sooner had Nestoriu* • 
reached the hanks of toe. Nile, than he would gladly have escaged from 
a Roman and orthodox city to the milder servitude of the aayage^'jffie 
flight was punished as a new crime: toe soul of the patriarch irapfred 
the civil and ecclesiastical powers of Egypt; the magistrates, to»ig#l» 
diers, the monks, devoutly tortured the enemy of Christ and St. Cyril j 
and, as far as the confines of Ethiopia, the heretic was alternately 
dragged and recalled, till bis aged body was broken by the hardships 
and accidents of these reiterated journeys. Yetbis mmd rwas etjulyii- 
dependent and erect; the president pf Tuebris was awed by his 
lettersj he survived the Catholic tyrant of Alexandria/ a nd! after six* 


teen years' banishment, the synod of CWc«|U>JQ wo»|jJ $#*$?!• have re¬ 
stored him to the honours, or at least to fhe^pmjdunion pf thecEuyob. 
The death of Nestorius prevented his obedience to their welcome sum¬ 
mons ;(3) and his disease might afford some colour to toe scandalous 
report, that his tongue, the organ of blasphemy, had been oaten by the 
worms. He was buried in a city of Upper Egypt, known by the namcp 
of Chemnis, or Panopolis, or Akinin ;(4) jjut toe immortal police Sf 
the Jacobites has persevered for age*, to am stones against liis 
chre, and to propagate the foolish tradition, that it was never ifuto^sd 
by the rain of heaven, which equally descends on toe righteous and toe 
ungodiy.(5) Humanity may drop a tear on the fate of Nestorius ; yet 
justice must observe, that he suffered the persecution which he had ap¬ 
proved and infiicted.(6) 

The death of the Alexandrian primate,, #&$*., a reign of thirty-two 
years, abandoned the Catholics to toe inteipjperanee of zeal, ana the 


( 1 ) See the imperial letter* tn the Aet* of the Synod of Epbein*. (Concil. tear. HI. p. 
1730—1735 ) The odion* name of SLmofiiaif*, which was affixed to the disclpfcsof this 
rtparuiovs iitaaxaXim was designed irs au ovetfaet opadAqfcvrqt aiwviov tswopevou* 
TtjAwpuxjf Tmf afiaprtifiaTtm, kcm M>|T« fioin-ar Ttpmpicn, purr* Bavtsvras 'tertptat «to? Air«fpx*i*. 
Vet these were Christians I who differed only hr mine* and in shadow*., 

> (2) Tne metaphor of island* is applied by the grave civlUgppfPandes. lib. xlvtU. tit. axil, 
leg. vli.) to those happy spate which are discriminated by waterand verdure from the Lybtan 
*sands. Three of these under the common name of Oasis, or Alvahxt—1. The temple of Ju¬ 
piter Ammon. 2 , the middle Oasis, three days’Journey to Urn west of Lyoo polls. 3. The 
southern, where Nestorius was bauished, in the drst climate, and only three days'Journey 
Oom the couQues of Nubia. See a learned note of MichfcelM (ad Descrlpt/ASgypt. AtmlfWV. 

(3) 1 be invitation of Nestorius to the synod of Chaicedoa, fs related by Zaeberlas, hilbop 
of Uelitene, (Evagrius, Kb. 11. c. 2. Assetnan. Dibllot. Orient, tom. li. p. 55,) cad toe famous 
Xenalas or Ptalloxenus, bishop of Hlerapolis, (Asseman. Bftonot. orient, tom. it. p, 40, Sic.) de¬ 
nied by Evagrius and Asseman, and stoutly maintained by fa Croze. (Thesaur. Eplstol. tom. 
Hi. p. 181, dec.) The Act is not Improbable 1 yet It wae the interest of the Ifonopbysltes to 
spread the invidious report; and Eutychlus (tom. IL p. 12.) affirms, that Nestorius died 
after an exile of seven yean, and consequently ten years before the synod of Chalcedou. 

(4) Commit d’Anville, (Memoire sur I’Egypte, p. 191.) Kocock. (Description of the Blit, 
vo). i, p. 76.) Abulfeda, (Descript. Egypt, p. 14.) and bis commentator MlcMm*, (N«4.,P- 
78—85.) and the Nubian Geographer, (p. 42 .) who mention*, tn the twelfth century, tberutes 
and the sugar-canes of Akinin- 

(5) Eatycbiuf, (Anmd. tom. li. p. 12 .) and Gregory Bar-Hebrasus, of Abu>phatagl«r, Asee- 
man. tom. U. n 516.) represent the credulity of the tenth and thirteenth centuries. , ‘ 

(6) w« are obliged to Evagrius (lib, 1 . c. 7.) for some extracts from the letter* ofNew 
tortus; bnt the lively plctxn of bis suffering* is treated with Insult by the hard and stupM 
fanatic. 
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abuse of victory.(i) The MortopAisite doctrine (one incarnate nature) 
was rigorously preached in the churches of Egypt and the monasteries 
of the east; the primitive Creed of Apollinaris was protected by the 
sanctity or Cyril; and the name of Eutyches, his venerable friend, has 
been applied to the sect most adverse to the Syrian heresy of Nestorius. 
His rival Eutyches eras the abbot, or archimandrite, or superior of three 
hundred monks j but the opinions of a simple and illiterate recluse 
might have expired in the pell where he had slept above seventy years, 
if the resentment or indiscretion of Flavian, the Byzantine pontiff, had 
not exposed the scandal to the eyes of the Christian world. His do¬ 
mestic synod was instantly convened, their proceedings were sullied with 
clamour and artifice, ana the aged heretie^ftfs surprised into a seeming 
confession, that Christ had not derived hbnbody from the substance of 
the ’Vfoagin Mary. Prom their partial decree Eutyches appealed to a 
generajHcopneil: «nd his cause was vigorously asserted by his godson 
Chryilphius, the reigning eunudh of the palace, and his accomplice 
Diosborns, who had succeeded to the throne, the creed, the talents, and 
the vices, of the nephew of Theophilus. By the special summons of 
Theodosius, the second synod of Ephesus was judiciously composed of 
ten metropolitans aim ten bishops from each of the six diocesses of the 
eastern empire: some exceptions of favour or merit enlarged the num- 
ber tooneiundred, and thlrty^ve; and the Syrian Barsumas, as the 
chief and!^»i^seni|tivo of the monks, was invited to sit and vote with 
the successowMK thespbst|ifa But the despotism of the Alexandrian 
patriarch again oppressed freedom of debate; the same spiritual 
and carnal weapons were agtin drawn iron} the arsenals of Egypt; the 
Asiatic veterans, a band o? archers, served under the orders of Dios- 
corus; and the more formidable monks, whose minds were inaccessible 
tOvreaspn or mercy, besieged the doors of the cathedral. The general, 
aim, as it should seem, the Unconstrained voice of the fathers, accepted 
the faith and even the anathemas of Cyril ,* and the heresy of the two 
natives was formally condemned, in the persons and writings of the 
most learned orientals. “ May those who divide Christ be divided with 
“ the sword; may they be hewn in pieces, may they be burnt alive l” 
were the charitable wishes of a Christian synod.(2) The innocence and 
sanctity of Eutyches were acknowledged without hesitation: but the 

S refetes, more especially those-of Thrace and Asia, were unwilling to 
epose their, patriarch for^fae use or even the abuse of this lawful juris¬ 
diction*. They embraced the knees of Dioscorus, as he stood with a 
threatening aspect on the footstool of his throne, and conjured him to 
forgive the offences, and to respect the dignity, of his brother. “ Do 
“ you mean to raise a sedition ?” exclaimed the relentless tyrant. “Where 
“ are the officers?” j^t4hese words a furious multitude of monks and 
soldiers, with slaves, rinds words, and chains, burst into the church : tike 
trembltisg bishops hid thetaiselves behind the altar, or under the benches,. 
-and as they were not inspired‘*ith the zeal of martyrdom, they succes¬ 
sively suhsmbM a blank paper, which was afterward filled with the con¬ 
demnation of the Byzantine pontiff. Flavian was instantly delivered 
to the wild beasts of this spiritual amphitheatre: the monks were stimu¬ 
lated by the voice and example of BarsumaB to avenge the injuries of 

s * *' .. 

1)1*1 CytiUum dam yiveret, auctortttte sua efi'ecisse, ne ftityetiianlimua et Monopliy- 
*Harmn error in nervitm epuuperet: Wque verurii pnto... aftyuo . .. bonesto mudo 
*iraAtf>to&av cewnerat. The teamed Put caution* Jabiontki did not always speak tbe whole 
MW. <Stp dyrilio leniu* omnltiu egf, quam si tecum aut cam attls ret taujus probe gnarft 
et amiMeran icttinmtorbus semwnes privatos conferrem, (Thenar. Bpmol. La Crosian, 
tom. TSm 1ST, 1S8.) anexeelleiit key to his dissertations mi, the Nestor Ian controversy I , 

CJt) Aajta tvvoiot «<«■«»> apes, «tww Ewefliov, oi^-ot x«q ovrot m Jw yaew ti* 

suepnfc uqteik . ■. « Tie tepi tteo* ayodejms. At tbe request erf 1 OkFscflfns, those who were 
not able to rwr (fimpat), spttcbed ontihelrtwnds, At Clmloedoa, this orientals disclaimed 
the** acclamations ; but tbe Egyptians more consistently declared touto tarn , tots ennyioo 
SKI Mtr XSTO/USV. <COBCil. tow. fv. p. 1012.) * 
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Christ: it id said that the patriarch of Alexandria reviled, end buffeted. 
And kicked, and trampled his brothef of Constantinople ;jfl) it is cer¬ 
tain, that the victim, before he eould reach the. place of^lfi? exile, ex¬ 
pired, on the third day, of the wounds and bruises whichhehed received 
at Ephesus. This second synod has been justly branded as a gang of 
robbers and assassins; yet the accusers of £>ioscorns would magnify,3ns 
violence, to alleviate the cowardice and inconstancy of their own be? 
haviour. * - 

The faith of Egypt had prevailed: hut the vanquished party was 
supported by the same pppe who encountered without fear the hostile 
rage of Attua and Gensenc. The theology of Leo, his famous tome or 
epistle on the mystery o f jjh fi incarnatiod, had been disregarded by the 
synod of Epheaus ; his auspprity, and that of the Latin church, was in¬ 
sulted in his legates, who escaped from slavery and death to relate the 
melancholy tale of the tyranny of Dioscorus and the martyvdam of 
Flavian. His provincial synod annulled the irregular In’ocemjhgs of 
Ephesus; but As this step was itself irregular, he solicited thimpFoea- 
tion of a general council in the free aud orthodox provineesw Italy. 
From his independent throne, the Roman bishop spoke and acted with¬ 
out danger, as the head of the Christians, anejtkis dictates were ob¬ 
sequiously transcribed by Placidia and her son/Valentin iari; who ad¬ 
dressed their eastern colleague to restore the ; peace,ana unity of the 
church. But the pageant of oriental royalty.'Waa*ni:yveA J .vrith equal 
dexterity by the hand of the eunuch; andTbeqttriius ewpSrpron ounce, 
without hesitation, that the churah'SwtK^ready peaceful and trium¬ 
phant, and that the recent dame had* heed extinguished'by the just 
punishment of the Nestorians. Perhaps the Greeks would he still in¬ 
volved in the heresy of the Monophysites, if the emperor’s horse had 
not fortunately stumbled; Theodosius expired, his orthodox sister, 
Pulclieria, with a nominal husband, sncc^eded to the throne ;„-,Cbrwea- 
phius was burnt, Dioscorus was disgraced, ijie exiles were redsjled^wid 
tlie tome of Leo was subscribed-by the oriental bishops. Yet the pope 
was disappointed in his favotuite project of a Latin council^ die dis¬ 
dained to preside in the Greek synod, which was speedilv asserhbled at 
Nice in Bithynia; his legates required, in a peremptory tbne, thepte- 
sence of the emperor: and the wary fathers were transported to Chal- 
cedon under the immediate eye of Marcian and the senate of Constan¬ 
tinople. A quarter of a mile from the .Tffracfan Bosphorus, the*church 
of St. Euphemia was built on the summit of a gentle though lofty as¬ 
cent: the triple structure was celebrated as a prodigy of arty and the 
boundless prospect of the land and sea might have raised the mind ef a 
sectary to the contemplation of the God of the universe. Six hundred 
and thirty bishops were ranged in order in the nave of the bhurch ; but 
the patriarchs of the east were preceded by the legates, of wholft the 
third was a simple priest; and the place of honour’was reserved for 
twenty laymen of consular or senatorlan rank. The gospeh^as osten¬ 
tatiously displayed iu the centre, but the rule of faith was defined by 
the papal and imperial ministers. Who moderated the thirteen sessions 
of the council of Cholcedon.(S) Their partial interposition silenced the 


(1) EX»y« it (Enieblu*, bishop of Dorylwim) w 4>\a3ia»b» nai avaio«0>prai 

irp os AtocKopoi w&ovpnvor r* ■« i aud Ctitw testimony of EvilfrlM (lib. li. c. t) 

1, amplified by the historian Znnara*, (tom. II. 1H>. xill. p. 44.) who aiflrma that Dloscorna 
kicked like a wild a»s. Hitt the language of Ubctatus (Brev cV IS. In Coticil. tom. vl. p. 
458.) is more cantioni: and the Acti of Chajcedon, which lavish the uahies of homicide, 
Cain. &c. do not justify so (totaled a chance. The monk Barthm**)* m*«y partlcuhuriy ac» 
CHted—ttfdofe tu» penlaptop Qk«ui*i/<?r avrat «rrmc« *«« tlM, tyogW. (vopcil. WB. IV. p. 

iris.) I 

ft) llie act* of the Council of Cbalcedmi, (Concit. tom. tv. p. 761~a01iy c«mpreb*pd 
ihose of Epbeant. (p. 890—1189 ) which again contbrite the synod of Con*ta«tl#ople under 
I'lHvian t (tt. 930—107*.) and it requires some attention to dtiesgun Uda douWeiirvo)mlo« 
Tbo whhle bqeineti of Butycbea, Flavian, and Diotcorua, it related by Bvafrtns (Kb. I. c.g. 
». and lib. it, c. 1—4.) and Liberate (Brev. e. 11—14. Once more, W4 nlmoit for U« but 


la m<>re particuhu 

Hr. (CellOil. tOm. 



4U3 THE DECLINE AND FALL 

Intemperate shouts «hd execrations, which degraded the episcopal 
•gravity: but, on the formal ae&satton of the legatee, Bioscdrus wee 
compelled tb descend from hie ihrene to the rank of a criminal, already 
condemned in the opinion of his Judges. The orientals, lent adverse to 
Nestorius than to Cyril, accepted the Romans as their deliverers: 
Thrace, and PontuS, and Asia, were exasperated against the murderer 
of Flavian, end the new. patriarchs of Constantinople and Antioch se¬ 
cured their places by the sacrifice of their benefactor. The bishops of 
Palestine, Macedonia,;and Greece, were attached to the faith of Cyril; 
but in the face of the synod, in the heat of the battle, the leaders, with 
their obsequious train, passed from the right to the left wing, and de¬ 
cided the victory by this - seasonable desertion. Of the seventeen suf¬ 
fragans who wiled from Alexandria, foac were tempted from their al¬ 
legiance, and* the thirteen, foiling prostrate on the ground, implored 
the Mgarcyof the council, with sighs and tears, and a pathetic declara¬ 
tion;rose, if they yielded, they would he massacred, on their return to 
•Egypt^ lby the indignant people. A tardy repentance was allotted to 
«xpiftte%he guilt or error of the accomplices of Dioscorus; but their 
sins were accumulated on his head; he neither asked nor hoped for 
pardon, and the mocMution of those who pleaded for a general amnesty, 
was drowned in thp^njpvailing cry of victory and revenge. To save the 
reputationof hjskte|iherent% some perumsl offences.were skilfully 
detected-* hurrah. and illegal excommunication of the pope, and his 
contumatiwnferefustd. ^ whLMbhe w detained a prisoner) to attend the 
summons of the tffpfo* wWirawere introduced to prove the special 
foets of his pride, avarice, aha-cruelty: and the fathers heard with ab¬ 
horrence, that the alms of the church were lavished on the female dan¬ 
cers, that his palace, and even his bath, was open to the prostitutes of 
Alexandria, and that the infamous Pansophia, or Irene, was publicly en- 
tertjsiQpd as the concubin* bf&he patriarchal) 

For^these scandalous offenses Dioscorus was deposed by the synod, 
and banished by the emperor: but the purity of his faith was declared 
in the presence, and with the tacit 'ppprabfttion, of the fathers. Their 
prudence supposed, rather than pronouoced, the heresy of Eutyches, 
who was never summoned before their tribunal; and they sat silent 
and abashed, when a bold Af onophysite, casting at their feet a volume 
of Cyril, challenged them to anathematize in ms person the doctrine of 
the saint. If we fairly perpse the acts of Chalcedon as they are re¬ 
corded by the orthodox party, (2) we shall find that a great majority of 
the bishops embraced the simple unity of Christ; ana the ambiguous 
concession, that he was formed op ok fkom two natures, might imply 
either their previous existence, or their subsequent, confusion, or some 


time,! appeal to the illllgenee of TlUemont, (Mem. Ecclet. tom. xr. p 470—719.) < g&* annate 
v of teh>pwa and Vagi will acco^npany roe mneb farther on my long and laborious Jonrnr; ■ 

(1) MaXwra 4 wepifiorfrat Har4o<pi.a »j KaXovptrp Opclvq (perbapa E»f l»q), irepi qcicat 6 iro» 
Xuapfipturo^rtit AAegayiptuv itfuot «<pn*t*puvn» a'vrqf ttxat -on tpatrtov iitp.vtjp.erot. (Con 
ell. tom. Iv. p. 1*76.—A specimen of the wli and malice of the people I* preserved In the 
Greek Anthology (Kb. it. c. a, p I8S. edit, yreehel), although the application iraa unknown to 
the editor Brodteua. The natneleu eplgnunmatlst Alee* a tolerable pan, by confounding the 
episcopal astntailon of “ Peace be to all 1” with die gen nine or corrupted name of the bishop’* 
concubine. 

Eipqyq irarrttrvir onmAnetifw tfreXffirk, 

Pm Surareu q, porar trior «x*> t 

1 sm ignorant whether (he patriarch, who teem* to have been n' jeatonii lover, ia the Cimon 
of j preceding epigram, ymoee w*oc »crq*ct was viewed with eovj atm wonder by Prtaput 



to reverence the Infatllhtlityof synod* may try to aacertaiu their tense. The 
; wem attended by partial or careless acriboa, who dimmed their copies retrod 
i» Greek MSS. are tujiled with the Arise and proscribed reading of « tmr 

n in < jma \ ^ t «..i A«« > l »d iii4. -__, a _ 


which *m revised (A. I*. 5.(0 \ fay Hnations, a Roman, priest, fhrtn.UK neat mss. or the 
k«o<^qTM at Constantinople, (Ducange, C. P. Christiana,:11b tv, p. J«.)a faroousmoiiMtery 
of Latins, Greek*, and Sytiana. see Coneli. tom. iv. p. IMS—Me. and Vagi Critics, tom. 
it. p 3te, fci 


temgeroup interval tee co; 

tipu flf the God* The Bssim t 
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y, perimps sincerely, subscribed: but they pretested/«a tiro 
successive,aepetes, that it wtasneither eMtadientnorlawfultetehsa**Sv>« 
the wared laediuerics which bid been fixed 'rirNioe, (hantattttaetohf, 
and. Ephtesus, eccorfiiag tothe rule of Scripture and tradition. -Atlength 
they yielded to the importunities of their masters, but their inflatable 
decree, after it had beejft^jutified with deliberate votes and vehement 
acclamations, was overti^MjdK 'In the next session by the opposition of 
the legates and their oriental friends, ft was in vain that a mtdtttttle 
of episcopal voices repeated in chorus, “ The definition of tht^Ht#era is 
“ orthodox and immutable 1 The heretics me now discovered! Ana- 
“ thoma to the Nestorians i Let them departfrom the synod k£0 them 
" repair to Rome l’\2) The legates threatened, the emperor %as abso¬ 
lute, and a committee of eighteen bishops prepared a new decree, which 
was imposed fijh the reluctant assembly. In tramame of the fourth ge- 
neral council, tee Christ in one person, but fif two natures, was an¬ 
nounced to the Catholic world: an invisible $io jps drawn between 
the heresy of ApoUinaris and the frith ef'St. Cyril* and^he road to 
paradise, a bridge as sharp as a rasd t>AMte ;SU»d«Mkd Wtee abyss by 
the master-hand of tee theological uml, ’ Jratefr tern cehturies of 
blindness and servitude, Europe received her religious opinions from 
the oracle of the Vatican ; ana the same doctrine", 'already varnished 
with the rust of antiquity, was admitted without dispute into the creed 
of tee reformers, who disclaimed the s uprem acy of the Roman pontiff. 
The synod of Chaleedon still triumphs jpHjfc protestant cburcfeete&but 
the ferment of controversy has subside^ 'sJ&l the most pious C^riMans 
of the present day are igndteht or Sateless of their own beliefboqcern- 
ing the mystery of the incarrthtioiifw' ■* 

Far different was the temper of the Greeks and Egyptians under tee 
orthodox reigns of Leo and Marcian. Those pious emperors enforced 
with arms and edicts tee symbol of theiriqith ;(3) and it was declared 
by the conscience or honour of five hundred bishops, that the decrees 
of the synod of Chaleedon might be lawfully supported, even with blood. 
The Catholics observed with satisfaction, that the same synod was odious 
bote to the Nqrtprian8 and the Monojraysites ;(4) but tee Nestorians 
were less angry, or less powerful, and the east was distracted by tec 


were less angry, or less powerful, and the east was distracted by tec 
obstinate and sanguinary seal of the Monophysites. Jerusalem was Oc¬ 
cupied by an army of monks ; in the name of the one incarnate nature, 
they pillaged, they burnt, they murdered j the feepulchre of Christ was 

t 

a lt Is darkly represented in thp microscope of Pctavlns (tom. v. IIS. ill. c. 5.); yet tbo 
theologian is himself afraid—he quls furtasse luperva can earn, et nlmls anxnm putet 
htjnpmodi vocuJnrum tuqulfbkiuem, et ah typtituti theoJoglcl gravitate alteBam (p. 1M.). 

(2) E/$epa-av tj 6 afwr K/nvr«irio ij awep^o/uefa . ... ot aeriXiptra oa»Mf>oi 'teymmu, at 
am\eYaiiT« N«<rTOpt«eot nnv, ot ovr*X«70vrev et* Pom nrwiM’t*. (Condi. tom. if. p. 
IMS.) tivagrius and l.ibemu* present only the plsctd nee of the synod, sad discreetly slide 
over these embers suppositot cinere doloso. 


(p 1809 1811.1831 ), the eoirespondence of Leo with the provincial synods outherevelMtlmi 
of Alexandria <p. 1330.) 

(4) Pnotlos (or rather the Eptqgtus of Alexandria) confesses, la a Sue parage, the saeet- 
mn colour ofjtjus double charge against Pope Lev uud hls syoodof Chaleedon (jHMiot, cod. 
US. p. 1%), He waged a double war against the enemies of the church, and wounded either 
foe with tbs darts of his adversary—*«vw\hqh«r Pthtm rovr amwahovt tVvrpwkt* Against 
KsstMhw he seemed to introduce the #w%vtrtt of the MouopftysiM*: agatutt eutyehes he ap¬ 
pealed to countenance the snrrwcwr ttufopa of the Nestorians. The apologist claims a 
charitable interpretation for the saints; if the same had been extended to the heretics, the 
sound of the controversy would have been lost Its the air. 
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defiled with Mood ; end the gate* Off the city were guarded in tumul¬ 
tuous rebellion against the troops of the emperor. After the disgrace 
and exile of Dioscorus, tha-wEgyptians still regretted their spiritual 
father; and detested the usurpation of his successor, who was intro*’ 
duoed by the fathers of Chalcedon. The throne of Proterius was sup* 
ported by a guard of two thousand soldiers; he waged a five years' war 
against the people of 'Alexandriaand on the first intelligence of the 
death of MaroiAn, he became the vlctihi of their zeal. On the third day 
before the festival of Easter, the patriarch was besieged in the cathedral, 
apd tnurdered in the baptistery. The remains of his mangled corpse 
were delivered (p the flames, and his ashes to the wind: and the deed 
was inspired'by ftke vision of a pretended .aft&el: an ambitious monk, 
who, under the name of Timothy the Cat^T* succeeded to the place 
and opinions orDioscorus. This deadly superstition was inflamed, on 
either aide, by the principle and the practice of retaliation: in the pur¬ 
suit of- a rnetaphvsical quarrel, many thousands (£) were slain, and the 
Christians of every degree were deprived of the substantial enjoyments 
of social life, and ofthein visible gifts of baptism and the holy com* 
munion. Perhaps an extravagant fable ef tne times may conceal an 
allegorical picture'of tjt&e fanatics, who tortured eachotfcpr, and them¬ 
selves. “ Under the Cbnsulship of Venantius and Celer," says a grave 
bishop, “ the people of Alexandria, and all Egypt, were seized with a 
“ strange and diabolical frtesyc great and smau, slaves and freemen, 
“ monks and Clergy, the-iptiv^s of%ihe land, who imposed the synod of 
Chalcedon, lost tlieir ^peecK'kncl reason, barked nkedogs, and tore, 
“ with their own teeth, the flesh from their hands and arms/’(3) 

The disorders of thirty years at length produced the famous Heno- 
ticon(4) of the emperor *2feno, which in his reign, and in that of 
Anastasiua, was signed by all the bishops of the east, under the penalty 
of degradation and exile, if thdy rejected or infringed this salutary and 
fundlmiental law. The clergy may smile op groan at the presumption 
of a laymen-who defines the'articles ofTalfh: yet if he stoops to the 
humiliating task, his mind is less irifectecPby prejudice or interest, and 
the authority of the magistrate can only be maintained by the concord 
of the people. It is in ecclesiastical story, that Zeno appears less con¬ 
temptible ; and I am not able to discern any Manichuean or Eutychian 
guilt in the generous saying of Anastasius, that it was unworthy of an 
emperor to persecute the Worshippers of Christ mid the citizens of 
Rome. The Henoticon was most pleasing to the Egyptians; yet the 
smallest blemish has not been‘described by the jealous and even the 
jaundiced eyes of our orthodox schoolmen, and it accurately represents 
the Catholic faith of the incarnation, without adopting or disclaiming the 
peculiar terms or tenets of the hostile sects. A solemn anathema is pro¬ 
nounced against Nestorius and Eutychee; against all heretics by wW 
Christ is divided, or confounded, or reduced to a phantom. Without de¬ 
fining the number or the article of thfe word nature, the pure system of St. 
Cyril, the feith of Nice, Constantinople, and Ephesus, is respectfully 
confirmed; but, instead of bowing at the name of the fourth council, the 
subject is dismissed by the censure of all contrary doctrines, if any such 
have been taught either elsewhere or at Chalcedon. Under this am- 


(1) AtXavpet, from Uit nocturnal expedition*, hr darkneee end diefcqtae be crept round ’ 
i lie edit of tbe gmflettery. aud “wUlepered the revelation to bii riumberliwbrethren rTheodor. 
Lector ftp. i. 

(3) ♦own* v* ftlpMwki fwpiem atfiurwt ir\tjvn aoXvvOtfwa i *9 jaovw f*i» rpt'elX® *o< 
arrow tow Sweat* the hyperbolic (autuageof tne HetMMemt. 

(3) See the Chronicle of Victor Tiuwettda, in the LeettawM Antigu* d CanUin*, repu. 

bttohed by teenage, torn. 1 . p. 5S6. , 4 

(4) The Henoticou i» tnuucrfbed by Bvafrina <lib. HI. e. W»), and tranttoted fcy Liberatua 
(Urev. c. xvl|i ). P&gt (Cntlca, tom. U. p. 414.) and Aaaeqidk (81W161. Oftout. tom. i. p, 
543 ) are satisfied that it to free from heresy; bnt Petavtus (Ootpiat. Thy>l0f- that.’ v. lib. i. 
e. 15. p. 40.) most unaecouatably afltrmv Cbatcedouenaem ascivit. An adversary JWvo 


be had never read the Henoticon. 
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biguous expression, the Mends -and enemies of the last bjtkh! might 
unite in a silent embrace. The most reasonable Christian* ecouieaeed 
in this mode of toleration; but their reason was feeble and iucon* ■ 
stant, and their obedience was despised as timid nod servile bythe 
vehement spirit of their brethren. Qn$p subject whjcb engrossed the 
thoughts and discourses of men, it was difficult to preserve an exact 
neutrality; a book, a sermon, a prayer, rekindled the flame of contro¬ 
versy* and the bonds of communion, were alternately broken and re» 
newed by the private animosity of the bishops?* The, space between 
Nestorius and Eutychea was filled by a thousand shades of language and 
opinion ; the aeepkali (I) of Egypt, and the Roman pontiffs, of equal 
valour, though of unequal strength, may be found at two extremities of 
the theological scale. TheaCaphali, without a king or a bishop, were 
separated above three hundred years from the patriarchs of Alexandria, 
who had accepted the communion of Constantinople, without .exacting 
a formal condemnation of the synod of Chalcedon. For accepting the 
communion of Alexandria, without a formal approbation of the^ame 
synod, the patriarchs of Constantinople were anathematized by the popes. 
Their inflexible despotism involved the most orthodox of the Greek 
churches in this spiritual contagion, denied or doubted the validity of 
their sacramentf,(2) and fomented, thirty-five years, the schism of the 
east and west, till they finally abolished the memory of four Byzantine 
pontiffs, who had dared to oppose the supremacy of St. Peter.(3) Before 
that period, the precarious truce of Copst^t^^lqimd;Egyptnad been * 
violated by the zeal of the rival prelatln^^M%^iiim,-Whq was sus¬ 
pected of the Nestorian heresy, asserted *%disgrace and exile,, the sy¬ 
nod of Chalcedon, while the successor of Cyril would have, purchased its 
overthrow with a bribe of two thousand pounds of gold. 

In the fever of the times,' the sense, or rather the sound of a syl¬ 
lable, was sufficient to disturb the peace of an empire. The Tut** 
gion(4) (thrice holy,) Holy, holy, holy. Lord God of ffosts i jpmsb* 
posed, by the Greeks, to be 4fce identical hymn which the. ws0manA 
cherubim eternally repeat before the-riirone of God, and which, otaut 
the middle of the fifth century, was miraculously revealed to the church 
of Constantinople. The devotion of Antioch soon added, who was cru- 
otfird for us ! and this grateful address, either to Christ alone, or to the 
whole Trinity, may be justified by the rules 4>f theology, and has heen 
gradually adopted by the Catholics of the p*st and west. But it had 
been imagined by a Monophysite bishop :(5) the gift of an enemy was at 
first rejected as a dire and dangerous blasphemy, und the rash innova* 
tion had nearly cost the emperor Anastasius his throne and hislife.(6) 


(1) See Reuaudot. (Hist. Patriarch. Alex. p. 133.151. 115. 135-44?.) They were recon¬ 
ciled by the care of Mark I, (A. D. 799 -819 ) he promote*their jCliletV-to the bishopric* of 
Athnbis and Talba,(perhaps lava; tee d’Anville, p. 88. andSupplied the sacrament*, which 
bad failed for want of an episcopal ordination. 

(i) l>e his quo* baptlxavit quo* ordimvlt Acaciua, znqjorunt traditions con facta nf et veram 
prieclpue reilglosss inHeitudini coHgruait) prabemuasiue diffleiiltste medicinam (<isbtsins, nt 
epl*t. 1. ad Kuphemluin, concll. tom. v. 88$) The offer of a medicine proves the disease, 
and number* must have perished before thearrivsfof the Roman pliysiotan. Tiltemont him* 
self (Mem. Eceles, tom. xvl. p. 378. 642, be.) is shocked at the proud and uncharitable temper 
of the pope* i they are uow glad, says he, to invoke St. Flavian of Antioch, Ft. Ettas of Jeru¬ 
salem, $<v to whom the)r refused common ion whilst upon earth, Rut cardinM Raronlu* U 
Arm and hard as the reck of tst Peter. 

(3) Their names were erased from the diptych of the church: ex vcnerabllt dlptycbo, in 
quo pits memorise transitum ad cesium babeiitlum eptacoporum vocabuis contluentur (Con¬ 
cll. tom. 14. p. 1848.) This ecclesiastical record was therefore equivalent to the book of life. 

(4) Petaviu* (Dogmat. 1 beolpg. tom. v, lib. v. c. 2—4. p, *17—S5#5) and riUeniunt Mem. 

Eccles. tom. aiv. p. ". . ' " ' --- 

the twelve centuries 1 
fore the bishop add p 

heard the angel* king 1 * 3 4 - - ----■ . „ . , 

(Si Peter Onapheu*. the fuller (a trade which he had exercised 10 hie monastery,) patriate* 
of Antfoch.%&lM!$<i* sttwy Is discussed in the Aunata of Pagi, 4.1). 4T7--48*.) and a 
dlHartallotfUf Jl, 4e Valois, at the end of his fevtgriu*. 

(0) The trottMes 'under rue men of Anastasius pius 



must he gathered from the chronicles of 


flBS 
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The people of CMeU&tiaepfe were devoid of any rational principles of 
freedom; hut they held, a* a lawful eause of rebellion, the colour of a 
* livery is the races, or th$ jmlatur of a mystery in the schools. The 
Trisagiou, with and without this obnoxious addition, was chanted in 
the cathedral by two advene choirs* and* when their lungs* were 
exhausted* they had recourse to the more solid arguments of sticks and 
stones; the abettors Were punished by the emperor* and defended by 
the patriarch; ana the crown and the mitre were staked on the event 
of this momenta* quarrel. The streets were instantly crowded with 
innumerable swarms of man* women* and children; the legions of 
monks* in tegular array* marched, and shouted* and fought ait their 
head**-*" Christians I Hut is the day of martyrdom; let ue not desert 
“ ofcr spiritual father; anathema to the Matuchsean tyrant; he is un- 
" worthy to reign." Such was the Catholic cry; and the galleys of 
Anastasias lay upon, their oars before the palace* till the patriarch had 
pardoned his penitent* and hushed the waves of the troubled multi* 
tude, The triumph of Macedonia* was checked by a speedy exile; but 
the zeal of bis nock was again exasperated by the same question,— 
Whether one of tUe Trinity had heen crucified ? On this momentous oc¬ 
casion*. the blue 4nd%reen factions of Constantinople suspended their 
discord* and the civil and military powers were annihilated in their pre* 
senoe. The keys of the city, and the standards of their guards* were 
deposited in the Forpm of Constantine* the principal station and camp 
of the fruthfrd* Day add,night, they were incessantly busied either in 
tinging hymns to tike horiour of their god* or in pillaging and murdering 
the servants of their pristc'e. The head of his favourite monk* the friend* 
as they styled him* of the eilemy of the holy Trinity* was born aloft 
on a spear; and the firebrands* which had been darted against here¬ 
tical structures* diffused the undistinguishing flames against the most 
orthodox buildings. The itatues of the emperor were broken* and his 
jperwR was concealed in a suburb* till* at the end of three days, he 
oareoAo implore the mercy of his subjects. Without his diadem* and 
in the posture of a suppliant* Aqastasius appeared on the throne of the 
circus. The Catholics*, before his face, rehearsed their genuine Trisa- 
gion ; they exulted in the offer which he proclaimed by the voice of a 
herald* of abdicating the purple; they listened to the admonition* that 
since all could not reign* thpy should previously agree in the choice of a 
sovereign; and they acg#|s4ed the wood of two unpopular ministers, 
whom their master* without hesitation* condemned to the lions. These 
furious but transient* seditions were encouraged by the success of Vita* 
tun, who, with an army* of Huns and Bulgarians* for the most part 
idolaters, declared himself the champion of the Catholic faith. In this 
pious rebellion he depopulated Thrace, besieged Constantinople, exter¬ 
minated sixty-five thousand pf his fello’w-Christians, till he obtained 
the recall of the bishops* the satisfaction of the pope, and the establish¬ 
ment of the council of Chalce/lOn* an orthodox treaty* reluctantly sign¬ 
ed by the dying Anastatius, arid more faithfully performed by th» uncle 
of Justinian. And such was the event of the first of the religious 
wars, which have been waged in the name* and by the discipfrs* of the 
God of Feace.(l) 

Jnatiniatt has been already seem in the various lights of a prince, a 

ff 

Vltt«*r, Mwcslltosi, and .Theopbsnef. A* the last w*» not (HiMistatJjf tbe time of Baronins, 
Ms ditto Vest is more Copious, ss well si more correct. * 

■««- - —j,. -i— | -.a.....I t lA.# i ^ SLosi. .1# S ussitMln'o msi* 


M^ wy ^frona 


the council at Umicetfe# p the 
.iNnriis. to. It- IS. MW stcooU so* 



staMsath tames of tae Montane EccWMsMiqoes of 
leave tat ever of that tocouitttraMs foWe—whole bfjoinr ts 
tradition, diliprace, venusilf, artf sctmsataW jjT 
from completing, m fee designed, Ike stale 



ins, msjr 
fcvsgfiu*. 

* the &pistle* 

-ta tee dnsaita 
tat#rt*C take 
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“ sy»<Nnta 
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ifche light of demonstration. The reign at Ju** 
tinian was a uniform ypt vanofca scene of peraecntlea j and m appear? 
to hare surpaasedhis indolent predecessors, both in the contrivance of 
Us lows and theTrigwu: of their execution. The insufficient term of 
three months wmmrigmd for-tbe conversion or exile of all heretic* ;(J) 
end if he still connived mi their precarious Bitty, they were deprived, 
under hie iron yeka^ not Only of the benefits of society, bat of the com* 
mon birth-righVnt men and Christians. At the end of four hundred 
years, the MOntanista of Phrygia (?) still breathed the wild enthusiasm 
of perfection andsarophecy, which they had imbibed horn their mala and 
female mrarttab the epeowl organs of the Paraclete. On the approach 
of thp Catholic priest* and soldiers, they grasped with alacnty the 
crowh of martyrdom; -the conventicle and the congregation perished in 
the dame* i but these* primitive fanatics wese not extinguished three 
hundred year* after the death of their tyrant. Under the protection of 
the Gothic confederates, the church of the Ariana of Constantinople 
had braved the severity of the laws; their clergy equalled the wealth 
and magnificence of the senate; and the gold and silver, which were 
Seised by the rapacious j^uxi of Justinian, might perhaps be claimed as 
the amis of the »fdVineep*and the trophies ox the Barbarians. A 
aecoan remnant of iPagani/Vho still lurked in the most refined and the 
most rustic conditions of mankind, excited the indignation of the Chris¬ 
tians, who were perhaps unmptag that any strangers should be the 
witnesses of their intestine quarrels. A bishop was named as the inqui¬ 
sitor oi |he faith, end bin jdSligeao* soon discovered, in the court and 
city, lawyers, phyackns, and sophists, who still cherished 

the sujiarstwroh ef the Greeks. They were sternly informed that they 
must choose wititffixf delay*between the displeasure of Jupiter or Jus- 
tinlan, and that their aversion" to the gospel could no longer be disguised 
under the dttwrijBbfis brisk of indifference or impiety. The patrician 
Photuis parhomuabne wah resolved to live and to die uke his ancestors: 
he enfranchise (b hiipaelfJVith the stroke of a dagger, and left his tyrant 
the poor consolation pf exposing with ignominy tne fifeless corpse of the 
fugitive. Hb weaker brethren submitted to their earthly monarch, 
underwent the ceremony 4f baptism, and laboured, by their extraordi¬ 
nary seal, to finne the suspirion^ or to expiate the guilt, of idolatry. 
The native eomrita pf Hamer; add the theatre of the Trojan war, stul 
retained th^ japLapmks of his mythology: by the care of the same 
bishop, seventy tfcmrioad Pagans were detected and converted in Asia, 
Phrygia, Lydia, and Cftria; pinety-six churches were built for the new 
pr«^riytesj and lf&en yeitonenta, Bihlea, and liturgies, and vases of gold 
and silver, ward supplied by the pious munificence of Justinian.{3) The 
Jews who had been gmhndhr stripped of their immunities, were op¬ 
pressed by a vexatiouf law, which compelled them to observe the festival 
of Easter the same day no which it was celebrated by the Christiwas.{4) 
And they might complain sgith the more reason, since the Catholics 

(3) Tliti alternative, a preotarw olrcunuapcct li preserved by John tlalaUi, (tarn »l p SJ, 
edit. Vend. 17*3.> «M ae|KfVoi mojfee credit n ha draw* toward, Ins «ud After numbering 
the beietlce, Neetouttti*, Cutycbtana, Ac. lie expecteht, tay» Jnallman, »i dtgnl vetua Judi- 
ceutnr p Mibenma. art in lit.. . eouvicti el ■ peril Scswlci jueue et (dome animed version i tub 
ilebmtor. cepfiw aadcppNMa tbt* edict of tite Cede f* p» 597 no. 59—40> 

(J) See Die character add pCMraptri of the Montaafets, in ManeMuftte Retail Cbritt. ante 
CouttMUiuKai, p. 410-VH. ~Y 

(5) Tbeopliaw- Cmn p. ISJ John he Mortepbyifte hltbopdf JMt, Ora more authentic 
WUnewof jehle tiWisKtldir. 4a whlcfche Wu Minseif employed by tie emperor. fAweinan. 
Mb. SfiMPNl* M* p> Kk) it , 

f»l t fiimsi wWoc gpbie (Hist Aicta e .28, and Afesdift Kbtee vfOHIrtopbanei. (Chron. 
p. 1W.> Th* «W»ettof Nice fats intrthnetl the patriarch, *9* rttbW tateaWrwWmer, of Aled- 
andrta, wttihtl» ww*l proclamation of Rawer; add w* wWswjdt. W do not read, 

mmttt the raeaStf dpbttOe of Sts Cyril.» Smce the MoaopbraatO 4« Csypt, the 

CUmottea were perplexed by as fo*»Utit a prejudice as that wbtefa m h»| eppoted, r- 
the Protestants, tbc reception of tin. Oregon** style. ' v ' 
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with the astronomies! 




themsrives did not agree with the astronomical 
version: the fwwie- of Gonataathw^le deleted the w 
Lent awhoJswedc after ft hod ham* ordained by autitorfty;. Sfcd they 
hadthapleaeure of fasting seven days, while meat MMpii fer saty 
by the command of the emperor. ,The Samaritans ofi®ateitij»(l) were 
a metier race, an ambiguous sees, rejected as Jews W the Pagans, by 
the Jews as schismatfc -y wd by the Christians as IdolstrirA The 
abomination of the cross had already been planted, on the^^h4«ihWNM 


of Garirim,(8) hat rite psraficution §f Justinian offered way the after- 
natite of baptig or rebellion. TJfey choose the latter: under the 
standard of a desperate leader, they rose inarms, and retaliated their 
wrongs on the lives* the prefer#?, and the temples of a defenceless peo¬ 
ple. The Samaritans were nAAuy jfiabdaed by the regular forces of the 
east; twenty thousand were airing-twenty thuuipwid were epd by the 
Arabs to the iafldelsuof Persia and. India, and the remains of that un¬ 
happy nation atoned for the crime of treason by the sin of hypocrisy. 
It has been computed that one hundred thousand Roman subjects were 


unbelievers; and he piously laboured to estahludi‘ > W}th forts and sword 
the unity of the Christian faith.(4) * 

With these sentiments, it was incumbent on him* at least* to be al¬ 
ways In the right. In the first years ofo 'Msndnumsvation, 'M, signa¬ 
lized his zeal as the disciple and patron of wSsbodoxy: fcim reagmdliatidn 
of the Greeks and Latins established the tome of 43t* Leona the creed 
of the emperor and the empire; the Nestorians tied EkriyohiJOSs were 
exposed, on either aide, to the double edge of persecution $ and the four 
synods of Nice, Constantinople, Ephesus, and GWesJon, yere ratified 
by the code of a Catholic lawgiver*^) But while' strove to 

maintain the umformity of faith and worship, his wife pMaeMriow 
vices were not incompatible with devotion, btfi^HtepecUte ff&lMkao- 
physite teachers; and the open or clandestine eUemips of the church re¬ 
vived and multiplied at the smile of their gracious patroness. The 
capital, the palace, thfe nuptial bed, ware torn by spiritual discord: *Vet 
so doubtful was the sincerity of the eonso^. that their seeming 
disagreement was imputed by many to a secret and mischievous con¬ 
federacy against the religion atfd happiness of thm»<gnopls.(dV The 
famous dispute of the thusb cha?xb»s,( 7J wluoh has filled more 

(1) For the religion aed bUtocy of tfao Saiuiritaoe, oonafiflfeawtiK HiWtfrpe de» Jatft, a 

Irarned and impartial work. » n M ~ V 

(2) McUcni, NeapolU, Naplofl*, the ancient find modem Mat o^thesaMUmiu, ia iftwte In 

a rartey between the barren EUat* the mountain of cuMUfuio the iiortb, the rrtiitftd Uanjtlm, 
nr mountain of cutting to the aontb, ten or eleven hoirfatravei from Jerutaletn. See mum. 
diet, Journey from Aleppo, ue p. -59 —63 * 

(3) Procop Anecdoi.c a I, Theopbau Cbron, p. 134 Jehu tfataffi, Citron. tom Up 6*. 

1 remember an obteivatmn, half philosophical,'half to per wit lone, that the province which 
had been rained by the bigotry pf Justinian, wag the Mane through which the Mahometans 
penetrated Into the empire m. 

(■») The expreealou of Procopius ie remaftabU&l t *fc w* ot iMn pom «o#pmnt» aim, tp. 
y* u’l Tip mi-row iof^t e< Tilumero TO) ffiit* OW«. AUSCdot. C. 13 

(S) See the Chronicle of Victor, P *#, and the otiglhal evidence of the law? pf JnaUhUw. 
During the tint year* ef b|# Kim, liaronlirt himself U pi extreme go 4 hnmoar with the out 
peror, who courted the, pOpep, till he got them into hie power 

(A Procopiua, Auogflot « IS Bvajgrlus, lib tv. c, 10. If the eccleslastksi ueeer read the 
•acred Wstofte# ihnirTmjpiiii Maple wo prove* at least the general halted. 

rj) On the an Meet ofTjM three chapter*, the originei ecu of the Mb general council of 
Constantinople rappiy much n sw a s i though authentic knowledge. tConeU. torn, vt p. I— 
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volumes thah it deserves lines, fit deeply marked viih tills subtle and 
disiugenii: us spirit. It wits kpw^threi hundred years rises the body of 
, Origen( l) hadbden eatenbythe worms: his soul, of trhich'hp heUNhe 
pre-existence, Wat k the hands of its Crater, but hi*r’writings Were 
eagerly pesnsad’iQr the monks of Palestine In these wriilsgs, the 
piercing eye of Justinian -descried more-tban ten metaphysical errors: 
and the primitive doctor, Itt the company of Pythagoras and Pldto, was 
devoted by thd clergy to the eternity of hell-fire, which he had presumed 
to denyv Cider the cover of this .precedent, a treacherous blow was 
aimed at the-council of Cha2cedftn. The fathers had listened without 
impatience to the praise of Theodore of Mopetfestia ,•<») and their justice 
or indulgence had restored botix Theddorefc of Cyrrhus, and' Jbat of 
Edema* to the cornmuhion of the church. But the characters of these 
orientar htaheps were tainted with the reproach of heresy ; the first had 
been ihe muster, the two others were the friends of Nestorius: their 
most suspicious passages were'aceaSed under the title of the three chap¬ 
ter* t ana the condemnation of their memory must involve the honour 
of a synod, whose name was pronounced with sincere or affected reve¬ 
rence by the ‘CMhqJ’ i -^rcild. If thes& bishops, whether -innocent or 
guilty,’'were annihilated in*the sleep of death, they would not probably 
be awakened by the clamour, which after a hundred years was raised 
over their grave. If they ifcere already iu the fangs of the demon, 
their torments could neither bp aggravated nor assuaged by human in¬ 
dustry. If in the company of saints and angels they enjoyed the re¬ 
wards of .piety* they must lave mailed at the idle fury of the theologi¬ 
cal insects srh? still crawled on the surface of the earth. The foi emost 
of these insectii, the emperor of the Romans, darted his sting, and dis¬ 
tilled ms venom, perhaps without discerning the true motives of Theo¬ 
dora and her ecclesiastical faction. The victims were no longer subject 
to his power, and the vehement style of his ediets could only proclaim 
their -damnation, and invite the clergy of the* east to join in a full 
chortM of .curses and anathemas. The east, with some hesitation, con¬ 
sented to the voice of her sotereign: the fifth general council, of three 
patriarchs and one hundred- and sixty-five bishops, was held at Con¬ 
stantinople ; and -the authors, as well as the' defenders, of the three 
adapters, wereweparitiedfrom-the communion Of the stints, add solemnly 
delivered to tike prink* of darkness. But the Latin churches were more 
letious of the honour of 'Leo and the synod of Chaleedon; and if they 
had fought aotiu^i^pdlf did under the standard of Rome, they might 
have prevailed in the oaase of reason and humanity. But their chief 
was a prisoner id-the rands of the enemy, the throne of St. Peter, 
which had been* disgraced by fha simony, was betrayed by the cowaidice 
of Yigilius, who yielded, wter a long and inconsistent struggle, to the 
despotism of Justinian and the sophistry of the Creeks, His apostney 
provoked the indignation of the Latins, and no more than two bishops 
could be found who would jbfcpoee their hands on his deacon and suc¬ 
cessor Pelagius. Vet the ueradtall».«$ Of the popes insensibly trans¬ 
ferred to their adversaries fra aoraifetka, of schismatics: the Illyrian, 
African, and ItaBaa ehurdiea, Were oppressed bv the civil and eccle¬ 
siastical pbVatt, not without some effort of military,iorce ;(S) the die* 
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tnnt Bnii>ariAniJ»«n6crtb«d the creed of the Vstiwm, uid fa the heriod 
of a ccnttiXy, the echiamjyf the three chapter* expired fit an owtefire 
angle of the Venetian provlnccJI} But the iu%jkj«t dfccoateat of the 
Italian* had already promoted the Conquests of t&efeoraburdi, and the 
Romans themselves were accustomed to suspect the faiths nod to detest 
the government, of their Byzantine tyrant 
Justinian was neither stxsdyvifor consistent fn the nice proodsz of 
fixing his volatile opinions and those of hie subjects. In hit bo 
was offended by the slightest deviation from the Orthodox fine ! ha his 
old age he tranWressed the measure of temperate heresy, and thftt Jtttto- 
bites, not less than the <htthaUes,'were standslized by hie detffiuwtion, 
that the body of Christ was send that his manhood Was never 

a* . * * .a., .• X» _ xll - _ .U _ - . A .. t a * 
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This faniaitlc opinion was announced in the last edicts el Justinian ; 
and at the montonrof his seastmable departure, the clergy had refused to 
transcribe, the prince was prepared to persecute, and the people Were re¬ 
solved to suffer or resist. A bishop of Treves, secure beyond the limits of 
his power, addressed the monarch of the emit in the language of authority 
and affection:" Most gracious Justinian, remember year baptigmand your 
“ creed i Let not your gray hairs he defiled with heresy. Bfecdtt your 
“ fathers front exile, and your followers from perdition. Ytfft cannot be 
'* ignorant, that Italy and Gaul, Spain ond Africa, already deplore your fall, 
“ and anathematize your nfcnte. Uateati : without delay, vowdectroy what 
*' you have taught; unless you exclaim, with a loud voice, I have erred, 
“ I have sinned, anathema to Nestorius, anathema to Eutydhea, ybu will 
“ deliver your soul to tile same games in which they will<«dernajuy barn." 
He died and made no sign.(*) His death restored in homo degree the 
peace of the church, ana the reigns of his four sfioCpscc% Justin, Tibe¬ 
rius, Maurice, and Phocaa, are distinguished bp Amro* though fortu¬ 
nate, vacancy, in the ecclesiastical history of the eiutfjte) * *■ A 
The faculties of sense and reason are least capable of deting«»them¬ 
selves ; the eye is most inaccessible to the sight, thcwonl to the thought ; 
yet we think, and even fed, that one duff, a sole principle of action, 
is essential to a rational and conscious being. When HeracHuS'returned 
from the Persian war, the orthodox hero consulted his bhdxbps, whether 
the Christ whom he steed, of One person,! but of two natores, was 
actuated by a singular, or doable will. They ’mwpB&yn the singular, and 
the emperor was encouraged to hope that and Syria 

might be reconciled by the professon of at 4wdo«, "most certainly 
harmless, and mostp obably true, dace it was taught eVenby the New- 
torians themselves^*)- The experiment wasdaried withouteffbet, and the 
tumd or vehement Catholics condemned even thpsemMfthe&of a retreat 

h r i 


i . * 

< ity (See Procopius: tie Bell. Goth. lib. Iv. e, SS } *w mo 4rata mpuiv mm*» it Xptmavoi 
diu/iaxor-mt. He teems, to promiee mi eecteataauctl bmory. it would havabecu curiout 
and Impartial. « , 

(i) The bltbopi of the patriarchate of Aquueia were reconciled by dope Honor! n*, a. D. 
638, (Muratdrl, Annali d’ltalia, tom. v. p. ffjfla but they again relapsed, amt the sebtim wm 
not dually extlnguUlted till 698 Fourteen y mmha ftue. the ebureb of Spam had overlooked 
the aftb general council with coaiemptuotw ailmte. (IS CunclL. 1 platan, in Coned, tom vil. 
p 487-ffl4) ^ f 

(9) Nieetlw, btebop of T««i: (CouCil. tom. 6. p. Sll—Slto) he hittitotf, like most of the 
Galilean prelate*, ((.regof Splat. lib. vii. ep. 5 tii Coach, tom. vl. p 1007 ) wa* aeparated 
from the cotnnimrtbo. of the (bur patriarch* by bl* reftuai to condemn the three chapter*. 
Baronina tlmett p wt p ta sB pt Uto dagsnmlon of Justinian (A. D. XS, ftqt. S ) 

(3J After whiting the hut heresy or JUtttulao, (Mb. ly< «• »-*dt ) Mid the edict of bU 


t here»y or jautnlao, (lit, ly< S* W-*<1) and tfte edict or bto 
remainder of the blatory of finplui M Sited with «inl, W*t*ad 


tie* Itodei* tmn. 


(ftctotne 


(31 After whiting <taf la*t hereto oT JUtttulau, (lib, iy, ft. EMAI) Mid the edict of bft 
•occeHtyr, Hb. r. ft. 9.) the reuMioder of the btotory or fivwtu* ji» Sited with tdvit, trxteud 
of efftoutHni event*. f 

by Abulpharagia*, (Wbiioc orieatl tom. It. p. SsB.) Hl*t bjUkft. p Si v«n ,1X00 VocockJ 
and Aftteotau Mmietf. tom. iv. p.«8J rhpyoeem ignorant that they raiglii aflega the 
positive aatbortty <f the eetbeolt. *0 pMpae Vitrivptot tuum? rj* ftmt -roe SUptoo 

•voiVpannMw, aw b* iftraywv waw, (at common wprbech ™ the MohopMeitMj too 
d*X«pwrw tmrrv» ##«» owe tro\/u*l**t Tfwvuwov it ravro BouXta* two .... too wpoowirw* 
etofun. (Coocil. torn til. p, 205) 
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in the presence of a subtle and audacious enemy. The orthodox (the 
prevailing) party devised neat modes of speech, and argument, apd in¬ 
terpretation ; to their nature a& Christ, they preciously applied a pro- 
per and distant energy • hut tbedifferenCe was no longer visible when they 
allowed that the human and the divine will were invariably the same.(t) 
The disease was attended with the customary symptoms; out the Greek 
clergy, as If satiated with the ertdlewrfcontroversy of the incarnation, in¬ 
stilled fk healing counsel into the ear of the pmtce and people. They 
declared thttyttetaes ttOHOVUstiTES ($ssertors of the unity of will,) but 
they treated'the words os new, the questions aa superfluous ; ana re¬ 
commended a religious silence as the most agreeable to the prudence 
and-charity of the gespdU This law of silence was successively imposed 
by the acthetit or exposition of HeracRus, the type or model of his 
grandson Constant;(«) and the imperfect edicts were subscribed with 
alacrity or reluctance by the four patriarchs of Rome, Constantinople, 
Alexandria, and Antioon. "But the* bishop and monks of Jerusalem 
sounded the alarm: inathe language, or even in the silence, of the 
Greeks, the Latin churShes detected ? a latent heresy; and the obedience 
of pope Honorius to the commands of his sovereign was retracted and 
censured'hy the bolder ignorance of his successors. They condemned 
the execrable and abominable heresy of the Monothelites, who revived 
the errors of Manes, Apolliparife Jtatyc|ie$, See.; they signed the sen¬ 
tence of excGmmunieafcion oh the-tomb of fit. Peter; the ink was min¬ 
gled with the sacramental wine, the blood Of Christ j and no ceremony 
was omitted that could fill the superstitious mind with horror and 
affright. As the representative of the western church, pope Martin 
and nis Lateran synod anathematized the perfidious and guilty silence of 
the Greeks; one hundred and five bishops of Italy, for the most part 
the subjects of Const&ns, presumed to reprobate his wicked type and the 
Impious ettkesir<of Ms grandfather, ana to confound the authors, and 
their adherents, with the twenty-one notorious heretics, the apostates 
from the church, and the organs of the devil. Such an insult under the 
tamest reign could n6t pass with impunity. Pope Martin ended his 
days on the inhospitable shore of the T-auric Chexsonesus, and his ora¬ 
cle, the abbot Maximus, was iflhuiftanlv chastised by the amputation of 
his tongue and his rigbthanS.f'S) But the same invincible spirit survived 
in their suscessofsjMfnd ^the. triumph of the Latins avenged their recent 
defeat, and obfiterdted disgrace of the three chapters. The synodsof 
Rome were confirmed Bjrthe sixth general council of Constantinople, in 
the palace and &e presence of anew Coostantjne, a descendant of Herac- 
lius. The royal ponvert convert'ea^^ift B^santine and a majority 

of the bishops ;(4) the dissenters, with their chi«, Maoarius of Antioch, 
were condemned to the spiritual and* temporal pains of heresy: the eoft 
condescended to accept toe l&sonfc of the west; end the creed wa? fin- 
ally settled, which teaches the Catholics of every age, that two wills or 
energies are harmedized in the pSrioa of Christ, The majesty of the 


(1) See the orthodox ftltfc to Theoto#. to 

433—447 } allthe depths of this coitttotftrs? tot fomtdeaf in the On 
Itniu told Pjtrbw*. (ml eatona, ms vat Anna!, Usmb p. 75#—' 
conference, end ptodnoed n aiaorMJtod a convener. * 
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pope attd tit? Rbuam synod was repreeente^by tutfo priett% olio deacon, 
and three bishop?; but tbfcse obscure Latins,, hadt neither arms to 
compel nw treasure# to bribe, nor language to persuade ; and I am 
ignorant by what arts they could 4etesmfr the l«f$y emperor of the 
Greeks to abjure the-catechism of bis infancy, and to persecute the re- 






were favourable to the Latoran creed, 
of the two : and tab suspicion it countenanced by the unnatural uaOdAra-* 
tion of the Greek clanm who Upbear-in this quariel to W conscious 
of their weakness. W l 4etbesynod debated, a fanatjp proposed a more 
summary decision, by riimfs dead nuns to life: the prelates assisted 
at the trial, but the acknowledged failure majt serve to indicate, that 
the passions and prejudices of tae multitude were not enlisted on the 
side of the Monothelites. In the next generation, when the son of Con¬ 
stantine was deposed and slain byi4bb > ujseiple of Macarius, they tasted 
the feast of revenge and dominion: the unage or monument of the 
sixth council was defaced, and the original bets were committed to the 
dames. But in the second year, their patron was oast bqpdlong from the 
throne, the bishops of the east were released^from thehyoccasmaal con¬ 
formity, the Roman fuith was more firmly replanted by the orthodox 
successors of Bardanes, and the fine pt#%M of the incarnation ware 
forgotten in the more popular and visiblb quarrel of, the worship of 
images.(S) ‘p ' ,■? * 

Before the end of the seventh century, the creed of the Incantation, 
which had been defined at Rome and Constantinople, was uniformly 
preached in the remote islands of Britain and IreJand;(8) the same 
ideas were entertained, or rather the same words were repeated, by all 
the Christians whose liturgy waq performed in the Greek or the Latin 
tongue. Their numbers, and visible anlandtt bestowed an imperfect 
claim to the appellation of Catholics: out in the east, they werenrmrked 
with the less honourable name of Melckitra or royalists j(4) of mod whose 
faith, instead of resting On the basis of Scripture, reason, or tradition, 
had been established, and was still maintained, by Ike arbitrary power 
of a temporal monarch. Their adversaries might allege the words of 
the fathers of Constantinople, who profess themselves the slaves of the 
king ; and they might relate, with maliribus joy, how the decrees of 

. ■ < 

(1) The Monotbelite Constant mi bated hr alt lie rot ream fsari Tbeophaecs, CM. p. 
999 ) tuttrtfin <r<t>otpa mtpa m, r«», When top Monotbellte monk retted In Ode mllDcle, the 
people shouted & \«« ascAmot, (Coucil. torn, vjn, p. 1032J Bat this ante a natth*l amt 
transient emotion; and lnkpatwir that U» latter 1» Ru-totlclpation of ortlKNttfy Is the good 
people of Constantinople. 4 ^ 

(5) The history of Monothelttlsm may be found Is the Acta of the Synods of Sterne (tom. 


torn, i. p. 511— 555.) affoids a tolerable abridgment. * 

t (3) lathe Lateran synod of ffjs, Wilfrid, an Anglo-Saxon bishop,subscribed pro omul aqui- 
louatl parte Brieanuise ct Hibernia*, qase ea Angforum et Britonum, necuou Scotorum et Plc- 
torum gentlbua coiebaittor (Eddius, Id Vtt. St. jBnftid. «• xx\l. apud Vagi, Critica, tom. HI. 
p. 88.). Theodore (magnn insole Britannia arebiepiscopus et pbitosoptios) was long ex¬ 
pected at Rohm (Conelh tent. yil. p. 714 ); bat he coiitented himself with holding (A. D. 
6g0) bis provincial-synod of HUtdeld, hi which he received the decrees of pope Martin and 
the drat Latenui council agabut the MqnotlielltmfCqncil. tom. vll. j> 587, 4(0.). Theodore, 
a monk of Tams In CMleia, had been named to the primacy of Britain by pope Vitamin (A. 
u. 688, see Baronies aug'VagU, wboaq esteem fog his, learning and piety was tainted by some 
distrust of Ms natfohal character— ne quid oomrartwn ywltatl Ode), Uraecornm more, tu ec- 
clesUnt suit pneeaaef Introdncem, The Cuiclan was scut from Bottie to Canterbury under the 
tuition of an African gplde (Beam Hist. Eccies, Aagtorum, lib. lv, He adbsred to the 

Roman doctrine; and (he same creed of the lbeanaak-a b» tieMnUtotokly transmitted Anus 
Theodore to too modern primates, whoso sound oudera taudiMga are perhaps seldom engaged 
with that abstruse mystery. 

(1) This name, unknown till the tenth century, appears to be of Syriac origin. It was 
Invented by tin* J«*aites, and eagerly adopted by the Nestoriaus and Mahometans t hut it 
was accepted without shame by the Cath «sos, and is frequently used in the Annals of gnty. 


trlarcb. Alexanditn. p. 119,). ii/ic<r foow tm BavtXcuir, was the accnnMUon of the father, 
of Couatantinople (Concll. toui vtl p 765 ) 
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THE DECLINE AND PALL 


Chalcedon had been Inspired and reformed by the emperor Martin and 
hie virgin bride. The prevailing faction will naturally inculcate the 
duty of submission, nor Is it less natural that dissenteA should fee) and 
assert the principle^ of freedom. Under the rod of persecution,, the 
Nestorians and Monophysitea degenerated into rebels and fugitives; 
and the rnott ancient ana useful allies of Rome were taughtto consider 
the emperor not as the chief, but as the enemy pf the Christians. Lan¬ 
guage, the, leading principle which unites or separates the tribes of 
mankind^aoca discriminated the sectaries of the east, by a peculiar and 
perpetual badge, whfoh abolished. the means Pf intercourse and the hope 
of reconciliation*' ^The long dominion of the Greeks, their colonies, and, 
above all, their eloquence, had propagated a language, doubtless the 
most perfect that has been contrived by,the art of man. Yet the body 
of the people, betisja JJyruVjipd Egypt, stUlpersevered in the use of 
their national Idioms / with this difference, However, that the Coptic 
was confined to the rude and illiterate peasants of the Nile, while the 
Syriac,(1) from the mountains of Assyria to the Red Sen, was adapted 
to the higher topics of pqetry and argument.' Armenia and Abyssinia 
were infected bV the speech ° r learning of the Greeks; and their bar* 
baric tongues, which had been revived In the'studies of modem Europe, 
were unintelligible to th» inhabitants of the Roman empire. The Syriac 
and .the Coptic, the Armenian and the Ethiopic, are consecrated In the 
service of their respective <hurchesj and their theology is enriched by 
domestic versitjns,{2} both of the Scriptures and of the most popular 
father*. After a period Of tfiii^eeh hundred and sixty years, the spark 
of controversy, first HwUed'hy a sermon of Nestorius, still burns m the 
bosom of the east, ai$ tpp Hostile communions still maintain the faith 
and discipline of their founders. In the most abject state of ignorance, 
poverty, and servitude, the Nestorians and Monophyxites reject the 
spiritual supremacy of Rome, and cherish the toleration of their Turkish 
master*, which allows them to anathematize, on one hand, St. Cyril and 
the synod of Ephesus; on the other, pOpe Leo and the council of Chal¬ 
cedon. The weight which they cast into the downfall of the eastern 
empire demands our notice; and the reader may be amused with the 
various pros] " “ “ "" ~ 

HaryxitM. j . 

nians. To the tlsraeiormer. 

each is discriminatedwth* use of'a national idiom. Yet the modern 
natives of Armenia and Abyssinia would be incapable of conversing with 
their ancestors; and the Chrisffifp of Egypt and Syria, who reject 
the religion, have adopted the language, of the Arabians. The lapse of 
time has seconded the sacerdotal arts; and In the east, aW well a* m the 
West, rim Deity is addressed in "ha obsolete tongue, unknown, to the 
majority oftbe congregation- 

I. Both in Ids native and his episcopal province, the here# of the 
unfortunate Nestorius wpa speedily oMitetp«L The oriental bishops, 

(1) The Syriac, Whfch the) 
dialect* - 
Pnl**tlhe 

aa, ttw tt,_. - .. ._ 

nS.Wb)ntKr^il.l On ttte Syriac, tee WwB. aa, (Whm« 
whnae prejudice aWtte caUIS pre' .’ if t» the Arabic. 

with tbebpoitt of SlnttXt, ViDuh WB,'|Miteto, UK- 
Ix'Cteitk, wkeopfintte dtawdged with toon wT u appear*, i! That 
**r«ii»med by the *uSen, it i* d«*btm wfccUujf 4ai are sow 
afefrity. > ThaitheSyrianbarfthetxxtebrtmj«dttttH»tfdiueut 
aproofttitft-tomdreftfejentthentheiracfcUtn. _ 

orthe veMnbyetam aiut Neatorhmt,i*m ddfcpijtiwifSfed \o the'W. 
it CleoMTUino-Vatidua ofJoaeph Simon At j w rtft iw. flat feanMd K>- 
ronlu waadfepatehSd in-the yckt 171*, by pop* ClepieAf XI. W »toU thf giouarterictof Egypt 
and Syria ht ittrab ef MSS. HhftarfoMo votH*ne*v^,»iH»lw*<rtRj«WW17ir—ITS*, contain 
a pan only, though peruana the moat valuable, of Mk **ten*tv« phtfect, As a native ami Aa a 
scholar he potWssed the 8> rtotc literature autf, though * dependent of Rome, heiHUed to 
be moderate and cetidid. J 
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who at Ephesus had resisted to his face the srrcgftneeof Cyril, were' 
mollified oy hia tardy concessions. The same prwrt&k o t their tow* 
cessors, subscribed^ not Without a murmur, the Seopaaa of OtabedoB; 
the power of the Monophysites reconeilbd these with the Catholics in 
the conformity of passion, of interest, and iirmnsjfeUitv pf < belief 
their last reluct&nt sigh whs breathed ha the defence of shoihree «bsp» 
ten. Their dissenting brethren, lass -moderate or more ri*6sM*-*r«M 
crushed by the penal laws t and ub early as tfoseign of Jiurtfatlpn, jet 
became difficult ta find a church of Nestoriane-wltbin the IhaRsTof tho 
Roman empire. Beyond those Knutt they had discovered a-new world, 
in which they mighthopeTor liberty, aw ospiro to conquest. In Persia, 
notwithstanding the resistance «f the Magi, Christianity had struck m. 
deep root, and the nations of the east reposed underits military shade. 
The Catholic, or primate, verified in the capital; in Ai* synods, and in 
t/iew dtocesses, his metropolitans, bisbdps, and clergy* the 

pomp and honour of a regular hierarchy: they tsmmik lathe increase 
of proselytes, who were converted from the ZeftdavaSta to the gospel, 
fnstn the secular to the monastic Jife; and their wd wasstiroulatW by 
the presence of an artful and formidable enemy. The Berrien* church 
had been founded by the missionaries of Syria; tag their language, 
discipline, and doctrine, were closely interwoven With its ongkiaL uame. 
The Catholics were elected and ordained > tor their own ^ffntgam; hut 
their filial dependence on the patriarchs or Antioch is attested h&the- 
canons of the oriental church.(l) In the Persian School of Edo8Sa»(3) 
the rising generations of the faithful imbibed their theotpgiaal idiom; 
they studied in the Syriac version the ten thousand volumes of Then- 
dare of Mopsuestiu, and they revered the apostolic faith and holy mar¬ 
tyrdom of his disciple Neetorius, whose person and language verb 
equally unknown to toe nations beyond the fTigria, The first indelible, 
lesson of Ibas, bishop of Edessa, taught them toexecratefthe Egyptians^ 
who, in the synod of Ephesus, had Impiously confounded the two na¬ 
tures of Christ. The night of the masters and scholars, who were twice 
expelled from the Athens of Syria, dispersed a crowd of missionaries, 
inflamed by the double zeal of religion and revenge. .And the rigid 
unity of the Monophysites, who, under the reigns of Zeno and Anasta¬ 
sias, had invaded the thrones of the east, provoked their antagonists, 
in a land of freedom, to avow a moral, rather than It physical union or 
the two persons of Christ. Since the first preaching of the gospel, the 
Sasanian kings beheld, with an eye of suspicion, a race of aliens and 
apostates, who had embraced the jarilgion. and who might favour (ho 
cause, of the hereditary foes of their country. The royql edicts had 
often prohibited their dangerous correspondence with^the Syrian dergy ; 
the progress of the schism was gratefu&to ijhe jealous pride <gjf Poroses; 
and he listened to the eloquence <pf on artful prelate, whopaMed Nes- 
torius as the friend of Persia,.and uaged hjjn to secure the fidelity of 
his Christian subjects, by granting a just preference to the victims and 
enemies of the Roman tyrant. * The Nostorians composed & large ma¬ 
jority of the clergy and people: they were encouraged by the smile, 
and armed with the sword, of despotism; yet many of their tweaker 


(1) gee tb*-Arabic cnwiu «C Nice la *be tramUtkui at AbntWm ficebetenala, Up, 37—AO. 
Conell. tom. il. p S35, MR. edit. Venal. Umn veipar UU*** Ntpeno and AntUic. ere iwtii 
apocryphal. The epunett at Nice enacted no mom then twenty capon* /Thfoduret, slat. 


apocryphal. The epuheft at N to® enacted no mom than twenty capon* /The 
Erclea. lib. 1. o. WU ) i and the iematAdetv>aev«itty or eifhty, were collected m 
of the Greek ohateh The Syriac edition Marethco J* no ham eatant 4auv 
Oriental. tom. I. p. 1 #S. tom. Hi. p. 74.), aqdtkc Afltbic i <fet*lew UmAjCted wiui 

Interpolation* ,,Y*t trie «od* ooetetea antny cerieca iriimof M*14mftMp> # 

•luce n I* esrihy revered by alt the eaatemmmmnaluML 
tcblua of the N«tori*tt» and JacoWte* (WbriCKBiWWt..firaec twp.*i. p,aWH 
«> rheodore the reader-(lib. tt.d 4. 49 vd calcem (get ficelaa.) bMaoUcpl 
•cbm of fid earn lit ancient apteedonr, nnd the imp etna of he do*«AU (A. 
MB.) are dearly dhsctwaed by AaMmaiuih {SiUioUt. Ortret. tom. it,p.499. Hi.p, 
p. to on.). 
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brethren were startled At tha teffught of broking loose from $0 com¬ 
munion af the Christian world, micl the blood of seven thoutend seven 


Ofitelf cloister was relwxedaod 



elect wttttidtfel 
the bifihdjk steal 
wd end re&fatut 
pwvfctotthtf the 
punished %V the 


de tt bived ifcmWt? 
north. fMnN 
vftli firiviett*i*d»te$i) 
lurked in thdtf eate^ 


KW taMMbf tile Persian clergy} toad die number of the 
elect wteteftittelrefl fef the pubKoand reiterated nuptials of the priests, 
the bishops, afoa gtee* tee patriarch himself. * To thw standard of natu- 
rod end r^kions feeCfamy myriads of fugitives resorted from all the 
pmkimfat teusMSterej empire: tee narrow bigotry of Justinian was 
punished %V the ^migration of bis’mostu industrious subjects; they 
tnMt^pMterlht^ fwah tie arts both of peace and war r and those who 
deterred tebfistesta'v^s^ the seryiqe, of a diseerning mo> 

march, AtefllWf NnshfirVT-^ add hid fiercer grandson, were assisted 

with advie^ •sad’temigey, arfd'troops, by the desperate sectaries who still 
lurked in th«$? natweieitial Of the east: their seal was rewarded with 
the gift bf the Catholic churches ; but when those cities and churches 
werenreetftered by Heraclinsi titfir open profession of treason and heresy 
compelled them to seek a refuge in the realm of their foreign ally. But 
thepeeming tranquillity of the Nestoriaai was often endangered, and 
sometimes overthrbWn. They were involved in the common evils of 
oriental despotism: their enmity to RoiriSwould not always atone for 
their attachment to the gospel: And a colony of three hundred thousand 
Jacobites, the captives of Apamea and Antioch, was permitted to erect 
({'hostile alter In tee fiaceof tee Cathottk, and in tee sunshine of the 
court. In Ms last treaty, Justinian introduced some conditions which 
tended to enlarge and f rtify the toleration of Christianity in Persia. 
•The emperor, kjiwrtpf of the rights of conscience, was incapable of pity 
orassteeni for the heretics who moled tee authority of the holy synods: 
bathe flattered himself that they would gradually perceive the tem¬ 
poral benefits of union With the empire and the church of Rome; and 
if ho fidledhtmctiteafi their gratitude, he might hope to provoke the 
jealousy Of their #»mgn. & a later age, the Lutherans have been 
burnt st Fite and* protoCtti In Germany, by the superstition and 
policy of tee fisiltXpkto kiug. 

The desire of gaiSn^wSs for God, and «iWe$q for the church, has 
excited 2n Ovary ago the diBgauHo nr tee Christian priests. From tea 


according to tee* report of a Nestoriaa traveller,!®) Christianity was 
successfully preached, to the Bactjrums, tee Huns, the Persians, the 


A dissertation on the state of the Nestorltut* lu swelled in (be habits of Assemaani to 
> ntsm of nil* hundred and SAy pages, and bis lesmod researches an digested in tbsr 


the extracts in 
I, Ac. 403—AM. 


tea, or (be indbut 
► stupe curiums ex* 
eTboet flat tin first 
Ml. e. S3. tom. ti. 


ofCosmss, summed indtcoyteSSss, or tbe indbut 
wWiesSnT. ITS. 17»* lib. xt. p. 337.—The entire work, of WttM> some curiums ex- 

nnoSwro^tmsS W rewMas (M ***« p 0 10 , edit, ftoescbei»>Mat»Tbaef <h* the first 
nnrtofbU 2 wSsiiop #ss Voyage*, Ac h and Fahrielus (BiWtoe. Gate. «6. Ml. e. S3. tom. ti. 
p iyn— aHa Sskim pwbHstea by mw Montfhucon at Pans, 1707, In the Now Coflectlo 
Patrnm (Met. U p-113—343 ). It was tbe destsp of tbs author to confute toe Impious heresy 
of those Who BnttonO# tost the earth isa fitebe^fwi not a mu obton* table, osttt* represented 
In thw ScflptpMftluKr U. P» 33* ). Set tbe WtoXse of tbe mofiTw iotaflsdwHb the prac¬ 
tical kaowledfe or the traveller, whb pef&mnefi Ms voyage, A ». 3»« mtS published to 
book At Alexandria, A. O. 347 01b U. p. 1*0, Ml. WonUaueem Pyat&>0. H.l. The Nesto- 
rlantrai of Connaa, unknown to bit leaned editor, was detected brlA Crowe (ChrlsUantsuM 
dee tndes, tom i p. 43—33 ), and is coattruted by AsseuutiWt (WWiot Orient, tom. is. p, 
603,606.) 
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ilht&rate ,jritsph»d8 i to 
find repose. 

«M»lve4 
and the 
uBtvof 


h}!m. la a six 
limits, which had 
and Persians* The 
out fear die footstep* off Jbo 
into the camps of $hh id “ 

They exposed a att>{h v 
those sanguinary warrior*, tpey recottpea 
Yet a Khan, whose power j&ey rain, 
at their hands the rites of baptism, 
fame of Prestar or Prtsbfter JV 
Europe. The royal convert v?a» 

but he dispatched an embassy . .. 

season of Lent, ik should a^taijn frbm animal foo^^ah^^w he might 
celebrate the Eucharist in a desert that produced r ithegr contiMirj^ne. 
In their naogress by sea and land, die Iw»toxkw» entered ChiM by the 
port of Canton ana the northern residence of Sigan. Unlike thajpa- 
tors of Rome, who assume^ with a smile the characters of prieetssud 
augurs, the mandarins, who^hfifeefc in public the reason ofiu^sophers, 
are devoted in private to every {poos of popular superstition. They 
cherished and they confounded tot gods of Palestine, and#f India; blit 
the propagation of Christianity- awakened the jealousy ef the state, 




expired in ignorance and obliviom(S) Under the r 
the Nestorian Church was diffused from China to 
prus; and their numbers, with those of tjte Jacobites, were computed 
to surpass the Creek and Latin commni o»s.(3) Twenty-five metro¬ 
politans or archbishops, composed their hierarchy; but several of these 
were dispensed, by the distance and danger of the Way, from the duty 
of personal attendance, on the easy condition thaffmy six years they 
should testify their frith an*We>bedien<je to the CttfkiUg or patriarch off 
Babylon, a vague appellation, which has been successively applied to 
the royal seats of $e)euci«, Cteripjjtai, and Bagdad, These remote 
branches are long since withered,, mi thetold patriarchal ,truhk(4) is 
now divided by the of Mosul, w representatives, almost in li¬ 

neal descent, of the genuine and prlfoltiva.succession, the Jettpk* of 
Amida, who are reconciled tp the church of Rott^(«i) and the Stmanut 


0) in Ui Ions progress to Mosul, Jwusalem/Rorae, See. the story of Prater iota evapo¬ 
rated In a monstrous table, of which some raturca have been borrowed Awn the Lama of 
Thibet, (Hist. Geuealogiqne des Tarutes, p.2. p. 12 Hist, de Gengiacan, p, 31, fee ) and were 
ignorantly transferred by the Portuguese to the emperor of Abyssinia fLadwph. Hist, 
fitlilop. Comment, lib, II. o 1.) Yet it is probable ibat, in the eleventh and tw«ftb ceniu- 
ries, Nvstwian CbrlitlMtty ms professed by the bard <* Kanittt. (d*Herbelat, p. ftS$S19. 
aw Asnemannl, tom »r. p, ddtt-aM ) 

(2) The Christianity of chins, between theseveuth and tho thirteenth centary, is invincibly 
proved by the consent of Ckidesei Anoint, Syriac, and Latin evidence (Asseowmil, Sib* 
both. Orient tow. Iv. p fiOX—sa*. Mott, de I'Academle dee Imcript. toot xxx p 80*-MS ; 


MUMv 

(5) jnceMtmet Nestorians# plum quern Ottrtdet Lattnl. Jdcott n Vltrlaco, Mb*. HIwomI. 
b, 11 c. 78 p* 10SS. In the Gesta Dei per francos. The number* are glvmi by ’RiMsassin, 


Dlsciplloe de l’Eg Use, tom. I. p. 172. . _ , 

( 4 ) lire division or the patriarchate nay tie traced In the Bibliotheca Orient, ef A s s euten ui, 
tom i. p 5*3-349. tom. ti. p. <57 fee. tom. iii. p SOT. p. 6*1—SOT tens tv. p. M-ULp. 
423 p ett—829, fee. 

(5) The pompous language of Rome, ou the submission of a Nestorian patriarch, is tie* 


p. Sil—SOT tom 


-imp. 
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at Van or Chmia, whose revolt «t the head of forty thousand families, 
whs promoted in the sixteenth century by the Sophists of Perrin. The 
number of three hundred thousand is allowed for the whole body of the 
Nestoriaps, who, under the damn' Of Chaldeans or Assyrians, are con¬ 
founded with the most learned or the most powerful nation of eastern 
antiquity. * „. '» ~ <» * 

According to the the' gospel was prescind in 

India by St. Thomas^.!}-‘ At the end or the ninth century, his shrine, 
perhaps hi the neighbourhood of Madras was devoutly visited by the 
ambassador pf Aimed, and their retunrwfth a cargo-of pearls and spices 
rewarded the reai'of the English monarch, who entertained the largest 
projects of 'trade and dtemwry.($)> WHea the Portuguese first opened 
the navigation of India, the Christians of St. Thomas had been seated 
for ages on the oocrat of Malabar, and the difference of their character 
And eoknix attested th&wixture of a foreign race. In arms, in arts, 
and possibly in virtue, they excelled the natives of Hindustan: the hus¬ 
bandman cultivated the palm-tree, the merchants were enriched by the 
pepper-trade, the.Soldlers ^irecededHho naits or nobles of Malabar, and 
their hereditaryj^rivileges were jrespeoted by the gratitude or the fear 
of the king of Cochin and the Zrihotin himself. They acknowledged 
a Gentoo sovereign; but they were governed, even in temporal con¬ 
cerns, by the bishop of Angsnmla. He still asserted hie ancient title of 
Metropolitan of India, but hie read jurisdictionwas exercised in fourteen 
hundred churches, and he was intrusted with rite care of two hundred 
thousand bouIb. Their religion would haVe rendered them the firmest 
and-most cordial allies of the Portuguese, but rite inquisitors soon dis¬ 
cerned in the Christiana of Sri Thomas, the unpardonable guilt of he¬ 
resy and schism. Instead of owning themselves the subjects of the 
Homan Pontiff, the spiritual and temporal monarch of the globe, they 
adhered, like their ancestors, to the communion of the Nestorian pa¬ 
triarch ,* and the bishops, whom he ordained at Mosul, traversed the 
dangers of the sea and land to reach their dioceses on the coast of Ma¬ 
labar. In their Syriac liturgy, the names of Theodore and Nestorius 
were piously commemorated : they united their adoration of the two 
persona of Christ } the title of Mother of God was offensive to their 
ear, and they measured with scrupulous avarice rite honours of the Vir¬ 
gin Mary,*whom rite * superstition of the*Latins had almost exalted to 
the rank of a Goddess. When her image was first presented to the 
disciples of Sri Thomas, they indignantly exclaimed, “ We are Christians, 
“ not idolaters!" mid their simple devotion was content with the vene¬ 
ration of the cross. Their separation from the western world had left 
them in ignorance of the improvements or corruptions of a thousand 
years; and their conformity with the fobsh and practice of the fifth 
century, would equally disappoint the prejudices of a Papist or a Pro¬ 
testant. It was the first care of the ministers of Rome to intercept all 
correspondence with the Nesmtep patriarch, and several of his bishops 


gaatly rfpreMntcd la the w 
pblea of Aksaasw* T»turl$, 
(1J The Indian mltnottarj 


la the wreath hornet toAnto, Bthykfe, Nineveh, Arbefct, width* tra- 
%*.J A UU 1 UUMU miuumirrsf. Tbomti, an apwi^jn HuSwm, or mi Armenian merchant, 

martyrdom in 111* city *f v Malabar, or Mettapour, a kafcio only ftaraKndm, (d’Aantte, Bc- 
oMidMitinta* aarYlwk, p. 10^ alien the VortaiwM bonded auepirseMl church under 
th« nehn w at. Thom*, and where the wist performed an annual mKfecle, tilt he «u aUenced 
fey tMfwfiwkaM^hoarfeood tX the eugiUh.rTLa.CrDs*, ton. U. 9 . 

(t) Neither the aether of the Baxoft Chronicle, (A. D. 883 ) nor William of Malmesbury, 
(de OeaUa Begum AbgU», life. U. c. 4. ivdri) wen capable, la the twelfth century, of ln- 
vwttakg tfeli extnoDdipar te; they are iacqabkof exp taking the rootkat and measure* ef 
Awed: and ibelr baity notice aarvea only to provoke our carkMilyv William or Malmwbiirjr 
fieri* the difficulty of the enterprise, good qutrU in hoe weak mketnr; aiHMatemat suspect 
(bat the buglUhambastsdoro cetkcted their cargo and Intend la The royal author ha* 

not enrirbed felt Oroalw (aee Harrington s MiaceUank*) with aa Indian aa well n» a Scandi- 
aaviau voyage. 
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expired in the prisons of the hair office. The flock, wft2iou$ * sbepbejff, 
was assaulted by the $over of the Portuguese, the arte, of the WjtoStsf 
and the zeal of Alexeffdft M«o^, hnfl&lahop of Goa, Ua hie perttmitl 
visitation of the coast of Majrowtv The flmod of DUtopOfy at which 
he presided, cossnmmstort the pftns work of the reuniotip and i 
ly imposed the dod tt ig f wad aisciplins oktfce Reman chu»<db>ti*3wHit 
forgetting auricular eotiswdon, th^strongesh Odgind of 

torture. The memory ofSHoaote ^tt Nestoriu# mu oftn_ 

Malabar was reduced undpjfcjha doedo iiBn of the pope, of the pwgMttk 
and of the Jesuits, who invaded the «fa>£f A j n «a m a3e Or^Dxungsactt. 
Sixty years of servitude and hypoorisy were patiaatly endured ; but as 
soon as the Portuguese empire was waked by toe coiarage end industry 
of the Dutch, the Nestoriansesserted, with vigour and ,effect, the reli¬ 
gion of their fathers. _ The Jesuits were incapable, of defending the 
power which they had abused i.the arms of forty thousand Christiana 
were pointed against-their falling tyrants: and the Indian archdeacon 
assumed the character of bishop, till a fresh supply of. episcopal gifts 
and Syriac missionaries could be-ohtalnM from the patriarch of Babylon. 
Since .the expulsion of the - Portuguese* the Nestorian mmi ll freely 
professed cm the coast of Malahar. The trading companies of HctStoid 
and England are. the friends of teleratityd: hut jx oppression,he less 
mortifying than contempt, 4ho T ChristkuuM>f St* Thomas have reason 
to complain of the cola and silent indifference of their barethren of 
Europe.(l) * , * 

11. The history of the Monophysitos is less copious and interesting 
than that of the Nestarians. Undid 1 the reigns of Zeno and Anastasius, 
their artful leaden surprised Ihe ear of tne prince, usurped the thrones 
of the east, and crushed on its native soil the school iff the Syrians. 
The rule of the Monophysite faith was defined with exquisite discretion 
by Severus, patriarch of Antioch: he condemned, in the style of the 
Henoticon, the adverse heresies of Nestorius'wnd Eutychee, main¬ 
tained against the latter the reality of the body of Christ, mid con¬ 
strained the Greeks to allow that he was a liar who spoke the 
truth.(2) But the approximation of ideas could not abate the vehe¬ 
mence of passion; each party was the more astonished that their blind 
antagonist could dispute on so trifling a difference j the tyrant of Syria 
enforced the belief of his creed, and his reign was polluted with the 
blood of three hundred and fifty monks, who were slain, not perhaps 
without provocation or resistance, under the walls of Apamea.(S) The 
successor of Anastasius, replanted the orthodox standard in the east ; 
Severus fled into Egypt: and his friend the eloquent Xenakis,(4) who 
had escaped from the Nesterians of Persia, was suffocated in his exile 
by the Melchites of -Paphlagonia.. Fifty-four bishops were swept from 

> > it 


(l) Concerning the Christians of S(. Thomas, tee Auemannns, Biblloth. Orient, tom. 
1?. p. 991 —46?. 435-491. Geddtm's UWrctT History of Malabar { and; above all, La Croze. 
Hiatoire On CbrUtianUtne- dee InOes, in two vols. Moo. La Have, 1759, a learned and 
agreeable work. They lave dftufu from tlie Stine sgprce, tbe, Pcyltiguete and Italian 
narrative*; and tbe prejudice* of the Remits ant' Sufficiently corrected toy those of the 
Protestants. 

(3) Ota* eiweu. S«waXjf9«e la tbe expression of Theodore in hit treatise on the incarnation, 
p. *45. #47. at he I* quoted by La Crpw, (Hist. du ChHtthuilMie d'Etblope’et d'Armenle, it. 
95 ) who exclaim* perbape-too tosftfe, ** Quel plteyabld raitsonement!" Renawdot ha* lunch¬ 
ed (Hitt. Patriarch. Alex p. IS7—‘38 ) the oriental acchmit «f Severn*: and biaasthentic 
creed way be found in the eplatle of JoM the Jacobite, patriarch of Antioch, in the tenth 
century to hi* brother Henna* of Alexandria. (Aa*eman. BiMiot. Orient, tom. ti. p. 

(3) Eplit. ArcbbnaudrMaram et Monachorms Syrtts Seen ad* ad Papain HerdiMam, Con. 

ell. tom. v. p, 598—60*. The courage of Saba*, utleotaiiorin, wm jwUfy ibesotplcltni 
that tbe Arm* of these monk* were not aiwsy* spin teal or defensive. ( Baronina, A, D. 90. 
no* 7* &c*) * 

(4) Assemannl, (Blbtlot. Orient, tom. it. p. 10-40.) And La Croze, (Chrli&nfene d’E*- 
tbtbpe, p. 30—40) will supply tbe-history of Xeuatas or Pblloxeuua, bishop of Mabug, ot 
liiewtpolls, in Syria. He was a perfect master of tba syriac language, and the aatbvr w 
editor of a version of tbe New fcsuuuent. 
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$h«ir thrones, right-hundred ccrieshutics wece cast into prison,(1) and, 
flptwiHistan&n&Hie —- ^ .yaar of Theodor#, the oriental flocks, 


deprived of their shephi 
Or poisoned. In this 
ana united, and' 

James BarwUaui „ # 
s familiar j^SaC pi 
hWthefc^ccnfes 


ijxsenribly hum J»en either famished 
i the expiring faction tran revived, 
hjpburs of a monk: and the name of 
, TW , v Ved In the appellation of Jacobite*; 
st&rfte the eaf of an English reader. 

_._ir prison of Constantinople, he received 

the po«f«|W MAtaf dNSgess* and aptotic of the east, and the ordi- 
nat^ht tsiituia oishopr^Sette, and deacons, is derived 

from the samp h VW# ;i<l source. T&s fined of the serious mission¬ 
ary was promoted by tint fleetest dromrilanes ofa devout chief of the 
Arabs: the doctri ne and discipline of the Jacobites were secretly esta¬ 
blished in the dominions of Justinian j and each Jacobite was compelled 
to violate the laws and to hate the Homan legislates. The successors of 
Severws, while they lurked in convents, or villages, while they sheltered 
their proscribed hehds in Hie cgveras of hermits, or the tents of the 
Saracens, still haberted, as they now assert, their indefeasible right to 
the tide, the rafiff, and the prerogatives, of the patriarch of Antioch: 
under Hie milder poke of the Infidels, they reside about a league from 
Merdtfi, in the pleasant taflonstexy Of Enharan, which they Have em- 
betl&iifed with cells, aauedwc&L plantations The secondary, though 
honourable, place is filled byw^ piaphrian, who, in his station at Mosul 
itself, defies the Nestorian (M&foiic with whom he contests the supre¬ 
macy of the east. Under the patriarch, and the Maphrian, one hundred 
and fifty archbishops and bishops have been counted in the different ages 
of the Jacobite church; but the order of the hierarchy is relaxed or 
dissolved, and the greater part of their dioeaaes is confined to the 
neighbourhood of the Euphrates and the Tigris. The cities of Aleppo 
and Amida, which are often visited by the patriarch, contain some 
wealthy merchants and industrious meoHanics^put the multitude derive 
their scanty sustenance from their daily labour: and poverty, as well 
as superstition, may impose their excessive fasts,—five annual lents, du¬ 
ring wretch both the clergy and laity abstain not only from flesh or eggs, 
but even from -the taste of wine, of oil, and of fish. Their present 
numbers up esteemed from fifty tb fourscore thousand souls, the remnant 
of a populous church, which has gradually decreased under the oppres¬ 
sion of twelve centuries. Yet In that long period, some strangers of 
merit ^are been converted to the Monophyritis faith, and a Jew was the 
father of AbulpharagiusJS) primate of toe east, so truly eminent both 
in his .life and death. £0 Ms life he was an-elegant writer of the Sy¬ 
riac and Arabic tongues, a poet, physidau, and historian, a subtle 
philosopher, and a moderate divine. In his death, his funeral was at¬ 
tended oy Ins rival the Nestorian patriarch, with a train of Greeks and 
Armenians, who forgot theh* 1 2 * * 5 disputes, and mingled their tears over the 
grave of an enemy. The sect which Was honoured by the virtues of 
Abulpharagins, appears, however, to sink below Hie level of their Nes¬ 
torian brethren. The superstition of the Jacobites is more abject, their 


(1) The nftroei sad title* of fifty-four Metope, who were exiled to Juxtio, we preeemd in 
the ptmahto «f Dmjelw. (aped toentoe. tow li. p. 44.) Serenutow pe aurally auwnohad 
to (apifeataputeo-mrd»le Uwl, thj» Utom«», (Bnse. f, 1» j-. tfci t frt»-tongue mlfhthe cut 
out, wyx *vfxgony. (M> it c |) The prudent patriarch drid 1104 stay to examine the differ- 
eaee. 3«» Hcljawmlt revoluiiaS 1* fixed by I’agl In tbe-mpirtte of Sepeedabor of the year 
418 (raped,low it p. 406) 

(2) the pb*cnre history of )atnes,«r Jacobin Bandam*, of Zanaalua, ray to gathered from 

Lntyobins, (appal tom 11 j> 144 147.) ttaimudot, (HIM. Patriarch, Aim. p 153 ) and A*. 

MVMttout, (Blhitou -Orient. torn. W p 4H- tdfc*. ii. p 62—®. 524-(192 p» 414 tom. ill. p. 
585— 388) tie teems to to unknown to the flifUi. The Jagowtee f bemtelve* had ratter 
deduce their name and pedigree from St Jame* Ui< apottle. 

(5) Ibe accountof h» person, ond eritliip »» pethhpe the qtmt cor lour article In the Stb 
li ithcca of AMcnianmm (tom n p Jti—321 under the name of Gregorius Bar Habnene.) 
I a t rote (clnittiaiilstiie d'Ubtope, p 53-63 ) lidiculei the prejudice of the Spaniard* agaluit 
the Jewish Mood, which secretly defile* their church and elate. 
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their theological, lessons weird repaid w«h the gift of a spa&oas and 
wealthy domain. The namp and doctrine-of tills venerable school were 
propagated among the Greeks and Syrians, and their seat Is expressed 
l>y Macarius patriarch of Antioch, who declared before the synod pf 
Constantinople, that sooner than subscribe the turn* ivtlis of Chi^t, he 
would submit to be hewn piecemeal, and cast into A simi¬ 

lar or a less cruel mode of persecution loon converted the unresisting 
subjects of the plain, while the glorious title of or rebel, 

was bravely maintained by the hardy natives Or Mount Libanus. John 
Maron, one of the most learned and popular df the monks, assumed the 
character of patriarch of Antioch; his nephew Abraham, at'the head 
of the Maronites, defended their civil and rpfigious freedom'against 
the tyrants of the east. The son of tne orthodox Constantine pursued, 
with pious hatred, a people of soldiers, wfe% might have stood tbe bul¬ 
wark of his empire against the common' foes of Christ and of Rome. 
An army of Greeks invaded Syria; the monastery of St* *Maroft was 
destroyed with fire; the bravest chieftain* were betrayed and murdered; 
and twelve thousand of thribr followers were transplanted to the distant 
frontiers of Armenia and Thrace. Yet the humble nation of the Ma¬ 
ronites has survived the empire of Constantinople, and they stHl enjoy 

(1) Tbi* excmlve abstinence to censured by La Croie, (p. 85*.) and even by the Syrian 
Awetnamms, {tom. i. p *#L tom il. p. 304, 80S ) 

(3) The attte of tbe MonophyettM to excellently tllnttmted in a dliKrtotltm at the begin¬ 
ning of the aev-ond volume of AMeWaumt*. winch roMitioi on? hundred end ftitytm page*, 
i he Syrteo cbfwlcle of Otognry In^ttmu, ii Abnipbitragfn*, (Kibitut. Orient, torn. ii. 
p. Ml —tes.) purine* the double aerie* of the NtHanw Catholic* and the (uaphrhtu* of 
the JMoSltee. 


ble of Pooch. Me ora* not actuated by any prejudice aggiest the Maroulte* of tbe tenth 
century; aad we may behave « M«l£bttc, whole tetthmuty ie oopbnted by the Jacubtaa 
end Latin* * 

(4) Coneil. tom. vii- p. 780. Thu Meaotbelite eauie was anpportad with drawcM and mb* 

the exploit* of tbe Matdalcea! tie name {Mwd. In Syrian muitovio i. e^lned byt* 
Rowe, Voyage d« to Syrle, tom. IL p. #•) the date* are Axed byP*«i,(A D. «8. a*. 4-U- 
4. 0. 685. no. 3, 4 J and even the ob*ein» itory of the patriarch John Hamm (Acaenan. 
Bibtiot. Orient, tom. <■ p. 496-MO.) HluSrato* from the year 686 to 707, the trochlea of 
mount Llbanu*. 







p iritni*tw< with the care 
coimprr extend* from the ridge pf 
„ ___JU Ifcd^w'glmdliAl descant sf- 
-wjetyof teat ptA eStuate, jfrom the Holy 
w kfrof Bnow,(J) W^the vine, the mulberry, 
tof4fc«>firuitful valley* fin the twelfth century, the 
" ” *' "te ertoiyVere reconciled to the Latin 

tike «me alliance haa been fre¬ 
quently renewed by thf aQUntwn of the puses and the distress of the Sy¬ 
rians. But it-may reasonably he questioned; whether their union haa ever 
been perfect or sincere; and the,learned Maronite# of the college of 
SOme have vainly laboured to absolve their ancestors from the guilt of 
heresy and sdhi«n.(3) 

IV. Since the age of Constantihe, the Ab»znians( 4 ) had signalized 
their attachment td the veHjgkm and empire of the Christians. The 


noatedeighty-four years,(5} in astateof indiference or suspense, till their 
vacant faith was finally oceunM by the missionaries of Julian of Ilalicar- 
naasusXd) who, in Egypt,- thefe cmnirwm exile, had been vanquished by 
the arguments or the influence'of hid rival Severua, the Monophysite 
patriarch of Antioch. The Armenians alone are the pure disciples of 
Eutyohes, an unfortunate parent. Who has beenyenounced by the greater 
part of Ins spiritual progeny. They alone persevere in the opinion, that 
the manhood of Christ was created, or existed without creation, of a 
divine and inoorpuptible substance. Their adversaries reproach them 

_Lai. xL. - J ti. xl _if L*. 


nutrition and digestion, 'fhe religion of Armenia could not derive 
much glory from the learning or die power of its inhabitants. The 
royalty expired with the origta.of their schism; and their Christian 


*(I) In to tapt century twenty largo cedars atilt femaiued, {Voyage de la Roque, tom I p. 
SB—tS.) at present they ate reduced to four or See. (Votney, tom I p. set.) these tree* ao 
foruww in Scripture, wen guarded by escmiitouaieaUop; the wood wwsperlugly borrowed 
for smdtt crosaejL &c. tn annual mass «w ebauted under their shade, and they were endowed 
by tbs Syrians wire a Sensitive power or erecting tbelr branches to repel the wow, to which 
Mosul Ubemtt i* Jen feiiirfot than tt ti painted by Tuitsa; Inter ardores opaeum fldnmque 
nlvibns—a daring metaphot I (Hist. 5 a) 


(who died In ISM) considers the Maronhc* at a sect of Mouothehtes (Bibtnrt. Orient, tpm. 
il, P KM.) 

(a) t Cud a description and history of rite ttariwite* tn tiro Voyage de la Syria *t da Want 


port. ,JaWoi|skl. finstbui. Hist. Christ, tom AH. pW.) Nlebahr, (V*jr*g* de 1'Arahle, «c. 
tom 11 p Sts 381.)a*d, above ail, the Judicious Volney, (Voyage to bgypte eienSirie, 
tout h. p.S-4, mriMTCT) maybeeonswiad. 


topi h. p.S-SL variMTOA mayhaeonsolfad. 

OX Tfae. Hllgmfl of the Amttmat la triedr described by U crows- (Nl% dd Cbrut. da 
I’fUbiope et de l Armeole. p. MB~AO* > Ha riptrs te the great Armenian «Mt*ry»C Gateaus, 
3jroto.»fo]fo, jsi<rote, aad emmSuds the Karo of Armenia la MhlMM vetome 

of the llMvom* Meatflies des Misstoas du Levant. The Work of a Jesuit went bnvaaterlmg 
merit wbw U U protsedby U Crowe. » j 

(5) The schism «f the Armenians is ptee*^*xW*ory«*M after -thtjonttml «f tbslco- 

dun. (Pagt, Critisa. M A. 0. iS6) It waredWemtuaied at the enti ef ««**»> jeers) sod 
it is from the year af Christ OH that we date UM era of the Armeotaae. 0’Art de vertfler 
lei Ihitei, ns 3a>) " 

(6) The aenummu and aqccees of juliaa «f mdlcamesswmty be seen in Ubesawi, Om, 
e 19 ) Renaudet, (llist- Patriarch* Aim. V- «*-*»,) Add AWWU, (RtMItt. OritM. 
tom II. Dinerut do Monophyeltla,« S p. *86 ) 





often preferred thecrift 
they nevoatlyvteite the 

■lent union wife tite Irnttatfirhllt less dSriStfrofpferth/than the then- 
sand bishops whom their peftrifitthr Atari at Wi Jbefc ef the Roman 
ponthff.(l) The CatkoHk or^ patriarch at the Artttemahs resides ffc the 
monastery of E&wtfssin, thrde ieagfiewfhm^ Erivsn. 'Forty-seven *«k- 
bisbops, each of Whom, .maw ehd»V*he obedience of four or five'eirf- 
fraguns, are consecrated by his hand; hot the itagveater pert are billy 
titular prelates, who dignify whhsthrir pmwontje «fd serndethetim- 
plicity of Ms const. As^sootts^jflfcy JwwA performed the iitutey; they 
cultivate the garden; and our nfa lfip a Wifi hear with surprise, th#£ the 
austerity of their life increaseein judtproporidoittb the etevattottOf ttytir 
rank. In the fourscore thouataw towns or villagesof Ms spiritual em¬ 
pire, the patriarch received a small andlkduntary tat? from eaeh person 
above the age of fifteen, j hut the annual amount of fit hundrea thou¬ 
sand crowns ia insufficient to supply the incessant - demands of charity 
and tribute. Since the beginning of the last cenianffc- the Armenian 
have obtained a large and lucrative share Of the eemmetoeof the 
in their return from Europe, the caravan usually halts ittAhe 
bourhood of Erivan; the altars are enriched filth the fremTOf their 
patient industry rood the faSHr of Eutyches iwweadM£$$i$trir recent 
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ana on tne death 01 the patriarch, tne twoy tactions uphero tneir re¬ 
spective candidates.^ Oaian was the disciple of Julian, Thecdfirffni 
had been the pupil of Severiter the claims t«f the former were supported 
by the consent o? the monks and senators of the city and the perigee; 
the latter depended on the priority of his Ordination, the fflvowrbf the 
empress Theodora, and the arms of the eunuch Karnes, which niight 
have been used hi more honourable warfare. The exile of the popular 
candidate to Carthage and Sardinia inflamed the ferment of Alexandriaj 
and, after a schism of one hundred and seventy years, the Gnixnit** 
still reyered the memory and doctrine of their founder. The strength 
of numbers and of discipline was tried in 4 desperate and bloody con¬ 
flict ; the streets were filled with the-dead bodies of citizens and ehidierit; 
•Jie pious women ascending the roofs oTtfae houses, showered down 
every sharp or ponderous r utensil Oh the heads of the enemy j and the 
final victory of Names was owing to the flames with which he wasted 


fl> Sts a ramartaWefrct of Uie twelfth teator* In ihi HMwrfj* Nftettos cioaiate# (p. 
an.) 1 ¥«t tftrte "Hundred y«rt» Man, tP&ottar (Sp»M «. p. «V had ftemi 

in the eoavenlon of the Armentaua-^rpew rtfurpo* tfrnkt ififc*, 

<8) The travettwt ArmenlaSk strain fie wafrWwvrty iHmtfir, IfO tbttf motksiufefcttieh 
trwifMieMfCh ro*rt between CemMnOhMita and Ikpabti, r *r lieir ynMi watt, law Jwf 
#»u», (tux BvauftHi, 4c. e. 38 p «-«,) (NeaHiu, {Hb. Hr. c. 40) rtatOls, VoL II * fin.) 
Tourocfon, (mere 10.) and. above ail, THvernUr, (tool 1. p. 28—37 310—318.)Uftt ramWin* 
Jefimw, who had reaa.*amnff» tea bad seen so much end «o wtti 
'<3) Tw tutorv of «M AUxuttftas patriarch, from Dinvcornt to Beijamln t, tafcew from 
Renattdot, (p. 1H—164 ) add tM second tome o i the Anhalt of Bwtycltlnt, 

(4) Liberal. Brev. o, *0—13. \ Ictor. Chrou. p 30,330. Piocop. Auecdot, «. M, 9? 


rtbt'choaiatea 
tapol) bad fto) 
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(4) Liberal. Brev. 


V Ictor. Chrou. p 319,330. Piocop. Auecdot. «. *6,9? 
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OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE. 


" predecessors, Athanasius, Cyril, and IKoecoru*' Anathema to the 
u tome of Eeo and the synod offCbalcedon 1 Anathema to aH who.dm- 
“ brace thairmed l? Anathema to them nowand for. 


IKQf m ft • *as - 



in six sucoeauve 
presence. Riio 

the dtp i the influence *£ Tfceados* ntt&tefrhiim a wCtpiitM 
honourable dismission j ajriJbe ended W days, ftaA not oh the 
throne, yet in the boaofft ttmanam wtitfl&p Ur 

death, ApoRjtapiri* indeoaBt|rftsMtfd the nehlfa AdLgfip. tiiirggu but his 
joy was checked by the utteDkans* of a new dwebbs an4*wilte he en¬ 
joyed the wealth of Alaxandna, his rivals reigned in drn ^whirin of 
Thebais, and were watatsMl by tlmvoluatftry ohWoopt ofjhe people. 
A perpetual succession qf patriarch*wipes from the asheO Of ThOodeitos ; ’ 
and the Monophysite efiittchea-ef 1 Syria and Egypt were united by the 



name of Jacobites and the conampttioi£ of 

faith, which has been condnwLtQ a Arrow sept^L the %ritafc res dif¬ 
fused over the mass of the Egmatigse»W pjmtfe dutonf who* almost 
unanimously, rejected the decsMiMll^ap^^ A thou¬ 

sand years were now elapse d MtsmmgffX ’had ceeaed t^he a kingdom, 
since the conquerors of ijia had trammed on thdr&dy 

necks of a people, rho^anctel«iJ|riipaaxand pou4r 4mnm& beyond 
the records of history. The con^ednf 'nMdend tssrsqmhmt'iida idled 
some sparks of tUjdtiNdowd spirits They ahj 
the manners an A fenguageofthe Greeks fe# 


But the stone 


offices of humility, were oondamnedi^asjs deadly sin ; the n*tive»%e- 
nounced all allegiance to the emperor j mid his orders, at a distance 
from Alexandria, were oheyedipdy under the prelettre of lyitlhwy force. 


had no comfort or delight. But experience has proved Hie distinction 
of active and passive oonngo ; the fenatio who endures without a 
groan the torture the rack or the stake, would tremble and % before 
the face of an anded enemy. The poeUhuumous temper of the Xgyp- 


and precarious respite. The victory of Heraclius renewed dan aggra¬ 
vated the persecution, aa&jbe patriarch again escaped from’Alew&dria 
to the desert. In his v»encouraged % a voice, addehv 

bade him expect, at the e&n of ten years, rate aid of a ffiyeign nation, 
marked like the Egyptian* themselves with the aftcieat rite of cireum- 
nsion. The character of these^deliverers, and the nature of the de¬ 
liverance, will be hereafter explained; and I shall step over the interval of 
eleven centuries to observe thejpresent misery of the Jacobites of Egypt. 
The populous city of Cairo affords a nt&tSmtm or rather a shelter for 
their indigent patriarch, and a remnant of ten bishops: forty monasteries 
have survived the inroads of the Arabs f and the progress of servitude 
and apostacy has reduced the Coptic nation to the oefiroicable uumber 
of twenty-five or thirty thousand families ;(1) a race of illiterate beg- 


rt) ‘rids saunter It ftfceft ttrm the euMett* Recherche* ,«r le* BryptUntet Je» CMirol*, 
(tom. It p. IW, 193.)and sppewi probelrtetbaa the ih hnSwgmsoMHt indent, or 
fifteen tbonMnd modem, Copt* of Ownelli C»rrert. CyHf Uttar, tm ftojutM# gMmrc* ol 
CudnhBtRiBople, lament* that tbote hemtJc* were leu time* more few memo* tint* p* onhod«x 
Greek#, Ingeutaniljf SpptfUiC l«e «o\)uu ««r Ituat Itvoiaro oix>x<w«r at Homer, (ipd. A 
13S.) the mn«t perfect ftpreertott of contempt. (Fabric. Lux £*»ng«Hl, 7*0.1 
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m the decline and fall 

gais, whose only consolathm ia derived from the superior wretchedness 
of the Greek p&fcrifcreh and his diminutive <Kwigreg&tioft.(l) 

VI. The Coptic patriarch, a rebel t° the Cmsm, W a Slav* to the 
khalifs, still gloried in the filial obedience of the ftiflp of Nubia and 
ABthiopia, He repaid theta homage by aisgnifjfihf thefi* greatness; and 
it was coldly asserted that they could bring into the field A hundred 
thousand horse with an equal number of camels *C2) that their hand 
cfiuld poUr bf restrain the waters of the Nile ;\B) and the peace and 
plenty °f Eg^pt #as obbuniit even in this world,' by the intercession 
ofthepnttdabil* in exile at Constantinople, Theodosius recommended 
to his pateonpm the conversion of the falaek nations of Nubia,(4) from 
the .tropic of Cunotf to the confines of Abyssinia. Her de&lgn wds sus¬ 
pected and emulated by the more orthodox emperor. The rival mis¬ 
sionaries, a MeJehitO and a Jacobite, embarked at the same time; but 
the empress, from ft motive of love or fear, was more effectually obeyed; 
and the Catholic priest was detained by the president Of Thetmia, while 
the king of Nubia and his court were hastily baptised in the frith of 
Dloscoras. The tardy envoy of Justinian was received and dismissed 
with honour ; but when he accused the heresy and treason of the Egyp¬ 
tians, the negro convert was instructed to reply that he would never 
abandon his brethren, the $rue htfiievers, to the persecuting ministers 
of the synod of Chalcedon.(<5) During several ages, the bishops of 
Nubia were named and conauimted by the Jacobite patriarch of Alex¬ 
andria : as late as the twelfth Mattery, Christianity prevailed; nnd some 
rites, some ruins, are still visible in the savage towns of Sennanr and 
Dongola.(6) But the Nubians at length executed their threats of re¬ 
turning to the worship of idols; Jfche climate required the indulgence of 
polygamy, and they have finally preferred the triumph of the Koran to 
the abasement of the cress. «A metaphysical religion may appear too 
refined for the capacity Of the negro race; yet a brack or a parrot might 
be taught to repeat the teorsfe of the Chdlcedon or Monophysite creed, 
Christianity was more deeply rooted in the Abyssinian empire; and. 
although the correspondence has been sometimes interrupted above se¬ 
venty on a hundred years, the mother-church of Alexandria retains 
her colony in a state of perpetual pupilage. Seven bishops once com¬ 
posed the JSthiopic synod: had their number amounted to ten, they 
plight have elected an independent primate ; and o$e of their kings m as 
ambitious of promoting his brother to the Oocieslostlcal throne. But 


4. 0 The history of the Copts, their religion, maimfrs, &l e may he found hi the nhbe He 
iiuodnt’*motley work, neither a translation nor hA original ; the UiiohIcou Orientals of I'etei, 
h Jacobite; in the too vertlous of Abraham EocheKensis, Pari*, 1631, ami Jo'm snnmi Asw- 
man, Vettet. 1729. There aonaie descend iw lower th$a the thhf. mb tmuiry. 1 he more 
recent accounts must be searched for in the travellers into Egypt, and the Xmoeaux lieiunires 
des Missions dn Levant, ip the fait century, Jdseph Abudatuiis, a native «•< Cairo, published 
at Osfoid, In thirty pages, a slight Hlstoria incohUsitmi, JM7 post US* -■*' 

(2} About the year 7o7. See Renaudot, Ulel. .Patrfcnch. Alex. p. 281 , 222 . Einiririu, Hist 
Saracen, p 29. _ „ 4 t 

(3) Lud'Apb. Hist. Alhiopk «t Cofnment. Hb. I. C.viii. Renaudot. Stint. Vat tint eh. Alex 
480, dcC. This opinion, introduced into Egypt and Europe by the art idee of the i o|4«, th* 
pride of the Aiwssiuiatis, the fear and Ignorance ot the Turks and Aiaha, has nof even the 
semhUuroof truth- Hie rains of RlhlopM do not, in the increase of the Nile, consult the 
wilt of she jninjarcb. If the river apprewrlies at ’Nspaia Within three days* JAeniey of the 
Red Ipea (see IT An title's maps>, a eaoal that shonid divert its copras’ would demand, and 
most pinfabty surpass, the poner ot the Cw-ats 
(4> lhe Abysslnians, who sail preserve the Antibes and olive Ctaiptexlon of the Arabs, 
afford a proof that twnthousatid tears ate not wftekst to Mmsm cdtehe of the Jiamafk 
racd- 1 be Nubians, pad African race, are pare negioes, ns black ns Chose of Senegal or Congo, 
nith iat nose*, thick lips, and woolly hair (Bnifou, Hist. Nanirelie, kin. v p. 117.113,114, 
MS. 210, edit. 12tno. Purls, 17® J The anqlents beheld, without much ftReuiton, the extra, 
cudinary phenomenon which has exercised the philosophers and tbeefagiant of modem times, 
(J) Assenuus. Blbllot. Orient tom. i P SML 

(6) The Christianity of the Nablaus, a. p* 1153 Is attested WiM sfcerif ai Eihlsi, faltely 
described under the name of the Nubian mogrnpher.fp, IS ), repfesents them as a nation 
of Jacobites. The rays of MsUtflral light that twinkle fa the history Of Reusndot (p. 17 s, *aj. 
224.281. £80. 405. 434. 461.464), are all previous te this era. M the modem state lq the 
Lcttres Ldtdcautes (Retuell iv.), and BnscbiOg (tout. I>< p* 152—159. par Bereuger ). 
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the event vru foreseen, the inerewe tn denied; the epifioopal office 
haa been gradually confined to the <&«»«,(1) the head saa author of the 
Abyssinian priesthood; the patriarch supplies each vsouaey with an 
Egyptian monk ; and'the character of a ster&nger appears, ator*. venentr 
hie in the eyas of the people, less dangerous fir those of tike monarch. 
In the sixth century, whan the schism of Egypt wa*. confirmed* the 
rival chiefs, with theLp patrons, Justinian and Theodora, strove to out* 
strip each other inthe conquest of a remade *m4 independent province. 
The industry of the empress was again victorious, and the plods The* 
dora has established in that sequestered ehureh the faith and tUmripiirya 
of the JacobiteaJff) EneontpUMed <m ull sides by the enemies of their 
religion, the ./Ethiopians slept near a thousand years, fbrgfetfhl of the 
world, by whom they were forgotten. They were awakened by the 
Portuguese, who, turning the southern promontory of Africa, appeared 
in India and the Red Sea, as if they had descended through the air from 
a distant planet. In the first moments of their interview, the subjects 
of Rome and Alexandria observed the resemblance, rather than the 
difference of their faith; and each nation expected the most Important 
benefits from an alliance with their Christian brethren. In their lonely 
situation, the ^Ethiopians had almost relapsed into the savage life 
Their vessels, which had traded ho Ceylon, scarcely presumed to navi¬ 
gate the rivers of Africa; the ruins of Axume were deserted, the nation 
was scattered in villages, and the emperor (a pompous name) was eon- 
tent, both in peace and war, with the immoveable residence of a camp. 
Conscious of their own indigence, the Abysstnians had formed the rati¬ 
onal project of importing the arts and ingenuity of Europe ;(8) and 
their ambassadors at Rome and Llaboffwere instructed to solicit a colo¬ 
ny of smiths, carpenters, tilers, masons, printers, surgeons, and physi¬ 
cians, for the use of their country. But the public danger soon called 
for the instant and effectual aid of arms and soldiers to defend an un- 
warlike people from the Barbarians who ravaged the inland country, 
end the Turks and Arabs who advanced from the sea-coast in more 
formidable array. ^Ethiopia was saved by four hundred and fifty Por¬ 
tuguese, who displayed in the field the native valour of Europeans, and 
the artificial powers of musket and cannon. In a moment of terror, 
the emperor had premised to reconcile himself and his subjects to the 
Catholic faith; a Latin patriarch represented the supremacy of the 
pope ;(4) the empire, enlarged in a tenfold proportion, was supposed to 
contain more gold than the mines of America; and the wildest hopes of 
avArice and zeal were built on the willing submission of the Christians 
of Africa. * 

But the vows which pain had extorted, were foresworn on the return 
of health. The Abyssinia s still adhered with unshaken constancy to 
the Monophysite faith ; their languid belief was inflamed by the exer¬ 
cise of dispute; they branded the Latins with the names of Arisns and 
Nestorians, and imputed the adoration of four gods to those who sepa- 

(1) The abuna fi Improperly dignified by tbt bull* frith the title ef patriarch. The A by* 
«tman* acknowledge «uy the four patriarch*, and their chief I* bo more than a metr<<poll 
tau, or national primate (Ludolph. Hist JEthiopic. et Comment lib ill c v|i.) The seven 
bishops of fthttaudot (p alt.), who excited A O. list, we unknown to the historian. 

(2) 1 know not why Assemanaus (BibUet. Orient tom. U. p. 884) should call in question 
these probable mission* of Theodora into Nubia and Ethiopia. The slight notice* of Ahjs- 
stnia till the year MO are supplied by Reaaudot (p. 356. 341. 381, 382. 405 443, &c. 452, 456 
463 475.480. 511. 535. 559. 564.) from the Coptic writers. The mind of Ludolphui was a 
perfect blauk. 

(3) Ludotoh Hist, ffithiop. Uh tv. c. 5. The most necessary arts are now exercised by the 
Jews, and tne foreign trade is In the bands of the Armenian*, what Gregory principally ad¬ 
mired and envied was the industry of ttiuppe -arte* et opifiebi, 

/4) John Beiutudes, whose relation, printed at Lisbon, 1569, was translated into English 
by Porchas, (Pltarmis, bh. vtt, e.7. lW9,*c.) and fhwi thenee into trench by La Close 
(Cbnuianlime <TA£tbWe. p. 92—965 ). The piece It curum* t bat the author may he sat* 
■eeted of deceiving Abyselnia, Home and Portugal. Hi* istle to the rank of patriarch is dark 
and doubtful (Ludolpb. Comment, no. 101. p. *73 ). 
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rated the two natures of Christ. Fremonn, a place of worship, or rather 
of exile, was assigned to thtf*Jesuit missionaries.' Their drill in the 
liberal and mechanic arts, their theological learning, and the decency 
of their, manners inspired a barren esteem ; bat they were not endowed 
with the gift of miracles,(I) and they vainly solicited a reinforcement 
of European troops. The patience and dexterity of forty years at 
length obtained a more favourable audience, and .two emperors of Abys¬ 
sinia were ^persuaded that Rome could ensure the temporal and ever¬ 
lasting happiness of her votaries. The first of these royal converts lost 
his crown and his Ufe; and the rebel army was sanctified by the nbuna, 
who hurled an anathema at the.apostate, and absolved his subjects from 
their oath 'of fidelity. The fate of Zadenghel was revenged by the 
courage and fortune of Susneus, who ascended the throne under the 
name of Segued, and more vigorously prosecuted the pious enterprise 
of his kinsman. After the amusement of some unequal combats between 
the Jesuits and his illiterate priests, the emperor declared himself a 
proselyte to the,synod of Chalcedon, presuming that his clergy and peo¬ 
ple would embrace- without delay the religion of their prince. The 
liberty of choice wqp succeeded by a law, which imposed, under pain of 
death, the belief of the two natures of Christ: the Abyssinians were 
enjoined to work and to play on the sabbath; and Segued, in the face of 
Europe and Africa, renounced his connexion with the Alexandrian 
churcn. A Jesuit, Alphonso Mendez, the Catholic patriarch of ./Ethi¬ 
opia, accepted in the name of Urban VIII. the homage and abjuration 
of his penitent. “ I confess," said the emperor on his knees, “ I con- 
“ fess that the pope is the vicar of Christ, the successor of St. Peter, 
“ and the sovereign of the world To him I swear true obedience, and 
“ at his feet I offer my person and kingdom." A similar oath was re¬ 
peated by his son, his brother, the clergy, the nobles, and even the 
ladies of the court: the Latin patriarch was invested with honours and 
wealth; and his missionaries erected their churches or citadels in the 
most convenient stations of the empire. The Jesuits themselves de¬ 
clare the fatal indiscretion of their chief, who forgot the mildness of the 

g ospel and the policy of his order, to introduce with hasty violence the 
turgy of Rome and the inquisition of Portugal. He condemned the 
ancient practice of circumcision, which' health rather than superstition 
had first invented in the climate of A£thiopia.(2) A new baptism, a 
new ordination, was inflicted on the natives; and they trembled with 
horror when the most holy of the dead were tom from their graves, 
when the most illustrious of the living were excommunicated by a 
foreign prieBt. In the defence of their religion and liberty, the Abys¬ 
sinians rose in arms, with desperate but unsuccessful zeal. Five rebel¬ 
lions were extinguished in the blood of the insurgents: two abunas were 
slain in battle, whole legions were slaughtered in the field, or suffocated 
in their caverns; and neither merit, nor rank, nor sex, could »:<ve from 
an ignominious death the * enemies of Home. But the victorious mo¬ 
narm was finally subdued by the constancy of the nation, of his mother, 
of his son, and of his most faithful friends. Segued listened to the voice 
of pity, of reason, perhaps of fear ; and his edict of liberty of conscience 
instantly revealed the tyranny and weakness of the Jesuits. On the 


(1) Religio Romans .... nee precihns patram iwc rairacnUs ab tpdi edltls suffiilcie- 
batur, 1* tli* uiicontradicted assurance of the devout emperor Sittueiu to hit patriarch Men¬ 
dez; (Utdolpb. Comment, no 126. p. 529.) and melt Uientitn should be preciously kept, 
as an aotidote against any marvellous legends 

(3) 1 am aware bow tender is the question of circumcision. Yet 1 will affirm, 1. That the 
Ethiopians have a physical reason for the circumcision of Billet, and even of females (Re* 
cherches I’bilosophiques snr let Americaint, tom ID. 2. That it eras practised in Ethiopia 
long before the Introduction of Judaism' or Christianity (Merodot. Hb. ii. c. 104. Martham, 
Canon. Citron p. 73,73). " Infarites clrcumcldunt ob coneuettxlinem non ob Judaism urn/' 
tart Gregory the Abyssinian prieit (apnd Fabric. Lu» Christiana, p. 730,). Yet, in the beat 
or dispute, the Portuguese weie sometimes branded with the name of nncircutucitetf (La 
Close, p. 80. Lndolph. Hist. Comment. lib. iil, c. 1.). 
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death of his father, Basilidea expelled the Latin patriarch, and restored 
to the wishes of the nation the faith and the discipline of Egypt. The 
Monophisite churches resounded with a song or triumph, “ that the 
“ sheep of ./Ethiopia were now delivered from the hyaenas of the west 
and the gates of tnat solitary realm were for ever shut against the arts, 
the science, and the fanaticism of Europe,(J) 


CHAP. XLVm 

Plan of the remainder of the Ujorks^-Succesrion and characters of the 
Greek emperor* of Constantinople, from the time of Heraelius to the 
Latin conquest. * 

] ha vs now deduced from Trajan to Constantine, from Constantine 
to Heraelius, the regular series of the Roman emperors; and faithfully 
exposed the prosperous and adverse fortunes of their reigns. Five 
centuries of toe decline and fall of the empire have already elapsed; 
but a period of more than eight hundred years still separates me from 
too term of my labours, the takipg of Constantinople by the Turks, 
Should I persevere in the same course, should I observe the same mea¬ 
sure, a prolix and slender thread would be spun through many a vo¬ 
lume, nor would the patient reader find an adequate reward of instruc¬ 
tion or amusement. At every step as we sink deeper in the decline and 
fall of toe eastern empire, the annals of each succeeding reign would 
impose a more ungrateful and melancholy task. These annals must 
continue to ropeat a tedious and uniform tale of weakness and misery; 
the natural connexion of causes and events would be broken by frequent 
and hasty transitions, and a minute accumulation of circumstances must 
destroy the light and effect of those general pictures which compose the 
use and ornament of a remote history. From the time of Heraelius, 
the Byzantine theatre is contracted and darkened : the line of empire, 
which had been defined by the laws of Justinian and the arms of Beli- 
sarius, recedes on all sides from our view: toe Roman name, toe proper 
subject of our inquiries, is reduced to a narrow corner of Europe, to the 
lonely suburbs of Constantinople; and the fate of the Greek empire has 
been compared to that of the Rhine, which loses itself in the sands, be¬ 
fore its waters can mingle with the ocean. The scale of dominion is 
diminished to our vie\£ by the distance of time and place; nor is the 
loss of external splendour compensated by the nobler gifts of virtue and 

{ genius. In the last moments of her decay, Constantinople was doubt- 
ess more opulent and populous than Athens at her most flourishing era, 
when a scanty sum of six thousand talents, or twelve hundred thousand 
pounds sterling, was possessed by twenty-one thousand male citizens of 
an adult age. But each of these citizens was a freeman who dared to 
asseft the liberty of his thoughts, words, and actions; whose person 
and property were guarded by equal law; and who exercised his inde¬ 
pendent vote in the government of the republic. Their numbers seem 
to be multiplied by the strong and various discriminations of character: 
under the shield of freedom, on the wings of emulation and vanity, each 
Athenian aspired to toe level of the national dignity: from this com- 


LOUUUU, 11WU. WWHITV/I "MW AW V»« MU VUUQ|iail|SUW u iUllilupi* «• IIHMWI1VJ 

La lUje, ITS9, in duodecimo), have drawn their principal material* bom the Jesuit*, 
especially from the General History of Tellez, published in Portuguese at Conimhra, 
1660- W e might be surprised at their frankness; but their most flagitious vice, the spirit oi 
persecution, was, in their eyes, the most meritorious virtue Ludolphu* possessed some, 
though a slight; advantage from the AUhlopic language, and the personal conversation of 
Gregory, a free spirited Abyssinian priest, whom he invited from Rome to the court of S»xe- 
Gotba, gee the Tbeologia Atbiopic.i of Gregory, m Fabnclus, Lux Lvangeiii, p. 716—TM. 
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uumding eminence, some chosen spirits soared beyond the reach of a 
vulgar eye; and the chaitces pf superior merit in a great and populous 
kingdom, as they we proved by experience, would excuse the computa¬ 
tion of imaginary millions. The territories of Athens, Sparta, and their 
allies, do not exceed a moderate province of France or England: but 
after the trophies of Salamis and Plateea, they expand in our fancy to 
the gigantic size of Asia, which had been trampled under the feet of 
the victorious Greeks. But the subjects of the Byzantine empire, who 
assume and dishonour the names both of Greeks and Romans, present 
a dead uniformity of abject vices, which are neither softened by the 
weakness of humanity, nor animated by the vigour of memorable crimes. 
The freemen at antiquity might repeat with generous enthusiasm the 
sentence of Homer, UK on the first day of his servitude, the captive ts 
deprived of one half of his manly virtue. But the poet had only seen 
the effects of civil or domestic slavery, nor could he foretel that the 
second moiety of manhood must be annihilated by the spiritual despo¬ 
tism, which shackles, not only the actions, bnt even the thoughts, of 
the prostrate votary. By this double yoke, the Greeks were oppressed 
under the successor- of Heracliuss the tyrant ; a law of eternal justice 
was degraded by the vices of his subjects ; and on the throne, in the 
damp, m the schools, we search, perhaps with fruitless diligence, the 
names and characters that may deserve to be rescued from oblivion. 
Nor are the defectB of the subject^ compensated by the skill and variety 
of the painters. Of a space of eight hundred years, the four first cen¬ 
turies are overspread with a cloud, interrupted by some faint and 
broken rays of historic light: in the li\ es of the emperors, from Mau¬ 
rice to Alexius, Basil the Macedonian has alone been the theme of a 
separate work; and the absence, or loss, or imperfection, of contempo¬ 
rary evidence, must be poorly supplied by the doubtful authority of 
more recent compilers. The four last Centuries are exempt from the 
reproach of penury: and with the Comnenian family, the historic muse 
of Constantinople again revives, but her apparel is gaudy, her motions 
are without elegance or grace. A succession of priests, or courtiers, 
treads in each other's footsteps in the same path of servitude and su¬ 
perstition ; their views are narrow, their judgment is feeble, or cor¬ 
rupt : and we close the volume of copious barrenness, still ignorant of 
the causes of events, the characters of the actors, and the manners of 
the times, which they celebrate or deplore. The observation which has 
been applied to a man, may be extended to a whole people, that the 
euergy of the sword is communicated to the pen: and it will be found 
by experience that the tone of history will rise or fall with the spirit of 
the age. 

From these considerations, 1 should have abandoned without regret 
the Greek slaves and their servile historians, had 1 not reflected That 
the fate of the Byzantino monarchy is passively-connocied with the r ost 
splendid and important revolutions which have changed the state of the 
world. The space of the lost provinces was immediately replenished 
with new colonies and rising kingdoms * the active virtues of peace and 
war deserted from the vanquished to the victorious nations; and it is 
in their origin and conquests, in their religion and government, that we 
must explore the causes and effects of the decline and fall of the eastern 
empire. Nor will this scope of narrative, the riches and variety of these 
materials, be incompatible with the unity of design and composition. 
As, in his daily prayers, the Mussulman of Fez or Delhi still turns his 
face towards the tBmple of Mecca, the historian's eye shaB be always 
fixed on the city of Constantinople. The excursive line may embrace 
the wilds of Arabia and Taytary, but the circle will be ultimately re¬ 
duced to the decreasing limit of the Roman monarchy. 

On this principle I shall establish the plan of the two last volumes of 
the present work. The first chapter will contain, in a regular series. 
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the empexors who reigned at Constantinople during a period of sir 
hundred years, from the days of Heradius to the Latin conquest: * 
rapid abstract, which, may be supported by a general appeal to the order 
and text of the original historians. In this introduction 1 shall confine 
myself to the revolutions of the throne, the succession of families, the 
personal characters of the Creek prjinces, the mode of their life end 
death, the maxims and infiuenee of their domestic government, and the 
tendency of their reign to accelerate or suspend the downful of the 
eastern empire. Such a chronological review will serve to illustrate the 
various arguments of the subsequent chapters ; mid each' circumstance 
of the eventful story of the Barbarians will adqpt itself in a proper place 
to the Byzantine annals. The internal state of the empire, and the 
dangerous heresy of the Pauliciana, which shook the east ana, enlightened 
the west, will be the subject of two separate chapters: but these in¬ 
quiries must be postponed till our farther progress shall have opened 
the view of the world in the ninth and tenth centuries of the Christian 
ora. After this foundation of Byzantine history, the following nations 
«ill pass before our eyes, and each will occupy the spatjp to which it 
may be entitled by greatness or merit* or the degree of connexion with 
the Roman world and the present age. I. The Franks ; a general 
appellation which includes all the Barbarians of France, Italy, and Ger¬ 
many, who were united by the sword and sceptre of Charlemagne. 'The 
persecution of images and their votaries, separated Home' and Italy 
from the Byzantine throne, and prepared the restoration of the*Roman 
empire in the west. II. The Arams or Saracens. Three ample chap¬ 
ters will be devoted to this curious and interesting object. In the first, 
after a picture of the country and its inhabitants, 1 shall investigate the 
character of Mahomet; the character, religion, and success, of the 
prophet. In the second, I shall lead the Arabs to the conquest of Syria, 
Egypt, and Africa, the provinces of the Roman empire; nor can I 
check their victorious career till they have overthrown the monarchies 
of Persia and Spain. In the third, 1 shall inquire. Iiqw Constantinople 
and Europe were saved bp the luxury and arts, the division and decay, 
of the empire of the caliphs. A single chapter will include. III. The 
Bulgarians, IV. Hungarians, and V. Russians, who assaulted by 
sea or by land the provinces and the capital: but the last of these, so 
important in their present greatness, will excite some curiosity in their 
origin and infancy. VI. The Normans: or rather the private adven¬ 
tures of that warlike people, who founded a powerful kingdom in Apulia 
and Sicily, shook the throne of Constantinople, displayed the trophies 
of chivalry, and almost realized the wanders of romance. VII. The 
Latins ; the subjects of the pope, the nations of the west, who onlisted 
under the banner of the cross for the recovery or relief of the holy se¬ 
pulchre. The Greek emperors were terrified and preserved bv the 
myriads of pilgrims who marched to Jerusalem with Godfrey of Bouil¬ 
lon and the peers of Christendom. The second and third crusades trod 
in the footsteps of the first: Asia and Europe were mingled in a sacred 
war of two hundred years ; aud the Christian powers were bravely re¬ 
sisted, and finally expelled, by Saladin and the mamalukes of Egypt. 
In these memorable crusades, a fleet and army of French and Vene¬ 
tians were diverted from Syria to the Thracian Bosphorus; they as¬ 
saulted the capital, they subverted the Greek monarchy ; and a dynasty 
of Latin princes was seated near threescore years on the throne of Con¬ 
stantine. VIII. The Greeks themselves, during this period of cap¬ 
tivity and exile, must be considered as a foreign nation ; the enemies, 
and again the sovereigns, of Constantinople. Misfortune had rekindled 
a spark of national virtue; and the imperial series may be continued 
with sonje dignity from their restoration to the Turkish conquest. IX. 
The Moguls and Tartars. By the arms of Zingis and his descend¬ 
ants, the globe was shaken from China to Poland and Greece; the sul- 
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tans were overthrown '; the- caliphs fell, and the Cassars trembled on 
their throne. The victories of Timour suspended above fifty years the 
final ruin of the Byzantine empire. X. 1 have already noticed the first 
appearance of the Tuhirt, an a the names of the fathers, of Seljuk and 
Othman , discriminate the two successive dynasties of the nations, which 
emerged in the eleventh century from the Scythian wilderness. The 
former established a potent ana splendid kingdom from the banks of 
the Oxtis to Antioch and Nice; and the first crusade was provoked by 
the violation of Jerusalem and the danger of Constantinople. From an 
humble origin, th® Ottoman* arose, the scourge and terror of Christen¬ 
dom** Constantinople was besieged and taken bv Mahomet II. and his 
triumph annihilates the remnant, the Image, the title of the Roman 
empire in the east. The Schism of the Greeks will be connected with 
their last calamities, and the restoration of learning in the western 
world. I BhaU return from the captivity of the new, to the ruins of 
ancient Rome : and the venerable name, the interesting theme, will 
shed a ray of glory on the conclusion of my labours. 

—.^*.‘11 .. 

The emperor Heracliushadpunished a tyrant and ascended his throne; 
and the memory of his reign is perpetuated by the transient conquest, 
and irreparable loss, of the eastern provinces. After the death o t Eu- 
doCia, ms first wife, he disobeyed the patriarch, and violated the laws, 
by his second marriage with his niecj Martina ; and the superstition of 
tne Greeks beheld the judgment of heaven in the diseases of the father 
and the deformity of his offspring. But the opinion of an illegitimate 
birth is sufficient to distract the choice, and loosen the obedience, of 
the people: the ambition of Martina waB quickened by maternal love, 
and perhaps by the envy of a step-mother; and the aged husband was, 
too feeble to withstand the arts of conjugal allurements. Constantine, 
his eldest son, enjoyed in a mature age trie title of Augustus ; but the 
weakness of his constitution required a colleague and a guardian, and 
he yielded with secret reluctance to the partition of the empire. The 
senate was summoned to the palace to ratify or attest the association of 
Heraclconas, the son of Martina: the imposition of the diadem was 
consecrated by the prayer and blessing of the patriarch; the senators 
and patricians adored the majesty of the great emperor and the part¬ 
ners of his reign; nnd, as soon as the doors were thrown open, they 
were hailed by the tumnltuary but important voice of the soldiers. 
After au interval of five months, the pompous ceremonies, which formed 
the essence of the Byzantine state, were celebrated in tho cathedral and 
the hippodrome: the concord of the royal brothers was affectedly dis¬ 
played by the younger leaning on the arm of the rider; and tae name 
of Martina was mingled in the reluctant or venal acclamations of the 
people. Heraclius survived this association about two years ; his last 
testimony declared his two sons the equal heirs of the eastern empire, 
and commanded them to honour his widow Martina as their mother and 
their sovereign. 

When Martina first appeared on the throne with the name and at¬ 
tributes of royalty, she was checked by a firm, though respectful, op¬ 
position ; and the dying embers of freedom were kindled by the breath 
of superstitious prejudice .—“ We reverence (exclaimed the voice of a 
“ citizen), we reverence the mother of our princes; but to those princes 
“ alone our obedience is due; and Constantine, the elder emperor, is 
" of an age to sustain, in his own hands, the weight of the sceptre. 
“ Your sex is excluded by nature from the toils of government. How 
“ could you combat, how could you answer, the Barbarians, who, with 
" hostile or friendly intentions, may approach the royal city ? May 
** heaven avert from the Roman republic this national disgrace, which 
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" would provoke the patience of the slaves of Persia." Martina de- 
seended tram the throne with indignation, and sought a refuge in the 
female apartment of the palace. The reign of Constantine III. lasted 
only one hundred and three days: he expired hi the thirtieth year of 
his age, and although Ms life had been a k ng malady, a belief wee en¬ 
tertained that poison had been the means, and his cruel step-mother the 
author, of his untimely fate. Martina reaped indeed the hgfftaet of his 
death, and assumed the government in the name of the surviving em¬ 
peror ■ but the incestuous widow of Heraclitus was universally abhorred; 
the jealousy of the people was 'dwakened, and the two orphans whom 
Constantine had left, became the objects of the public care. It was in 
vain that the son of Martina, who was nd more than fifteen years of 
age, was taught to declare himself the guardian of his nephews, one of 
whom he had presented at the baptismal font; it was in vain that he 
swore on the wood of the true cross, to defend them against all their 
enemies. On his death-bed, the late emperor dispatched a trusty ser¬ 
vant to arm the troops and provinces of the east in the defence of his 
helpless children: the eloquence and liberality of Valentin had been 
successful, and, from his camp of Chalcedon, he boldly demanded the 
punishment of the assassins, ana the restoration of the lawful heir. 
The licence of the soldiers, who devoured the grapes and drank the 
wine of their Asiatic vineyards, provoked the citizens of Constantinople 
agifiust the domestic authors of their calamities, and the dome of St. 
Sophia re-echoed, not with prayers and hymns, but w^th the clamours 
and imprecations of an enraged multitude. At their imperious com¬ 
mand, ileracleonas appeared in the pulpit with the eldest of the royal 
orphans; Constans alone was sainted as emperor of the Romans, and a 
crown of gold, which had been taken from the tomb of Heradius, was 
placed on his head, with the solemn benediction of the patriarch. But 
in the tumult of joy and indignation, the church was pillaged, the sanc¬ 
tuary was polluted by a promiscuous crowd of Jews ana Barbarians; 
and the Monothelite Pyrrhus, a creature of the empress, after dropping 
a protestation on the altar, escaped by a prudent flight from the zeal of 
the Catholics. A more serious and bloody task was reserved for the 
senate, who derived a temporary strength from the consent of the sol¬ 
diers and people. The spirit of Roman freedom revived the ancient 
and awful examples of the judgment of tyrants, and the imperial cul¬ 
prits were deposed and condemned as the authors of the death of Con¬ 
stantine. But the severity of the conscript fathers wag stained by the 
indiscriminate punishment of the innocent and the guilty: Martina and 
Ileracleonas were sentenced to the amputation, the former of her tongue ; 
the latter of his nose; and after this cruel execution they consumed the 
remainder of their days in exile and oblivion. The Greeks who were 
capable of reflection ought find some consolation for their servitude, by 
observing the abuse of power when it was lodged for a moment in the 
hands oi an aristocracy. 

We shall imagine ourselves transported five hundred years backwards 
to the age of the Antouines, if we listen to the oration which Constans 
11. pronounced in the twelfth year of his age before the Byzantine 
senate. After returning his thanks for the just punishment of the as¬ 
sassins who had intercepted the fairest hopes of his father’s reign,— 

“ By the Divine Providence (said the young emperor), and by your 
“ righteous decree, Martina and her incestuous progeny have been cast 
“ headlong from the throne. Your majesty and wisdom have prevented 
« the Roman state from degenerating into lawless tyranny, x therefore 
« exhort and beseech you to stand forth as the counsellors and judges of 
“ the common safety. The senators were gratified by the respectful 
address and liberal donative of their sovereign ; but these servile Greeks 
were unworthy and regardless of freedom; and in his mind, thp lesson 
of an hour was quickly erased by the prejudices of the age mid the habits 
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of dospotiam. He retained only a jealous feat lest tlie senate Or people 
should one day invade the light of primogeniture, and seat his brother 
Theodosius on an equal throne. By the imposition of holy orders, the 
grandson of Heradiuf was disqualified for the purple; but this cere¬ 
mony, which seemed to profane the sacraments of the church, was in¬ 
sufficient to appease the suspision# of the tyraut, and the death of the 
deacon Theodosius could alone expiate the crime of his royal birth. His 
murder was avenged by the imprecations of the people, ana the assassin, 
in the fulness qf power, was driven from his capital into voluntary and 
perpetual exile. Constans embarked for Greece; and, as if he meant 
to retort the abhorrence which he deserved, he is said from the imperial 
galley, to have spit against the wells of his native city. After passing 
the winter at Athens, he sailed to Tarentum in Italy, visited Homo, and 
concluded a long pilgrimage of disgrace and sacrilegious rapine, by fix¬ 
ing his residence at Syracuse. But if Gonstans would fly from his peo¬ 
ple, he oould not fly from himself. The remorse of his conscience created 
a phantom who pursued him by land and sea, by day and by night; and 
the visionary Theodosius, presenting to his lips a cup of blood, said, or 
seemed to say. Dr inn, brother, drink ; a sure emblem of the aggrava¬ 
tion of his guilt, since he had received from the hands of the deacon the 
mystic cap of the blood of Christ. Odious to himself and to mankind, 
Constans perished by domestic, perhaps by episcopal, treason, in the 
capital of Sicily, A servant who waited m the oath, after pouring warm 
water on his head, struck him violently with the vase. He fell, stunned 
by the blow, and suffocated by the water; and his attendants, who 
wondered at the tedious delay, beheld with indifference the corpse of 
their lifeless emperor. The troops of Sicily invested with the purple 
an obscure youth, whose inimitable beauty eluded, and it might easily 
elude, the declining art of the painters and sculptors of the age. 

Constans had left in the Byzantine palace three sons, the eldest of 
whom had been clothed in nig infancy with the purple. When the 
father summoned them to attend his person in Sicily, these precious 
hostages were detained by the Greeks, and a firm refusal informed him 
that they were the children of the state. The news of his murder was 
conveyed with almost supernatural speed from Syracuse to Constan¬ 
tinople ; and Constantine, the eldest of his sons, inherited his throne 
without being the heir of the public hatred. His subjects contributed, 
with zeal ana alacrity, to chastise the guilt and presumption of a pro¬ 
vince which had usurped toe rights of the senate and people: the young 
emperor sailed from the Hellespont with a powerful fleet; and the 
legions of Rome and Carthage were assembled under his standard in the 
harbour of Syracuse. The defeat of the Sicilian tyrant was easy, his 
punishment just, and his beauteous head was exposed in the hippo¬ 
drome : but I cannot applaud the clemency of a prince, who, among 
crowd of victims, condemned the son of a patrician, for deploring with 
some bitterness the execution of* a virtuous father. The youth was 
castrated ; he survived the operation, and the memory of this indecent 
cruelty is preserved by the elevation of Germanus to the rank of a pa¬ 
triarch and saint. After pouring this bloody libation on his father’s 
tomb, Constantine returned to bis capital, and the growth of his young 
beard during the Sicilian voyage, was announced by the familiar sur¬ 
name of Pogonatus, to the Grecian world. But his reign, like that of 
his predecessor, was stained with fraternal discord. On his two brothers, 
Heraclius mad Tiberius, he had bestowed the title of Augustus; an 
empty title, for they continued to languish without trust or power in 
the solitude of the palace. At their secret instigation, the troops of the 
Anatolian theme or province approached the city on the Asiatic side, de¬ 
manded for the royal brothers, the partition or exercise of sovereignty, 
and supported their seditious claim by a theological argument. They 
were Christians (they cried), and orthodox Catholics ; the sincere vo« 
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pride of hie birth and tits hope of hie restoration. After three years 
exile, he received the pleating intelligence that his injury was avenged 
bv a second revolution, and that Leontius in his turn had been de¬ 
throned and mutilated by the rebel Apsimar, who assumed the more 
respectable name of Tiberius. But the daim of lineal succession was 
still formidable to a plebeian usurper; and his jealousy was stimulated 
by the complaints ana charges of the C'hersonites, who beheld the vices 
of the tyrant in the spirit of the exile. With a band of followers, at¬ 
tached to hia person by common hope or common despair, Justinian fled 
from the inhospitable shore to the horde of the Chozars, who pitched 
their tents between the Tanais and Borysthenes. The khan entertained 
with pity and respect the royal suppliant: Fhanagoria, once an opulent 
city, on the Asiatic tide of the lake Mceotis, was assigned for his resi¬ 
dence ; and every Roman prejudice was stifled in his marriage with the 
sister of the Barbarian, who seems, however, from the name of Theo¬ 
dora, to have ^received the sacrament of baptism. But the faithless 
Chozar was soon tempted by the gold of Constantinople ; and had not 
the design been r wealed by the conjugal love of Theodora, her husband 
must have been assassinated, or betrayed into the power of his enemies. 
After strangling, with his own hands, the two emissaries of the khan, 
Justinian sent back his wife to her brother, and embarked on the Euxine 
in search of new and more faithful allies. His vessel was assaulted by 
a violent tempest j and one of his pious companions advised him to de¬ 
serve the mercy of God by a vow ox general forgiveness, if he should be 
restored to the throne. “ Of forgiveness (replied the intrepid tyrant) f 
tf may I perish this instant—may the Almighty whelm me in the 
“ waves—if 1 consent to spare a single head of my enemies ?’* He sur¬ 
vived this impious menace, sailed into the mouth of the Danube, trusted 
his person in the royal village of the Bulgarians, and purchased the aid 
of Terbelis, a Pagan conqueror, by the promise of his daughter, and a 
fair partition of the treasures of the empire. The Bulgarian kingdom 
extended to the confines of Thrace; and the two princes besieged Con¬ 
stantinople at the bead of fifteen thousand horse. Apsimar was dis¬ 
mayed by the sudden and hostile apparition of his rival, whose head had 
been promised by the Chozar, and of whose evasion he was yet igno¬ 
rant. After an absence of ten years, the crimes of Justinian were faintly 
remembered, and the birth and misfortunes of their hereditary sovereign 
excited the pity of the multitude, ever discontented with the ruling 
powers; and oy the active diligence of his adherents, he was introduced 
into the city and palace of Constantine. 

In rewarding his allies and recalling his wife, Justinian displayed 
some sense of honour and gratitude; and Terbelis retired, after sweep¬ 
ing away a heap of gold coin, which he measured with his Scythian 
whip. But never was vow more religiously performed than the ?acred 
oath of revenge which he had sworn amidst the storms of the Euxine. 
The two usurpers, for I must reserve the name of tyrant for the con¬ 
queror, were dragged into the hippodrome, the one from his prison, the 
other from his palace. Before their execution, Leontius ana Apsimar 
were cast prostrate in diains beneath the throne of the emperor: and 
Justinian, planting a foot on each of their necks, contemplated above 
an hour the chariot race, while the inoonatant people shouted, in the 
words of the psalmist,—“ Thou shalt trample on the asp and basilisk, 
" and on the lion and dragon shalt thou set thy foot 1" The universal 
defection which he had onc6 experienced might provoke him to repeat 
the wish of Caligula, that the Boman people had but one head. Yet I 
shall presume to observe^ that such a wish is unworthy of an ingenious 
tyrant, since his revenge and cruelty would have been extinguished by 
a single blow, instead bf the slow variety of tortures which Justinian 
inflicted on the victims of his anger. His pleasures were inexhaustible: 
neither private virtue nor pubnc service could expiate the guilt of 
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active, or even passive, obedienceto an established government; and, 
during the six years of his new reign, he considered the axe, the cord, 
and the rack, as the only instruments of royalty. But his most impla¬ 
cable hatred was pointed against the Chersonites, who had insulted his 
exile, and violated the laws of hospitality. Their remote situation af¬ 
forded some means of defence, or at least of escape ; and a grievous tax 
was imposed on Constantinople, to supply the preparations of a Aset and 
army. AU are guilty, and ail mutt perish , was the mandate of Justi¬ 
nian : and the bloody execution was intrusted to his fbyourlte Stephen, 
who was recommended by the epithet of the savage. Yet even the 
savage Stephen imperfectly accomplished the intentions of his sovereign. 
The slowness of his attach allowed the greater part of the inhabitants 
to withdraw into the country ; and the minister of vengeance contented 
himself with reducing the youth of both sexes to a state of servitude, 
with roasting dive seven of the principal Citizens, with drowning twenty 
in the sea, and with reserving forty-two in chains to receive their doom 
from the mouth of the emperor. In their return the fleet was driven 
on the rocky shores of Anatolia; and Justinian applauded the obedience 
of the Euxine, which had involved so many of his subjects and enemies 
in a common shipwreck: but the tyrant was still insatiate of blood; 
and a second expedition was commanded to extirpate the remains of 
the proscribed colony. In the short interval, the Chersonites had re¬ 
turned to their city, and were prepared to die in arms; the khan of 
the Chozars had renounced the Cause of his odious brother: the exiles 
of every province were assembled in Tauris ; and Bardanes, sunder the 1 
name of Philippicus, Was invested with the purple. The imperial 
troops, unwilling and unable to perpetuate the revenge of Justinian, 
escaped his displeasure by abjuring his allegiance; the fleet under their 
new sovereign, steered back a more auspicious course to the harbours 
of Synope and Constantinople, and every tongue was prompt to pro¬ 
nounce, e^ery hand to execute, the death of the tyrant. Destitute of 
friends, he was deserted by bis Barbarian guards; and the Btroke of 
the assassin was praised us an act of patriotism and Roman virtue. Ilis 
son Tiberius had taken refuge in a church; his aged grandmother 
guarded the door; and the innocent youth, suspending round his neck 
the most formidable relics, embraced with one hand the altar, with the 
other the wood of the true cross. But the popular fury that dares to 
trample on superstition, is deaf to the cries of humanity ; and the race 
of Heraclins was extinguished after a reign of one hundred years. 

Between the fall of lleraclian and the rise of the Isaurian dynasty, 

<i short interval of six years is divided into three reigns. Bardanes, or 
Philippicus, was hailed at Constantinople as a hero who had delivered 
Ins country from a tyrant; and he might taste some moments of happiness 
in the first transports of sincere and universal joy. Justinian had left be¬ 
hind him an ample treasure, the fruit of cruelty and rapine: but this useful 
fund was soon and idly dissipated by his successor. On the festival of 
his birth-day, Philippicus entertained the multitude with the games of 
the hippodrome; from thence he paraded through the streets with a 
thousand banners and a thousand trumpets : refreshed himself in the 
baths of Zeuxippns, and returning to the palace, entertained his nobles 
with a sumptuous banquet. At the meridian hour he withdrew to his 
chamber, intoxicated with flattery and wine, and forgetful that his ex¬ 
ample had made every subject ambitious, and that every ambitious sub¬ 
ject was his secret enemy. Some bold conspirators introduced them¬ 
selves in the disorder of the feast; mid the slumbering monarch was 
surprised, bound, blinded, and deposed, beford he was sensible of his 
danger. Yet the traitors were deprived of their reword ; and the free 
voice of the senate and people promoted Artemius from the office of 
secretary to that of emperor: he assumed the .title of Anastasius II. 
and displayed in a short and troubled reign the virtues both of peace 
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add war. But after the extinction of the itnporial line, the rule of 
obedience was violated, and every change diffused the seeds of new re~ 
volutions. In a mutiny of the fleet, an obscure and reluctant officer 
of the revenue was forcibly invested with the purple; after some months 
of a naval war, Anastasias resigned the sceptre ; and the conqueror 
Theodosius III. submitted in his turn to the superior ascendant of Leo, 
the general and emperor of- the oriental troops. His two predecessors 
were permitted to embrace the ecclesiastical profession: the restless 
impatience of Anaetashis tempted him to risk and to lose his life in a 
treasonable enterprise ,* but the last days of Theodosius were honour¬ 
able and secure. The single sublime word, “ health,” which ho in¬ 
scribed on his tomb, expresses the confidence of philosophy or religion; 
and the fame of his miracles was long preserved among the people of 
Ephesus. This convenient shelter of the church might sometimes im¬ 
pose a lesson of clemency ; but it may be questioned whether it is for 
the public interest to diminish the penis of unsuccessful ambition. 

I have dwelt on the fall of a tyrant ; I shall briefly represent the 
founder of a new dynasty, who is known to posterity by the invectives of 
his enemies, and wnose public and private life is involved in the eccle¬ 
siastical story of the Iconoclasts. Yet in spite of the clamours of su¬ 
perstition, a favourable prejudice for the character of Leo the Isaurian, 
may be reasonably drawn from the obscurity of his birth, and the dura¬ 
tion of his reign.—I. In an age of manly spirit, the prospect of an im¬ 
perial reward would have kindled every energy of the mind, and pro¬ 
duced a crowd of competitors as deserving as they were desirous to 
reign. Even in the corruption and debility of the modern Greeks, the 
elevation of a plebeian from the last to the first rank of society, supposes 
some qualifications above the level of the multitude. He would pro¬ 
bably be ignorant and disdainful of speculative science; and in the pur¬ 
suit of fortune^ he might absolve himself from the obligations of bene¬ 
volence and justice; bat to his character we may ascribe the useful 
virtues of prudence and fortitude, the knowledge of mankind, and the 
important art of gaining their confidence and directing their passions. 
It is agreed that Leo was a native of Isauria, and that Conon was his 

E rimitive name. The writers, whose awkward satire is praise, describe 
im as an itinerant pedlar, who drove an ass with some paltry merchan¬ 
dise to the country fairs; and foolishly relate that he met on the road 
Home Jewish fortune-tellers, who promissed him the Roman empire, on 
condition that he should abolish the worship of idols. A more probable 
account relates the migration of his father from Asia Minor to Thrace, 
where he exercised the lucrative trade of a grazier; and he must have 
acquired considerable wealth, since the first introduction of his son was 
procured by a supply of five hundred sheep to the imperial camp. His 
first service was in the guards of Justinian, where he soon attracted 
the notice, and, by degrees, the jealousy, of the tyrant. His valour and 
dexterity were conspicuous in tne Colchian war: from Anaetasius In- 
received the command of the Anatolian legions, and by the suffrage of 
the soldiers he was raised to the empire, with the general applause of 
the Roman world. II. In this dangerous elevation, Leo III. supported 
himself against the envy of his equals, the discontent of a powerful fac¬ 
tion, and the assaults of his foreign and domestic enemies. The Catho¬ 
lics, who accuse his religious innovations, are obliged to oonfess that 
they were undertaken with temper, and conducted with firmness. Their 
silence respects the wisdom of his administration and the purity of his 
manners. After a reign of twenty-four years, he peaceably expired in 
his palace of Constantinople; and the purple which he had acquired, 
was transmitted by the right of inheritance to the third generation. 

In the long reign of thirty-four years, the son and successor of Leo, 
Constantine V. surnamed Copronymus, attacked with less temperate 
zeal the images or idols of the church. Their votaries have exhausted 
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the bitterness of religious gall, in their portrait of this spoted panther, 
this antichrist, this flying dragon of the serpent's seed, who surpassed 
the vices of Elagnbftlus and Nero. His reign was a long butchery of what¬ 
ever was most noble, or holy, or innocent, in his empire. In person, 
the emperor assisted at the execution of his victims, surveyed their 
agonies, listened to their groans, and indulged, without satiating his 
appetite for blood: a plate of noses was accepted as a grateful offering, 
and his domestics were often scourged or mutilated by the royal ham. 
His surname was derived from his pollution of his baptismal font. The 
infant might be excused ; but the manly pleasures of Copronymus de¬ 
graded him below the level of a brute ,* his lust confounded the eternal 
distinctions of sex and species; and he seemed to extract some unna¬ 
tural delight from the objects most offensive to human sense. In his 
religion, the Iconoclast was a heretic, a Jew, a Mahometan, a Pagan, 
and an Atheist; and his belief of an invisible power could he discovered 
only in his magic rites, human victims, and nocturnal sacrifices to Venus 
ami the demons of antiquity. His life was stained with the most op¬ 
posite vices, and the ulcers which covered his body, anticipated before 
ins death the sentiment of hell tortures. Of these accusations, which I 
have so patiently copied, a part is refuted hy its own absurdity; and in 
the private anecdotes of the life of princes, the lie is more easy as the 
detection is more difficult. Without adopting the pernicious maxim, 
that where much is alleged, something must be true, I can however 
discern, that Constantine V. was dissolute and cruel. Calumny is more 
prone to exaggerate than to inyont; aud her licentious tongue fis check¬ 
ed in some measure hy the experience of the age and country to which 
she appeals. Of the bishops and monks, the generals and magistrates, 
who are said to have suffered under his reign, the numbers are recorded, 
the names were conspicuous, the execution was public, the mutilation 
visible and permanent. The Catholics hated the person and govern¬ 
ment of Copronymus; but even their hatred* is a proof of their oppres¬ 
sion. They dissemble the provocations which might excuse or justify 
his rigour; but even these provocations must gradually inflame his re¬ 
sentment, and harden hi9 temper in the use or the abuse of despotism. 
Vet the character of tho fifth Constantine was not devoid of merit, nor 
did his government always deserve the curses or the contempt of the 
Greeks. From the confession of his enemies, 1 am informed of the re¬ 
storation of an ancient aqueduct, of the redemption of two thousand 
five hundred captives, of tho uncommon plenty of the times, and of the 
new colonies with which he repeopled Constantinople and the Thra¬ 
cian cities. They reluctantly praise his activity and courage ; he was 
on horseback in the field at the head of hi» legions ; aud, although the 
fortune of his arms was various, he triumphed by sea and land, on tho 
Euphrates and the Danube, in civil and barbarian war. Heretical 
praise must be cast into the scale, to counterbalance the weight of or¬ 
thodox invective. The Iconoclasts revered the virtues of tne prince: 
forty years after his death, they still prayed before the tomb of the 
saint. A miraculous vision was propagated by fanaticism or fraud; 
and the Christian hero appeared on a milk-white steed brandishing his 
lance against the Pagans of Bulgaria; “ an absurd fable," says the Ca¬ 
tholic historian, “ since Copronymus is chained with the demons in the 
“ abyss of hell." 

Leo IV. the son of the fifth, and the father of the sixth Constantine, 
was of a feeble constitution both of mind and body, and the principal 
care of his reign was the settlement of the succession. The association 
of the young Constantine was urged by the officious zeal of his subjects; 
aud the emperor conscious of his decay, complied, after a prudent hesi¬ 
tation, with their unanimous wishes. The royal infant, at the age of 
five years, was crowned with his mother Irene; and the national consent 
was ratified by every circumstance of pomp and solemnity, that could 
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dazzle the eyes, or bind the conscience, of the Greeks. An oath of 
fidelity was administered in the palace, the church, and the hippodrome, 
to the several orders of the state, who abjured the holy names of the son 
and mother, of God. u Be witness, O Christ! that we will watch over 
«the safety of Constantine the son of Leo, expose our lives in his service, 
“ and bear (arue allegiance to his person and posterity." They pled¬ 
ged their faith on the wood of'the tarue cross, and the act of their en¬ 
gagement wee deposited eh the altar of St. Sophia. The drat to swear, 
and the first to violate their oath, were the five soils of Copronymus by 
a second marriage ; and the story of -these princes is singular and tragic. 
The right of primogeniture excluded them from the throne; the in¬ 
justice of their elder brother defrauded them of a legacy of about two 
millions sterling; some vain titles were not deemea a sufficient com¬ 
pensation for wealth and power; and they repeatedly conspired against 
their nephew, before, and ’after, the death of his rather. Their first 
attempt was pardoned: for the second offence they were condemned to 
the ecclesiastical state; and for the third treason, Nicephoros, the eldest 
and most guilty, was deprived of his eyes, and his four brothers, Chris¬ 
topher, Nicetas, Anthemeus, land Eudoxas, were punished, as a milder 
sentence, by the amputation of their tongues. After five years’ con¬ 
finement, they escaped, to the church of St. Sophia, and displayed a 

S athetic spectacle to the people. “ Countrymen and Christians” (cried 
ttcepborua for himself and his mute brethren,} “ behold the sons of 
“ your emperor, if you can still recognize our features in this miser- 
“ able state. A- life, an imperfect life, is all that the malice of our 
" enemies has spared. It is now threatened, and we now throw ourselves 
“ on your compassion." The rising murmur might have produced a re¬ 
volution, had it not been checked by the presence of a minister, who 
soothed the unhappy princes with flattery and hope, and gentlv drew 
them from the sanctuary to the palace. They were speedily embarked 
for Greece, and Athens was allotted for the place of their exile. In this 
calm retreat, and in their helpless condition, Nicephoros and his brothers 
were tormented by the thirst of power, and tempted by a Sclavonian 
chief, who offered to break their prison, and to lead them in arms, and 
tn the purple, to the gates of Constantinople. But the Athenian peo¬ 
ple, ever zealous in the cause of Irene, prevented her justice or cruelty; 
and the five eons of Copronymus were plunged in eternal darkness and 
oblivion. 

For himself, that emperor had chosen a barbarian wife, the daughter 
of the khan of the Chozars : but in the marriage of his heir, he prefer¬ 
red an Athenian virgin, an orphan, seventeen years old, whose sole for¬ 
tune must have consisted in her personal accomplishments. The nuptials 
of Leo and Irene were celebrated with royal pomp; she soon acquired 
the love and confidence of a feeble husband, and in his testament he de¬ 
clared the empress guardian of the Roman world, and of their sun Con¬ 
stantine VI. who was no more than ten years of age. During 1 ms 
childhood Irene most ably and assiduously discharged in her public ad¬ 
ministration the duties of a faithful mother : and ner zeal in the resto¬ 
ration of images has deserved the name and honours of a saint, which 
she still occupies in the Greek calendar. But the emperor attained the 
maturity of youth; the maternal yoke became more grievous ; and he 
listened to the favourites of his own age, who shared His pleasures, and 
were ambitions of sharing his power. Their reasons convinced him of 
his right, their praises of his ability, to reign; and he consented to re¬ 
ward the,,services of Irene by a perpetual banishment to the isle of Sicily. 
But her vigilance and penetration easily disconcerted their rash projects: 
a similar, or more severe punishment was retaliated on themselves and 
their advisers; and Irene inflicted on the ungrateful prince the chastise¬ 
ment of a boy. After this contest the mother and the son were at the head 
of two domestic factions; and, instead of mild influence and voluntary 
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obedience, she held in chains a captive and an enemy* The empress 
was overthrown by the abuse of victory: the oath of fidelity which she 
exacted to herself alone, was pronounced with reluctant murmurs; and 
the bold refusal of the Armenian guards encouraged a free and general 
declaration, that Constantine VI* was the lawful emperor of the Ho* 
mans. In this character he ascended his hereditary throne, and dis¬ 
missed Irene to a life of solitude and repose. But her haughty mbit 
condescended to the arts of dissimulation-: she flattered the bishops' 
and eunuchs, revived the filial tenderness of the prince, regained lus 
confidence, and betrayed his credulity. The character of Constantine 
was not less destitute of sense or spirit; but his education had been studi¬ 
ously neglected; and his ambitious mother exposed to the publio cen¬ 
sure the vices which she had nourished, and the actions which she had 
secretly advised; his divorce and second marriage offended the pre¬ 
judices of the clergy, and by his imprudent rigour he forfeited the at- 1 
tachment of the Armenian guards. A powerful conspiracy was formed 
for the restoration of Irene ; and the secret, though widely diffused, 
was faithfully kept above eight months, till the emperor, suspicious of 
his danger, escaped from Constantinople, with the design of appealing 
to the provinces and armies. By this hasty flight, the empress was left 
on the brink of the precipice; yet before she implored the mercy of her 
son, Irene addressed a private epistle to the friends whom she had placed 
about his person, witn a menace, that unless they accomplished, the 
would reveal their treason. Their fear rendered them intrepid ; a they 
seized the emperor on the Asiatic shore, and he was transported to the 
Porphyry apartment of the palace where he had first seen the light. In 
the mind of Irene, ambition had stifled every sentiment of humanity 
and nature; and it was decreed in her bloody council that Constantine 
should be rendered incapable of the throne : her emissaries assaulted 
the sleeping prince, and stabbed their daggers with such violence and 
precipitation into his dyes, as if they meant to execute a mortal sentence. 
An ambiguous passage of Theophanes persuaded the annalist of the 
church that death was the immediate consequence of this barbarous 
execution. The Catholics have been deceived or subdued by the autho¬ 
rity of Baronius; and Protestafit zeal has re-echoed the words of a 
cardinal desirous, as it should seem, to favour the patroness of images. 
Yet the blind son of Irene survived many years, oppressed by the court, 
and forgotten by the world; the Isaurian dynasty was silently extin¬ 
guished ; and the memory of Constantine was recalled only by the nup¬ 
tials of his daughter Euphrosyne with the emperor Michael II. 

The most bigoted orthodoxy has justly execrated the unnatural mo¬ 
ther, who may not easily he paralleled in the history of crimes. To her 
bloody deed superstition has attributed a subsequent darkness of se¬ 
venteen days ; during which many vessels in mid-day were driven from 
their course, as if the sun, a globe of Are so vast and so remote, could 
sympathise with the atoms of a revolving planet. On earth, the crime 
of Irene was left five years unpunished; her reign was crowned with 
external splendour; and if she could silence the voice of conscience, 
she neither heard or regarded the reproaches of mankind. The Roman 
world bowed to the government of a female ; and as she moved through 
the streets of Constantinople, the reins of her four milk-white steeds 
were held by as many patricians, who marched on foot before the golden 
chariot of tneir queen. But these patricians were for the most part 
eunuchs; and their black ingratituae justified, on this occasion, the 
popular hatred and contempt. , Raised, enriched, intrusted with the 
first dignities of the empire, they basely conspired against their bene¬ 
factress : the great treasurer Nicephorus was secretly invested with the 

S urple; her successor was introduced into the palace, and crowned at 
t. Sophia by the venal patriarch. In their first interview, she reca¬ 
pitulated with dignity the revolutions of her life, gently accused the 
Vot.. III. Y 
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perfidy of Nicephoros, insinuated that he owed his life to her unsuspi¬ 
cious clemency, and, for the throne and treasures which die resigned, 
solicited a decent and honourable retreat. His avarice refused this 
modest compensation ; and in her exile to the isle of Les&os, the em¬ 
press earned a scanty subsistence by the labours of her distaff. 

Many tyrants have reigned undoubtedly more criminal than Nice- 
phoirhs, hht mode perhaps have more deeply incurred the universal ab¬ 
horrence of their people. His character was stained with the three 
Odious vices of hypocrisy, ingratitude, and avarice; his want of virtue 
was not redeemed by any superior talents, nor his want of talents, by 
any pleasing qualifications. Unskilful and unfortunate in war, Nice¬ 
phoros was vanquished by the Saracens, and slain by the Bulgarians j 
and the advantage of his death overbalanced, in the public opinion, the 
destruction of a Roman army. His son and heir Stauracius escaped 
from the field with a mortal wound: yet six months of an expiring-life 
were sufficient to refute his indecent, though popular declaration, that 
he would in a11 tilings avoid the example of his father. On the near 
prospect of his decease, Michael, the great master of the palace, and the 
husband of his' ister Procopia, was named by every person of the palace 
and city, except by his envious brother. Tenacious of a sceptre, now 
falling from hfe hand, he conspired against the life of his successor, and 
cherished the idea of changing to a democracy the Roman empire. But 
these rash projects served only to inflame the zeal of the people, and to 
remove the scruples of 'the candidate: Michael I* accepted the purple, 
and before he sunk into the grave, the son of Nicephoros implored tho 
clemency of his new sovereign. Had Michael in an age of pence as¬ 
cended an hereditary throne, he mighfhave reigned and died the father 
of his people: but his mild virtues were adapted to the shade of private 
life, nor was he capable of controlling the ambition of his equals, or of 
resisting the arms of the victorious Bulgarians. While his want of 
ability and success exposed him to the contempt of the soldiers, the 
masculine spirit of his wife Procopia awakened their indignation. Even 
the Greeks of the ninth century were provoked by the insolence of a 
female, who, in the front of the standards, presumed to direct their dis¬ 
cipline and animate their valour; and their licentious clamours advised 
the new Semiramis to reverence the m&jesty of a Romam camp. After 
an unsuccessful campaign, the emperor left, in their winter quarters of 
'{'brace, a disaffected anny under the command of his enemies; and their 
artful eloquence persuaded the soldiers to break the dominion of the 
eunuchs, to degrade the husband of Procopia, and to assert the right of 
a military election. They marched towards the capital; yet the clergy, 
the senate, and the people of Constantinople, adhered to the cause of 
Michael; and the troops and treasures of Asia might have protracted 
the mischiefs of civil wAr. But his humanity (by the ambitious it will 
he termed his weakness) protested, that not a drop of Christ'm blood 
should be shed in his quarrel, mid his messengers presented the con- 
querora with the keys of the dty and the palace. They were disarmed 
by his &iuptenca ana submission ; his life and his eyes were spared ; 
and the imperial monk enjoyed the comforts of solitude and religion 
above thirty-two years after he had been stripped of the purple and se¬ 
parated from his wife. 

A rebel in the time of Nicephoros, the famous and unfortunate Bar- 
danea, had once the curiosity to consult an Asiatic prophet, who, after 
prognosticating his fall, announced the fortunes of his three principal 
officers, Leo the Armenian, Michael the phyrgian, and Thomas the 
Cappadocian, the successive reigns of the two former, the fruitless and 
fatal enterprise of the third. This prediction was verified, or rather 
was produced by the event. Ten years afterward, when the Thracian 
camp rejected the husband of Procopia, the crown was presented to the 
same Leo, the first in military rank, and the secret author <of the mu- 
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Stably spent; In the purple he retained the ignoble vices of his origin; 
and Michael lost his provinces with as supine indifference as if they 
had been the inheritance of his fathers. _ His title was disputed by 
Thomas, the last of the military triumvirate, who transported into 
Europe fourscore thousand Barbarians from the banks of the Tigris, 
and tne shores of the Caspian, He formed the siege of Constantinople ; 
but the capital was defended with spiritual and carnal weapons; a Bul¬ 
garian king assaulted the camp of the orientals, and Thomas had the 
misfortune or the weakness to fall alive into the power of the conqueror. 
The hands and feet of the rebel were amputated; he was placed on an 
aSs, apd, amidst the insults of the people, was led through the streets, 
which he sprinkled with his blood. The depravation of manners, as savage 
as they were corrupt, is marked by the presence of the emperor him¬ 
self. Deaf to the lamentations of a fellow-soldier, he incessantly pressed 
the discovery of more accomplices, till his curiosity was checked by the 
question of an honest or guilty minister,—" Would you give credit to an 
" enemy against the most faithful of your friends V r After the death of 
his first wire, the emperor, at the request of the senate, drew from her 
ihonastery jSuphrosyne, the daughter of Constantine VI. Her august 
birth might justify a stipulation in the marriage-contract, that her 
children should equally share the empire with their elder brother. 
But the nuptials of Michael and Euphrosvne were barren; and she 
was content with the title of mother of Theophilus, his son and suc¬ 
cessor. 

The character of Theophilus is a nfire example in which religious 
zeal has allowed, and perhaps magnified, the, virtues of a heretic, and a 
persecutor. His valour was often felt,by the enemies, and his justice 
By the subjects. Of the monarchy; but the valour of Theophilus was 
rash and fruitless, and bis justice arbitrary and cruel. He displayed the 
banner of the cross against the Saracens ; but his five expeditions were 
concluded by a signal overthrow ; Amorium, the native city of his an¬ 
cestors, Was levelled with the ground, and from his military toils, he 
derived only the surname of the Unfortunate. The wisdom of a sove¬ 
reign is comprised in the institution of laws and the choice of magistrates, 
and while heTseems without action, hia civil government revolved round 
his centre with the silence and order of the planetary system. But the 
justice of Theophilus was fashioned on the model of the oriental des¬ 
pots, who, in personal and irregular acts of authority, consult the reason 
or passion of the moment, without measuring the sentence by the laws, 
or the penalty by offence. A poor woman threw herself at the emperor's 
feet to complain of a powerful neighbour, the brother of the empress, 
who had raised his palace-wall to such an inconvenient height, that her 
humble dwelling was excluded from light and air! On the proof of the 
fact, instead of granting, like an ordinary judge, sufficient or ample 
damages to the plantiff, the sovereign adjudged to her use and benefit 
the palace and the ground. Nor was uTheophuus content with this ex¬ 
travagant satisfaction; hi? 'zeal converted a civil trespass into a crimi¬ 
nal acfe wd the unfortunate patrician was stripped ana scourged in the 
public plMKef Constantinople. For some venial offences, some defect 
of equity or vigilance, the principal ministers, a prefect, a quaestor, a 
captain of the guards, were banished, or mutilated, or scalded with 
boiling pitch, or burnt alive in the hippodrome; and as these dreadful 
examples might be the^ffect? of error or caprice, they must have alie¬ 
nated from his service the best and wisest of the citizens. But the pride 
of the monarch was flattered in the exercise of power, or, as he thought, 
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ger and debasement of their superiors. This extraordinary rigour was 
justified, in some measure, by its salutary consequences ; since, after a 
scrutiny of seventeen days, not a complaint or abuse could be found in 
the court or city j and it might be alleged that the Greeks could be ruled 
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only with a rod of iron, and that the public interest is the motive and 
law of the supreme judge. Yet in the crime, or the suspicion, of trea- 
son, that judge is ox all others the most credulous and jwthd- Thao* 
philus might indict a tardy vengeance on the assassins of Leo and the 
saviours of his father ; hut he enjoyed 4he fruits of their crime $ and 
his jealous tyranny sacrificed a brother and a prince to the future safety 
of his life. A Persian of the race of the Sassanides died in poverty 
and exile at Constantinople, leaving an only son, the issue of a plebeian 
marriage. At the age of twelve years, the royal birth of Theophobus 
was revealed, and his merit was not unworthy of his birth. He was' 
educated in the Byzantine palace, a Christian and a soldier; advanced 
with rapid steps in the career of fortune and glory; received the hand 
of the emperor's sister ; and was promoted to the command of thirty 
thousand Persians, who, like his father, had fled from the Mahometan 
conquerors. These troops, doubly infected with mercenary and fanatic 
vices, were desirous of revolting against their benefactor, and erecting 
the standard of their native king: but the royal Theophobus rejected 
their offers, disconcerted their schemes, and escaped from their hands 
to the camp or palace of his royal brother. A generous confidence 
might have secured a faithful and able guardian for ids wife and bis in¬ 
fant son, to whom Theophilus, in the flower of his age, was compelled 
to leave the inheritance of the empire. But Ida jealousy was exaspe¬ 
rated by envy and disease: he feared the dangerous virtues which might 
either support or oppress their infancy and weakness ; and the dying 
emphror demanded the bead of the Persian prince. With savage de¬ 
light, he recognised the faffiUW features or his brother : u Thou art 
“ no longer Theophobus, 1 *' he said; and sinking on bis couch, he added, 
with a faultering voice, “ Soon, too soon, I shall be no more Theophilus !’* 
The Russians, who have borrowed from the Greeks the greatest part of 
their civil and ecclesiastical policy, preserved, till the last ceptury, a 
singular institution in the marriage of the czar. They collected, not 
the virgins of every rank and of every province, a vain and romantic 
idea, but the daughters of the principal nobles, who awffited in the 
palace the choice of their sovereign. It is affirmed, that a similar 
method was adopted in the nuptials of Theophilus. With a golden ap¬ 
ple in his hand, he slowly walked between two lines of contending beau¬ 
ties : his eye was detained by the charms of Icasia, and, in the awk¬ 
wardness of a first declaration, the prince could only observe, that in 
this world, women had been the cause of much evil: " And surely, sir," 
(she pertly replied,) “ they have likewise been the occasion or much 
“ good." This affectation of unseasonable wit displeased the imperial 
lover: he turned aside in disgust; Icasia concealed her mortification in 
a convent: and the modest silence of Theodora was rewarded with the 
golden apple. She deserved the love, but did not escape the severity, 
of her lora. From the palace garden he beheld a vessel deeply laden, 
and. steering into the port; on the discovery that the precious cargo of 
Syrian luxury was the property of his wife, he condemned &e Ship to 
the flames, with a sharp reproach, that her avarice hajl djpadfed the 
character of an empress into that of a merchant. Yet hut last choice in¬ 
trusted her with the guardianship of the empire and her son Michael, 
who was left an orphan in the fifth year of his age. The restoration 
of images, and the final extirpation of the Iconoclasts, has endeared her 
name to the devotion of the Greeks ; but in the fervour of religious 
zeal, Theodora entertained a grateful regard for the memory and salva¬ 
tion of her husband. After thirteen years of a prudent aad frugal 
administration, she perceived the decline of her influence ; but the 
second Irene imitated only the virtues of her predecessor. Instead of 
conspiring against the life or government of her son, she retired, with¬ 
out a struggle, though not without a murmur, to the solitude of private 
life, deploring the ingratitude, the vices, and the inevitable ruin, of the 
worthless youth 1 . 
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Among tke successors of Nero and Elagabalus, we have not hitherto 
found the imitation of their vices, the character of a Roman prince 
who considered pleasure as the object of life, and virtue as the enemy 
of pleasure. Whatever might have been the maternal care of Theodora 
in the education, of Michael I|h her unfortunate eon was a king before 
he was a man. ,Jf the ambitious mother laboured to check the progress 
of reason, she could not cod the ebullition of passion; and her selfish 
policy was justly repaid by toe«ontempt and ingratitude of the headstrong 
you to. At the age of eighteen, he rejected her authority, without 
imMattkaumn incapacity to govern the empire and himself. With 
Theodora, aU gravity and wisdom retired from the court: their place 
was supplied by the alternate dominion of vice and folly ; and it was 
impossible, without forfeiting the publio esteem, to acquire or preserve 
the favour of the emperor. The millions of gold and silver which had 
been-accumulated for the service of the state, were lavished on the vilest 
of men, who flattered his passions and shared his pleasures; and in a 
reign of thirteen years, the richest of sovereign was compelled to strip 
the palace and- toe churches of their precious furniture. Like Nero, be 
delighted in the amusements of the theatre, and sighed to be surpassed 
in the accomplishments in which he should have blushed to excel. Yet 
the studies of Nero in mu pc and poetry, betrayed some symptoms of 
a liberal taste: the moht ignoble arts of the son of Theophilus were con¬ 
fined to toe chariot-race of the hippodrome. The four factions which 
had agitated the peace, still amused toe idleness, of toe capital: for 
himself, toe emperor assumed the blue-,livery ; toe three rival colours 
were distributed to his favourites, and* in top vile, though eager con- 
Mention, he forgo* the dignity of his person, and toe safety of his do¬ 
minions. Hb sileneed toe messenger o# an invasion, who presumed 
to divert hi* attention in the most critical moment of the race; and 
by his command, the importunate beacons were extinguished, that too 
frequently spread the alarm from Tarsus to Constantinople. The most 
skmal charioteers obtained the first place in his confidence and esteem ; 
toeir merit was profusely rewarded: the emperor feasted in their houses, 
and presented their children at the baptismal font; and while he ap¬ 
plauded his own popularity, he affected to blame the cold and stately 
reserve of his predecessors, The unnatural lusts which had degarded 
even the manhood of Nero, were banished from toe world ; yet the 
strength of Michael was consumed by the indulgence of love and in¬ 
temperance. In hit midnight revels, when his passion* were inflamed 
by wine, he was provoked to issue toe most sanguinary commands; and 
if any feelings of humanity were left, he was reduced, with the return 
of sense, to approve toe salutary disobedience of Ms servants. But 
toe most extraordinary feature in toe character of Michael, is the pro¬ 
fane mockery of ipe religion of his Country. The superstition of the 
Greeks might indeed Cxcite the smile of a philosopher: but his smile 
would have been rational and temperate, ana he must have condemned 
the of a youth who insulted the objects of pubHc venera¬ 

tion. A men of toe court was invested in the robes of toe patriarch; 
the twelve metropolitans, among whom toe emperor was ranked, as¬ 
sumed ttoir ecclesiastical garments: they used or abused the sacred 
vessels of the altar; and In toeir bacchanalian feasts, toe holy commu¬ 
nion was administered in a nauseous compound of vinegar ana mustard. 
Nor were these impious spectacles concealed from the eyes of the oity. 
0u the day of a solemn festival, the emperor, with his bishops or buf¬ 
foons, rode on asses through the streets; encountered the true patriarch 
at the head of his clergy; and bv their licentious shouts ana obscene 
gestures, disordered the gravity of toe Christian procession. The de¬ 
votion of Michael appealed only in some offence to reason or piety : he 
received his theatrical crowns from the statue of the Virgin; and an 
imperial tomb was violated for toe sake of burning the bones of Con- 
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stantuie the Iconoclast. By this extravagant conduct, the son of Theo- 
philus became as contemptible as he was odious; every citisen was im¬ 
patient for the deliverance of his country ; and even the favourites of 
the moment were apprehensive that * caprice might snatch away What 
a caprice had bestowed. In the thirtieth year of his age, and in the 
hour of intoxication and sleep, Michael III. was murdered in his cham¬ 
ber by the founder of a new dynasty, whom the emperor had raised.to 
an equality of rank and power. 

The genealogy of Basil the Macedonian (if it be not the sppxiotts 
offspring of pride and flattery) exhibits a genuine picture of the revolu¬ 
tion of the most illustrious families. The Arsaddes, the rivals of Rome, 
possessed the sceptre of the east near four hundred yearn: a younger 
branch of these Parthian kings continued to reign in Armenia: and 
their royal descendants survived the partition and servitude of that 
ancient monarchy. Two of these, Artabanus and Chlienes, escaped or 
retired to the court of Leo P.yhis bounty seated them in a safe and 
hospitable exile, in the provinco bf Macedonia: Adrianople was their 
Anal settlement. During several generations they ipaintitifeed the dig¬ 
nity of their birth; and their-Rojnan patriotism rejected Ihe tempting 
offers of the Persian and Arabian powers, who recalled them to their 
native country. But their splendour was insensibly clouded by time 
and poverty: and the father of Basil was reduced to a small farm, which 
he cultivated with his own hands: yet he scorned to disgrace thp-blood 
of the Arsacides by a plebeian alliance—his wife, a widow of Adrianople, 
was pleased to count among her ancestors, the great Constantine; and 
their royal infant was connected by some dork affinity of lineage or 
country with the Macedonian Alexander. No sooner was he born, than 
the cradle of Basil, his family, and his city, were swept away by an 
inundation of the Bulgarians: he wag educated a slave In & foreign 
land; and in this severe discipline, he acquired the hardiness of body 
and flexibility of mind which promoted his future elevation. In the 
age of youth or manhood he shared the deliverance of the Roman oap- 
tives, who generously broke their fetters, marched through Bulgaria to 
the shores of the Euxine, defeated two armies of the Barbarians, em¬ 
barked in the ships which had been stationed for their reception, and 
returned to Constantinople, from whence they were distributed to their 
respective homes. But the freedom of Basil was naked and destitute: 
his farm was ruined by the calamities of war: after his father's death, 
his manual labour or service, could no longer support a family of or¬ 
phans ; and he resolved to seek a more conspicuous theatre, in which 
every virtue and every vice may lead to the paths of greatness. The 
first night of his arrival at Constantinople, without friends or money, 
the weary pilgrim slept on the steps of the church of St. Diomede: he 
was fed by the casual hospitality ox a monk; and was introduced to the 
service Of a cousin and namesake of the emperor Theophilus; who, 
though himself of a diminutive person, was always followed by a train 
of tall and handsome domestics. Basil attended his patron to the go¬ 
vernment of Peloponnesus ,* eclipsed, by his personal me rit, the birth 
and dignity of Theophilus, and formed an useful connexion with a wealthy 
and charitable matron of Patras. Her spiritual or carnal love embraced 
the young adventurer, whom she adopted as her son. Danietis pre¬ 
sented him with thirty slaves; and the produce of her bounty was ex¬ 
pended in the support of his brothers, and the purchase of some large 
estates in Macedonia. His gratitude or ambition still attached him to 
the service of Theophilus; and a lucky accident recommended him to > 
the notice of the court. A famous wrestler, iu the train of the Bul¬ 
garian ambassadors, had defied, at the royal banquet, the boldest and 
most robust of the Greeks. The strength of Basil was praised: he ac¬ 
cepted the challenge ; and the Barbarian champion was overthrown at 
the first onset. A beautiful but vicious horse was condemned to be 
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hamstrung; it was subdued by the dexterity and courage of the servant 
of Theophilus; and his conqueror was promoted to an honourable rank 
in the imperial stablest But it was impossible to obtain the confidence 
of Michael, without complying with his vices; and his new favourite, 
the great chamberlain of the palace, was raised and supported by a dis¬ 
graceful marriage -with a royal concubine, and the dishonour of his 
sister, who succeeded to her place. The public administration had been 
abandoned to tbe Csesar Bard as, the brother and enemy of Theodora; 
but the arts of female influence persuaded Michael to hate and to fear 
his undo i he was drawn from Constantinople, under the pretext of a 
Cretan expedition, and stabbed in the teqt of audience, by the Bword of 
the chamberlain, and in the presence of the emperor. About a month 
after this execution, Basil was invested with the title of Augustus and 
the government of the empire. He supported this uneaual association 
till his influence was fortified by popu la r,esteem. His fife was endan¬ 
gered by tbe caprice of the emperor ; bis dignity was profaned by a 

second colleague, who had rowed in the galleys. Yet the murder of 
his benefactoy must be condemned as an act of ingratitude and treason; 
and the chuncht s which he dedicated to the name of St. Michael, were 
a poor and puerile hxpiation of his guilt. 

The different ages of Basil L may be compared with those of Augus¬ 
tus. The situation of the Greek din not allow him in his earliest youth 
to lead an army against his country, or to proscribe the noblest of her 
sons; but his aspiring genius stooped to $e arts of a slave; he dis¬ 
sembled his ambition ana even his virtues, and grasped, with the bloody 
hand of an assassin, the empire which he ruled with the wisdom ana 
tenderness of a parent. A private citizen may feel his interest repug¬ 
nant to his duty ; but it must be from a deficiency of sense or courage, 
that an absolute monarch can separate his happiness from his glory or 
his glory from the public welfare. The fife or panegyric of Basil has 
indeed been composed and published under the long reign of his des¬ 
cendants ; but even their stability on the throne may be justly ascribed 
to tbe superior merit of their ancestor. In his character, his grandson 
Constantine has attempted to delineate a perfect image of royalty; but 
that feeble prince, unless he had copied a real model, could not easily 
have soared so high above the level of his own conduct or conceptions. 
But the most solid praise of Basil is drawn from the comparison of a 
ruined and a flourishing monarchy, that which he wrested from the dis¬ 
solute Michael, and that which he bequeathed to the Macedonian dynasty. 
The evils which had been sanctified by time and example, were corrected 
by his masterhand; and he revived, if not the national spirit, at least 
the order and majesty of the Roman empire. His application was in¬ 
defatigable, his temper cool, his understanding vigorous and decisive; 
and in his practice he observed that rar£ and salutary moderation which 
pursues each virtue, at an equal distance between the opposite vices. 
His military service had been confined to the palace; nor was the em¬ 
peror endowed with the spirit or the talents of a warrior. Yet under 
his reign thd Roman arms were again formidable to the Barbarians. As 
soon as he had formed a new army by discipline and exercise, he ap¬ 
peared in peifton on the banks of the Euphrates, curbed the pride of 
the Saracens, and suppressed the dangerous though just revolt of the 
ManichseanS. Ilis inmghatlon against a rebel wbo hud long eluded his 

J ursuit, provoked him to wish and to pray, that, by the grace of God, 
e might drive three arrows into the head of Chrysochir. That odious 
head, which had been obtained by treason rather than by valour, was 
suspended from a tree, and thrice exposed to the dexterity of the im¬ 
panel archer: a base revenge against the dead, more worthy of the 
times, than of the character of Basil. But his principal merit was in 
the civil administration of the finances and of the laws. To replenish 
an exhausted treasury, it was proposed to resume the lavish and iU- 
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placed {gifts of his predecessors: his prudence abated one moiety of the 
restitution; and a sum of 1,200,000/. was instantly procured to answer 
the most pressing demands, and to Allow some space for the mature 
operations of economy. Among the various schemes for the improve¬ 
ment of the revenue, a new mode was suggested of tepitation, or tri¬ 
bute, which would have too much depended on the sHairary discretion 
of the assessors. A sufficient list of honest and aide agents was instantly 

E roduced by the minister; but on the more careful scrutiny of Amu 
imself, only two could be found, who might be safely intrusted with 
such dangerous powers; and they justified his esteem by declining hCs 
confidence. But the serious and successful diligence of the emperor 
established by degrees an equitable balance of property and payment, of 
receipt and expenditure; a peculiar fund was appropriated to each ser¬ 
vice ; and a public method secured the interest of the prince and the 
property of the people. After reforming the luxury, he assigned two 
patrimonial estates to supphjfcthe decent plenty, of the imperial table: 
the contributions of the subject were reserved for his defence; and the 
residue was employed in the embellishment of the capital and provinces. 
A taste for building, however costly, may deserve somepr&ise and much 
excuse; from thence industry is fed, art is encouraged, ted some object 
is attained of public emolument or pleasure; the use of a road, an 
aqueduct, or an hospital, i»obvious ana solid; and the hendred churches 
that arose by the command of Basil, were consecrated to the devotion 
of the age. In the chai^cter of a judge he was assiduous attd impar- 
1 tial; desirous to save, wit not afraid to strike: the oppressors of the 
people were severely chastised'; but his personal foes, whom it might 
be unsafe to pardon, were condemned, after the loss of their eyes, to 
a life of solitude and repentance. The change of language-and manners 
demanded a revision of the obsolete jurisprudence of Justinian: the 
voluminous body of his institutes, pandects, code, and novels, was di¬ 
gested under forty titles, in the Greek idiom; and the Basiltcs , which 
were improved and completed by his son and grandson, must be referred 
to the original genius of the founder of their race. This glorious reign 
was terminated by an accident in the chase. A furious stag entangled 
his horns in the belt of Basil, and raised him from his horse; he was 
rescued by an attendant, who cut the belt and slew the animal; but the 
fall, or the fever, exhausted the strength of the aged monarch, and he 
expired in the palace, amidst the tears of his family and people. If he, 
struck off the head of the faithful servant, for presuming to draw his* 
sword against his sovereign, the pride of despotism, which had lain dor¬ 
mant in his life, revived in the last moments of despair, when he no 
longer wanted or valued the opinion of mankind. 

Of the four sons of the emperor, Constantine died before his father, 
whose grief and credulity were terased by a flattering impostor and a 
vain apparition. Stephen, the youngest, was content with the honours 
of a patriarch and a saint; both Leo and Alexander were alike invested 
with the purple, but the powers of government were solely exercised 
by the elder brother. The name of Leo VI. has been dignified with the 
title of philosopher; and the union of the prince and the sage, of the 
active and speculative virtues, would indeed constitute the perfection of 
human nature. But the claims of Leo are far short of this ideal excel¬ 
lence. Did he reduce his passions and appetites under the dominion of 
reason ? His life was spent in the pomp of the palace, in the society of 
his wives and concubines; and even the clemency which he shewed, 
and the peace which he strove to preserve, must be Imputed to the 
softness and indolence of his character. Did he subdue his prejudices, 
and those of hr* subjects? Ilis mind was tinged with the most puerile 
superstition ; the influence of the clergy, and the errors of the people, 
were consecrated by his laws ; and the oracles of Leo, which reveal, in 
prophetic style, the fates of the empire, are founded on the arts of 
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Mtrology and divination. If we still inquire the reason of his sage ap¬ 
pellation, it can only be replied, that the son of Basil was less ignorant 
than the greater part of hjg Meatemporaries in church and state; that 
his education had bee#, directed by the learned Photias; and that save- 
ral hooks of }ffirfane and ^ ecclesiastical science were composed by the 
pen, or in the aw^. of tie imperial philosopher. But the reputation 
of his philosophy religion was overthrown by a domestic vice, the 
repetition of bkf n^pafciajg. .The primitive ideas of the merit and holi¬ 
ness of celibacy.were praobfeed by the monks and entertained by the 
Greeks, Mapnagewas allowed as a necessary means for the propaga¬ 
tion of xpwkihd : after the death of either party, the survivor might 
satisfy, by a second union, the weakness or the strength of the flesh ; 
hut a third marriage was censured as a state of legal fornication; and a 
fourth was a sin'Tor sqapdal yet unknown Jo the Christians of the east. 
In the beginning of his reign, Leo himself had abolished the state of 
coneubines, end condemned without annulling, third marriages; but 
his patriotism and love soon compelled halo to violate his own laws, and 
to incur the penance, which in a similar case he had imposed on his 
subjects, Ini&pthree first alliances, his nuptial bed was unfruitful; 
the emperor poured a female companion, and the empire a legitimate 
heir. The beautiful Zpe waa introduced into the palace ps a concubine; 
and after a trial of her fecundity, and the birth of Constantine, her 
Ipver declared his intention of legitimating the mother and the child, 
by the celebration of his fourth nuptials. But the patriarch Nicholas 
refused his blessing; the imperial baptism of (the ydpng prince was oh-* 
tained by a promise of separation; and jfe# contumacious husband of 
Zoe was excluded from the communion tbejaithflil. Neither the fear 
of exile, or the desection of his brethren, -fior the authority of the Latin 
church, nor the danger of failure or doubt ha the succession to the em¬ 
pire, could bend the spirit of the inflexible vnonk. After the death of 
Leo, he was recalled from exile to the civil and ecclesiastical administra¬ 
tion ; and the edict of union which was promulgated in the name of 
Constantine,, condemned the future scandal of fourth marriages, and 
left a tacit imputation on his own birth. 

In the Greek language purple and porphyry are the same word: and 
as the colours of nature are invariable, we may learn, that a dark deep 
red was the Tyrian dye which stained the purple of the ancients. An 
apartment of the Byzantine palace was lined with porphyry: it was re¬ 
served for the use of the pregnant empresses; and tie royal birth of 
their children ins expressed by the appellation of porphyrogcnite, or 
horn in the purple. Several of the Roman princes had been blessed 
with an heir; but this peculiar surname was first applied to Constan¬ 
tine VII. His life ana titular reign Were of equal duration; but of 
fifty-four years, six had elapsed before his father s death; and the son 
pf Leo was dver the voluntary or reluctant subject of those wto o, - 
pressed his weakness or abused his confidence. His unde Alexander, 
who had long been invested with ’the title of Augustus, was the first 
colleague and governor of the young prince: hut in a rapid career of 
vice and folfy, brother of Leo already emulated the reputation of 
Michael; and when he was extinguished by a timely death, he enter¬ 
tained a project of castrating Ins nephew, and leaving the empire to a 
worthless favourite. The succeeding years of the minority of Constan¬ 
tine were occupied by his mother Zoe, and a succession of council of 
seven regents, who pursued their interest, gratified their passions, 
abandoned the republic, supplanted each other, and finally vanished in 
die presence of a soldier. From an obscure origin, Romanes Lecapenus 
had raised himself to the command of the naval armies; and in the 
anarchy of the times, had deserved, of* at least had obtained, the na¬ 
tional esteem. With a victorious and affectionate fleet, he sailed from 
the mouth of the Danube into the harbour of Constantinople, and was 
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hailed as the deliverer of the people, and the guardian of the prince. 
His supreme office was at first defined!^ the new appellation of father 
of the emperor; but Romanos soon disdained the subordinate powers of 
a minister, and assumed, with the titles of Crasarmtd Augusta*, the 
full independence of royalty, which he held near five^nad-twenty years. 
His three sons, Christopher, Stephen, and Constantine^ were succes¬ 
sively adorned with the same honours, end the lawful emperafr was de¬ 
graded •from the first to the fifth rank is this college cf princes. Yet, 
in the preservation of his Ufe and crown, he might still applaud his own 
fortune and the clemency of the usurper^ The examples of ancient and 
modern history would nave excused the ambition of Romanus: the 
powers and the laws of the empire were in his hand: the spurious birth 
of Constantine would have’jrtrtified his exclusion ; and the grave or the 
monastery was open to receive the son of the concubine. But Leea- 
penus docs not appear to have possessed either the virtues or the vices 
of a tyrant. The spirit anoructivitv of his private life dissolved away 
in the sunshine of the throne ; and in his licentious cfefsures, he forgot 
the safety both of the republic and of his family, ffipfttmild and reli¬ 
gious character, he respected the sanctity of oaths, tfia&moCCuce of the 
youth, thengemoryof his parents, and the attachment of the people. 
The studious temper and retimuent of Constantine disarmed the jeal¬ 
ousy of power: his books and Wusic, his pen and his pencil, were a con¬ 
stant source of amusement; and if he could improve a scanty»aUowanee 
by the sale of hiifpicturet, if their price was not enhanced by the name 
of the artist, he was eqdenied with a personal talent, which few princes 
could employ in the hour ofjSlVfersity. 

The fall of Romidtus was occasioned by his own vices and those of 
his children. After tile decease of Christopher, his eldest son, the two 
surviving brothers quafPHled with each other, and conspired against 
their father. At the hour of noon, when all strangers were regularly 
excluded from the palace, they entered his apartment with an armed 
force, and conveyed him, in the habit of a monk, to asmaii island in the 
Propontis, which was peopled by a religious community. The rumour 
of this domestic revolution excited a tumult in the city; but Porphyro- 
genitus alone, the true and lawful emperor, was the object of the public 
care; and the sons of Lecapettus were taught, by tardy experience, that 
they had achieved a guilty and perilous enterprise for the benefit of 
their rival. Their sister Helena, the wife of Constantine, revealed, or 
supposed, their treacherous design of assassinating Her husband at the 
royal banquet. His royal adherents were alarmed; and. the two usur¬ 
pers were prevented, seized* degraded from the purple/'and embarked 
for the same island and monastery where their father had been so lately 
confined. Old Romanus met them on the beach with a sarcastic smile, 
and^f after a just reproach of their fblly and ingratitude, presented his 
imperial colleagues with an equal share of his water and vegetable diet. 
In the fortieth year of his reign, Constantine VII. obtained the posses¬ 
sion of the eastern world, which he ruled, or seemed $o rule, wear fifteen 
yean. But he was devoid of that energy of dMUtectw which could 
emerge into a life of action and glory: and thtMstudies which had 
amused and Signified hi# leisure, were incompatible with the serious 
duties of a sovereign. The emperor neglected the practice, to instruct 
his son Romanus in the theory of government; while he indulged the 
habits of intemperance and sloth, be drbpped the reins of the admini¬ 
stration into the hands of Helena his wife; and. In the shifting scene 
of her favour and caprice, each minister was regretted in the promotion 
of a more worthless successor. Yet the birth and misfortunes of Con¬ 
stantine had endeared him to the Greeks: they excused his failings; 
they respected his learning, his innocence, and charity, his love of jus¬ 
tice ; and the ceremony o£ his funeial was mourned with the unfeigned 
tears of his subjects. The body, according to ancient custom, lay in 
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state in the vestibule of the palace; and the civil and military officers, 
the patricians, the senate, ftidthe clergy, approached in due order to 
adore and kiss the inanimate corpse of their sovereign. Before the pro¬ 
cession moved tifcrards the imperial sepulchre, a herald proclaimed this 
awful admonition t—Arise, 0 king of the world, and obey the sunj- 
“ mans of the Kingaf kings!" 

The deAth of Constantine was imputed to poison; and his son Ro¬ 
man us, who derived that name from his maternal grandfather, ■ ascend¬ 
ed the throne of Constantinople. A prince who, at the age of twenty, 
could he suspected of anticipating his inheritance, must have been al¬ 
ready lost in the public esteem; yet Romanus was rather weak than 
wicked ,* and the largest share of the guilt was transferred to his wife, 
Theophano, a woman of base origin, masculine'spirit, and flagitious man¬ 
ners. The sense of personal glory, and public happiness, the true plea¬ 
sures of royalty, were unknown to the son of Constantine; and while 
the two brothers, Nicephoros and Leo, triumphed over the Saracens, 
the hours which the emperor owed to his people were consumed in stre¬ 
nuous idleness, fir the morning he visited the circus: at noon he feasted 
the senators; the greateTpart of the afternoon he spent in the Spharit - 
teinum, or tennis court, the only theatre of jhis victories J from thence 
he passed over to, the Asiatic sine of the Bosphorus, hunted and killed 
four wild boars of the largest size, and returned to the palace proudly 
content with the labours of the day. In strength and beauty he was 
conspicuous above his equals: tall and straights a young cypress, his 
complexion was fair and florid, his eyas sparkling, his shoulders broad, 
his nose long and aquiline. Yet even*these perfections were insuffi¬ 
cient to fix the love of Theophano ; and, after ft .reign of four years, she 
mingled for her husband the same deadly drttpg^ht which she nad com¬ 
posed for his father. 

By his marriage with this impious woman, Romanus the younger left 
two sous, Basil 11. and Constantine IX. and two daughters, Theophano 
and Anne. The eldest sister was given to Otho 11. emperor of the 
west ; the younger became the wife of Wolodomir, great duke and 
apostle of Russia, and, by the marriage of her grand-daughter with 
Henry I. king of France, the blood of the Macedonians, and perhaps 
of the Arsaciaes, sill flows in the veins of the Bourbon line. Alter the 
death of her husband,' the empress aspired to reign in the* name of her 
sons, the elder of whom was five, and the younger only two, years of 
age ; but die soon felt the instability of a throne, which was supported 
by a female who could not be esteemed* and two infants who could not 
be feared. Theophano looked aroun&for ft protector, and threw her¬ 
self into the arms of the bravest sol#pr: her heart was capricious; but 
the deformity of the new favourite rendered it more probable that, in¬ 
terest was the. motive and excuse of her love. Nicephoros Phbftaa 
united, in the popular opinion, the. double merit of a hero and a saint. 
In the former character, his qualifications were genuine and splendid: 
the descendant of,a race, illustrious by their military exploits, he had 
displayed, «in every .station and in every province, the courage of a sol¬ 
dier and the conduct .of a chief; and Nicephoros was crowned with re¬ 
cent laurels, from the important conquest of the isle of Crete. His re¬ 
ligion was of a more ambiguous cast; and his hair-cloth, his fasts, his 
pious idiom, and his wish,to retire from the business of the world, wore 
a convenient mask for his dark and dangerous ambition. Yet he im¬ 
posed on a- holy patriarch, by whose influence, and byadeereeof the 
senate, he was intrusted, during the minority of the young princes, 
with the absolute and independent command of the oriental armies. 
As soon as he had secured-the leaders and the troops, he boldly march¬ 
ed to Coubtantinople, trampled on his enemies, avowed his correspon¬ 
dence with the empress, and, without degrading her sons, assumed, with 
the title of Augustus, the pre-eminence of rank and the plenitude of 
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power. But bis marriage with Theophano was refused by the same pa¬ 
triarch who had placed the crown on his head; by his second nuptials 
he incurred a year of canonical penance f.a bar of Spiritual affinity was 
opposed to their celebration ; and seme evasion and perjury were re¬ 
quired to silence the scruples of the clergy and people. The popularity 
of the emperor was lost in the purple: in a reign of wx years he pro¬ 
voked the hatred of strangers and subjects; and the hypocrisy and 
avarice of the first Nicephorus were revived in his successor. Hypo¬ 
crisy I shall never justify or palliate; but I will dare to observe, that 
fiie odious vice of avarice is of all others most hastily arraigned, and 
most unmercifully condemned. In a private citizen, our judgment sel¬ 
dom expects an accurate scrutiny into his fortune and expense: and in 
a steward of the public treasure, frugality is always a virtue, and the 
increase of taxes too often an indispensable duty. In the use of his pa¬ 
trimony, the generous temper of Nicephorus had been proved; and the 
revenue was strictly applied to the service of the State: each spring the 
emperor marched in person against the Saracens; and every Roman 
might compute the employment of his taxes in triumphs, conquests, 
and the security of the eastern barrier. ( * 

Among the warriors who promoted his elevation, ahd served under 
his standard, a noble and valiant Armenian had deserved and obtained 
the most eminent rewards. The statue of John Zimisces was below the 
ordinary standard ; but tblq diminutive body was endowed with strength, 
beauty, and the soul of a hero. By the jealousy of-.the emperor's brti- 
ther, he was degraded from the office of general of the east, to that of 
director of the posts* and jbis murmurs were chastised With disgrace 
and exile. But Zimisces was ranked among the numerous lovers of the 
empress: on her intercession he was permitted to reside at Chalcedon, 
in the neighbourhood of ,tl»e capital: her bounty was repaid in his 
clandestine and amoroui jtfsits to the palace; and Theophano consent¬ 
ed with alacrity to the death of an ugly and penurious husband. Some 
bold and trusty conspirators were concealed ui her most private cham¬ 
bers ; in the darkness of 41 winter night, Zimisces, with his principal 
companions, embarked in a small boat, traversed the Bosphorus, landed 
at the palace stairs, and silently ascended a ladder of ropes, which was 
cast down by the female attendants. Neither his own suspicions, nor 
the warnings of his friends, nor the tardy aid of his “brother Leo, nor 
the fortress which he had erected in the palace, could protect Nice¬ 
phorus from • domestic foe, at whose voice every door was opened to 
the assassins. As he slept on a bear-skin on the ground, he was roused 
by their noisy intrusion, and thirty daggers glittered before his eyes. 
It is doubtful whether Zimisces imbrued his hands in the blood of his 
sovereign; but be enjoyed the inhuman spectacle of revenge. The 
murder was protracted by insult and cruelty.; and as soon as the head 
of Nicephorus was shewn from the window, the tumult was hushed, and 
the Armenian vas emperor of the east. On the day of his coronation, 
he was stopped on the threshold of St* Sophia, by the intrepid patriarch,* 
who charged his conscience with the deed of treason and blood; and re¬ 
quired, as a sign of repentance, that he should separate himself from 
his more criminal associate. This sally of apostolic seal was not offen¬ 
sive to the prince, since he could neither love nor trust a woman who 
had repeatedly violated the most sacred obligations; and Theophano, 
instead of sharing his imperial fortune, was dismissed with ignominy from 
his bed and palace. In their last interview, she displayed a frantic and im¬ 
potent rage ; accused the ingratitude of her lover j assaulted with words 
and blows her son Basil, as he stood silent and submissive in the presence 
of a superior colleague; and avowed her own prostitution in proclaim¬ 
ing the illegitimacy of his birth. The public indignation was appeased 
by her exile, and the punishment of the meaner accomplices; the death 
of an unpopular prince was forgiven; and the guilt of Zimisces was for- 
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gotten in the splendour of his virtues. Perhaps his profusion was less 
useful to the state thpn the avarice of Nicephoros, but his gentle and 
generous behaviour delighted all who approached his person: and it- was 
only in the paths of yjetory that he trod in the footsteps of his prede¬ 
cessor The greatest part,,of ras reign was employed in the camp and 
the held: his personal valour and activity were signalized on the Da¬ 
nube and the Ti^n&^Jhe undent boundaries of the Roman world; and 
by his double trlurapjatfrer the Russians and the Saracens, he deserved 
the titles of saviuffir Or the empire, and conqueror of the east. In his 
last return from Syria, he observed that the most fruitful lands of his 
new province* were possessed by the eunuchs. “ And is it for them," 
(he exclaimed, with nonest indignation,) “ that we have-fought and con- 
“ quered ? Is it for them that we shed our blood, and exhaust the trea- 
“ sure* of ou r people ?” The complaint was re-echoed to the palace, and 
the death of Zimfscea is strongly marked With the suspicion of poison. 

Under this usurpation, or regency, of twelve years, the two lawful 
emperors, Basil and Constantine, had silently grown to the age of man¬ 
hood. Their tender years had heen incapable of dominion : the respect¬ 
ful modesty of their attendance and salutation, was due to the age and 
merit of their guardians: the childless ambition of those guardians 
had no temptation to violate their right of succession: 4heir patri¬ 
mony was ably-and faithfully administered; and the premature death 
of Zunisces was a loss, rather than a benefit* to the sons of Roman us. 
Their want of expedience detained them twelve years longer the obscure 
and voluntary pupils of a minister, who extended his reign by persuad¬ 
ing them to indulge the pleasures of youth, and to disdain the labours 
of government. In this silken web, the weakness of Constantine was 
for ever entangled; hut his elder brother felt the impulse of genius and 
the desire of action; he frowned, mid the miniver was no more. Basil 
was the acknowledged sovereign of Constantinople and the provinces of 
Europe; but Asia was Oppressed by two veteran generals, Phocas and 
Sclerus, who, alternately friends and enemies, subjects and rebels, main¬ 
tained their independence, and laboured to emulate the example of suc¬ 
cessful usurpation. Against these domestic enemies the son of Romanus 
first drew his sword, and they trembled in the presence of a lawful and 
high-spirited priqce. The first, in the front ox battle, was thrown from 
his horse, by the stroke of poison, or an arrow ; the second, who had 
been twice loaded with chains, and twice invested with the purple, was 
desirous of ending in peace the small remainder of his31ays. As the 
aged suppliant approached the throne, with dim eyes and faltering steps, 
leaning cm his two attendants, the emperor exclaimed, in the insolence 
of youth, and power,—” And is this t tb» man who has so long been the 
object of oar terror r After he had confirmed his own authority, and 
the peace of the empire, the trophies o£ Nicephoros and Zimisces would 
not suffer their royal pupil to sleep in the palace. His long and fireqr ent 
expeditions against the Saracens were rather glorious, than useful to 
the empire; but the final destruction of the kingdom of Bulgaria ap- 

S ears, since the time of Belisariuft, the most important triumph of the 
Isman arms. Vet instead of applauding their victorious prince, his 
subjects detested the rapacious and rigid avarice of Basil; and in the 
imperfect narrative of nis exploits, we can only discern the courage, 
patience, and ferociousness, ox a soldier. A vicious education, which 
could not subdue his .spirit, had clouded his mind ; hC was ignorant of 
every science ; and the remembrance of his learned and feeble grahdrire' 
might encourage a real or effected contempt of laws and lawyers, of 
artiste and arts. Of such a character, in such an age, superstition took 
a firm and lasting possession; after the first licence of lus youth, Basil 
IT. devoted his life, in the palace and the camp, to the penance of a 
hermit, wore the monastic habit under bis robes and armour, observed 
a vow of continence, and imposed on his appetites a perpetual abstinence 
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from wine and flesh. In the sixty-eighth year of his age, his martial 
spirit urged him to embark in person for a holy war against the Sara¬ 
cens of Sicily; he was prevented by death, and' Basin surnamed the 
slayer of the Bulgarians, was dismissed from the world, with the blessings 
of the clergy ana the curses of the people. After Rir dgbease, hisTU'o- 
ther Constantine enjoyed, about three years, the puW££, or rathcfr the 
pleasures, of royalty ; ana his only dare was the Settletnefit of his suc¬ 
cession. He had enjoyed sixty-six rears the titled of Augustus / and 
the reign of the two brothers is the longest, atm moffc obscure, of the 
Byzantine history. 

A lineal succession of five emperors in a period of one hundred and 
sixty years, had attached the loyalty of the Creeks to the Macedonian 
dynasty, which had been thrice respected by the usurpers of their power. 
After the death of Constantine IX., the last male of the royal race, a 
new and broken scene presented itself, and the accumulated years or 
twelve emperors do not equal the space of his angle reign. His elder 
brother had preferred his private chastity to Hie public interest, and 
Constantine himself had only three daughters, jEuaocia, who took the 
veil, and Zoe and Theodora, who were preserved till a mature age in a 
state of ignorance and virginity. When thpir marriage was discussed 
in the council of their dying father, the cold or pious Theodora refused 
to give an heft to the empire, hut her sister zoe presentedherself a will¬ 
ing victim at the altar. Rbfcnamis Argyros, a patricwnnf a graceful 
person and fair reputation, was chosen for her husband, and op bis de¬ 
clining that honour, was informed, that blindness or death was the 
second alternative. The motive of his^reluctance was conjugal affec¬ 
tion ; but his faithful wife sacrificed her own happiness to his safety 
and greatness; and her entrance into a monastery removed the only 
bar to the imperial nuptiqls. After the decease of Constantine, the 
seeptre devolved to llomanua 111.; but his labours at home and abroad 
were equally feeble and fruitless ; and the mature age, the forty-eight 
years of Zoe, wttta less favourable to the hopes of pregnancy than to 
the indulgence of pleasure. Her favourite chamberlain Was a hand¬ 
some Paphlagoniiui of the name of Michael, whose first trade had been 
that of a money-changer ; and Romanus, either from gratitude or equity, 
connived at their criminal intercourse, or accepted a slight assurance 
of their innocence. But Zoe boon justified the Roman maxim, that 
every adulteress is capable of poisoning her husband ,* and the death of 
Romanus was instantly followed by the scandalous marriage and eleva¬ 
tion of Michael IV. The expectations of Zoe were, however, disap¬ 
pointed ; instead of a vigorous and grateful lover, bhe had placed in 
her bed a miserable wretch, whpse health and reason were impaired by 
epileptic fits, and whose conscience was tormented by despair and re¬ 
morse. The most skilful physicians of the mind and body were sum¬ 
moned to his aid ; and his hopes were amused by frequent pilgrimages 
to the baths, and to the tombs of the most popular saints: the monks 
applauded his penance, and, except restitution (but to whom should he 
have restored?) Michael sought every method of expiating his guilt. 
While he groaned and prayed in sackcloth and ashes, his brother, the 
eunucli John, smiled at his remorse, and. enjoyed the harvest of a 
crime of which himself was the secret and most guilty author. His ad¬ 
ministration was only the art of siatiating his avarice, end Zbe became 
a captive in the palace of her fathers and in the hands of her slaves. 
When he perceived the irretrievable decline of his brother’s health, he 
introduced his nephew, another Michael, who derived his surname of 
Calapbates from his father's occupation in the careening of vessels; at 
the command of the eunuch, Zoe adopted for her son tee Son of a me¬ 
chanic ; and this fictitious heir was invested with tee title and purple 
of the Caesars, in the presence of the senate and clergy. So feeblo was the 
character of Zoe, that tee was oppressed by the liberty andpdwer which 
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he recovered by the death of the Paphlagonian; and at the end of four 
days, she placeu the crown on the head of Michael V. who had protected, 
with tears and oaths, that he should ever reign the first and most obe¬ 
dient of her subjects. The only act of his short reign was his base in¬ 
gratitude to his Dtnef^tthnl/the eunuch and the empress. The disgrace 
of the former pleasmg to the public; but the murmurs, and at 
length the cLfeitours, ,of Constantinople deplored the exile of Zoe, the 
daughter of ,so mai$ Itaperors; her vices were forgotten, and Michael 
was taught, that there is a period in which the patience tamest of the 
slaves rises into n&ry and revenge. The citizens of every degree as¬ 
sembled in a formidable tumult which lasted three days; they besieged 
the palace, forced the gates, recalled their mothers, Zoe from her prison, 
Theodora from her monastery, find condemned the son of Calaphates to 
the loss of his eyes or of his life. For the first time the Greeks beheld 
With surprise the two royal sisters seated on the same throne, presiding 
in the senate, and giving audience to the ambassadors of the nations. 
But this singular union subsisted no more than two months: the two 
sovereigns, their tempers, interests, and adherents, were secretly hostile 
to each other; and as Theodora was still adverse to marriage, the inde¬ 
fatigable Zoe, at the age of sixty, consented, for the public good, to 
sustain the embraces df a third husband, and the censures of the Greek 
church. His name and number were Constantine X. and the epithet of 
Monomachus, the, single combatant, must have been expressive of his 
valour and victory in some ’public or private quarrel. But his health 
was broken by the tortures of the gout, and his dissolute reign was spent 
in the alternative of sickness and pleasui e. A fair and noble widow had 
accompanied Constantine in his exile to the isle of Lesbos, and Sclerena 
gloried in the appellation of his mistress. After his marriage and ele¬ 
vation, she was invested with the title and pomp of Augusta , and occu¬ 
pied a contiguous apartment in the palace. The lawful consort (such 
was the delicacy or corruption of Zoe) consented to this strange and 
scandalous partitidn; and the emperor appeared in public between his 
wife and his concubine. He survived them both ; but the last measures 
of Constantine to change the order of succession were prevented by the 
more vigilant friends of Theodora; and after his decease, she resumed, 
with the general consent, the possession of her inheritance. In her 
name, and by the influence of four eunuchs, the eastern world was 

f teaceably governed about nineteen months; and as they wished to pro- 
ong their dominion, they persuaded the aged princess to nominate for 
her successor Michael Vi. The surname of Stratioticus declares his 
military profession; but the crazy and decrepit veteran could only see 
with the eyes, and execute, with the hands or his ministers. Whilst he 
ascended the throne, Theodora sunk Into the grave; the last of the 
Macedonian or Basilian dynasty. “Ibate hastily reviewed, and gladly 
dismiss, this Shameful and destructive) period of twenty-eight year*, in 
which the Greeks, degraded below the common level <-f servitude, were 
transferred like a herd of cattle by the choice or caprice of two impo¬ 
tent females. 

From tills night of Slavery, a ray of freedom, or at least of spirit, be¬ 
gins to emerge: the Greeks either preserved or revived the use of sur¬ 
names, which perpetuate the fame of hereditary virtue; and we now 
discern the rise, succession, and alliance, of the last dynasties of Con¬ 
stantinople and Trebizond. The Comneni, who upheld for awhile the 
fate of tne sinking empire, assumed the honour of a Roman origin; but 
the family had been long since transported from Italy to Asia. Their 
patrimonial estate was situate in the district of Cfastamona, in the 
neighbourhood of the Euxine; and one of their chiefs, who had already 
entered the paths of ambition, retiBited with affection, perhaps with 
regret, the modest though honourable dwelling of his fathers. The 
first of their line was the illustrious Manuel, who, in the reign of the 
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second Basil, contributed by war and treaty to appease the troubles of 
the east: be left, in a tender age, two sons, Isaac and John, whom 
with the consciousness of desert, he bequeathed to the gratitude and 
favour of his sovereign. The noble youths were carefully trained jfl 
the learning of the monastery, the arts of the palace, hncfcfihe exetfriSSl 
of the camp; and from the domestic service of guards, ^they were 
rapidly promoted to the command of provinces and wrtnies. Their fra¬ 
ternal union doubled the force and reputation o& thtf Comneni, and 
their ancient nobility was illustrated by the marriage of the two brother* 
with a captive princesa of Bulgaria, and the daughter of a patrician^ 
who had obtained the name of Charon , from the number of enemies 
whom he had sent to the infernal shades. The^soldiers had served with 
reluctant loyalty a series of effeminate master*; the elevation of Michael 
VI. was a personal insult to the more deserving generals ; and their 
discontent was inflamed by the < parsimony of the emperor and thfe inso¬ 
lence of the eunuchs. They secretly assembled in the sanctuary of St. 
Sophia, and the votes of the military synod would have been unanimous 
iu favour of the old and valiant Catacaton, if the patriotism or modesty 
of the veteran had not suggested the importance of birth as well as 
merit m the choioe of a sovereign. Isaac Comnenus was approved by 
general consent, and tbe associates separated "Without delay to meet in 
the plains of Phrygia at the he&d of their respective squadrons and de¬ 
tachments. The cause of Michael was defended ki a single battle by 
the mercenaries of the imperial guard, who were aliens to the phblio 
interest, and animated only by a principle of honour and gratitude. 
After their defeat, the fears of the emperor solicited a treaty, which 
was almost accepted by the moderation of the Comnenian. But the 
former was betrayed by his ambassadors, and the latter was prevented 
by his friends. The solitary Michael submitted to the voice of the J$eo~ 
pie; the patriarch annulled their oath of allegiance; and as ho shaved 
the head of the royal monk, congratulated ms beneficial exchange of 
temporal royalty for the kingdom of heaven: an exchange, however, 
^ hich the priest, on his own account, would probably have declined. 
By the hands of the same patriarch, Isaac Comnenus was solemnly 
crow ned: the sword which he inscribed on his coins, might be an offen¬ 
sive symbol, if it implied his title by conquest ; but tms sword would 
have been draw n against the foreign and domestic enemies of the state. 
The decline of his health and vigour suspended the operation of active 
t irtue; and the prospect of approaching death determined him to in¬ 
terpose some moments between fife mid eternity. >But instead of leaving 
the empire as the marriage-portion of his daughter, his reason aud in¬ 
clination concurred in the preference of his brother John, a soldier, a 
patriot, and the father of five sons, the future pillars of an hereditary 
succession. His first modest reluctance might be the natural dictates of 
discretion mid tenderness, but his obstinate and successful perseverance, 
however it may dazzle with the show of virtue, must be censured as a 
criminal desertion of his duty, and a rare offence against his family and 
countiy. The purple which he had refused was accepted by Constan¬ 
tine Ducas, a mend of the Comnenian house, and whose noble birth 
was adorned with the experience and reputation of civil policy. In the 
monastic habit, Isaac recovered hiB health, and survived two years his 
voluntary abdication. At tbe command of bis abbot, he observed the 
rule of St. Basil, and executed the moat servile offices of the convent : 
but his latent vanity was gratified by the frequent and respectful visits 
of the reigning monarch, who revered, in his person the character of a 
benefactor ana a saint. 

If Constantine XI. were indeed the subject most worthy of empire, 
we must pity the debasement of the age and nation in which he wae 
chosen. In the labour of puerile declamations be sought, without ob¬ 
taining, the crown of eloquence, more precious, in his opinion, than that 

Vol. III. Z 
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of Rome ; and, in the subordinate functions of a judge, he forgot the 
duties of a sovereign and a warrior. Far from imitating the patriotic 
indifference of the authors of his greatness, Ducas was anxious only to 
secure, at the e*$ense of the republic, the power and prosperity of his 
Children. His threS^fens, Michael VII* Anaronious I. and Constantine 
XII. weije intCited, hi a tender age, with the equal title of Augustus; 
and the successi&B was speedily opened by then- father's death. His 
widow, EudoriVVas intrusted with the administration; but experience 
had taught the jealousy of the dying monarch to protect his sons from 
the danger of her second nuptials; and her solemn engagement, at¬ 
tested by the principal senators, was deposited in the hands of the pa¬ 
triarch. Before the end of seven months, the wants of Eudocia, or 
those of the state, called aloud for the male virtues of a soldier; and 
her heart had already chosen Romanus Diogenes, whom she raised from 
the scaffold to the throne. The discovery of a treasonable attempt had 
exposed him to tine severity of the laws: his beauty and valour absolved 
him in the eyes of the empress; and Romanus, from a mild exile, was 
recalled on the second day to the command of the oriental armies. Her 
royal choice was yet unknown to the public, and the promise which 
would have betrayed her falsehood and levity, was stolen by a dexterous 
emissary from the ambition of the patriarch. Xiphilin at first alleged 
the sanctity of oaths and thb sacred nature of a trufet; but a whisper 
that his brother wus the future empetof*, 1 relaxed his scruples, and forced 
him to confess that the public safety was the supreme law. He resigned 
the important paper; and when hi* hopes were confounded by the no¬ 
mination of Romanus, he'could no longer regain his security, retract 
his declarations, nor oppose the second nuptials of the empress. Yet a 
murmur was heard in the palace; and the Barbarian guards had raised 
their battle-axes in the cause of the house of Ducas, till the young 
princes were soothed by the tears of their mother, and the solemn as¬ 
surances of the fidelity of their guardian, who filled the imperial station 
with dignity and honour. Hereafter I shall relate his valiant but un¬ 
successful efforts to resist the progress of the Turks. Ilis defeat and 
captivity inflicted a deadly wound on the Byzantine monarchy of the 
east ; and after he was released from the chains of the sultan, ho vainly 
sought his wife and his subjects. His wife had been thrust into a 
monastery, and the subjects of Romanus had embraced the rigid maxim 
of the civil law, that a prisoner in the hands of the enemy is deprived, 
as by the stroke of death, of all the public and private rights of a citi¬ 
zen. In the general consternation, the Caesar John asserted the inde¬ 
feasible right of his three nephews: Constantinople listened to his 
voice; and the Turkish captive was proclaimed in the capital, and re¬ 
ceived on the frontier, as an enemy of the republic. Romanus was not 
more fortunate in domestic than in foreign war: the loss of two battles 
compelled him to yield, on the assurance of fair and honourable treat¬ 
ment ; but his enemies were devoid of faith or humanity; and, after the 
cruel extinction of his sight, his wounds were left to bleed and corrupt, 
till in a few days he was relieved from a state of misery. Under the 
triple reign of the house of Ducas, the two younger brothers were re¬ 
duced to the vain honours of the purple; but tike eldest, the pusillani¬ 
mous Michael, was incapable of sustaining the Roman sceptre; and his 
surname of Sarajrinaces denotes the reproach which he shared with an 
avaricious favourite, who enhanced the price, mid diminished the mea¬ 
sure, of wheat. In the school of Pselius, and after the example of his 
mother, the son of Eudocia made some proficiency in philosophy and 
rhetoric ; but his character was degraded, rather than ennobled, by the 
virtues of a monk, and the learning of a sophist. Strong in the con¬ 
tempt of their sovereign and their own esteem, two generals at the 
head of the European and Asiatic legions assumed the purple at Adrian- 
ople and Nice. Their revolt wa? in the same month; they bore the 
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Mine name of Nieaphoru*; but the two candidates word distinguished 
by the surnames or Bryennius and Botaniates j the former in the ms* 
turlty of wisdom and courage, the latter conspicuous only by the me¬ 
mory of his past exploits. While Botaniates adva&ped with oautious 
and dilatory steps, his active competitor stood inarms before the gatdfe 
of Constantinople. The name of Bryennius waaiUlnatfiovs ;,his cause 
was popular; out his licentious troops could not bq restrained from 
burning and pillaging a suburb; and the people, who would have haded 
the rebel, rejected and repulsed the incendiary of hid country. This 
change of the public opinion was favourable to Botamates, who at 
length, with an army of Turks, approached the shores of Chalcedon. 
A formal invitation, in the name of the patriarch, the synod, and the 
senate, was circulated through the streets of Constantinople; and the 
general assembly, in the dome of St. Sophia, debated with order and 
calmness, on the choice of th#r sovereign. The guards of Michael 
would have dispersed this unarmed multitude; but the feeble emperor, 
applauding his own moderation and clemency, resigned, the ensigns of 
royalty, and was rewarded with the monastic habit, and the title of 
archbishop of Ephesus. He left a son, a Constantine, born and edu¬ 
cated in the purple; and a daughter of the house of Pucas illustrated 
the blood, ana confirmed the succession, of the Comnenian dynasty. 

John Comnenus, the brother Qf the emperor Isaac, survived in peace 
and dignity his generous refused of the sceptre. By his wife Anne, a 
woman of masculine spirit and policy, he left eight children; the three 
daughters multiplied the Comnenian alliances with the noblest of the 
Greeks: of the five sons, Manuel was stopped by a premature death; 
Isaac and Alexius restored the imperial greatness of their house, which 
was enjoyed without toil or danger’by the two younger brethren, Adpar. 
and Nicephorus. Alexius, the third and most illustrious of the brothers, 
was endowed by nature with the choicest gifts both of mind and body; 
they were cultivated by a liberal education, and exercised in the school 
of obedience and adversity. The youth was dismissed from the perils 
of the Turkish war, by the paternal care of the emperor Homanus; but 
the mother of the Comneni, with her aspiring race, was accused of trea¬ 
son, and banished, by the sons of Ducaa, to an island in the Propontis. 
The two brothers soon emerged into favour and action, fought by each 
other's side against the rebels and Barbarisms, and adhered to the em¬ 
peror Michael, till he was deserted by the world and by himself. In 
his first interview with Botaniates, “ Prince (said Alexius, with a noble 
“ frankness), my duty rendered me your enemy; the decrees of God 
" and of the people have made me your subject. Judge of my future 
“ loyalty by my past opposition.” The successor of Michael entertained 
him with esteem and confidence: his valour was employed against three 
rebels, who disturbed the peace of the emperor, or at least of the em- 
perors. (Jrsel, Bryennius, and Basilacius, were formidable by their 
numerous forces and militiuy fame: they were successively vanquished 
in the field, and led in chains to the foot of the throne; and whatever 
treatment they might receive from a timid and cruel court, they ap¬ 
plauded the clemency, as well as the courage, of their conqueror. But 
the loyalty of the Comneni was soon tainted by fear and suspicion; nor 
is it easy to settle between a subject and a despot, the debt of gratitude, 
which the former is tempted to claim by a revolt, and the latter to dis¬ 
charge by an executioner. The refusal of Alexius to match against a 
fourth rebel, the husband of his sister, destroyed the merit or memory 
of his past services: the favourites of Botaniates provoked the ambi¬ 
tion which they apprehended and accused; and the retreat of the two 
brothers might be justified by the defence of their life or liberty-. The 
women of the family were deposited In a sanctuary, respected by ty¬ 
rants : the men, mounted on horseback, sallied from the city, and 
erected the standard of civil war. The soldiers, who had been gradually 
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assembled in the capital and the neighbourhood, were devoted to the 
cause of a victorious and injured lender: the ties of common interest 
and domestic alliance secured the attachment of the house of Ducas j 
n ,nd the generous dispute of the Comneni was terminated by the deci¬ 
sive resolution of Isaac, who was the first to invest his younger brother 
with the name and ensigns of royalty. They returned to Constanti¬ 
nople, to threaten rather than besiege that impregnable fortress; but 
the fidelity of the guards was corrupted: a gate was surprised; and the 
fleet- was oeeppUgf by the active courage, of George Peleologus, who 
fought against his father, without foreseeing that he laboured, for his 
posterity. Alexius ascended the throne; and his aged competitor dis¬ 
appeared in a monastery. An army of various nations was gratified 
with the pillage of the city; but the public disorders were expiated by 
the tears and fast of the Comneni, who submitted to evefy penance 
compatible with the possession of the empire. 

Trie life of the emperor Alexius has been delineated by a favourite 
daughter, who was inspired by a tender regard for his person, and a 
laudable zeal to perpetuate his virtues Conscious of the just suspi¬ 
cion of her readers, the princess Anna Comnena repeatedly protests, 
that, besides her personal knowledge, she had searched the discourse and 
writings of the' most respectable veterans; that after an interval of 
thirty years, forgotten by, and forgetful of, the world, her mournful 
solitude was inaccessible to hope and fear; and that truth, the naked 
perfect truth, was more dear dhd sacred than the memory of her parent. 
Vet, instead of the simplicity of style and narrative which wins our be¬ 
lief, an elaborate affectation of rhetoric and science betrays in every 

K e the vanity of a female author. The genuine character of Alexius 
>$t in a vague constellation of virtues: and the perpetual strain of 
panegyric ana apology awakens our jealousy, to question the veracity 
of the historian and the merit of the hero. We cannot however refuse 
her judicious and important remark, that the disorders of the times 
were the misfortune and the glory of Alexius; and that every calamity 
which can afflict a declining empire was accumulated on his reign by the 
justice of Heaven and the vices of his predecessors. In the east, the 
victorious Turks had spread, from Persia to Hellespont, the reign of 
the Koran and the crescent: the west was invaded by the adventurous 
valour of the Normans ; and in the moments of peace, the Danube 
poured forth new swarms, who had gained, in the science of war, wjint 
they had lost in the ferociousness of manners. The sea was not less 
hostile than the land; and while the frontiers were assaulted by an 
open enemy, the palace was distracted with secret treason and conspi¬ 
racy. On a sudden, the banner of the cross was displayed by the La¬ 
tins : Europe has precipitated on Asia; and Constantinople had almost 
been swept away by this impetuous deluge. In the tempest, Alexius 
steered the imperial vessel with dexterity and courage. At the hfad 
of liis armies, he was bold iu action, skilful in stratagem, put ent of 
fatigue, ready to improve his advantages, and rising from his defeats 
with inexhaustible vigour. The discipline of the camp was revives, and 
a new generation of men and soldiers was created by the example and 
the precepts of their leader. In his intercourse with the Latins, Alexius 
was patient and artful: his discerning eye pervaded the new system of 
an unknown world; and I shall hereafter describe the superior policy 
with which he balanced the interests and passions of- the champions of 
the first crusade.. In a long reign of thirty-seven ybars', he subdued and 
pardoned the envy of his equals: the laws of public and private order 
were restored : the arts of wealth and science were cultivated: the limits 
of the empire were enlarged in Europe and Asia ; and the Comnenian 
sceptre was transmitted to his children of the third and fourth genera¬ 
tion. Yet the difficulties of the \imea betrayed some defects in nis cha¬ 
racter ; and have exposed his memory to some just or ungenerous re- 
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proach. The reader may possibly smile at the lavish praise which his 
daughter so often bestows on a flying hero : the weakness or prhdefice 
of his situation might be mistaken for a want of personal courage } add 
his political arts are branded by the Latins with thift names of deceit add 
dissimulation. The increase of the male and female branches of his 
family adorned the,throne and secured the succession,: but their princely 
luxury and pride offended the patricians, exhausted the revenue,, and 
insulted the misery of the people. Anna is a ftiithftil witness that his 
happiness was destroyed, and his health was broken, hv the cares ef a 
public life: the patience of Constantinople was fatigued by the length 
and severity of his reign ; and before Alexius expired, he had lost the 
love and ereverence of his subjects. The clergy could not forgive his 
application of the sacred riches to the defence of the state; but they 
applauded his theological learning and ardent zeal for the Orthodox 
faith, which he defended with his tongue, his pen, and his sword, llis 
character was degraded by the superstition of the Greeks ; and the same 
inconsistent principle of human nature enjoined the emperor to found 
a hospital fur the poor and infirm, and to direct the execution of a he¬ 
retic, who was burnt alive in the square of St. Sophia. Even the sin¬ 
cerity of his moral and religious virtues was .suspected by the persons 
who had passed their lives in his familiar confidence. In his last hours, 
when he was pressed by his wife Irene to alter the succession, he raised 
his head, and breathed a pious ejaculation on the vanity of this world. 
The indignant reply of the empress may be inscribed as an epitaph on 
his tomb. You die as you have fived~A hypockite ! 

It was the wish of Irene to supplant the eldest of her surviving sons, 
m favour of her daughter, the princess Anna, whose philosophy wbuld 
not have refused the weight of a diadem. But the order of male suc¬ 
cession was asserted by the friends of their country ; the lawful heir 
drew the royal signet from the finger of his insensible or conscious 
father, and the empire obeyed the master of the palace. Anna Com¬ 
nena was stimulated by ambition and revenge to conspire against the 
life of her brother ; and when the design was prevented by the fern's or 
scruples of her husband, she passionately exclaimed, that nature had 
mistaken the two sexes, and had endowed Bryennius with the soul of a 
woman. The two sons of Alexius, John and Isaac, maintained the fra¬ 
ternal concord, the hereditary virtue of their race; and the younger 
l>rother was content with the title of Sehastocrator , which approached 
the dignity, without sharing the power of the emperor. In the same 

S erson, the claims of primogeniture and merit were fortunately united; 
is swarthy complexion, harsh features, and diminutive stature, had sug¬ 
gested the ironical surname of Calo-Johannis, or John the Handsome, 
which his grateful subjects more seriously applied to the beauties of his 
mind. After the discovery of her treason, the life and fortune of Anna 
were justly forfeited to the laws. Her life was spared by the clemency 
of the emperor; but he visited the pomp and treasures of her palace, 
and bestowed the rich confiscation on the most deserving of his friends. 
That respectable friend, Axuch, a slave of Turkish extraction, presumed 
to decline the gift, and to intercede for the criminal; his generous 
master applauded and imitated the virtue of his favourite, and the re¬ 
proach or complaint of an injured brother was the only chastisement of 
the guilty princess. After tins example of clemency, the remainder of 
his reign was never disturbed by conspiracy or rebellion: feared by his 
nobles, beloved by his people, John was never redueed to the painful 
necessity of punishing, or even pardoning, his personal enemies. Dur¬ 
ing his government of twenty-five years, the penalty of death was abo¬ 
lished in the Roman empire, a law of mercy most delightful to the hu¬ 
man theorist, but of which the practice, in a large ana vicious commu¬ 
nity, is seldom consistent with the public safety. Severe to himself, in¬ 
dulgent to others, chaste, frugal, abstemious, the philosophic Mwcus 
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would not have disdained the artless virtues of his successor, derived 
from Ms heart, and not borrowed from the schools. He despised and 
moderated the stately magnificence of the Byzantine court, so oppressive 
to the people, so contemptible to the eye of reason. Under such a 
prince, innocence had nothing to fear, and merit had every thing to hope ; 
and without assuming the tyrannic office of a censor, he introduced a 
gradual though visible reformation in the public and private manners 
of Constantinople. The only defect of this accomplished character, 
was the frailty of noble minds—the love of arms and military glory. 
Yet the frequent expeditions of John the Handsome may be justified, 
at least in their principle, by the necessity of repelling the Turks from 
the Hellespont and the Bosphorus. The sultan of Iconiutmwas con¬ 
fined to his capital, the Barbarians were driven to the mountains, and 
the maritime provinces of Asia enjoyed the transient blessings of their 
deliverance. From Constantinople to Antioch and Aleppo, he repeatedly 
marched at the head of a victorious army, and in the sieges and battles of 
this holy war, his Latin allies were astonished bv the superior spirit and 
prowess of a Greek. As he began to indulge the ambitious hope of re¬ 
storing the ancient limits of the empire, as he revolved in his mind, the 
Euphrates and the Tigris, the dominion of Syria, and the conquest of 
Jerusalem, the thread of his life and of the public felicity was broken by 
s singular accident. He hunted the wild boar in the valley of Anazar- 
bus, and had fixed his javelin in the body of the furious animal: hut, 
in the struggle, a poisoned arrow dropped from his quiver, and a slight 
wound in his hand, which produced a mortification, was fatal to the 
best and greatest of the Comnenian princes. 

A premature death had swept away the two eldest sons of John the 
Handsome; of the two survivors, Isaac and Manuel, Ms judgment or af¬ 
fection preferred the younger; and the choice of the dying prince was 
ratified f>y the soldiers who had applauded the valour of his favourite in 
the Turkish war. The faithful Axuch hastened to the capital, secured 
the person of Isaac in honourable confinement, and purchased with a gift 
of two hundred pounds of silver, the leading ecclesiatics of St. Sophia, 
who possessed a decisive voice in the consecration of an emperor. With 
his veteran and affectionate troops, Manuel soon visited Constantinople ; 
his brother acquiesced in tho title of Sebastocrator; his subjects ad¬ 
mired the lofty stature and martial graces of their new sovereign, and 
listened with credulity to the battering promise, that he blended the 
wisdom of age with the activity and vigour of youth. By the experience 
of his government, they were taught, that he emulated the spirit, and 
shared the talents, of Ms 'father, whose social virtues were buried in 
the grave. A reign of thirty-seven years is filled by a perpetual though 
various warfare against the Turks, the Christians, and the hordes of the 
wilderness beyond the Danube. The arms of Manuel were ev'-reised 
on mount Taurus, in the plains of Hungary, on tl.3 coast of Italy and 
Egypt, and on the seas of Sifeily and Greece: the influence of his ne¬ 
gotiations extended from Jerusalem to Rome and Russia; and the By¬ 
zantine monarchy, for awhile, became an object of respect or terror to 
the powers of Asia and Europe. Educated in the silk and purple of 
the east, Manuel possessed the iron temper of a soldier, which cannot 
easily be paralleled, except in the lives of Rieh&rd. L of England, and 
of Charles XII. of Sweden. Such was the strength and exercise in 
arms, that Raymond, eurnamed the Hercules of Antioch, was incapable 
of wielding the lance and buckler of the Greek emperor. In a famous 
tournment, he entered the lists on a fiery courser, and overturned in 
his first career two of the stoutest of the Italian knights. The first in 
the charge, the last in the retreat, Ms friends and his enemies alike, 
trembled, the former for his safety, and the latter for their own. After 
posting an ambuscade in a wood, ne rode forth in quest of some peril¬ 
ous adventure, accompanied only by his brother and the faithful Axuch, 
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who refused to desert their sovereign. Eighteen horsemen, after a short 
combat, fled before them; bat the numbers of the enemy increased ; the 
march of the reinforcement was tardy and fearful, ana Manuel, with¬ 
out receiving a wound, cut his way through a squadron of the Turks. 
In a battle against the Hungarians, impatient of the slowness of his 
troops, lie snatched a standard from the head of the column, and was 
the first, almost alone, who passed a bridge that separated him from the 
enemy. In the same country, after transporting bis army beyond the 
Save, he sent buck the boats, with an order, under pain of death, to 
their commander, that he should leave him to conquer or die on that 
hostile land. In the siege of Corfu, towing after him n captive galley, 
the emperor stood aloft on the poop, opposing against the volley of 
darts and stones, a large buckler and a flowing sail; nor could he 
have escaped inevitable death, had not the Sicilian admiral enjoined his 
archers to respect the person of a hero. In one day, he is said to have 
slain above forty of the Barbarians with his own hand ; he returned to 
the camp, dragging along four Turkish prisoners, whom he had tied to 
the rings of his saddle : he was ever the foremost to provoke or to ac¬ 
cept a single combat, and the gigantic champions, who encountered his 
arm, w ere transpierced by the lance, or cut asunder by the sword, of 
the invincible Manuel. The story of his exploits, which appear as a 
model or a copy of the romances of chivalry, may induce a reasonable 
suspicion of the veracity of the Greeks: I will not, to vindicate their 
c?edit, endanger my own ; yet I may observe, that in the long sdries of 
their annals, Manuel is the only prince who has been the subject of 
similar exaggeration. With the valour of a soldier, he did not unite 
the skill or prudence of a general: his victories were not productive of 
nuy permanent or useful conquest; and his Turkish laurels were blasted 
in hia la it unfortunate campaign, in which he lost his armies in the 
mountains of Pioidia, and owed his deliverance to the generosity of the 
Mtltan. But the most singular feature in the character of Manuel, is 
the contrast of labour and sloth, of hardiness and effeminacy. In war 
he seemed ignorant of peace; impeace lie appeared incapable of war. 
In the field lie slept m the sun or in the snow, tired in the longest 
marches the strength of his men and horses, aud shared with a smile the 
abstinence or diet of the camp. No sooner did he return to Constan¬ 
tinople, than he resigned himself to the arts and pleasures of a life of 
luxury: the expense of his dress, his table, and his palace, surpassed 
the measure of his predecessors, and whole summer days, were idly 
waited in the delicious isles of the Propontis, in the incestuous love of 
hU niece Theodora. The double coast of a warlike and dissolute prince, 
exhausted the revenue, and multiplied the taxes; aud Manuel, in the 
distress of his last Turkish camp, endured a bitter reproach from the 
mouth of a desperate soldier. As he quenched his thirst, he complained 
that the water of a fountain was mingled with Christian blood. “ It 
“ is not the first time" (exclaimed a voice from the crowd) “ that you 
“ have drank, O emperor! the blood of your Christian subjects." Man- 
uol Comnenus was twice married ; to the virtuous Bertha or Irene of 
Germany, and to the beauteous Maria, a French or Latin princess of 
Antioch. The only daughter of his first wife destined for Bela, a Hun¬ 
garian prince, who was educated at Constantinople under the name of 
Alexius; and the Consummation of their nuptials might have transferred 
the Roman sceptre to a race of free and warlike Barbarians. But as soon 
as Maria of Antioch had given a son and heir to the empire, the pre¬ 
sumptive rights of Bela were abolished, and he was deprived of his pro¬ 
mised bride: but the Hungarian prince resumed hisnarae and the kingdom 
of his fathers, and displayed such virtues as might excite the regret and 
envy of the Greeks. The son of Maria was named Alexius ; and at the 
age of ten years, he ascended the Byzantine throne, after his father’s 
decease haa closed the glories of the C'omneniun line. 
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The fraternal concord of the two sons of the great Alexius, had been 
sometimes clouded by an opposition of interest and passion. By am¬ 
bition, Isaac the Sebastocr&tor was excited to flight and rebellion, from 
whence he was reclaimed by the firmness and clemency of John the 
Handsome. The errors of Isaac, the father of the emperors of Trebi- 
20 mi, were short apd venial; but John the elder of his sons, renounced 
fin* ever his religion. Provoked by a real or imaginary insult of his 
uncle, he escaped from the Roman to the Turkish camp: his apostaoy 
was rewarded with the sultan's daughter, the title of Chelebi, or noble, 
and the inheritance of r e princely estate; and in the fifteenth century 
Mahomet II boasted of his imperial descent from the Comnenian family. 
Androtoicus, the younger brother of John, son of Isaac, and grandson of 
Alexius Comnenus, is one of the most conspicuous characters of the 
age; and his genuine adventures might form the subject of a very sin¬ 
gular romance. To justify the choice of three ladies of royal birth, it 
is incumbent on me to observe, that their fortunate lover w:is cast in 
the best proportions of strength and beauty; and that the want of the 
softer graces was supplied by a manly countenance, a lofty stature, 
athletic muscles and the air and deportment of a soldier. The pre¬ 
servation, in his old age, of health and vigour, was the reward of tem¬ 
perance and exercise. A piece of bread and a draught of water were 
often his sole and evening repast: and if he tasted of a wild boar, or a 
stag, which he had roasted with his own hands, it was the well-earned 
fruit of a laborious chase. Dexterous in aims, he was ignorant of feat; 
his persuasive eloquence could bend to every situation and character of 
life: his style, though not his practice, w as fashioned by the example 
of St. Paul; and, in every deed of mischief, he had a heart to resolve, 
a head to contrive, and a hand to execute. In his youth, after the 
death of the emperor John, he followed the retreat of the Roman army; 
but, in the march through Asia Minor, design or accident tempted him 
to wander into the mountains; the hunter was encompassed by the Tur¬ 
kish huntsmen, and he remained some time a reluctant or willing cap¬ 
tive in the power of the sultan. Hie virtues and vices recommended 
him to the favour of his cousin; he shared the perils and the pleasures 
of Manuel; and while the emperOr lived in public incest with his niece 
Theodora, the affections of her sister Eudocia were seduced and enjoyed 
by Andronicus. Above the decencies of her sex and rank, she gloried 
in the name of his concubine: and both the palace and the camp could 
witness that she slept or watched in the arms of her lover. She accom¬ 
panied him to his military command of Cilicia, the first scene of his 
valour and imprudence. He pressed, with active ardour, the siege of 
Mopsuestia: the day was employed in the boldest attacks; but the 
night was wasted in song and dance; and a band of Greek comedians 
formed the choicest part of his retinue. Andronicus was surprised by 
the sally of a vigilant foe: but while his troops fled in disorder, ids in¬ 
vincible lance transpierced the thickest ranks of the Armenians. On his 
return to the imperial camp in Macedonia, he was received by Manuel 
with public smiles and a private reproof; but the duchies of Naissus, 
Braniseba, and Castoria, were the reward or consolation of the unsuc¬ 
cessful general. Eudocia still attended his motions; at midnight, their 
tent was suddenly attached by her angry brothers, impatient to expiate 
her infamy in his blood t his daring spirit refused her advice, and the 
disguise of a female habit; and, boldly starting from his couch, he drew 
his sword, and cut his way through the numerous assassins. It was 
here that he first betrayed his ingratitude and treachery: he engaged in 
a treasonable correspondence with the king of Hungary and tine Ger¬ 
man emperor; approached the royal tent at a suspicious hour, with a 
drawn sword: and, under the mask of a Latin soldier, avowed an in¬ 
tention of revenge against a mortal foe; and imprudently praised the 
fleetness of his horse as an instrument of flight ana safety. Tne monarch 
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dissembled his suspicions: but, after the close of the campaign, Au- 
dronicus was arrested and strictly confined in a tower of the palace of 
Constantinople. 

In this prison he was left above twelve years; a most painful re¬ 
straint, from which the thirst of action and pleasure perpetually urged 
him to escape. Alone and pensive, he perceived some broken bricks in 
a corner of the chamber, and gradually widened the passage, till he had 
explored a dark and forgotten recess. Into this hole he conveyed him¬ 
self, and the remains of his provisions, replacing the bricks in their 
former positions, and erasing with care the footsteps of his retreat. 
At the hour of the customary visit, his guards were amazed with the 
silence and solitude of the prison, and reported, with shame and fear, 
his incomprehensible flight. The gates or the palace and city were in¬ 
stantly shut: the strictest orders were dispatched into the provinces 
for the recovery of their fugitive; and his wife, on the suspicion of a 
pious act, was basely imprisoned in the same tower. At the dead of 
night she beheld a spectre: she recognised her husband ; they shared 
their provisions; and a son was the fruit of these stolen interviews; 
which alleviated the tediousness of their confinement. In the custody 
of a woman, the vigilance of the keepers was insensibly relaxed; and 
the captive had accomplished his real escape, when he was discovered, 
brought baric to Constantinople, and loaded with a double chain. At 
length he found the moment and the means of his deliverance. A hoy, 
his domestic servant, intoxicated the guards, and obtained in wax the 
impression of the keys. By the diligence of his friends, a siftiilar key, 
with a bundle of ropes, was introduced into the prison, in the bottom 
of a hogshead. Andfonicus employed, with industry and courage, the 
instrument of his safety, unlocked the doors, descended from the tower, 
concealed himself all day among the hushes, and scaled in the night 
the garden-wall of the palace. A boat was > stationed for iiis reception; 
lie visited his own house, embraced his children, cast away his chain, 
mounted a fleet horse, and directed his rapid course towards the banks 
of the Danube. At Anchialus in Thrace, an intrepid friend supplied 
him with horses and money: he passed the river, traversed with speed 
the desert of Moldavia ana the Carpathian hills, and had almost reached 
the town of Halicz, in the Polish Russia, when he was*$ntercepted by a 
party of Walachians, who resolved to convey their important captive to 
Constantinople. His presence of mind again extricated him from this 
danger. Under the pretence of sickness, he dismounted in the night, 
and \» as allowed to step aside from the troop: he planted in the ground 
his long staff; clothed it with his cap and upper garment; and, stealing 
into the wood, left a phantom to amuse, fbr some time, the eyes of the 
Walachians. From llaiicz he was honourably conducted to Kiow, the 
residence of the great duke: the subtle Greek soon obtained the esteem 
and confidence of Ieroslaus: his character could assume the manners of 
every climate; and the Barbarians applauded his strength and courage 
in the chase of the elks and bears of the forest. In this northern region 
he deserved the forgiveness of Manuel, who solicited the Russian prince 
to join his arms in the invasion of Hungary. The influence of Anaroni- 
cus achieved this important service: his private treaty was signed with 
a promise of fidelity on one side, and of oblivion on the other; and he 
marched, at the head of the Russian cavalfy, from the Borysthenes to 
the Danube. In his resentment Manuel had ever sympathized with 
the martial and dissolute character of his cousin; ana his free pardon 
was sealed in the assault of Zemlin, in which he was second, and second 
only, to the valour of the emperor. 

No sooner was the exile restored to freedom and his country, than his 
ambition revived, at first to his own, and at length to the public, mis¬ 
fortune. A daughter of Manuel was a feeble bar to the succession of 
the more deserting males of the Comnenian blood: her future marriage 
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with the prince of Hungary was repugnant to the hopes or prejudices of 
the princes and nobles. But When an oath of allegiance was required to 
the presumptive heir, Andronicus alone asserted the honour or the Ro¬ 
man name, declined the unlawful engagement, and boldly protested 
against the adoption of a stranger. His patriotism was offensive to*the 
emperor; but he spoke the sentiments of the people, Rnd was removed 
from the royal presence by an honourable banishment, a second com¬ 
mand of the Ciltcian frontier, with the absolute disposal of the revenues 
of Cyprus. In this station, the Armenians again exercised his courage, 
and exposed his negligence ; and the same rebel, who baffled all his 
operations, was unhorsed and almost slain by the vigour of his lance. 
But Ahdronlcus soon discovered a more easy and pleasing conquest, the 
beautiful Philippa, sister of the empress Maria, and daughter of Ray¬ 
mond of Poitou, the Latin prince of Antioch. For her sake, he de¬ 
serted his station, and wasted the summer in balls and tournaments : 
to his love she sacrificed her innocence, her reputation, and the offer of 
an advantageous marriage. But the resentment of Manuel for this do¬ 
mestic affront, interrupted his pleasures: Andronicus left the indiscreet 
princess to weep and to repent; and, with a band of desperate adventurers, 
undertook the pilgrimage of Jerusalem. His birth, his martial renown, 
and professions of zeal, announced him as the champion of the cross; 
he soon captivated both the clergy and the king; ami the Greek prince 
was invested with the lordship of Berytus, on the coast of Phmnicia. 
In his neighbourhood resided a young and handsome queen of his own 
nation and family, great grand-daughter of the emperor Alexis, and 
widow of Baldwin III. king of Jerusalem . She visited and loved her 
kinsman. Theodora was the third victim of his amorous seduction ; 
and her shame was more public and scandalous than that of her prede¬ 
cessors. The emperor still thirsted for revenge ; and his subjects and 
allies of the Syrian frontier, were repeatedly pressod to sieze the person , 
and put out the eyes, of the fugitive. In Palestine he was no longer 
safe; but the tender Theodora revealed his danger and accompanied 
his flight. The queen of Jerusalem was exposed to the east, his obse¬ 
quious concubine; and two illegitimate children were the living monu¬ 
ments of her weakness. Damascus ’W’as his first refuge; and, in the 
characters of the great Noureddin and his sei \ ant Saladin, the super¬ 
stitious Greek might learn to revere the virtues of the Mussulmans. 
As the friend of Noureddin he visited, most probably Bagdad, and the 
courts of Persia; and, after a long-circuit round the Caspian Sea and 
the mountains of Georgia, he finally settled amoiig the Turks of Asia 
Minor, the hereditary enemies of his country. The sultan of Colonia 
afforded an hospitable retreat to Andronicus, his mistress, and his band 
of outlaws; the debt of gratitude was paid by frequent inroads in the 
Roman province of Trebizond ; and he seldom returned without an am¬ 
ple harvest of spoil and of Christian captives. In the story of his adven¬ 
tures, he was fond of comparing himself to David, who escaped, by a 
long exile, the snares of the wicked. But the royal prophet (he pre¬ 
sumed to add) was content to lurk on the borders of Judaea, to slay an 
Amaleklte, and to threaten, in his miserable state, the life of the ava¬ 
ricious NabaL The excursions of the Comnenian prince had a wider 
range; and he had spread pver the eastern world the glofy of his name 
ana religion. By a sentence of the Greek church thp licentious rover 
had been separated from the faithful; but even this excommunication 
may prove, that he never abjured the profession ofChristianity. 

His vigilance had eluded or repelled the open and secret persecution 
of the emperor; but he was at length ensnared by the captivity of his 
female companion. The governor of Trebizond succeeded in his at¬ 
tempt to surprise the person of Theodora: the queen of Jerusalem and 
her two children were sent to Constantinople, and their loss imbittered 
the tedious solitude of banishment The fugitive implored and obtained 
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a final pardon, with leave to throw himself at the feet of his sovereign, 
who was satisfied with the submission of this haughty spirit. Prostrate 
on the ground, he deplored with tears and groans the guilt of his past 
rebellion; nor would he presume to arise unless some faithful subject 
would drag him to the foot of the throne, by an iron chain with which 
he had secretly encircled his neck. This extraordinary penance excited 
the wonder and pity of the assembly; his sins were forgiven by the 
church and state; but the just suspicion of Manuel fixed his residence 
at a distance from the court, at Oenoe, a town of Pontus, surrounded 
with rich vineyards, and situate on the coast of the Euxine. The death 
of Manuel, and the disorders of the minority, soon opened the fairest 
field for his ambition. The emperor was a boy of twelve or fourteen 
years of age, without vigour, or wisdom, or experienee; his mother the 
empress Mary, abandoned her person and government to a favourite of 
the Comnenian name; and his sister, another Mary, whose husband, an 
Italian, was decorated with the title of Csesar, excited a conspiracy, and 
at length an insurrection, against her odious step-mother. The provin¬ 
ces were forgotten, the capital was in flames, and a century of peace 
and order was overthrown in the vice and weakness of a few months. A 
civil war was kindled in Constantinople; the two factions fought a 
bloody battle in the square of the palace, and the rebels sustained n re¬ 
gular siege in the cathedral of St. Sophia. The patriarch laboured with 
honest zeal to heal the wounds or the republic, the most respecta¬ 
ble patriots called aloud for a guardian and avenger, and every tongue 
repeated the praise of the talents and even the virtues of Anarouicus. 
In his retirement, he affected to revolve the solemn duties of his oath. 
“ If the safety or honour of the imperial family be threatened, I will 
“ reveal or oppose the mischief to the utmost in my power." His cor¬ 
respondence with the patriarch and patricians was seasoned with apt 
quotations from the Psalms of David and the epistles of St. Paul; and 
he patiently waited till he was called to her deliverance by the voice of 
his country. In his march from Oenoo to Constantinople, his slender 
train insensibly swelled to a crowd and an army; his professions of re¬ 
ligion and loyalty were mistaken for the language of his heart; and the 
simplicity of a foreign dress, which shewed to advantage his majestic 
stature, displayed a lively image of his poverty and exile. All opposi¬ 
tion sunk before him; he reached the straits of the Thracian Bospho¬ 
rus ; tho Byzantine navy sailed from the harbour to receive and trans¬ 
port the saviour of the empire; the torrent was loud and irresistible, 
and the insects, who had basked in the sunshine of royal favour, disap¬ 
peared at the blast of the storm. It was the first care of Andronicus to 
occupy the palace, to salute the emperor, to confine his mother, to punish 
her minister, and to restore the public order and tranquillity. He then 
,-Uited the sepulchre of Manuel: the spectators were ordered to 6tand 
aloof, but, as he bowed in the attitude of prayer, they heard, or thought 
they heard, a murmur of triumph and revenge. “ I no longer fear thee, 
“ my old enemy, who hast driven me a vagabond to every climate of 
“ the earth. Thou art safely deposited under a sevenfold dome, from 
“ whence thou canst never arise till the signal of the last trumpet. It 
“ is,now my turn, and speedily will I trample on thy ashes and thy nos- 
“ terity.” From his subsequent tyranny we may Impute such feelings 
to the man and the moment. But it is not extremely probable that he 

S ave an articulate sound to hie secret thoughts. In the first months of 
is administration, Mb designs were veiled by a fair semblance of hy* 
pocrisy, which could delude only the eyes of the multitude: the coro¬ 
nation of Alexius was performed with due solemnity, and hie perfidious 
guardian, holding in his hands the body and blood of Christ, most fer- 
veutly declared, that he lived, and was ready to die for the service of 
his beloved pupil. But his numerous adherents were instructed to 
maintain, that the sinking empire must perish in the hand* of a child i 
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that the Romans could only be saved by a veteran prince, bold in arms? 
skilful in policy, and taught to reign by the long experience of fortune 
and mankind; and that it was the duty of every citizen, to force the 
reluctant modesty of Andronicus to undertake the burden of the public 
care. The young emperor was himself constrained to join his voice to 
the general acclamation, and to solicit the association of a colleague, 
who instantly degraded him from the supreme rank, secluded his per¬ 
son, and vended the rath declaration of the patriarch, that Alexius 
might be considered as head, so soon as he was committed to the cus¬ 
tody of his guardian. But his death was preceded by the imprisonment 
and execution of his mother. After blackening her reputation, and in- 
flaming against her the passions of the multitude, the tyrant accused 
and tried the empress for a treasonable correspondence with the king of 
Hungary. His own son, a youth of honour and humanity, avowed his 
abhorrence of this flagitious act, and three of the judges had the merit 
of preferring their conscience to their safety ; but the obsequious tribu¬ 
nal, without requiring any proof, or hearing any defence, condemned 
the widow of Manuel; ana her unfortunate son subscribed the sentence 
of her death. Maria i/as strangled, her corpse was buried in the sea, 
and her memory was wohnded by the insult most offensive to female 
vanity, a false and ugly representation of her beauteous form. The fate 
of her son was not long deferred : he was strangled with a bowstring, 
and the tyrant, insensible to pity or remorse, after surveying the body 
of the innocent youth, struck it rudely with his foot Thy father, 
he cried, “ was a knave, thy mother a whore, and thyself a fool 1" 

The Roman sceptre, the reward of his crimes, was held by Androni¬ 
cus about three years and a half, as the guardian or sovereign of the 
empire. His government exhibited a singular contrast of vice and vir¬ 
tue. When he listened to his passions, he was the scourge; when he 
consulted his reason, the father of his people. In the exercise of private 
justice, he was equitable and rigorous : a shameful and pernicious ve¬ 
nality was abolished, and the offices were filled with the most deserving 
candidates by a prince who had sense to choose, and severity to punish. 
He prohibited the inhuman practice of pillaging the goods and persons 
of shipwrecked mariners; the provinces, so long the objects of oppres¬ 
sion or neglect, revived in prosperity and plenty; and millions applaud¬ 
ed the distant blessings of'his reign, whue he was cursed by the wit¬ 
nesses of his daily cruelties. The ancient proverb, that blood-thirsty is 
the man who returns from banishment to power, had been applied with 
too much truth to Marius and Tiberius; and was now verified for the 
third time in the life of Andronicus. His memory was stored with a 
black list of the enemies and rivals, who had traduced his merit, opposed 
his greatness, or insulted his misfortunes; and the only comfort of his 
exile was the sacred hope and promise of revenge. The necessary e\ 
tinction of the young emperor and his mother, imposed the fatal obli¬ 
gation of extirpating the friends, tfho hated, and might punish, the as¬ 
sassin : and the repetition of murder rendered him less willing, and less 
able, to forgive. A horrid narrative of the victims whom he sacrificed 
by poison or the sword, by the sea or the flames, would be less expres¬ 
sive of his cruelty, than tne appellation of the Halcyon-days, which was 
applied to a rare and bloodless week of repose: the tyrant strove to 
transfer, on the laws an<l the judges, some portion of his gtirilt; but the 
tnaric was fallen, and his subjects could no longer mistake the true au¬ 
thor of their calamities. Tne noblest of the Greeks, more especially 
those who, by descent or alliance, might dispute the Comnenian inhe¬ 
ritance, escaped from the monster’s den i Nice or Prusa, Sicily or Cy¬ 
prus, were their places of refuge: and as their flight was already cri¬ 
minal, they aggravated their offence by an open revolt, and the impe¬ 
rial title. Yet Andronicus resisted the daggers and swords of his most 
formidable enemies: Nice and Prusa were reduced and chastised: the 
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Sicilians were content with the sack of Thessalonica; and the distance 
of Cyprus was not more propitious to the rebel than to the tyrant. Hie 
throne was subverted by a rival without merit, and a people without 
arms. Isaac Angelus, a descendant in the female line from the great 
AJexis, was marked as a victim, by the prudence or superstition of the 
emperor. In a moment of despair, Angelus defended his life and 1 liberty, 
slew the executioner, and fled to the church of St Sophia The sanc-> 
tuary was insensibly filled with a curious and mournful crowd, who, in 
his fate, prognosticated their own. But their lamentations were soon 
turned to curses, and their curses to threats: they dared to ask, “ Why 
“ do we fear ? why do we obey ? we are many, and he is one; our pa- 
“ tience is the only bond of our slavery” With the dawn of day the 
city burst into a general sedition, the prisons were thrown open, the 
coldest and most servile were roused to the defence of their country, 
and Isaac, the second of the name, was raised from the sanctuary to the 
throne. Unconscious of his danger, the tyrant, was absent; withdrawn 
from the toils of state, in the delicious islands of the Propontis. He had 
contracted an indecent marriage with Alice, or Agnes, daughter of Lewis 
VII. of France, and relict of the unfortunate Alexius: and his society, 
more suitable to his temper than to Ids age, was composed of a young wife 
and a favourite concubine. On the first alarm he rushed to Constanti¬ 
nople, impatient for the blood of the guilty; but he was astonished by 
the silence of the palace, the tumult of the city, and the general deser¬ 
tion of mankind. Andronicus proclaimed a free pardon to his subjects; 
they neither desired nor would grant forgiveness: he offered lo resign 
his crown to his son Manuel; but the virtues of the son could not ex¬ 
piate his father's crimes. The sea was still open for his retreat; but the 
news of the revolution had Down along the coast; when fear hud ceased, 
obedience was no more; the imperial galley was pursued and taken by 
an armed brigantine; and the tyrant was dragged to the presence of 
Isaac Angelus, loaded with fetters, and a long chain round his neck. 
His eloquence, and the tears of his female companions, pleaded in vain 
for his life; but, instead of the decencies of a legal execution, the new 
monarch abandoned tlie criminal to the numerous sufferers, whom he 
had deprived of a father, a husband, or a friend. His teeth and hair, 
an eye and a hand, were tom from him, as a poor compensation for 
their loss; and a short respite was allowed, that he might feel the bit¬ 
terness of death. Astride on a camel, without any danger of rescue, he 
was earned through the city, and the basest of the populace rejoiced to 
trample on the fallen majesty of their prince. After a thousand blows 
and outrages, Andronicus was hung by the feet between two pillars 
that supported the statues of a wolf and sow; and every hand, that 
could reach the public enemy, indicted on hia body some mark of inge¬ 
nious or brutal cruelty, till two friendly Italians, plunging their swords 
into his body, released him from all human punishment. In this long 
and painful ugouv—Lord, have mercy on me! and why wiU you bruise 
“ a broken reed r” were the only words that escaped from his mouth. 
Our hatred for the tyrant is lost in pity for the man; nor can we blame 
his pusillanimous resignation, since a Greek Christian was no longer 
master of his life. 

I have been tempted to expatiate on the extraordinary character and 
adventures of Andronicus; hut I shall here terminate the series of the 
Greek emperors since the time of Heraclius. The branches that sprang 
from the Coinnenian trunk had insensibly withered; and the male line was 
continued only in the posterity of Andronicus himself, who, in the public 
confusion, usurped the sovereignty of Trebizond, so obscure in history, 
and so famous in romance. A private citizen of Philadelphia, Con¬ 
stantine Angelus, had emerged to wealth and honours by his marriage 
with a daughter of the emperor Alexius. His son Andronicus is con¬ 
spicuous only by his cowardice His grandson Isaac punished and sue- 
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ceedcd the tyrant; -but he was dethroned by his own vices and the am-* 
bition of his brother; and the discord introduced the Latins to the 
conquest of Constantinople, the first great period in the fall of the 
eastern empire. 

If we compute the number and duration of the reigns, it will be 
found, that a period of six hundred years is filled by sixty emperors, 
including in the Augustan list some female sovereigns; and deducting 
some usurpers who were never acknowledged in the capital, and some 
princes who did not live to possess their inheritance. The average pro* 
portion will allow ten years for each emperor, far below the chronological 
rule of Sir Isaac Newton, who, from the experience of more recent and 
regular monarchies, has defined about eighteen or twenty years as the 
term of an ordinary reign. The Byzantine empire was most tranquil and 
prosperous when it could acquiesce in hereditary succession ; five dy¬ 
nasties, the Heraclian, Isaunan, Amorian, Basuian, and Comnenian 
families, enjoyed and transmitted the royal patrimony during their re¬ 
spective series of five, four, three, six, and four generations ; several 
princes number the years of their reign with those of their infancy; and 
Constantine VII. and his two grandsons occupy the space of an entire 
century. But in the intervals of the Byzantine dynasties, the succes¬ 
sion is rapid and brokefa, and the name of a successful candidate is 
speedily erased by a more fortunate competitor. Many were the paths 
tnat led to the summit of royalty; the fabric of rebellion was over¬ 
thrown by the stroke of conspiracy, or undermined by the silent arts of 
intrigue; the favourite of the soldiers or people, of the senate or clergy, 
of the women and eunuchs, were alternately clothed with the purple; 
the means of their elevation were base, and cheir end was often contempti¬ 
ble or tragic. A being of the nature of man, endowed with the same 
faculties, with a longer measure of existence, would cast down a smile 
of pity and contempt on the crimes and follies of human ambition, so 
eager, in a narrow span, to grasp at a precarious and short-lived enjoy¬ 
ment. It is thus that the experience of history exalts and enlarges the 
horizon of our intellectual view. In a composition of some days, in a peru¬ 
sal of some hours, six hundred years have rolled away, and the duration 
of a life or reign Is contracted to a fleeting moment: the grave is ever 
beside the throne; the success of a criminal is almost instantly followed 
by the loss Of his prize; and our immortal reason survives and disdains 
the sixty phantoms of kings who have passed before our eyes, and 
faintly dwell on our remembrance. The observation, that in every age 
and climate, ambition has prevailed with the same commanding energy, 
may abate the Surprise of a philosopher ; hut while he condemned the 
vanity, he may search the motive, of this universal desire to obtain 
and hold the sceptre of dominion. To the greater part of the Byzantine 
series, we cannot reasonably ascribe the love of fame and of mankind. 
The virtue alone of John Comnenus was beneficent and pure: the nu t 
illustrious of the princes, who precede or follow that respectable name 
have trod with some dexterity and vigour the crooked and bloody paths 
of a selfish policy ; in scrutinizing the imperfect characters of Leo the 
Isaunan, Basil, I. and Alexius Comnenus, of Theophilus, the second 
Basil, and Manuel Comnenus, our esteem and censure are almost equally 
balanced; and the remainder of the imperial crowd could only desire 
and expect to be forgotten by posterity. W as personal happiness the 
aim a™! object of their ambition ? 1 snail not descant on tine vulgar 
topics of the misery of kings ; but I may surely observe, that their con¬ 
dition, of all others, is the most pregnant with fear, and the least sus¬ 
ceptible of hope. For these opposite passions, a larger scope was allowed 
in the revolutions of antiquity, than in the smooth and solid temper of 
the modern world, which cannot easily repeat either the triumph of 
Alexander or the fall of Darius. But the peculiar infelicity of the By¬ 
zantine princes exposed them to domestic perils, w ithout affording any 
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lively promise of foreign conquest. From the pinnacle of greatness, 
Andronicua was precipitated by a death more cruel and shameful than 
that of the vilest malefactor; but the most glorious of his predecessors 
had much more to dread from their subjects than to hope from their 
enemies. The army was licentious without spirit, the nation turbulent 
without freedom ; the Barbarians of the east and west pressed on the 
monarchy, and the loss of the provinces was terminated by the final 
servitude of the capital. 

The entire series of Roman emperors, from the first of the Cmsars to 
the last of the Constantines, extends above fifteen hundred years : and 
the term of dominion, unbroken by foreign conquest, surpasses the 
measure of the ancient monarchies ,* the Assyrians or Medes, the suc¬ 
cessors of Cyrus, or those of Alexander. 

CHAP. XL1X. 

Introduction, worship , and persecution, of images.—Revolt of Italu and 

Rome—Temporal dominion of the popes.—Conquest of Italy by the 

Franks.—Establishment of images.—Character and coronation of (Char¬ 
lemagne —Restoration and decay of the Roman empire in the west.— 

—Independence of Italy.—Constitution of the Germanic body. 

In the connection of the church and state, I have considered the 
former as subservient only, and relative, to the latter; a salutary 
maxim, if in fact, as well as in narrative, it had ever been held sacred. 
The oriental philosophy of the Gnostics, the dark abyss of predesti¬ 
nation and graee, and the strange transformations of the eucharist from 
the sign to the substance of Christ’s body,(l) I have purposely aban¬ 
doned to the curiosity of the speculative divines. But I have reviewed, 
with diligence and pleasure, the objects of ecclesiastical history, by which 
the decline and fall of the Roman empire were materially affected, the 
propagation of Christianity, the constitution of the Catholic church, 
the ruin of Paganism, and the sects that arose from the mysterious con¬ 
troversies concerning the Trinity and incarnation. At the head of this 
class, we may justly rank the worship of images, so fiercely disputed in 
the eighth and ninth centuries; since a question of popular superstition 
produced the revolt of Italy, the temporal power of tne popes, and the 
restoration of the Roman empire in the west. 

The primitive Christians were possessed with an unconquerable re¬ 
pugnance to the use and abuse of images, and this aversion may he as¬ 
cribed to their descent from the Jews, and their enmity to the Greeks. 
The Mosaic law had severely proscribed all representations of the 
Deity; and that precept was firmly established, in the principles and 
practice of the chosen people. The wit of the Christian apologists was 
pointed against the foolish idolaters, who bowed before the workman¬ 
ship of their oven hands ; the images of brass and marble, which, had 
they been endowed with sense and motion, should have started rather 
from the pedestal to adore the creative powers of the artist.(2) Per¬ 
haps some recent and imperfect converts of the Gnostic tribe, might 
crown the statues of Christ and St. Paul with the profane honours 
which they paid to those of Aristotle and Pythagoras ;(3) but the pub- 

(1) Tbe learned Selden hai given the bm«ry of transubstantlatlon In a comprehensive and 
pithy sentence.—■“ I his opinion is only rhetoric turned into logic." (Ilia Works, vol. iii. p. 
1073. in his Table-talk.) 

(2) Nec intelliguiit homines ineptlssiml, quod si sentlra simulacra et mo vert possent, adore, 
turn hominem fiiissent a quo sunt ex poll ta. (Dlvin. lnstltut lib. it. c. 2.) Lactalrtius is the 
last at well as the most eloquent, of tbe Latin apologists. Their raillery of idoie attacks not 
only the object, but tbe form aud matter. 

(3) See Irenceus, Epipbanius, and Augustin. (Basnage, Hist, dee Egiisea Refornieea, tom. 
it. p. 1313.) This Onostic practice has a singular affinity with the private worship or Ale*- 
auder Seveiut. (Lampridius, c. 29. Lattlner, Heathen Testimonies, vol. iii. p. 34.) 
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lie religion of the Catholics was uniformly simple and spiritual ; and the 
first notice of the use of pictures is in the censure of the council of llli- 
beris, three hundred years after the Christian era. Under the succes¬ 
sors of Constantine, in the peace and luxury of the triumphant church, 
the more prudent bishops condescended to indulge a visible supersti¬ 
tion, for the benefit of the multitude; and, after the ruin of Paganism, 
they were no longer restrained by the apprehension of an odious paral¬ 
lel. The first introduction of a symbolic worship was in the venem- 
tion of the cross, and of relics. The saints and martyrs, whose inter¬ 
cession was implored were seated on the right hand of God ; but the 
gracious, and often supernatural favours, which in the popular belief 
were showered round tneir tomb, conveyed an unquestionable sanction 
of the devout pilgrims, who visited, and touched, and kissed, these life¬ 
less remains, the memorials of their merits and sufferings.(l) But a 
memorial, more interesting than the skull or the scandals of a departed 
worthy, is a faithful copy of his person and features, delineated by the 
arts of painting or sculpture. In every age, such copies, so congenial to 
- human feelings, have been cherished by the zeal of private friendship, 
or public esteem: the images of the Homan emperors were adored with 
civil and almost religious honours; a reverence less ostentatious, but 
more sincere, was applied to the statues of sages and patriots; and 
these profane virtues, these splendid sins, disappeared in the presence 
of the holy men, who had died for their celestial and everlasting coun¬ 
try. At first the experiment was made with caution and scruple ; and 
the venerable pictures were discreetly allowed to instruct the ignorant, 
to awaken the cold, and to gratify the prejudices of the heathen 
proselytes. By a slow .though inevitable progression, the honours of 
the original were transferred to the copy : the devout Christian prayed 
before the image of a saint: and the Pagan rites of genuflexion, lumi¬ 
naries, and incense, again stole into the Catholic church. The scruples 
of reason or piety, were silenced by the strong evidence of visions and 
miracles ; and the pictures which speak, and move, and bleed, must be 
endowed with a divine energy, and may be considered as the proper 
objects of religious adoration. The most audacious pencil might tremble 
in the rash attempt of defining, by forms and colours, the infinite Spirit, 
the eternal Father, who pervades and sustains the universe.(2) But 
the superstitious mind was more easily reconciled to point and to wor¬ 
ship the angels, and, above all, the Son of God, under the human shape, 
which, on earth, they have condescended to assume. The second per¬ 
son of the Trinity had been clothed with a real and mortal body; but 
that body had ascended into heaven, and, had not some similitude been 
presented to the eyes of his disciples, the spirituid worship of Christ 
migl t have been obliterated by the visible relics and representation ; of 
the saints. A similar indulgence was requisite, and propitious, for Ihe 
Virgin Mary: the place of her burial was unknown ; and the assu< <p- 
tion of her soul and body into heaven was adopted by the credulity of 
the Greeks and Latins. The use, and even the worship, of images, w as 
firmly established before the end of the sixth century ; they were fondly 
cherished by the warm imagination of the Greeks and Asiatics; the 
Pantheon and Vatican were adorned with the emblems of a new super¬ 
stition ; but this semblance of idolatry was more coldly entertained by 
the rude Barbarians and the Arian clergy of the west. The bolder 
forms of sculpture, in brass or marble, which peopled the temples of 
mitiquity, were offensive to the fancy or conscience of the Christian 

(1) See tills History, voL II. p. 459, vnl. ill, p. 147. 478—487. 

(S) Ou yap to Uttar inrXovr rat a/itprrov pupyatt t tat ttataxipaatv Oirre 

tttfpm it at [mod tijo ivrtpovtrtor ttat ir pouyapxuv uutrtar ti/xov tjpttt Steyrtottaptr (l Olicilllllrl 
Niieitiim, II In Collect. Laid*. tom. vi'l. p 1025 edit. Veuet.j llserolt penUHre A-propno de 
m point tmiRrir d'lnwi'i de la I'rlnite ou de Ip l>i vim to ; let defenseur* leg plus *eli s ties 
ayaut cmid.imiie cedes cl, et le conclte de Trrnte ne patient que tics images tie Jesus 
Clout el d<;s Mints. ({lupin. Bililiol Lctles tom vt p. I<1> 
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Crocks ; and a smooth surface of colours has over been esteemed a more 
decent and harmless mode of imitation^ J) 

The merit and effect of a copy depend on its resemblance with the 
original; but the primitive Christians w ere ignorant of the genuine 
features of the son of God, his mother and his apostles: the statue of 
Christ at Paneas in Palestine(2) was more probably that of some tem¬ 
poral saviour ; the Gnostics and their profane monuments were repro¬ 
bated ; and the fancy of the Christian artists could only be guided by the 
clandestine imitation of some heathen model. In this distress, a bold 
and dexterous invention assured at once the likeness of the image and 
the innocence of the worship. A new super-structure of fable was 
raised on the popular basis of a Syrian legend, on the correspondence of 
Christ and Abgarus, so famous in the days of Eusebius, so reluctantly 
deserted by our modern advocates. The bishop of Ca>sarea(3) records 
the epistle,(4) but he most strangely forgets the picture of Christ ;(5) 
the perfect impression of his face on a linen, w ith which he gratified the 
faith of the royal stranger, who had invoked his healing power, and 
offered the strong city oi Edessa to protect him against the malice of 
the Jews. The ignorance of the primitive church is explained by the 
long imprisonment of the image in a niche of the wall, from whence, 
after an oblh ion of five hundred years, it was released by some pru¬ 
dent bishop, and seasonably presented to the devotion of the times. Its 
first and most glorious exploit was the deliverance of the city from the 
arms of Chosroes Nushirvan; and it was soon revered as a pledge of 
the divine promise, that Edessa should never be taken by a foreign ene¬ 
my. It is true, indeed, that the text of Procopius ascribes the double 
deli\ erance of Edessa to the wealth and valour of her citizens, who pur¬ 
chased the absence, and repelled the assaults, of the Persian monarch. 
He was ignorant, the profane historian, of the testimony which he is 
compelled to deliver in the ecclesiastical page of Evagrius, that the 
Palladium was exposed on the rampart ; and that the water, which had 
been sprinkled on the holy face, instead of quenching, added new fuel 
to the flames of the besieged. After this important service, the image 
of Edessa was preserved with respect and gratitude ; and if the Ar¬ 
menians rejected the legend, the more credulous Greeks adored the 
similitude, w hieh was not the work of anv mortal pencil, but the im¬ 
mediate creation of the divine original. The style and sentiments of a 


0 ) This gcncial history of Images is drawn from tbe twenty-second book of the Hist dm 
Egiises Reformers of Basnage, tom. it. p 1310—1.737. He was si protcsiant, but of a manly 
spirit, and oil Ibis bead tiie Protestants are so notoriously in the right, that they can ventuie 
to be impartial Seethe perplexitv of pool fnar Pagi, Crittcu, tom i. p 42. 

(2/ Alin removing some rubbish of mu.icle and inconsistency, it may be allowed, that in 
late as thi year 300, I’unias in Palestine was decorated with a hionze statue, representing a 
grave pirsoiiagp wrapt in a cloak, with a grateful or suppliant female kneeling beloie him ; 
and tint an inscription - ™ twi >i f n t» tuep^cxq—was perhaps inscribed on the |>edcstdl. 
By the (Miuti.uia, ibis gioupe was foolishly explained of their founder and the poor woman 
whom he had cured ot the bloady-flux. (fcuseb vii IS. rtulostoig 7 3, &c ) M. de Beau 
sobre more reasonably confitures the philosophei A pollute its, or the etnpeioi Vespasian in 
the luttei supposition, the teuiale is a city, a province, or perhaps the queen Beienice (Bib- 
liotlirque cieimaiiiipie, tom. mii p I 92) 

(3) fcusth Hist, hides lih 1. c. 13. 'Ihe learned Asseinannus has brought up the col. 
lateral aid ol the three Syrians, St Uphrem, josua stylites, and James bishop ot Surug , hue 
I do not tlnd any notice ot the shik original or the archives of Edessa (Bibliot Client tom. 
i p 118. 120 311 ) , then lagnc h,liet is probably derived from the creeks. 

( 1 ) 1 lie evidentes for these epistles is staled and rejected by the candid haidmr. (Heathen 
Tt alimonies, vol. i p. 270 -30 1 ) Among the herd of bigots who are forcibly dnvtri faun 
tins couiei.irut but iintenible post, I am ashamed, with the Ciabes, Caves, 1 lllemonrs, Ac. 
to discovt: Mr Addison, an English giutleman (his Works, vol. i. p. ,'>28, Baskcrvilk’- 
editiou) but Ins siipeiim I li.ict on the Christian religion owes its credit to his name. Its 
style, and the interested applause ot our clcigy 

(3) null! the silence of James of harug, (Asseman Bibliot. ot lent, p 289 JIB) and the 
testimony of hvagnus, (Hist Kecks, lib iv. c 27 ) l conclude that this table was Invented 
between the teats 521 and 101, must piohably attir the siege of tdessa in 540. (Asseman. 
tom i p Jib Piucop.i t> de Bell Persic lib ii.) It is the sword and buckler nf de 
gory Tl. (m i'pisl. i sii'I I eon Isaur Council tom. vm p t>58, <>.17.) of John DailiasreiiiiH, 
(Opera, tom. i p. 281 <*ili> Leqmen) and ot the second Ntceue council. (Actio, v p. 1050/ 
The must perfe jt edition may be luui.'t in Cenu mis (totnpeud. p IT 1 *— 178 ) 

Vot. Ill A a 
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Byzantine hymn will declare how far their worship was removed from 
the grossest idolatry. “ How can we with mortal eyes contemplate 
“ this image, whose celestial splendour the host of heaven presumes not 
" to behold ? He who dwells in heaven condescends this day to visit 
“ us by his venerable image; He who is seated on the cherubim, visits 
“ us this day by a picture, which the Father has delineated with his 
• £ immaculate hand, which he has formed in an ineffable manner, and 
“ which we sanctify by adoring it with fear and love.” Before the end 
of the sixth century, these images, made without hands (in Greek it is 
a single word,) (1) were propagated in the camps and cities of the eastern 
empire ;(2) they were tlie objects of worship, and the instruments of 
miracles; and in the hour of danger or tumult, their venerable pre¬ 
sence could revive the hope, rekindle the courage, or repress the fury, 
of the Roman legions. Of these picture*, the far greater part, the 
transcripts of a human pencil, could only pretend to a secondary like¬ 
ness and improper title; but there were some of higher descent, who 
derived their resemblance from an immediate contact with the original, 
endowed, for that purpose, with a miraculous and prolific virtue. The 
most ambitious aspired from a filial to a fraternal relation with the 
image of Ede*sa; and sucli is tho veronica of Home, or Spain, or Jeru¬ 
salem, which Christ in his agony and bloody sweat applied to his face, 
and delivered to a holy matron. The fruitful precedent was speedily 
transferred to the Virgin Mary, and the saints ami martyrs. In the 
church of Diospolis, in Palestine, the features of the mother of Cod(.S) 
were deeply inscribed on a marble c< luinn : the east and west have been 
decorated by the pencil of St. Luke; and the evangelist, who was per¬ 
haps a physician, has been forced to exercise the occupation of a pain¬ 
ter, so profane and odious in the eyes of the primitive Christians. The 
Olympian Jove, created by the muse of Homer and the chisel of Pin 
dias, might inspire a philosophic mind with momentary devotion; but 
these Catholic images were faintly and flatly delineated by monkish 
aitists, in the last degeneracy of taste and gemiis.(4>) 

The worship of images has stolen into the church by insensible de¬ 
grees, and each petty step was pleasing to the superstitious mind, .is 
productive of comfort and innocent of sin. But in the beginning of 
the eighth century, in the full magnitude of the abuse, the more timo¬ 
rous Greeks were awakened by an apprehension, that, under he mask of 
Christianity, they had restored, the religion of their fathers : they heard, 
with grief and impatience, the name of idolaters; the incessant charge 
of the Jew's and Mahometans, (5) who derived from the law and the 
Koran an immortal hatred to grav en images arid all the relative worship. 
The servitude of the Jews might cuib their zeal and ueprcci ite their 
authority ; but the tiiumplumt Mussulmans, who reigned at l\<mascus. 


(1) Ax«r>niroi V Tn<r See Diicangf', hi Glos, Grace et lat. 1 lie anhjcit is to ded with 

equal It anting and bigotry by the Jesuit i.retser, (syntagma ile Ii.i i.mnbn. i.»n M-mli i.. id 
(.ahem (odinide (Jlliuis. j> 289 350 ) I In nr r.itlier the lo\, of lug iltlsM'li (it," i> 

Sr.du'eiun.i,) with equal reason and nit by the I'roti slant Bi auaohic, in tm noun a I ronliu 
ver*v winch hr has spicad though main' volutins nl the Ulh'iotlitq'ie G'eru ainque (toi > p. 
1. 18-50 20 p. 27—<'8-25 p. 1—lfi 27. p 85—112. 28. p. 1-33 31. p. Ill—118 32 p 75 - 

107 '*1 p 1 2 3 4 5 ‘it ,) 

(2) ’I lieoplnlact. Siiimeattu (111) li c 3. p 31 lih in c i p 03 ) celebrates the 4»C U V?}ithOV 
iiKoerna wlmh he style <raxi‘t‘ owol >,' I ev . ytl it was no pioio than a cops, since lie adds 
ttrxf'Teirair to ik< iv u.oi I'wuum (t f 1 dessa) fyo/ffneowri Tt uppi^rov. Si e Pag I, lolli tl /t l. 
586 no. 11 

(3) See in the genuine or supposed winks nl John Daniasceinis, two passage., on the Yugiii 
ami M. 1 uke, whn li have not been noticed by ureuer, uur consequently by Ue.iutobn (Optra, 
Job. Uamasccn. tom i p. t,I8 631.) 

(4) “ 11 Ml r scandalous figures stand quite out from (he canvas they aie as bad as i groupc 
of statues'” It was thus that the ignorance . lid higotiy of a Greek pucst applauded the 
pictuie i f litnui, winch he had oidered, and refused t» actepi. 

(5) Hv tediemis, Znnaras, Olyeas, and Manasses, the ongiti of the Iconoilasts is imputed 
to the caliph Yezid and two Jens, who promised the eitipiicto Geo , «nd the iepro.it lies of 
these hostile sect tries art' turned into an absurd cmispuacv lor ustoruig the purity of tho 
Christian wuislnp (See Sp&iiLeun, Hist, lmag c. 2 ) 
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and threatened Constantinople, cast into the scale of reproach the ac- 
cumalted weight of truth and victory. The cities of Syria, Palestine, 
and Egypt, had been fortified by the images of Christ, his mother, and 
nis smuts; and each city presumed on the hope or promise of miracu¬ 
lous defence. In a rapid conquest of ten years, the Arabs subdued those 
cities and these images ; and, in their opinion, the Lord of Hosts pro¬ 
nounced a decisive judgment between the adoration and contempt of 
these mute and inanimate idols. For awhile Edessa had braved the 
Persian assaults : but the chosen city, the spouse of Christ, was involved 
in the common ruin ; and his divine resemblance became the slave and 
trophy of the infidels. After a servitude of three hundred years, the 
Palladium was yielded to the devotion of Constantinople, for a ransom 
of twelve thousand pounds of silver, the redemption of two hundred 
Mussulmans, and a perpetual truce of the territory of Edessa.(l) In 
this season of distress and dismay, the eloquence of the monies was ex¬ 
ercised in the defence of images; and they attempted to prove, that 
the sin and schism of the greatest part of the Orientals had forfeited 
the favour, and annihilated the virtue, of these precious symbols. But 
they were now opposed by the murmurs of many simple or rational 
Christians, who appealed to the evidence of texts, of facts, and of the 
primitive times, and secretly desired the reformation of the church. As 
the worship of images had never been established by any general exposi¬ 
tive law, its progress in the eastern empire had been retardod, or ac¬ 
celerated, by the differences of men and manners, the local degrees of 
refinement, and the personal characters of the bishops. The splendid 
devotion was fondly cherished by the levity of the capital, and the 
inventive genius of the Byzantine clergy, while the rude and remote 
districts of Asia were strangers to this innovation of sacred luxury. 
Many large congregations of Gnostics and Arians maintained, after their 
conversion, the simple worship winch had preceded their separation ; 
and the Armenians, the most warlike subjects of Rome, were not recon¬ 
ciled, in the twelfth century, to the sight of images.(2) The various 
denominations of men afforded a fund of prejudices and aversion, of 
small account in the villages of Anatolia or Thrace, but which, in the 
fortune of a soldier, a prelate, or a eunuch, might he often connected 
with the powers of the church and state. 

Of such ad\ entures, the most fortunate was the emperor Leo 111.(3) 
who, from the mountains of Isauria, ascended the throne of the east. 
He was ignorant of sacred and profane letters ; but his education, his 
reason, perhaps his intercourse with the Jew's and Arabs, had inspiied 
the martial peasant with a hatred of images; and it was held to be the 
duty of a prince, to impose on his subjects the dictates of his own con- 
sciemo. But in the outside of an unsettled reign, during ten years of 
toil and danger, Leo submitted to the meanness of hypocrisy, bowed be¬ 
fore the idols, which he despised, and satisfied the Roman pontiff with 
the annual professions of his orthodoxy and zeal. In the leformation of 

(if See litmailn, (Mist Saracen, p 267.) Abulpbaragm*, (Dynast p, 201 ) and thulfetln, 
(Aiin.il. Moslem |t 264.) the Cntirisms of I’agi, tom. ill A. D. 914) 'llie piuiUnt hi.ui- 
cisc.iti if tilled to cleteuiime whether the image of Fdessa now reposes at Rome or (,tnoa, hot 
its irposc is mgloiions, and this ancient object of worship is no longei famous ut fashionable 
(2) Af'fitmiHK fc<« Wafiuvun >] (iyiiuv cut ovuw ir^uaKvvtjoii uiri/yaficvt'xi. (Nicetas, llh II p. 
258 ) the Aime»i<m chinches aie still content with the cross, (Missions du Levant, tmn in 
P 118 ) but surely the supeistitioiis Oieek is unjust to the superstition of the '.ermaus ot the 
lw ftlili century. 

(.71 Oiirorigin.il, hut not impartial, moiniincrts of the Icon,.. lasts mu«t be <li iwn from the 
Arts ot the Comic ■ 1, fium vm. and ix.) Collect. Lab bo, edit, veuet. and the histone al n He¬ 
im's ol I lieophaiies, Nicei-horua, Manas-es, Cedtenus, Zonaras, 4c lit the modem Catholics, 
Baronins, t’.igi, Natalis Alexander, (llist. Fccles. Setiilmn 8 and 9.) and Maimbomg, (Mist 
des ConorhiMes) have Heated the subject with '.earning, passion, and credulity. |he Protes¬ 
tant lahnnis of fiederic Spanheim (Histoiia Ipiagiiiarum Resututa) and James Rasuage, (Hist, 
des Eglises lleformees, tom u. lib. xxiu. p. 1370—1387 ) are cast into tin* Ironui last srale. 
With this mutual aid, and opposite lendenc;, it is easy foi us to poise the balance wtin philo- 
aophlc itidulerence, 
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religion, his first steps were moderate and cautious; he assembled a 
great council of senators and bishops, ami enacted, with their consent, 
that all the images should he removed from the sanctuary and altar to a 
proper height in the churches, where they might be visible to the eyes, 
and inaccessible to the superstition, of the people- But it was impossible 
on either side to check the rapid though adverse impulse of veneration 
and abhorrence : in their lofty position, the sacred images still edified 
their votaries and reproached the tyrant. He was himself provoked by 
resistance and invective ; and hi- own party accused him of an imper¬ 
fect discharge of his duty, and urged, for his imitation, the example of 
the Jewish king, who had broken without scruple the brazen serpent of 
the temple. By a second edict, he proscribed the existence as well as 
the use of religious pictures; the churches of Constantinople and the 
provinces were cleansed from idolatry; the images of Christ, the Virgin, 
and the saints, were demolished, or a smooth surface of plaster was 
spread over the walls of the edifice. The sect of the Iconoclasts was 
supported by the zeal and despotism of six emperors, and the east and 
west were involved in a noisy conflict of one hundred and twenty years. 
It was the design of Leo the Isaurian to pronounce the condemnation 
of images, as an article of faith, and by the authority of a geneial 
council: but the convocation of such an assembly was reserved fm ln» 
son Constantine ,(1) and though it is stigmatized by triumph,in I bigo¬ 
try as a meeting of fools and atheists, their own partial and mutilated 
acts betray many symptoms of reason and piety. The debates and de¬ 
crees of many provinieiul synods introduced the summons of the geneial 
council which met in the suburbs of Constantinople, and was composed 
of the respectable number of three hundred and thiity-eight bishops 
of Europe and Anatolia; for the patriarchs of Antioch aiul Alcxandti.i 
were the slaves of the caliph, and the Roman pontiff’had withdrawn the 
churches of Italy and the west from the communion of the Greeks. This 
Byzantine synod assumed the rank aiul powcis of the seventh general 
council; yet even this title was a recognition of the six pi reeding as¬ 
semblies which had laboriously built the structure of the Catholic faith. 
Alter a serious deliberation of six months, the three hundred and 
thirty-eight bishops pronounced and substubed a unanimous dcciee, 
that all visible symbols of Christ, except in the euchanst, were either 
blasphemous or heretical; that image-worship was a corruption of 
Christianity and a renewal of Paganism; that all such monuments of 
idolatry should be broken or erased; and that those who should refuse 
to deliver the objects of their private superstition, were guilty of dis¬ 
obedience to the authority of the church and of the empei« i. In theii 
loud and loyal acclamations, they celebrated the merits of their temporal 
redeemer ; and to his zeal and justice they intrusted the c.xecu” uj of 
their spiritual censures. At Constantinople, as in the former councils, 
the will of the prince was the rule of episcopal faith ; but, on this oc¬ 
casion, 1 am inclined to suspect, that a large majority of Ihe prelates 
sacrificed their secret conscience to the temptations of hope and fear. In 
the long night of superstition, the Christians had wandered far away 
from the simplicity of the gospel, nor was it easy for them to discern 
the clue, and tread back the mazes, of the labyrinth. The woisliip of 
images was inseparably blended, at least to a pious bmcv, with the cross, 
the Virgin, the saints, and their relics; the holy ground was involved in 
a cloud of miracles and visions; and tlie nerves of the mind, cuiiosity 
and scepticism, were benumbed by the habits of obedience and belief. 


(1) Sonic flowers of rhetoric aie Zovvomiv ira/>u,u/ioii k«i «(hoi', ami the I ishops toi* pn- 

r OlOtpftO'TlV, li> f >dlll.WCCllli3 It IS 9t) led Mil Vjfu\ ,ui U*SlTO, (Opel i, toll!. I, |t PH" ) Sjplll- 

licuii’s Apology lor the S)n<nl oi Constantinople (p. 171. At ) i» uoihcd up wall irotli aiirt 
ineiiiiiilV, fiom siicll materials ns lie tould mid ill (lie Nnerie Acts (\> KM b, Ac ) Ihe witty 
John oi Dnimwi us converts inonotrus into urnwsTun, makes then, xoiAr.i^uiXwt, slaves of 
ibmt belly, *c. Upon, tom ■ p. 306 
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( onstnntine liimself is accused of indulging a royal licence to doubt, to 
deny, or deride, the mysteries of the CatholicsJi) hut they were deeply 
inscribed in the public and private creed of his bishops; and the boldest 
Iconoclast might assault, with a secret horror, the monuments of popu¬ 
lar devotiou, which were consecrated to the honour of his celestial pa¬ 
trons. In the reformation of the sixteenth century, freedom and know¬ 
ledge had expanded all the faculties of man ; the thirst of innovation 
superseded the reverence of antiquity, and the vigour of Europe could 
disdain those phantoms which terrified the sickly and servile weakness 
of the Greeks. 

The scandal of an abstract heresy can bo only proclaimed to the peo¬ 
ple by the blast of the ecclesiastical trumpet; but the most ignorant 
can perceive, the most torpid must feel, the profanation and downfal 
of their visible deities. The first hostilities of Leo were directed 
against a lofty Christ on the vestibule, and above the gate, of the pa¬ 
lace. A ladder had been planted for the assault, but it was furiously 
shaken by a crowd of zealots and women : they beheld, with pious trans¬ 
port, the ministers of sacrilege tumbling from on high, nml dashed 
against the pavement; and the honours of the ancient martyrs were 
prostituted to these criminals, who justly suffered for murder and re¬ 
bellion.^) The execution of the imperial edict was resisted by frequent 
tumults in Constantinople and the provinces : the person of Leo was 
endangered, bis officers were massacred, and the popular enthusyism 
was quelled by the strongest efforts of the civil and military power. Of 
the Archipelago, or Holy see, the numerous islands were filled with 
images and monk" : their votaries abjured, without scruple, the enemy 
of t inist, his mother, and the saints : they aimed a fleet of boats ami 
galleys, displayed their consecrated banners, and boldly steered lor the 
harbour of Constantinople, to place on the thione a new favumite of 
God and the people. They depended on the succour of a miracle , but 
tin lr miracles were inefficient against the (Siak fiie ; and, after the de¬ 
feat and conflagration of llieir fleet, the naked islands were abandoned 
to the clemency or justice of the conqueror. The son of Leo, m the 
fiist year of his reign, had undettaken an expedition against the Sara¬ 
cens : during his absence, the capital, the palace, and the purple, were 
occupied by his kinsman Artavasdes, the ambitious champion of the 
orthodox faith. The worship of images was triumphantly restored; 
the patriarch renounced Ins dissimulation, or dissembled his sentiments; 
and the righteous claim of the usurper was ackuowlogded, both in the 
new and in ancient Rome. Constantine flew for refuge to Ins paternal 
mountains; but he descended at the head of the bold and affectionate 
lsannaiis; and Ins final victory confounded the arms and predictions 
ot the fanatics, llis long reign was distracted with clamour, sedition, 
conspiracy, and mutual hatred, and sanguinary revenge : the persecution 
of images was the motive, or pretence, of his adversaries ; and, if they 
missed a temporal diadem, they were rewarded by the Gieeks with the 
(row u of martyrdom. In every act of open and clandestine treason, 
the emperor felt the unforgiving enmity of the monks, the faithful 
slaves of toe superstition to which they owed their riches and influence. 
They prayed, they preached, they absolved, they inflamed, they con- 
spued ; the solitude of Palestine poured forth a torrent of invective ; 
ami the pen of St. John J>amaseenus,(3'i the last- of the Greek fathers, 

(11 He in .11 c.eed ol ,ii •?< i ib.ns; tlie title ol s-iint, styling the Viigui, mother of ( V/rttf ; 
emuiMrim, 1st <UH r lui delmiv III .in empty inline , ol Aii.iiiikiii, Nesluilluism, At. In lit* 
ditenre. .spd'ilnim fc 1 |i '.’07 ) issiiiiumvIi.iI enil>»ii<in«r<J Iwi.ttu the uiterem of a Protes- 
I,mt. .mil the duty ol .ol oit'oxlnx divine. 

('!) I he ln.lv < mill t-oi I In oplianis approves the pruinpleof thru irlicllinti, nivavunoi 
<iA.e <p 7.TI.) <.'P“oi’ II no I pid i ad imp l<<>n Conen loin vm p. (iGl, Mil ,tp- 
pl.imlH i tie ?e,i| hi tie hi/inn ir nnuu.ii oho h llul the impel Ml olluei“. 

(3) John, or ill.tiisii 1 1 0.14 ,< noli'e t liintiap of 'l.im.e*n<., olio held ,i rmis’detaWe nftire hi 
the teivue of the c.dipli Ills /r.d in the (.Oise of nil ><’• 4 ex nosed him to Uie lesmitment <md 
treachery of tji# oree* rmnrinr , <r>-l <>» the n.spif ion ol n oe ooc ih'r < oiie.poiuh oe*, he 
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devoted the tyrant’s head, both in this world and the next.(l) I am 
not at leisure to examine how far the monks provoked, nor how much 
they have exaggerated, their real and pretended sufferings, nor how 
many lost their lives or limbs, their eyes or their beards, by the cruelty 
of the emperor. From the chastisement of individuals, he proceeded 
to the abolition of the order; and, as it was wealthy and useless, his 
resentment might be stimulated by avarice and justified by patriotism. 
The formidable name and mission of the Dragon,('>£) his visitor-general, 
excited the terror and abhorrence of the black nation : the religious 
communities were dissolved, the buildings were converted into maga¬ 
zines, or barracks; the lands, moveables, and cattle, were confiscated; 
and our modern precedents will support the charge, that much wanton 
or malicious havoc was exercised against the relics, and even the books, 
of the monasteries. With the habit and profession of monks, the pu¬ 
blic and privato worship of images was rigorously proscribed ; anil it 
should seem, that a solemn abjuration of idolatry was exacted from the 
subjects, or at least from the clergy, of the eastern empire.(3) 

The patient east abjured, with reluctance, her sacred images : they 
were fondly cherisl eel, and vigorously defended, by the independent 
zeal of the Italians. In ecclesiastical rank and jurisdiction, the patri¬ 
arch of Constantinople and the pope of Rome were nearly equal. But 
the Greek prelate was a domestic slav e under the eye of his master, at 
whose nod he alternately passed from the convent to the throne, and 
from the throne to the convent. A distant and dangerous station amidst 
the Barbarians of the west, excited the uirit ami freedom of the Latin 
bishops. Their popular election endeared them to the Romans; the 
public and private indigence was relieved by their ample revenue ; and 
the weakness or neglect of the emperors compelled them to consult, 
both in peace and w ar, the temporal safety of the city. In the school 
of adversity the priest insensibly imbibed the virtues and the ambition 
of a prince; the same character was assumed, the same policy was 
adopted, by the Italian, the Greek, or the Syrian, who ascended the 
chair of St. Peter; and, after the loss of her legions and provinces, the 
genius and fortune of the popes again restored the supremacy of Rome. 
It is agreed, that, in the eighth century, their dominion was founded 
on rebellion, and that the rebellion was produced, and justified, by the 
heresy of the Iconoclasts ; but the conduct of the second and third Gre¬ 
gory, in this memorable contest, is variously interpreted by the wishes 
of their friends and enemies. The Byzantine writers unanimously de¬ 
clare, tlial, after a fruitless admonition, they pronounced the separation 
of the east and west, and deprived the sacrilegious tyrant of the revenue 
and sovereignty of Italy. Their excommunication is still more clearly 
expressed by the Greeks, who beheld the accomplishment of the papal 
triumphs ; and as they are more strongly attached to their religion th in 
to their country, they praise, instead of blaming, the zeal and ortuo- 


was deprived of hie right band, which was miraculously restored by the Vagin Alter this 
deliverance, he resigned his office, distributed his wealth, and buried liiiuselt nt the moius 
tery ol St '■alias, between Jerusalem and the Head Sea. Tlie legend Is famous ; lint Ins learned 
editor, father Lequien, has unluckily proved that St John Dainasccuus was already a monk 
before the Iconoclast dispute (Opera, tout. i. Vit. St, Joan. Iianiascen p. 10—13. et Notas 
ad loc.). 

(1) After sending Leo to the devil, he introduces his heir— to /uh/im nmuv ycvmi/ia, «<,< 
otp Kamae uvtou kX ij^ovo/ior tv 3(t\c«i ycvn/cev os (Opera Oailiast eil. toll! 1 p. 6125 ). If the 
authenticity of this piece he suspicious, we aie suie that in othei works, no longer extant, 
Damascenus bestowed on Constantine the title of vtov Mwuju e(t, XpioTM/iaxov, -twtoAiov. (turn. 
I. p. 306.) 

(2) In tiie narrative of this persecution from Theoplianes and Cedreuus, Spanheim (p. 2 35 
—238.) is happy to compare the Draco of Leo with the dragoons ( Draiones ) of Louis XIV'. 
and bighlv solaces himself with this controveisiai pun. 

(3) Up oypufijda yap triple Kara irao i£ap\iuv t»|H imo tj/s avrov, yraurttt 

*7roypay/ai kiu opvvvat tov aOtrffcrai ryu trpocKvvticur rutv fft'trnpv t iKovutit (1)311)3 SiffJ* Op. 

tom. i p, C25 ) This oath and subscription l do not remember to have seen m any modern 
compilation. 
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doxy of these apostolical inen.(l) The modem champions of Rome are 
eager to accept the praise and the precedent: this great and glorious 
example of the deposition of royal heretics is celebrated by the cardi¬ 
nals H trtmius and ll A* trmiua :'2) and if they are asked, why the same 
tJmnders were not hurled against the Neros and Julians of antiquity ; 
they reply, that the weakness of the primitive church was the sole 
cause of her patient loyalty (3) On this occasion, the effects of love 
and hatred are the same; and the zealous Protestants, who seek to 
kindle the indignation, and to alarm the fears, of princes and magis¬ 
trates, expatiate on the insolence and treason of the two Gregories against 
their lawful sovereign.(4) They are defended only by the moderate 
Catholics, for the most part, of the Gallicau church,(3) who respect the 
saint, without approving the sin. These common advocates of the 
crown and the mitre circumscribe the truth of facts by the rule of 
equity, Scripture, and tradition ; and appeal (6) to the evidence of the 
Latins, and the lives (7) and epistles of the popes themselves. 

Two original espistles from Gregory II. to the emperor Leo, are still 
extant ;(8) and if they cannot be praised as the most perfect models of 
eloquence and logic, they exhibit the portrait, or at least the mask, of 
the founder of the Papal monarchy. “ During ten pure and fortunate 
“ years (says Gregory to the emperor), we have tasted the annual com- 
“ forts of your royal letters, subscribed in purple ink, with your own 
“ hand the sacred pledges of your attachment to the orthodox creed of 
"our fathers. How deplorable is the change! how tremendous*the 
“scandal! You now accuse the Catholics of idolatry: and, by the ac- 
“ ru sat ion, you betray your own impiety and ignorance. To this ig- 
“ norance we are compelled to adapt the grossings of our style and ar- 
“gunients: the fiist elements of holy letters are sufficient for your 
“ confusion ; and were you to enter a grammar-school, and avow your- 
“ self the enemy of our worship, the simple and pious children would 

(V Kui rtfv VuuitfO trw tram] I m\ia Ti/l fluff tXtia? re roe airoOTt)<rt, SilVS 1 beophancs 
(Oliio uol;i n|> 1 1 p. 313 ). r<»r tins Gregory 19 styled by Cedieutis an>n> i<iru<rTo\i«iis (p 430 ). 
Zonni.is specifies the thunder hvo'Ji/uhti (tom 11 . lib. xv. p 104, 10) ). It iii.iy he 

ob-ericil, that the (>!«.<. >.rfte .ipl to confound the tu»ie9 mid actions of two Giegorie, 

(21 see Unmans, 4nn.il 1 1 ties A l> 730. no. 4, 5 dignum exemplimi' tall,noun, tie 
Itoin.iiio I’oiitiiire, lib v. r 8 niiilcUvit rum parte imperil. Simians, de Kcgmi Italia;, 
lih 111 Opera, tom 11 p 1(.‘) V et such is the change ol Italy, that Si£»nitis is cnuei ted by 
tin editoi ot Milan, l’hilipp'is It"el.itu.s, a Ihilugnese, stud subject of the pope. 

(3; wool si ( Inistlain nltm non deposiieiimt Neronem ant Jultamui), id tait (pna deeiant 
vn<s u nipmat-s ( liriMi.uas (Holiest I'.elfaiiinne, de Horn font lib v t 7) Ciidm.'IPer- 
r -11 adds a (listin'limi more lionotiiable to the (list ClnisUans, hut not itune saiist.ntotv to 
mode 1 ii princes -the iirmon ot heietics and apostates, who break their oath belletlimr com, 
and uiiumicc then a'bgi.inec to C hrisl and Ins vliat (Penoii'Jiia, p. 80 ) 

(1) lake, as a specimen, the <antious Hasnage (Hist de I’Kgiise, p 1350, l»5f ), and the 
>eln mud Spanlietm (llut. Imaginum), who, with a bundled more, tread in the footsteps of 
ltie ci iiiiitialois ot Magdeouigb. 

(5, s<e | annoy (opeia tom. v pars 2 epist 7 7 p '156-474 ), Natalis Alexander (Hist. 
Nov I e lament 1 , seen I vm disseit 1 p 1)2 -9(. ), Pagi (cntica, tom. Ill p 21 >, 216 ), and 
Giaimuue (Isimia ( ivile di Napoli, tom. 1 . p 517—320 ), a disuplc of the Galilean m lmol In 
the ft*Id .d controversy I always pttv the niodetate party, who stand on the open middle 
ground exposed to the file ot both sides 

ft,, | hev appealed to Caul Warncfial, or niacomis (ue r.estls I angobard lib vi c 49 p. 
506, 507. 111 benpt lul. Muiatori, tom 1 pars 1.1, and the nominal An»siasius <de Vit 1’ont 
in Mnratori, tom in pars 1.), Gregorius II, p 154 Gr*.tortus 111 p 158 Zarlianas, p 161. 
fc fe|ihdiin r ill p. 165 I’.inlns, p. 172. Stepliamis IV. p 174. Hadrianns, p. 179. I eo III p. 
195. Yet I may remark, that the true AiMBtasius (Hist. Eccles, p. 134. edit Keg ) and the 
Historla Miscella, (lib xxi. p. 151. in tom. i Script. Ital) both of the ninth centnrv, trans¬ 
late and approve the Greek text of Ihcophanes. 

(7) With some minute diflereuce, the most learned critics, I ucas Holstemus, Schellslrate, 
t'lampnii, Punrliini, Mnratori (Prolegomena ad tom. 111 . pats 1 ), are dinted that the Liber 
Poutilttalis was composed and continiied by the apostolic al librarians and notaries of the 
eighth and ninth centimes; and that the last and smallest part Is the work of Aiiettasins, 
whose name it bears The style is batbarous, the narrative paitial, the (flails are triiing— 
vet it must be read as a curious and authentic recoid of the times The 1 pisllcs of the popes 
are dispere.l in the volumes ot < ouncils 

fH) Hie two epistles id Gregory II. have been piesmed In Hie Acts of the Nicene Council. 
vm n till —671) I licy are without a date, whuh 19 variously lived bv Baronius III 
the yeai 726. by Mmatoii (Amialt cl’Italia, tom u p. 120 ) in 729, and by Pagt in "30. Such 
is the force of prejudice, that some Papists have praised the good sense and moderation of 
these letteia. 
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“ be provoked to cast their horn-books at your head." After this decent 
salutation, the pope attempts the usual distinction between the idols of 
antiquity and the Christian images. The former were the fanciful re¬ 
presentations of phantoms or demons, at a time when the true Cod had 
not manifested his person in any visible likeness. The latter are the 
genuine forms of Christ, his mother, and his saints, who had approved, 
by a crowd of miracles, the innocence and merit of this relative wor¬ 
ship. He must indeed have trusted to the ignorance of Leo, since he 
could assert the perpetual use of images, from the apostolic age, and 
their venerable presence in the six synods of the Catholic church. A 
more specious argument is drawn from the present possession and re¬ 
cent practice : the harmony of the Christian world supersedes the de¬ 
mand of a general council; and Gregory frankly confesses, that such 
assemblies can only be useful under the reign of an orthodox prince. 
To the impudent and inhuman Leo, more auilty than a heretic, he re¬ 
commends peace, silence, and implicit obedience to his spiritual guides 
of Constantinople and Rome. The limits of civil ana ecclesiastical 
powers are defined by the pontiff. To the former he appropriates the 
body; to the latter the soul: the sword of justice is in trie hands of the 
magistrate; the more formidable weapon of excommunication is in¬ 
trusted to the clergy ; and in the exercise of their divine commission, a 
zealous son will not spare his offending father: the successor of St. 
Peter may lawfully chastise the kings or the earth. “ You assault us, 
“ O tyrant! with a carnal and military hand • unarmed and naked, we 
“ can only implore the Christ, the pri re of the heavenly host, that he 
“ will send unto you a devil, for the destruction of your body and the 
“salvation of your soul. You deviate, with foolish arrogance, 1 will 
“ dispatch my orders to Rome; I will break in pieces the image of St. 
“ Peter; and Gregory, like his predecessor Martin, shall be transported 
“ in chains, and in exile, to the foot of the imperial throne. Would to 
“ God, that I might be permitted to tread in the footsteps of the holy 
“ Martin; hut may the fate of Coustans seive as a warning to the 
“ persecutors of the church. After his just condemnation by the bishops 
“ of Sicily, the tyrant was cut off, in the fulness of Ins sins, by a do- 
“ mostic servant; the saint is still adored by the nations of Scythia, 
“ among whom lie ended his banishment and his life. Hut it is our 
duly to live for the edification and support of the faithful people; nor 
“ are we reduced to risk our safety on the event of a combat. I 11 - 
“ capable as you are of defending your Roman subjects, the maritime 
“ situation of the city may pei haps expose it to your depredation ; but 
“ we can remove to the distance of four-and-twenty st.tdia( I) to the 

“ first fortress of the Lombards, and then-you may puisne 

“ the winds. Are you ignorant th.it the popes ace the bond of union, 
“ the mediators of peace between the east and west <* The eves the 
“nations arc fixed on our humility ; and they revise, as a god upon 
“ earth, the apostle St. Peter,‘whose image you thnatmi to destroy .(•') 
“ The remote and interior kingdoms of the west prc'ent tNur homage 
“to Clnist and his vicegerent: and we now prepare (n \ .-at one of 
“ tlieir most powerful monurchs, who desires to mob .l from our hands 
“ the sacrament of baptism.(3) The Barbarians hate submitted to the 
-} 

(1) EiKO<Tt-Tcairapa CTqijia /oroyoyo/erff o A^\irpei’t Pw/iijt ctr, tijh V' 1 /' 1 '"' -rtjf Kit/t-raifiar kcu 
inray e iaogav tom avt/ tam (Kpist. i p. 6 154.) dm proximity ot the I urn hards is hard of 
digestion. CatiiilJo f’rllegiini (Dissert iv. d«> Dncnlft Beneventi, in the Script Hal. torn v 
p. 172, 173.) forcibly reckons the twenty-fomth stadia, not fioni Rome, hut loan the limits of 
the Roman duchy, to the first ford ess, pel haps bora, of the I mu lends I rather believe that 
Gregory, with the iiedautry ot the a|e, employs i tadia for miles, without ninth inquiry into 
the genome iiirnsme. i 

(2) *Ov at sr.oriti flitmXunt 7s/i an Ocoe er tyctov cx«no<. 

(.1) Avrn t»|V ctryrLfUju Xutrttot Ton Xeyapcvuv itffitruu ( p. (i65 ) I he pope appears to have 
imposed on the iguoiante of the Greeks ; lie lived and died in the Lateian, and in his time 
all the kingdoms of tin* west had embraced Christianity May not this unknown Xepletus 
have some reference to the chief id the baton heptanly, to Jn», king of W'esset, who. 
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“ yoke of tlio gospel, while you alone sire deaf to the voice of the shop- 
“ herd. These pious Barbarians are kindled into rage; they thirst to 
“ avenge the persecution of the east. Abandon your rash and fatal en- 
'* terpnse ; reflect, tremble, and repent. If you persist, we are innn- 
‘ cent of the blood that will be spilt in the contest; may it fall on your 
'• om n head.” 

r l'be first assault of Leo against the images of Constantinople had 
been w itnessed by a crowd of strangers from Italy and the west, who 
related with grief and indignation the sacrilege of the emperor 
llut on the leceptiou of his proscriptive edict, they trembled for 
their domestic deities; the images of Christ and the Virgin, of 
the angels, martyrs, and saints, were abolished in all the churches of 
Italy ; and a strong alternative was proposed to the Roman pontiff, the 
royal favour as the price of his compliance, degradation and exile as the 
penalty of his disobedience. Neither zeal nor policy allowed him to 
hesitate ; and the haughty strain in which Gregory addressed the em¬ 
peror displays his confidence in the truth of his doctrine or the power-, 
of resistance. Without depending on prayers or miracles, he boldly 
.nnied against the public enemy, and his pastoral letters admonished 
the Italian- »f their danger and of their duty.(l) At this signal, Ra¬ 
venna, Venice, and the cities of the exarchate and Pentapoiis, adhered 
to the cause of religion ; their military force by sea and land con¬ 
sisted, foi the most pai t, of the natives ; and the spirit of patriotism 
and /cal wa- transfused into the mercenary strangers. The Italians 
swore to live and die in the defence of the pope and the holy images : 
the Roman people was devoted to their father, and even the Lombards 
w ere ambitious to share the merit and advantage of this holy war. The 
mo-t tivi-onablo act, but the most obvious revenge, was the destruc¬ 
tion ot tin* statues oi Leo himself: the most effectual and pleasing 
mea*nre ul rebellion, was the withholding the tribute of Italy, ami de¬ 
puting bun of a power winch he had recently abused by the mipo-ition 
ol a new capitation.(y) A form of administration was preserved by the 
election oi magi-tintes ami governors : and so high was the public indig¬ 
nation, that the Italians were prepared to create an orthodox emperor, 
and to conduct him with a fleet and army to the palace ol Constanti¬ 
nople In that palace, the Roman bishops, the second and third Gro- 
gmy, weie condemned as the authors of the revolt, and every attempt 
was made, eithei hy fraud or force, to seize their persons, and to stuKe 
at ti en Jive . The city was repeatedly visited or assaulted hy captains 
of the guaids, and dukes and exarchs of high dignity or secret trust; 
they landed with foreign tioops, they obtained some domestic, aid, and 
the superstition ol N iple-, may blush that her fathers were attached to 
the c.itiso of heie-y- But these < landestine or open attacks weie re- 
pellul by the comag * and vigilance of the Romans; the Greeks weie 
overthrown and nia—aeied, then leaders suffeiod an ignominious death, 
ami the popes, hmvevei lie I mod to mercy, r> fused to intercede for these 
guilty v u tmis At Bavenna,(:t) the -oveiJ quarters of the city had 
long exercised a bloody and beieditary feud ; in religious controversy 

i.i (lie ixmlilK, Hr of CJreg.vrv It vimuU Rome for the purpose, not of baptism, but ol prl- 
giimago'{ ii’agi, A. 11 <>h‘i no A I) 72b. no 15 ) 

(1) I bliall unnaiihe tlie nnpouant and decisive passage of the l.ibcr PonUllcabs. He- 
spiriens eigo pm- vu prot.iuani pinu ipis jiissioiieni, jam contra lmpmtmem quasi contra 
tioUiin te aim,ivit, icmeu- h i le-im tins, -< ulu us iii.i.pie so t«.veic c hriitwnos, eo quod oria 
I unset, impicias tall- /grfm pci mol l oiimes Centapolcnses, atqut: \ eiieliaruiti cercitm 
<oiilia Impel, ton- j is-ionein le-liteiunt, tin rules so mm 11 uamlueju 31 l.nl poutifiris coil 
ricMei, ilcie neenn, ul pro s |ms magts delcnsioiie vmliler del ei tare (p 151, ) 

(2) A <1 in/ii, 01 L.i|Mwitu>M, -ms Vii.iM.i-mh (p 1 > 1 . ) a liio-t unci ti,, unknown to tbf 
Sarait us tlien.ail e-, cm 1 mi, tile /talons Muiuilumig, (Hist. dc» Iroiiuclastes, lib. I ) and 
'I luoplunes, (p 51 1 ) wlio talks ot Pharaoh's iiuililifirug 1 lie male clilldri 11 ol luael l'liu 
inode ol lasatiuii u <- familial to fire Saracens, in.I, most unluckily foi the hiatonan, it was 
impo-i’d .1 tew >cjis afterward in 1 1,nice by bis patron loins XIV 

( 3 ) .Sec the laber puiiilli aim of Agnelliis, (e< Ihc Scnptores llciiim Haiti arum ol Mmatori 
tom. 11. pais 1 ) whose d.eper shade 0) barbarism tanks the differente between Home mn 1 
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they found «'i new aliment of faction : but the votaries of images were 
superior in numbers or spiiit, ami the exarch, who attempted to stem 
tbe torrent, lost his life in a popular sedition. To punish this flagitious* 
deed, and restore his dominion in Italy, the emperor sent a fleet and 
••rmy into the Adriatic gulf. Alter suffering fiom tlu winds and waves 
nmeli loss and delay, the Creeks made their descent in the neighbour¬ 
hood of Ravenna : they threatened to depopulate the guilty capital, and 
to imitate, perhaps to surpass, the example of Justiiiain II. who had 
chastised a former rebellion by the choice and execution of fifty of the 
principal inhabitants. The women and clergy, in sackcloth and ashes, 
lay prostrate in prayer; the men were in arms fir the defence of their 
country; the common danger had muted the factions, and the event of a 
battle was preferred to the slow miseiiesof a siege. In a hard-fought day, 
u-j the two armies alternately yielded and ach aimed, a phantom was seen, 
.1 voice was heard, and Ravenna was notorious by the assurance of vic¬ 
tory. flie strangers letreated to their blups, but the populous sea- 
coast poured forth n multitude of boats ; the waters of the l*o were so 
deeply infected with blood, that during six years, the public prejudice 
abstained from -he fish of the river : und the institution of ail annual 
feast perpetuated the wor-liip of images, and the abhorrence of the 
Creek tyrant. Amidst the triumph of the Catholic arms, the Roman 
pontiff convened a synod of ninety-three bishops against the heresy of 
the Iconoclasts. With their consent he pronounced a geneiul excom¬ 
munication against all who by wo. <’ or deed should attack the tradition 
of the fathers and the image-of t i saints; in tin.-, sentence the em¬ 
peror was tacitly involved,! 1) but the vote of a last and hopeless re¬ 
monstrance may seem to imply that the anathema was vet .suspended over 
his guilty head. No sooner had they eonfnmed their own safety, the 
woiship of images, and the lieedom of Rome and Italy, than the popes 
appear to have relaxed of then* se\ erity, and to have spared the relics 
of the Ry/antiue dominion. Their moderate counsels delayed and pre¬ 
vented the election ot a new emperor, and the exulted the Italians not 
to separate lrom the body of the Roman monarchy. The exan h was 
peinutted to reside within the walls of Ravenna, a captive rather than 
a master ; and till the imperial coronation of Charlemagne, the govern¬ 
ment of Rome and Italy was excicised in the name oi the successors of 
Constantine. (‘2) 

The liberty of Rome, which hail been oppressed by the arms and aits 
of Augustus, was rescued, alter seven hundred and fifty years of servi¬ 
tude, from the persecution of Leo the Isaurian. By the Ciesars, the 
triumphs, of the consuls had been annihilated : in the decline and fall 
of the empire, the god Teiminus, the sacred boundary, had insensibly 
receded from the ocean, the Rhine, the Danube, and the Euphrates ; 
and Rome was reduced to her ancient territory from Viter!.• to Ter¬ 
rain n a, and from Narm to the mouth of the Tihei (.*J) M hen tne kings 
were banished, the republic reposed on the firm basis winch h. d been 

Kavelina. Yet we aie indebted tn him f"i ?<* e curious aiul doi:ie»tH f,u ti the quaiids .in J 
factions of Kavenua, (p, 131 ) llio itivcnge of Justinian II (p. ICO, lot) the tlelial of Hie 
GreeVs, (p. 170, 171 ) 

(1) Yet Leo was undoubtedly umipriM-i) m tie si<|iu» . . . iiiusiuuin sinariim . . . de- 

structoi . . . . cxtitent sit e\toiri» go■ pore I) N Jean Chribti id tut,us rcilesi.e imitate. 
The r.tnouisU may ilei ide whether ux guilt or the name coil-mutes the excommunication , 
and 11 e dcilsum is ot the last importance in their xalely, suit , ..ccniding to the orale, (Ora. 
Hail t ans. 23. p 3 c’ 47 apnd Spatihciui, llial Iinaj p. 112.) Iiomunlj; non e»»e qm exeunt, 
mumcatos truutlanl. 

(2) Coliipesunt tale consilium I’outilex, speiaus convcrsiouem prim i|>is (Vnaslas p. 156 ) 
Setl lie desiaterent ah amortet tide It J aduioiieb.'t tp 137) I he popes style Leo and CoiisUn- 
tine Corpronymus. imperatores <t Dolinin, mill the strange epithet ot I’itssinu A fatuous 
mosaic ol the lateian f,V. 1) 70S ) iei>imeiiis Uirist, who deliveis the Keys to M. I*ctei and 
the banner to Constantine V (Vluritou, Aiinali d’ltalia, tom. vl. p. 337 ) 

( 3 ) I have traced the Human diitliv accordun; to the m.ipi, and the maps accoidins to the 
excellent disseitation of father Ihnetli file Chmogjapliia li'alia: Mcdu Jfcvj, sect 20 p i\fi 

-232.) Yet 1 must ntcrly observe, th u \ tie) bo Is of Lombard foundation, <p 211 ) ami that 
‘leiractna was lismpetl 1» the Girths 
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founded by their wisdom and virtue. Their perpetual jurisdiction was 
♦inided between two annual magistrates ; the senate continued to exer- 
eii". the powers of administration and counsel ; and the legislative 
authority was distributed in the assemblies of the people, by a well-pro¬ 
portioned scale of property and service. Ignorant of the arts of luxury, 
the primitive Romans had improved the scienco of government and 
war: the will of the community was absolute ; the rights of individuals 
were sacred ; one hundred ana thirty thousand citizens were armed for 
defence or conquest; and a band of robbers and outlaws was moulded 
into a nation, deserving of freedom, and ambitious of glory.(l) When 
the sovereignty of the Greek emperors was extinguished, the ruins of 
Rome presented the sad image of depopulation and deeay ; her slavery 
was a habit, liei liberty au accident; the effect of superstition, and the 
object of her own amazement and terror. The last vestige of the sub¬ 
stance, or even the forms, of the constitution, was obliterated from the 
practice and memory of the Romans ; and they were devoid of knowledge, 
or virtue, again to build the fabric of a commonwealth. Their scanty rem¬ 
nant, the offspring of slav es .and strangers, was despicable in the eyes of 
the victorious lkubarian«. As often as the Franks or Lombards ex¬ 
pressed their most bitter contempt of a foe, they called him a Roman , 
“ and in tins name,” says the bishop Liutprand, “ we include whatever 
“ is base, whatever is cowardly, whatever is perfidious, the extremes of 
“ avarice and luxury, and every vice that can prostitute the dignity of 
“ human nature.”(2) By the necessity of their situation, the inhabitants 
of Rome weie cast into the rough model of a republican government : 
they were compelled to elect some |udges in peace, and some leaders in 
war; the nobles assembled to deliberate, and their resolves could not 
be executed without the union and consent of the multitude. The 
style of the Roman senate and people was revived,(3) but the spirit was 
fled • ami their new independence was disgraced by the tumultuous con¬ 
flict of licentiousness and oppression. The want of laws could only be 
supplied by the influence of religion, and their foreign and domestic 
counsels were moderated by the authority of the bishop. His alms, 
his sermons, bis correspondence with the kings and prelates of the west, 
his recent services, their gratitude, an oath, accustomed the Romans to 
consider him as the first magistrate or prince of the city. The Christian 
humility of the popes was not offended by the name of Domimis, or 
Lord ; and their face and inscription are still apparent on the most 
ancient coins.(4) Their temporal dominion is now confirmed by the re¬ 
verence of a tnousaml years ; and their noblest title is the free choice 
of a people, whom they had redeemed from slavery. 

In the quairels of ancient Greece, the holy people of Elis enjoyed a 
perpetual peace, under the protection of Jupiter, and in the exercise of 
the Olympic games.(.>) Ilappy would it have been for the Romans if a 

(1) On the extent, population, A.< of the Unman klm/riom, the leader may pn.isc, with 
pleasure, the IJiscoms l‘>eliiiuiimtc lo the Kcpubliqiie Homaineof M de Beaiilort (tom i ), 
who will not be accused of too nun li oedulily lor the tarly ages ot Home. 

(2) Quo* (Hmmtiioi) cos, I augobardi scilicet, Saxones, Fraud, Lotharinzi, Bajoari, Suevi, 
Biirgundioiics, Unto dcilignaniur lit inimicos nostios tonmiotu, ml aliud, continue)larum nisi 
Romane, (icamus hoc solo, id est Komnnorimi nomine, qnicquiri ignobililitlis, qiucqnid M- 
inldil.itis, qmi quid avanua-, qmtqmd luxurue, qmcqiud nieiidacii, imtno qiucqnid mmrmn 
est compreheiidcnies d iutprand mlegat Script IMl. loin. li. pars 1. p 481). For the sins 
ot Cato or Tolly, Mmos might June imposed, as a Ot penance, the daily perusal of this bar 
barons passaqo. 

(•>) 1’ipinn Itgi I • incoinin, mums senat ns .ilqite n.iivcisa populi gennalitiis a Deo servalae 
Romauas urbis (< od.x (arolln tpist \xxvi in Si nI t. Ilal, tom. ill pars 9 p. 1G0 ). Ihe 
names ot sci at <s and srntnr were never totally extinct (llisseit t’hoiogiapb p. 2lfi, 217.) 
but in the middle ,i,;u l*n-v sign! ted little more than not)lies optiinates, &c i n.icauge. dost. 
Latin.) 

<*) See Miiraton ill fqi.it. lull e Wedii V\ t, tom ii disserlat 97 p l 2 * * 5 >48 On one of these 
roius we riad liadiiami I’apa (A I) 77^), on the inverse, Viet DllNV, w ith the tvord 
I'OAOli, which the pere Jo.ibirt (science tits MciUilles, turn, ii p 42 ) explains by (<l,\- 
stanllliopoli Otfli ilia /<’, (te••multi ) 

(5) See West’s llisscit.iuou on the Olympic flames (Pindar, vol n p 32-.K5 edllion in 
duodecimo), and the judmious toilet tmns ot I’oUMns (tom. i, hh, iv, p, 16b edit, Oroiiov.). 
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similar privilege had guarded tlic patrimony of St. Peter from the cala¬ 
mities of war; if the Christians who visited the holy threshold, would 
have sheathed their swords in the presence of the apostle and liis suc¬ 
cessor. But this mystic circle could have been traced only by the wand 
of a legislator and a sage; this pacific system was incompatible with 
the zeal and ambition ot the popes; the Romans were not addicted, like 
the inhabitants of Elis, to the innocent and placid labours of agricul¬ 
ture; and the Barbarians of Italy, though softened by the climate, 
were far below the Grecian states in the institutions of public and pri¬ 
vate life. A memorable example of repentance and piety was exhibited 
by Liutprand, king of the Lombards. In arms, at the gate of the Va¬ 
tican, the conqueror listened to the \oice of Gregory II.(l) withdrew 
his troops, resigned his conquests, respectfully visited the churcli of St. 
Peter, and after performing his devotions, offered his sword and dagger, 
his cuirass and mantle, his silver cross and his crown of gold, on ihe 
tomb of the apostle. But this religious fervour was the illusion, per¬ 
haps the artifice of the moment; the sense of interest is strong and 
lasting; the love of arms and rapine was congenial to the Lombards; 
and both the prince and people were irresistibly tempted by the dis¬ 
orders of Italy, the nakedness of Rome, and the unwarlike profession 
of her new citief. On the first edicts of the emperor, they declared 
themselves the champions of the holy images: Liutprand invaded tho 
province of Romagna, v liich had already assumed that distinctive ap¬ 
pellation ; the Catholics of tho ex.i chate yielded without reluctance to 
his civil and military power ; and a oreign enemy was introduced for 
the first time into the impregnable lortre^s of Ravenna. That city and 
fortress were speedily recovcied by the active diligence and maritime 
forces of the Venetians ; and those faithful subjects obeyed the exhor¬ 
tations of Gregory himself, in separating the personal guilt ot Leo from 
the general cause of tho Roman empire.(a) The Greeks were less 
mindful of the service, than the Lombards of the injury: the two na¬ 
tions, hostile in their faith, were reconciled in a dangerous and unna¬ 
tural alliance; the king and the ovueh marched to the conquest of 
Spoleto and Rome : the storm evaporated without effect, but the policy 
ot Liutprand alarmed Laly with a vexatious alternative of hostility and 
truce. His successor Astolphus declared himself the equ d enemy ot 
the emperor and the pope; Ravenna was subdued by force oi trea- 
«hery,(3) and this final conquest extinguished the series ot the exarchs, 
uho had reigned with the subordinate power since the time ot Justi¬ 
nian and the ruin of the Gothic kingdom. Rome was summoned to ac¬ 
knowledge ttie victorious Lombard as her lawful sovereign : tho annual 
tribute of a piece of gold w'as fixed as the ransom of each citizen, and 
the sword or destruction was unsheathed to exact the penalty of her 
disobedience. The Romans hesitated; they in treated; tb y com¬ 
plained; and the threatening Barbarians were i necked by .unis and 
negotiations, till the pope.*, had engaged the friendship of an n!Jy and 
avenger beyond the Alps.( t) 

In his distress, the first Gregory had implored the aid of the hero of 
the age, of Charles Martel, who governed the French monarchy with 

i 

(1) 'I lie speech of (Jregory to the Lombard is finely composed by Sigoimis (de Kegno Italia? 
lib. in. Opel a, tom u p. 175 ), who Imitates the licence and the spirit o( Sallust or Livy. 

(2) riic Venetian historians, John Saguinimis (Chron Vend p 13 ), and Ihe doge Andrew 

Paudolo (Scnptoies ltcr. Hal tom xu p have pi eserved this epistle of Gregory, 'Ihe 

loss and recovery of Ravenna aie mentioned by Panina Diacointa (tie Heal. louigubaid iih vi, 
c. 41) ,54 In Snip linl tom i pus 1 p. 50t» 508;, lint onr chronoingists, Pagi, Muratori, 
&c. cannot ascertain the dale oi uri omslanies 

(5) TIip option will depend on the vatinus readings of the MM of Alinslasins-drr eperut, 
deceipmat (srript l;<il loin in pats 1 p 167.) 

(4) Ihe Codt \ C.tiolnms i< a i nlii i ion ot l lie epistles of the popes to Charles Martel (whom 
tlicv style .¥ itl'Ugit/ l'i pm, .mil Chinleinagne, as far as the year 701, whin it was formed 
by (lie last ot tin-e pniios lbs oligt.ial and authentic MS (Bibliotheca; Ciihicularis) is now 
in the impelul library of \ lei n.i, ai,d bus been published liy Lnmbecms and Muratori. (Script 
Ktiuin Ital tom l-i pin 2 p 7 ", \i ) 
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the humble title of mayor or duke; ami who, by his signal victory over 
the Saracens, h;»l saved his country, and perhaps Europe, from the 
Mahometan yoke. The ambassadors of the pope were received liy 
C harles with decent reverence; but the greatness of bis occupations, 
and the shortness of his life, prevented his interference in the affairs of 
Italy, except by a friendly and ineffectual mediation. Ilis son Pepin, 
the heir of his power and virtues, assumed the office of champion of the 
Roman church ; and the zeal of the French prince appears to have been 
prompted by the love of glory and religion. But the danger was on the 
hanks of the Tiber, the succour on those of the Seine ; and our sym¬ 
pathy is cold to the relation of distant misery. Amidst the tears of'the 
city,"Stephen ITT. embraced the generous resolution of visiting m per¬ 
son the courts of Lombardy and France, to deprecate the injustice of 
Ins enemy, or to excite the pity and indignation of his friend. After 
soothing the public despair by litanies and orations, he undertook thi-> 
laborious journey with the ambassadors of the French monapeh and 
the (Jreek emperor. The king of the Lombards was inexorable; hut 
Ins threats could not silence the complaints, nor retard the speed, of 
the Roman pontiff, who traversed the Pennine Alps, reposed in the 
abbey of St. Maurice, and hastened to grasp the right hand of his pro¬ 
tector, a hand winch was never lifted in vain, either in war or friend¬ 
ship Stephen was entertained as the visible successor of the apostle ; 
at the next assembly, the field of March or of May, his injuries were # ex- 
posed to a devout and warlike nation, and he repassed the Alps, not as 
a suppliant, hut ns a conqueror, at the head of a French army, which 
was led by the knur in person. The Lombaids, after a weak resistance, 
obtained an ignominious peace, and swore to restore the possessions, anil 
to respect the sanctity, oJt the Roman eliunh. But no sooner was As- 
tolphus delivered from the presence of the French arms, than he forgot 
Ins promise and resented Ins disgrace. Rome was again encompassed 
by his arms, and Stephen, apprehensive of fatiguing the zeal of lus 
Transalpine allies, enforced his complaint and request by an eloquent 
letter in the name, and person of St. Peter hiinself.(l) The apostle 
assures Ins adoptive sons, the king, the clergy, and the nobles, of 
France, that dead in the Jlesh, lie is still alive in the spirit; that they 
now hear, and must obey, the voice of the founder and guardian of tin* 
Roman church ; that, the virgin, the angels, tho saints, and the martyrs, 
.ukI .ill the host of heaven, unanimously urge the request, and will con¬ 
fess the obligation ; that riches, victory, and paradise, will crown their 
pious enterprise, and that eternal damnation will he the penalty of their 
neglect, if they suffer his tomb, his temple*, and liis people to fall into 
the hands of the perfidious Lombards. The second expedition of Pepin 
was not less rapid and fortunate than the first: St. Peter was satisfied, 
Rome was again saved, and Astolphus was taught the lessons of justice 
and sincerity by the scourge of a foreign master. After this double 
chastisement, the Lombards languished about twenty years in a state 
of languor anil decay. But their minds were not yet humbled to their 
condition ; and instead of affecting the pacific virtues of the feeble, 
they peevishly harassed the Romans with a repetition of claims, evasi¬ 
ons, and inioads, which they undertook without reflection, and termi¬ 
nated without glory. On either side their expiring monarchy wa-. press¬ 
ed by the zeal and prudence of Pope Adrian I. the genius, the fortune, 
and greatness of Chailemagne the son of Pepin; these heroes of the 
church and state vvexe united in public and domestic fri. ndslnp, and 
while they trampled on the prostrate, they varnished the.! proceedings 

(1) See ilii, most e\ii.u>,<liii,iiy leltei in Cite Codex Carolnius, epist ill |> 92 1'lie enemies 
«t tlie popes liave I'iiau'id llicin wall li.iml ami I.Mspnemv , y«t they surely meant to pei* 
sinulp i tthei chail tlueive lli.s liiiio.lui’luhi oj (lie ile.nl, or of iimuoi tills, was taiiulici to 
tlieutiuent motors, llio igli tl is executed on till, occasion m live > ude l.ishiou ot ilie.itfe. 
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with the fairest colours of equity and moderation.(l) The passes of 
the Alps, and the walls of Pavia, were the only defence of the Lom¬ 
bards ; the former were surprised, the latter were invested, by the 
son of Pepin ; and after a blockade of two years, Desiderius, the last of 
their native princes, surrendered hi-, sceptre and his capital. Under the 
dominion of a foreign king, but in the possession of their national laws, 
the Lombards became the brethren rather than the subjects of the 
Franks ; who deiived their blood, and manners, and language, from the 
same Germanic origin.(2) 

The mutual obligations of the popes and the Carlovingian family, 
form the important link of ancient and modern, of civil and ecclesiasti¬ 
cal, history. In the conquest of Italy, the champions of the Roman 
church obtained a favourable occasion, a specious title, the wishes of the 
people, the prayers and intrigues of the clergy. But the most essen¬ 
tial gifts of the popes to the Carlovingian race were the dignities of 
king of France,(3) and of patrician of Rome. I. Under the sacerdotal 
monarchy of St. Peter, the nations began to resume the practice of 
seeking, on the hanks of the Tiber, their kings, their laws, and the 
oracles of their fate. The Franks were perplexed between the name 
and substance of their government. All the powers of royalty were ex¬ 
ercised by Pepin, mayor ol the palace; and nothing, except the regal 
title, was wanting to his ambition. Ilis enemies were crushed by bis 
valour; his friends were multiplied by his liberality; his father had 
been the saviour of Christendom ; an 1 the claims of personal merit were 
repeated and ennobled in a descent oi four generations. The name and 
image of royalty were still preserved in the last descendant of Clovis, 
the feeble Ohilderic; hut his obsolete right could only be used as an 
instrument of sedition: the nation was desirous of restoring the sim¬ 
plicity of the constitution ; and Pepin, a subject and a prince, was 
ambitious to ascertain his own rank and the fortune of his family. 
The mayor and the nobles were hound, by an oath of fidelity to the 
royal phantom : the blood of Clovis was pure and sacred in their eyes ; 
and their common ambassadors addressed the Roman pontiff, to dispel 
their scruples, or to absolve their promise. 'Die interest of pope Zachary, 
the successor of the two Gregories, prompted him to decide, and to de¬ 
cide in their favour: he pronounced that the nation might lawfully 
unite, in the same person, the title and authority of king; and that the 
unfortunate Childerio, a victim of the public safety, should be degraded, 
shaved, and confined in a monastery for the remainder of his days. An 
answer so agreeable to their wishes was accepted by the Franks, as the 
opinion of a casuist, the sentence of a judge, or the oracle of a prophet: 
the Merovingian race disappeared from the earth; and Pepin was ex¬ 
alted on a buckler by the suffrage of a free people, accustomed to obey 
his laws and to march under his standard. Ills > donation w,. twice 
performed, with the sanction of the popes, by the r most faithful ser¬ 
vant St. Boniface, the apostle of Germany, and by the giateful hands of 
Stephen III., who. in the niona-tery of St. Denys, placed the diadem on 
the head of his benefactor. The royal unction of the kings of Israel 

(1) Except In the divorce of the daughter of nesidei tua, whom Charlemagne repudiated 
eine ahqtio crinime. i’ope .Stephen IV. h.ul most fm ion sly opposed the alliance of a noble 
Frank—cum perfida, horrid), ucr duemU itelri.iisuma uatioi c l.aiignbardui uni—to whom 
he linpntes the first stain ot leprosy. (Cod Carolrn eptst 45 p 178, I7ti.; Another reason 
against the marnage was the existence of a first wile. (Muratorl, Amiali d’ltali i, tom vi. 
p, 232, 233, 236, 237.) But Charlemagne indulged bunself in the freedom of polygamy or 
concubinage. 

(2) 8ee the Aiiliah d'ltalu of Muratorl, tom vi. and the three (list dissertations of his An* 
tiqtutates lulias Medli JEvi, torn i 

(3) Besides the common historians, three French crltlCB, Launoy, (Opera tom. v. pars it. 
lib. vil epist. ix. p. 477 -487.) I'agi, (Critica A IJ 731 no. 1 6. A. 0 752 no 1-10) and 
Natalia Alexander, (Hist Novi Testamenti, dlssertat. ii. p 26— 107 ) have treated this sub¬ 
ject of the deposition of Cbildcrk with learning and al toil ion, but with a strong bias to save 
the independence or the crown. Yet they are hud piessrd by the text which they produce 
of Eginturd, Theoplianes, and the old annals, L.mreshameusis l'lihleiisis, Loislelani 
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wrb dexterously applied(l) the successor of St Peter assumed the 
character of a divine ambassador: a German chieftain was transformed 
into the Lord’s anointed ; and this Jewish rite has been diffused and 
maintained by the superstition and vanity of modern Europe. The 
Tranks were absolved from their ancient oath; hut a dire anathema 
was thundered against them and their posterity, if they should dare to 
renew the same freedom of choice, or to elect a king, except in the holy 
and meritorious race of the Carlovingian princes. Without apprehend¬ 
ing the future danger, these princes gloried in their present security : 
the secretary of Charlemagne affirms, that the French sceptre was 
transferred by the authority of the popes ;(2) and in their boldest en¬ 
terprises, they insist, with confidence, on this signal and successful act 
ot temporal jurisdiction. 

II. In the change of manners and language, the patricians of Rome(3) 
were far removed from the senate of Romulus, or the palace of Con¬ 
stantine, from the free nobles of the republic, or the fictitious parents 
of the emperor. After the recovery of Italy and Africa by the arms of 
Justinian, the importance and danger of those remote provinces required 
the presence of -i supreme magistrate ; he was indifferently styled the 
exarch or the patrician ; and these governors of Ravenna, who nil their 

i ilnees in the chronology of princes, extended their jurisdiction over the 
toman city. Since the revolt of Italy and the loss of the exarchate, 
the distress of the Romans had exacted some sacrifice of their indepen¬ 
dence. Yet, even in this act, they exercised the right of disposing of 
themselves; and the decrees of the senate and people successively in¬ 
vested Charles Martel and his posterity with the honours of patrician 
of Rome, 'flie leaders of a pow erful nation would have disdained a 
serwle title and subordinate office ; but the reign of the Greek-em¬ 
perors was suspended j and, in the v acancy of the empire, they derived 
a moie glorious commission from the pope and the republic. The Ro¬ 
man ambassadors piesented these patricians with the keys of the shrine 
of St. Peter, as a pledge and symbol of sovereignty ; with a holy banner, 
which it was their right and duty to unfurl in the defence of the church 
and city.( 1) In the time of Charles Martel and of Pepin, the interpo¬ 
sition of the Lombard kingdom covered the freedom, while it threatened 
the safety, of Rome; and the patnuate represented only the title, the 
service, the alliance, of the«e distant protectors. The power and policy 
of Charlemagne annihilated an enemy, and imposed a master. Inins 
first \is.it to the capital, he was received with all the honours which had 
formerly been paia to the exmeh, the representative of the emperor: 
and these honours obtained some new decorations from the joy and 
Pope Hadrian I.(A) No sooner was he informed of the 


(1) N >i absolutely for the first tune On a lew conspicuous theatre it had been used, in 
the sixth and seventh centimes, hy the provincial bishops of Hi itain ami Spam. *1 In iov.il 
miction ot > oiuiantmople was boriourd tium the Latins it. the last age ol the cinpiie. Con¬ 
stantin; Manas*ts Mentions that of < liarliuiasti.e as a t reign, Jewish, iiicoinpieliensihie 
cert ninny Sec belden’a ’I ules of Honour, m Ins Works, vol. ill. part up 251 - 249. 

(2) v ee Kginliard, In Vita Caroli M.tgni, c 1. p. 9, &c c .5. p 24 Clillduic was deposed— 
jns\6, the cailovlngians were established— uhctntitate, I'oiinflce* Kouiani, Lannoy, &c. 
pretend that .liese strong words aie susceptible ot a very rott interpretation, re it so , yit 
t-gmh.ud nmieistood the world, the coint, and the I atin langmtce. 

"(j) l or the title and powers of patiician of Home, see itiicantte, (Gloss. 1 atm. tom v p. 
149 —151.) i’agi. (< mica, A. I). 710. no f,~11 ) Muiatuir, (Annuli d’ltalu, tom vi p. .508— 
3J9 ) and 8t Marc. (Alntgf (.lironolotfiqiie d’ltalle, tun I p .579-382) Ot these the I tan 
cisian I’dRi is the most disposed to make the patikian a lieutenant ot the church, lather than 
of the elliptic 

(4) I lie papal advocates can soften the symbolic meaning of the banner ad (he levs , blit 
the style of an trgt'iiin diiiiMiinis, or dueximus, (< odt x laro'in. epi-r i mm m jmisii p. 
7(1 ) seems to allow of no palliation or escape In the 41S. ot ibe V n mia binary, they lead, 
Instead ot ngMum, toftiim, piuytr or lequest (see ltiicuiigej, and the royalty ol duties 
Martel is subverted by tins important correction. (Caulini, in lm, <ntk.il delates Annali 
d’ltulia, torn, xvii p 95-99) 

(5) In the authentic nariativc of this reception, the l.ibcr Pontificalis observes—obviam 
(III ejus sanctitas dingeits venerabiles cinres, nl rst slgua , sicnt, mos est ad rxarchutii, ant 
patrictum siisclplenduin, emit chid liigcntt honore snsclpt lectt (tom i;; pais i p 185) 
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sudden approach of the monarch, than he dispatched the magistrates 
and nobleH of Rome to meet him, with the banner, about thirty miles 
from the city. At the distance of one mile, the Flaminian way was 
lined with the schools, or national communities, of Greeks, Lombards, 
Saxons, &c.: the Roman youth were under arms ; and the children of 
a more tender age, with palms and olive branches in their hands, chanted 
the praises of their great deliverer. At the aspect of the holy crosses, 
and ensigns of the saints, he dismounted from his horse, led the pro- 
ceasion of his nobles to the Vatican, and, as he ascended the stairs, 
devoutly kissed each step of the threshold of the apostles. In the por¬ 
tico, Hadrian expected him at the head of his clergy: they embraced, 
as friends and equals ; but in their march to the altar, the king or pa¬ 
trician assumed the right hand of the pope. Nor was the Frank con¬ 
tent with these vuin and empty demonstrations of respect. In the 
twenty-six years that elapsed, between the conquest of Lombardy and 
his imperial coronation, Rome, which had been delivered by the sword, 
was subject, as his own, to the sceptre of Charlemagne. The people 
swore allegiance to his person and family: in his name money was 
coined, and justice w r as administered ; and the election of the popes was 
examined and confirmed by bis authority. Except an original and 
self-inherent claim of sovereignty, there was not any prerogative re¬ 
maining, which the title of emperor could add to the patrician of 
Romc.(l) 

The gratitude of Carlovingians was adequate to these obligations, 
and their names are consecrated as i he saviours and benefactors of the 
Roman church. Her ancient patrimony of farms and houses was trans¬ 
formed by their bounty into the temporal dominion of cities and pro¬ 
vinces ; and the donation of the exarchate was the first-fruits of the 
conquest of Pepin (2) Astolphus witli n sigh relinquished his prey ; the 
keys and the hostages of the principal cities were delivered to the French 
ambassador ; and, in his master’s name, he presented them before the 
tomb of St. Peter. The ample measure of the exarchate(3) might 
comprise all the pi’ovinces of Italy which had obeyed the emperor and 
his vicegerent; but its strict and proper limits were inducted in the 
territories of Ravenna, Bologna, mid Ferrara; its inseparable depen¬ 
dency was the Pentapolis, which stretched along the Jladnatic from 
Rimini to Ancona, and advanced into the midland country as far as the 
ridges of the Apenninc. In this transaction, the ambition and avarice 
of the popes had been severely condemned. Perhaps the humility of 
a Christian priest should have, rejected an earthly kingdom, which it 
was not easy for him to govern without renouncing the virtues of his 

K rofession. Perhaps a faithful subject, or a generous enemy, would have 
een less impatient to divide the spoils of the Barbarian ; am! if the 
emperor had intrusted Stephen to solicit in his name the restitution of 
the exarchate, I w ill not absolve the pope from the -eproach of treachery 
and falsehood. But in the'rigid interpretation ot the laws, everyone 
may accept, without injury, whatever his benefactor can bestow without 
injustice. The Greek emperor had abdicated or forfeited his right to 


(1) Panins Diaconus, who mote before Ibe empire of f hailetnagiie, describes Rome as tile 
subject city—vestras civitates (ad I’omptiiim restuni), suit adrlidit eceptris (de Metcnsls he. 
tlesiie Ppiscopis) borne t'ai lovingum medals, struck at Home, have engaged le Blanc to 
write an eUbniale, though paitiul, iJissuldiion «u ibeir author it) at home both as patricians 
and empenns. (Arnxlcidani, 1 in quarto ) 

(2) Mosheun (Institution Hist. Iircles p. 2C3 ) weighs this donation with fair amt deli¬ 
berate prudence, the ongiu.il act has never been produced , but the 1.1 her Pontificalia re¬ 
presents, (j> 171.) and the Codes Caiol.uus supposes, this ample gift. Both are cmtenipoiaiy 
records, and the latter is more authentic, since it has been preserved, not in the Papal, but 
the Impellal, library. 

(3) Between the exorbitant claims, and narrow concessions, of interest and prejudice, fiom 
which even Muratori (Antiquitat tom. i. p. 63 ~C8.) is not exempt, I have been guided, in 
the limits of the evarrbate and rentupolis, by the Uisscrtatio Chorographtca Italia Medii 
dEvi, tom x p 160 - 180 
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the first of the Christian exnperofp was fcesfiefi.ftf the awl puri¬ 

fied in tjhe patera of baptism, by St, SjJvesterj.fM Roiftan bishop $, and 
never was physician more gloriously re^jjmxsnsed-; His r^yal nrQsely^e 
withdrew from hbj seat aw patrimony of St. f^eter; d^tyc$d w» re¬ 
solution of founding a new capital in the e^st; and resumf€ to the popes 
the free and perpetual sovereignty of Jlome, .Italy., and tne prqvipcea of 
the . T^us fiction was productive, qf the most beneucpd effects. 

The ipfreek princes .were convicted of the guilt of uauxpetipn; and tho 
revolt of Gregory was ,the claim of his lawful inheritance. The pope 3 
were delivered from .their debt of grafitude; and the nominal gifts of 
the Cariovingians were no more than the jlist and irrevocable restitution 
of a scanty portion of the ecclesiastical state. The sovereignty of Rome 
no longer depended on the choice of a fickle people; and the successors 
of , St. Peter and Constantine were invested with, the purple and pre¬ 
rogatives of the Ciesars. So deep was the ignorance and credulity of 
the times, that the most absurd of fables was received, with equal re¬ 
verence, in Greece and in France, and is still enrolled among tho decrees 
of the canon law.(2) The emperors, and the Romans, .ware iueapabie 
of discerning a forgery, that subverted their rights and freedom ; and 
the only opposition proceeded' from a Sabine monastery, which, in the 
beginning ot the twelfth century, disputed the truih and,validity of the 
donation of Constantine.(3) ip the revival of letters .and liberty this 
fictitious deed was.transpierced by the pen of Laurentius valla, the pen 
of an. eloquent critic awl a Roman patriot.(4)[ His contemporaries of 
the fifteenth century were astonished at his sacrilegious boldness.; yet 
such is the silent and irresistible progress of reason, that before the 
end of the next age, the fable was rejected, by the contempt of histo¬ 
rians (&) and poets,^6) and the tacit or modest censure of the advocates 
of the Roman cimrch,( 7) The popes themselves, have, indulged a ftmilp 
at the credulity of the vulgar, (8 j but a false and obsolete title still 

(1) Fabrlcins (Dibliot. Graic. tom. vi. p. 4—7.) lias enumerated the several editions of tills 
Act, in Greek and latin The copy which Lauretitins Valia recites and .refutes, appears io 
be taken euher from the spurious acts of St. Silvester, or from GfatUu’s Decree, to which, #c> 
cording to btm and others, it has been surreptitiously tacked. 

(3) lif the year 1059; it was believed fwas'it belicVed t) by pope Leo IX. cardinal Peter 
Paimanus, Ore. Muiatnrl (daces (Annali d’ttaba. tom. H. p S3,24 ) t)ie fictitious donations 
ot Leu is the i mn«, the Olhi.s, &r. de Donation® Constantin!. See a UUseitation of Natalia 
Alexander, sectilnm 1 diss 35 p. 335—380, 1 

(3) see a large AccouiKof the controversy (A. D. 1105.) which arose from-a private, law. 
suit, in the ihrotuum. Farsense, (Script. Herum ltultc.irinn, tom, i). pars 3 ji ,037. ficc.) a 
copious extract from the archives of that Benedictine abbey. I bey were formerly accessible 
to curious foreigners (l.e Blanc and Mobilloh,) and would have enriched the tint volume of 
the Hvstoria Monastics Kalla of Qolrini. But they are now imprisoned (Muratori, Sgripior.es 
H. i. tom. ri pars 2. p 2fi9.) by the timid policy of the court of Route; and the future car- 
duial yielded to tlie vo.ee ot authority and the whispers of ambition. ’ (Quirinl, Comment pats 
3, p. t*3-M!5&. 

(4) I have rend in the eoiietuon of Hchardius (do Potestate, Imperial hceleaiastick. p. 73 1 

—780.) tills animated discourse, which wn» composed by the author, A. D. 1)49, six ‘yearn 
after the flight of pope Fugenlns IV, It Isa most vehement party pamphletValla Justi/Vs 
and animates the revolt of the Romans, and would evep approve the usV of '% dagger against 
their sacerdotal tyrant Such a critic might expect the persecution of the clergy; yet ha 
made Ins peace, and is buried in the Latern. (Bayie, Dictumnaue Critique, Vattu'j Vostiiis, 
de Hisloricis Litlms, p. 580.) • ' ’ ' 

(5) See Gulcchudiul, a servant of the popes. In that long and valuable digression, which has 
resumed Its place m the last editlon„curn>clly published from the author's MS. and printed 
in four volumes h» quarto, under the name of Frlburgo, 1775. (fworth d'ttitlx, tom. i p 
383 -305 ) 

(6) the Paladin AsWpbo found it ill the moon, among the things that were lost ttpon earth. 
(Ortantlo Fnrioso, 34.80.) 

•W vari ftore ad tm grand monte passa, 
efi'ebbe gia buono odore. or pnwa rorte 
Ooesto cm it dono (se ’perA dir lace) 

Che Constantino al thiowMIvesfro free. 

Yet this inrompaiabte potm hat beert approved by a bull of Leo X 

(7) bee Baronins. A, tr. 324. no 117 -1=83. A. I». 1191, no. 51, «ic The cardinal wishes to 
suppose that Rome nns offered by ("onstantlne, and refined by Silvester.' The att of donation 
lie considers, s'ntigely enough, ns a t«Hgeiy or the Greeks. 1 

(8) Baronlus ri’en dit guerres c .ntre; encore tn a t’il tropdit, et 1 on ronlolt sans mol (( Ac* 
dinat rfn Peri on.) qm I'eihpecliai, censurer cette pinlte de son histolre J’eti devisalI na 
ji nr avec to Pape, et It tie me repondil autre chose" cbe voletef t Canonict la lengono,' i 
le desoit en t ent. (PeimnlwM, t>. 77 ) 
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sanctifies their reign; and'by the fcame fortune whiOh haaiittenfled the 
decretals and the Sibylline entfafty the edifice has subsisted nfter the 
foundations have been undermined. ■ 

While the nopes eatablished inTtftly their freedom and dbmihioifi, the 
inages, the first cense of their revolt, were restored in the eastern 
emt8re,(l) Under the reigrt of Constant ine'V. the union of ciyilafid 
ecclesiastical power had overthrotrir' the’ tree, without extirpating tlje 
root; of superstitidH: The idols, * fir, fiueh they were now held, trapse- 
cretiy cherished' by’ the order and the so* most prone to devotion y and 
the fend alliance of the monks and fenjalea, obtained a final victory over 
the reason and'authority of man. Led IV. maintained with lees rigour 
the religion of'his fhther and grandfather'; but'his wife, the fair and 
ambitious Irene, had imbibed the zeal of the Athenians, the heirs of the 
idolatry, rather than the philosophy, of their ancestors. During' the 
life of tier husband, these sentiments were inflamed by danger and dis¬ 
simulation, and she could only labour to protect and promote some fa¬ 
vourite monks whom- she drew from their caverns, and seated on tins 
metropolitan thrones of the east. But as soon as she reigned in hdr 
own name and that of her son; Irene more seriously undertook the ruin 
of the Iconoclasts; and the first step of her future persecution; was a 
general edict- for liberty of conscience. In the restoration of the monks, 
a thousand images were exposed- to’ the public veneration: a thousand 
legends were invented of their sufferings and miracles; By the oppor¬ 
tunities of death or removal, the episcopal seats were judiciously filled : 
the most eager competitors for earthly or celestial favour, anticipated 
and flattered the judgment of their sovereign; and the promotion of her 
secretary Tararius, gave Irene the patriarch of Constantinople^ and the 
command of the oriental church. But the decrees of a general council 
could only bo repealed by a similar assembly ;(2) the Iconoclasts, whom 
she convened, were bold in possession, and averse to debate; and the 
feeble voice of the bishops was re-echoed by the more formidable cla¬ 
mour of the soldiers and people of Constantinople. The delay and 
intrigues of a year, the separation of the disaffected troops, and the 
choice of Nice for a second orthodox synod, removed these > obstacles; 
and the episcopal conscience was again, after the Greek fashion, in the 
hands of the prince. No more than eighteen days were allowed for the 
consummation of this important work: the Iconoclasts appeared, not as 
judges, but as criminals or penitents; the scene was decorated by the 
legates of pope-Hadrian and the eastern patriarch,(3) the decrees were 
framed by the president Tarasius, and ratified by the acclamations add 
subscriptions of three hundred and fifty bishops They unanimously 
pronounced;, that the worship* of images is agreeable to Scripture and 
reason, to the fathers and councils of the church : but they hesitate 
whether that worship be relative or direct; whether the godhead, and 
the-figure of'Christ, be entitled to the same mods of adoration. Of 
this second Nicene council, tho acts are still extant; a curious monu¬ 
ment of superstition and ignorance, of falsehood and folly. I shall only 

(1) TberemaAotog history or images, from Irene to Tbtaton, Is collected, for the Catholics, 
by Barotites ana Pagi (A. J>. 780 -849.), Natali* Alexander (Hist. N. T. secufnm viii, Paine- 
plia adversus Hsrettaw, p 118—178 ), and Dnpin (Bthllot. Secies, tom. vl, p, 136—154): 
far the Protestants, by Spanheim (Hist. Imag p. 305,-639.), Basnage (Hist, de 1'EgUt-i, turn. I. 
p. 556—57®. tom.il. p. 1363—1380.), and Mosbeim (Inautat. Hist. F-tetes. secnl. Till, et ix ). 

I be Protestants, except Mosbeim, are soared with controversy; but the Catholics, except 
Dopin, ate InSatned by the fury and superstition of the monks; and even le Beau (Hist, au 
Bas empire), a gentleman and a scholar, is infected by the odious contagion. 

(3) See the Acts, in Greek and Latin, of the second council of Nice, with a number of re¬ 
lative pieces, tfl the seventh volume of the councils, p. 645—1600 A faithful version, with 
some critical note#, would provoke, in different readers, a sigh or a smile. 

(S) 1 he pope's legates were casual messengers, two priests without any special Ccnwniwlnn, 
and who were disavowed on their return. Some vagabond monks were persuaded by the Ca¬ 
tholics to represent the oriental patriarchs. This curious anecdote is revealed by Theodore 
Studues (vpist. i. 38, <n Sirmond. Opp. tom. v p 1319.), oue of the warmest Iconoclasts of 
tiie age. 
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notice the judgment of the bishops, on the comparative merit of image- 
worship and morality. ’-A monkhad concluded a trace with thfrdetrioir 
of fornication, on condition* of interruptiaghis daily- prayeratba- picture , 
that hung in hie cell. ' Iiw scruples prompted him to Consult the abbdt, 
“ Rather than abstain from adoring Christ and his mother iit their holy 
“ images, ihwnuidbe better," replied the casuist, u to enter everybro- 
^'fhe«(shihute > d»-hli©cihyi'S(I>.' * -*>• *■*-'- -- 

Fofd^p honour rtf orthodoxy, «t least, the orthodoxy ofthe Roman 
church, it ie somewhat unfortunate, that the twprineea*who-convened 
the two council* of Nice, are both stained withithe blood-of their sons. 
The second of ithese assemblies was approved and rigorously executed 
by the despotism of Irene ; and she refused her adversaries the tolera¬ 
tion which at'first-she had-granted to her friends. During the five suc¬ 
ceeding reigns, a period of thirty-eight years, the contest was main¬ 
tained, with unabated rage and various success, between the worshippers 
and the breakers of the image}; but .1 am not inclined to pursue with 
minute diligence the -repetition of the same events. Nicephoros al- 
loweda general liberty of- speech and practice f and the Only virtue of 
his reign is aecu ied by the monks as the cause Of bis temporal and eter¬ 
nal perdition. Superstition and weakness formed the character uf Mi¬ 
chael I, but- the saints and images were incapable of supporting their 
votary on the throne. In the purple, Leo V . asserted the name and re¬ 
ligion of an -Armenian ; and the idols, with their seditious adherents, 
were condemned to a second exile. Their applause would have sancti¬ 
fied the murder-of an impious tyrant; but me assassin and successor, 
the second Michael, was* tainted from his birth with the Phyrgian here¬ 
sies : he attempted to mediate between the contending partied ; and the 
intractable spirit of the Catholics insensibly cast him into the opposite 
scale. His moderation was guarded by timidity ; hut his son Theophllus, 
alike ignorant of fear and pity, was the last and most cruel of the Ico¬ 
noclasts. The enthusiasm of the times/ran strongly against them ; and 
the emperors who stemmed the torrent, were exasperated and punished 
by the public hatred. After the death 'of Theophilus, the final victory 
of the images was achieved by a second female) his widow Theodora, 
whom he left the guardian, of the empire. Her measures were bold and 
decisive. The fiction of a tardy repentance absolved the fame and the 
soul of her deceased husband : the sentence of the Iconoclast patriarch 
was commuted from the loss of his eyes to a whipping of two hundred 
lashes: the bishops trembled, the monks shouted, and the festival of 
orthodoxy preserves the annual memory of the triumph of the images. 

A single question yet remained, whether they are endowed with any 
proper and inherent sanctity ; it was agitated by the Greeks of the 
eleventh century ;(2) and as this opinion has the strongest recommen¬ 
dation Of absurdity, I am surprised that it was not more explkitly'-de- 
cided in the affirmative. In the west, pope Hadrian L accepted an¬ 
nounced the decrees of thtfNicene assembly, which is 1 2 ^HkfbVejfed by 
the Catholics as the seventh in radk of the general councils. Rome and 
Italy were docile to the voice of their father; but the greatest part of 
the Latin Christians were fqr behind in tbe face of sugefstfyioh. The 
churches of France,- Germany, England, and Spain, steered a middle 
course between the adoration aqd the destruction of images, which they 
admitted into their temples, not as objects of worship, but as lively mid 
useful memorial* ef faith and history. An angry book of controversy 

(1) Xvpfapet it aw pi) xaraXtint* «w tjj »r?Xei toutjj vopniov nt £ pif MtXOip, t) irp. 

aprtjati to irpamanti* rot iiijvtor fytvv Ktu fcoatif trot* Xpioroo /ier« rtp tiu it ovtov p^Tpot er 
eiKotu. rbeie Wslta could not bo innocent, »inre tbe Awpar ttopvttat (tbs demon of forni- 
CHttOll (tirebtuit It ovtvp . . . <» pio ovr igtarttttro avrftf aipatpa, &C. Actio iv. p. SOI, 
Actio v. p. 1081. . _. 

(2) see an account of tbit conttovarsyln the Atofias of Amu Comnena (Ub. r. p. 1 So) 
and Moabelm. Iiiatitut (Hist. Ecclea. f. 871,872.). 
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was composed and published und» th* name of Chi/^magpe;(l)ynder 
his authority »; synod of thrOe hooded bishops was Resembled at Frank¬ 
fort;^) they, blamed the fury of tne IcondclasG, but theypixraottriced tt 
more severe- amkire against the' superstition or the Greeks, and the 
decrees of their pretended oranoR, which'was long- despised by t&e Bar- 
barians of the west^S) Among thorn the woriup of images edyftoeed 
with silent, and insensible, progress: %ut R large atonement is aide for 
their, hesitation and -delay, by the gross idolatry of the ages, which 
precede the .Reformation^ ana of the countries, both in Europe at)d 
America, which are still immersed in the gloom of superstition. 

It was after the Nicena synod, andundertbe reign of the "pious Irene, 
that the popes consummated the separation of Rome and Italy, bv the 
translation of the empire to the less orthodox Charlemagne. 'They 
were compelled to choose between the rival nations; religion was not 
the sole motive of their choice; and while they dissembled the failings 
of their friends, they beheld, with reluctance and suspicion,' the Catholic 
virtues of their foes. , The difference of language and manners had j)er- 
petuated the enmity of the two capitals j and they when alienated from 
each other, by the hostile opposition of seventy years. In that schism 
the Romans had tasted of freedom, and the popes of sovereignty • • then* 
submission would have exposed them to the revenge of a jealous tyrant ; 
and the revolution of Italy had betrayed the impotence, as well as the 
tyranny, of the Byzantine court. The Greek emperors had restored 
the images, but they had not restored the Calabrian estates^*) and the 
Illyrian diocess,(5) which the Iconoclasts had torn away from the suc¬ 
cessors of St. Peter; and pope Hadrian threatens them with a sentence 
of excommunication unless they speedily abjure this practical heresy.{€) 
The Greeks were now orthodox, but their religion might be tainted by 
the breath of the reigning monarch: the Franks were now - contuma¬ 
cious ; bub a discerning eye might discern their approaching conversion 
from the use, to the adoration, of images. The name of Charlemagne 
wag stained by the polemic acrimony of his scribes; but the conqueror 
himself conformed, with the temper of a statesman, to the various 
practice of France and Italy. In his four pilgrimages or visits to the 
Vatican, he embraced the popes in the communion of friendship and 


1,1) Th* Ubrl Carolisl, (Spanbeim, p. 413—529.) computed in the palace or winter-quarter* 
of Ch.irienugrte, at Worrits, A. D. 700, and tent by Engebert to pope Hadrian I. who answered 
thepa by a grandi* tt verbosa eptnota. (Cornell. tom. till- p. 1.153.) The Caroline* propose 
one Ini mired and twenty objection* agamat the Niceue sysop, ami *ucb word* a* theie are the 

flower* of their rhetoric—dementiam priscas GentlHtatia obaoletntn erroreui.aigu. 

•uruto Itisaiussfon et abshnUssitna .... derislone dlgna* naenias, &c, &c. 

(2) I be aaaemblie* of Cbariemague were political a»wel| as ecclesiastical; and the' three 
hundred member* (Nat. Alexander, *ec. viii. p. S3) who eat and voted at Frankfort, mutt 
include not only the bishops, but the abbot*, and even the principal laymen. 

(3) Qut MUMS saoetmitna pane* no*trt (episcopi et sacerdotea) omnlmodh servittam et 
adorationem fawginum renuente* content pser uni, atque cdusentienle* condemnavenmt. (Con. 
cii. tom. is. p, 101. canon 2. Frankturd.) A polemic miut lie hard-hearted indeed, who doe* 
uot plly the efforts 'of Baronin*, P8gi, Alexander, Maftnbourg, etc. lo dude this unlucky , 
tentence. 

(4) Theophanee (p. 343.) *peciAci those of Sicily and Calabria, which yielded an annual 
rent of three ttleiit* artd a half of gold (pei hap* seven thousand pounds sterling). Llutpraud 
more pomponily enumerates the, palriuionie* of the Roman church in Greece, Judea, Fersfa, 
Mesopotamia, Babylonia, Egypt, and Ubya, which ware detained by the injustice of the 
Greek emperor. (Legal. ad Nicephornm, fit Script, Herum l tail earn oi, tom. ii. pais i. p. 
4«1 ) 

( 5 ) The great diocess of the eastern lllyricum, with ApuHa, Calabria, and. Sicily; (Thomas, 
sin, Discipline de I’Eglisf, loin. ii. p 145 ) by the confesstou of the Greeks, the patriarch of 
Constantinople bad detached front Rome the metropolitan* of Tbetsalonlca, Athens, Coiioth, 
Nicopobs, and fair®; (Cue. Hnitteu. Oengrapli. Sacra, fp. 22.) and bi* spiritnul cmiqm-si* 
extended to Naples and Anxalpiif. (Gianoone, Istoria civile dl Napoli, tom. I. p. 517-524. 
Pari, A. D 7Sft, t>o. II.) 

(ii) In boc'iteietfdirut, qnla ex uno capitulo ab errore re reran, in alii* ditobm, in eo./em 
(was U tbe same f) pernnuinmi errore . . . . de dtocesi a It fc *eu de patrimonii* iuterum 
increpantet coinnionemu*. ut si ea rcsiltuerc nolueiit bereticiun emu pro hujusmodi errore 
nnsevaiill* deceftierrtti*; F-pirt Hadrian Pops ad Carolum Magnum, in Conwt. tom. vi|l. p. 

lo which lie add* a reason, most directly opposite to hi* conduct that he prefcired the 
salvation of iouU and rule of fauh Co the goods of this transitory world. 
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piety; ktfstt before the tomb, and «Wtoquea(ly before the ftttegrof the 
mtm tie; wad joined, wilftaittsarupUb Until the prayers and mMmto$s 
of the Homan liturgy. tyq»M prudence «► gratitude aUowthe pontiffs 
to renounce their bfQ^hotor ? Had they a right to alienate his gift of 
the exarchate? Had they power to fybolkh Jos goveraaw at of Rome ? 
The title m pgtrfeiah was Wow the merit ana greatness of Chsrie- 
megne; and It, waauwify by feviring the western empire that they oe^M 
pay their pbltgations or secure their establishment, By this decisive 
medbuie they would finally aradieate the claims of the Greeks from the 
debasement of a provincial town; the majesty of Rome would be re¬ 
stored ; the Latin Christians would he united under a supreme head, in 
their ancient metropolis; and the conquerors of the west would receive 
their crown from the successors of St. Peter. The Roman church would 
acquire a feealons and respectable advocate; and, under the shadow of 
the Carlovingiaa power, the bishop might exercise, with honour and 
safety, the government of thp eity.Qt) 

Before me ruin of Paganism in Rome, the competition for a wealthy 
bishopric had often been productive of tumult and bloodshed. The 
people was less numerous, but the times were more savage, the prim 
more important, and the chair of St. Peter was fiercely disputed by the 
leading ecclesiastics who aspired to the rank of sovereign. The reign 
of Hadrian 1.(2) surpasses the measure of past or succeeding ages ;(3) 
the walls of Rome, the sacred patrimony, the ruin of the Lombards, 
and the friendship of Charlemagne, were the trophies of his fame: he 
secretly edified the throne of his successors, and displayed in a narrow 
space the virtues of a great prince, ms memory wae revered; but in 
the next election, a priest of the Lateran, Leo III. was preferred to 
the nephew and the favourite of Hadrian, whom he had promoted to 
the first dignities of the church. Their acquiescence or repentance dis¬ 
guised, above four years, the blackest intention of revenge, till the day 
of a procession, when a furious band of conspirators dispersed the un¬ 
armed multitude, and assaulted with blows and wounds the sacred per¬ 
son of the pope. But their enterprise on his life or liberty was disap- 

S ojnted, perhaps by their own confusion and remorse. Leo was left for 
ead on the ground: on his revivalfrom the swoon, the effect of bis loss 
of blood, he recovered his speech and sight; mid this natural event was 
improved to the miraculous restoration of his eyes and tongue, of which 
he bad been deprived, twice deprived, by the knife of the assassins.(4) 
From his prison, he escaped to the Vatican; the duke of Spoleto has¬ 
tened to his rescue, Charlemagne sympathised in hie injury, and in his 
camp of Paderborn in Westphalia accepted or solicited a visit from the 
Roman pontiff. Leo repassea the Alps with a commission of counts and 

(1) Fontanlnl cobtldert the emperor* a* no more than tte advocates «P At qfcmeb, (*dvo 
earns et defensor b. K. B, See Ujucnnge, Clots. Lac tom. I. p. S9f.) Hte sntasotdit Wum- 
toh reduces the pope* to be qo more than the qwurch* of the emperor, hi tb* Horn equitable 
view of Motbelm, (Iftitltot. Hitt. Kccle*. p. SM, 4S5.) they held Hem* wider the empire m 
the most honourable species of flef or benefice—preniuatur node caliginnel I 
(2) Hit menu and hopes are twqmed up in an epitaph of thirty-dtght vertes, of which 
Charlemagne declare* blmteffthe author. (Conch, tom. fill, p, im.) 

Puit wurem lacrymani Caroior luec carta toe tertpri. 

Ta tnitrf dulde amor, te rnotlo pit ago pater.». 

Nomina jump sitnnl titulit, clarittlme, mutr* 

Adrienas, larolna, re* ego, tuqne pat*r. 

The poetry might h< tnpplled by Alcoso, hut the tear*, tlw mow gloriwi* tribute, can only 
belong to Charlemagne 

($ Beery new pope it admonished—" bsnete Paur, non videhit anno* Petri,” twenty 
five year*. On the whole aerie* the avenge t« about eight yean-* abort hope for an am- 
bitioiit cardlitid. 

(4) The auaraiice of Anastasia* (t»ni. lit. par* 1 p. 197, 198.) 1* supported by the ere 
dnhty of (ome French aen.ilttu; bat figtohard, and other writer* of the same fife*, are Moie 
natinal and sincere. “ IImu ei oculu* pautlnlum erf l<e»ut,” say* John ttie deacon of Naples. 
(Vlt. F.pmeop. Napol. In Scriptorei Muraton. tom. 1. pari it. p. SIS.) Ibeodotpbb*, a con¬ 
temporary bishop of Orleans, observe* vlth prudence, (Ub III. carm ill.) 

Reddlta iiuitf mirimi erf: imrum ett aufeire nequnae. 
bet lanivn in dubio, bint tuner auiude magi*. 
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bishops jfee guards qf bis the jydgos of b^,inq^eitos : .and 
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fourth «n4h#t 
honours of Jgj$g_ 
oath of the H 
and ^ saorflegieuS 

aud t iasu^oi^ pr 


* mmW^Mv^imZ 

rleiBMiw appeared m,we cMm* «f m. 

cpawg&i the simple 

_ „__ ..... . . After the celebra¬ 
tion of the holy mygieriaa, %a§, suddenly placed a precious crown on 
his b6ed,($) qua tbs doxpe resounded with the acclamations of the peo- 
plo,-^ u Long fife, and, victory to Charles^ the most pious Augustus, 
“ crowned by God the great and pacific emperor of the Romans r The 
head and body of Chenemagne were consecrated by the royal unction: 
after the example ofthe Caspars he was saluted op adqred by the pontiff; 
his coronationTOUth represents a promise to maintain the iaith and, prn. 
vileges of the church: and the first-fruits were paid in his rich offerings 
to the shrine of the apostle* In* his familiar conversation, the emperor 
protested Ms ignorance of the intentions of Leo, which be would have 
disappointed by his absence on that memorable day. But the prepara¬ 
tions of the ceremony mus£ have disclosed the secret j and the iourpey 
of Charlemagne reveal? his knowledge and expectation; he had ac¬ 
knowledged that the imperil title was the object of his ambition, and a 
Roman senate had pronounced, that it was the only adequate reward, of 
his merit and &ervices.(3) 

The appellation of profit has been often bestowed and sometimes de¬ 
served, but Charisma ana is thoonly prince in whose favour the title 
has been indissolubly blended, with the name. That name, with the 
addition of wtnt, ia inserted ip the Roman calendar; and the saint, by 
a rare felicity, is crowned with the praises of the historians and philoso¬ 
phers of an enlightened age*(<4) His real merit is doubtless enhanced 
by the barbarism of the nation and the times from which he emerged; 
but the apparent magnitude*, of an object is likewise enlarged by an 
unequal comparison; and the ruins of Palmyra derive a casual splen¬ 
dour fropj the nakedness of the surrounding desert. Without injustice 
to his fame, I may discern some blemishes in the sanctity and greatness 
of the restore* of the western empire. Of his moral virtues, chastity is 
not the most conspicuous ;(£) but the public happiness could not be mu- 

i < > 

(i) Twite at the, request of Hadrla,o nod l*o, be appeared at Rome— Ipnah umi<& et 
ctilsm\ de amfetns, et cakeariientls qtioqnfe Romano more forinati*. Igtnbard (c. S3. MW — 
113.) describes, (ike Suetonius. tbe simplicity of Ills diess, so popular so tbe nation ; that 
when t )wsk» tbe Said returned to Franc* iu a foreign habit, tbe patriotic dogs barked at the 
apopute. (figjllatd, Vlede Charlemagne, mm t* a* WO . . . 

(#) See AJmtgalps (p. 109.) and fcgiubaid. (c. 48 p. 1JM—128) Tbe unction is men- 
tioned by 1 bswuhan#!*, (p. 90S.) the natb by Sigonlna (trim the Otdo Remanue), and tbe 
pope's adoration mere antiquorum prlncipum, by the Annate* Berttniam (Script. Mutator, 
tom. it pan U p»{i0S) 

(3) t hi* gnat event ot tbe translation or restomtioa ef the empire, ia related and discussed 
by Natalis Alexander, (seetd. ix dissert t p. 390—397.) Vagi, tom. lit p. 118.) Mnraton, 

(dnoali d'lulla, tom vj p. 339—4-52 ) Sigonios, (de Regno Itsiia, Mb.lv. opp. tom iL p. 
947—*51.) Spanbemi (de fleti Tranelatiorie Imperii), Gunuoue, toot, i p. 395—405 ) m. 
Marc, Abr.ge Chronologiqoe, tom. i p. 438—450.) Gaillurd. (Hist, de Charlemagne, tom. it. 
p 386—440. Aiipett all these moderns have some rehgtow or national bias. * 

(4) By MaWy (observations sur I’Hiuoite de France), Voltaiie (Histobe Generate), 
Robertson, (History of Charles V.) and Moutesqnlen. (Esprit dee l.ols.Jib. wxi e IS) In 
the year 173?, M. GaiMard published bit Histmre de cWlemague (in four trda duodecimo), 
which I bate freely and profitably used. Tbe author is a man of sc one and humanity. and 
his work ia brimmed with Industry and eloquence. But 1 have like* tie examined the oil- 
ginal tiionmncnta of the reigns of t'epm and Charlemagne, in the fifth votnnie of the historians 
of France. 

(9) the vision or Weltin, composed bv a monk, eleven yeats after the death of Untie, 
magne, stows him in puigatoty, with a vjiltuie who it peipetually gnawing Die guilty wem- 
bn, while the rc,t «,i bis body, the emblem o' I is vutnes, la Sound and perfect, (bee Gill 
lard, tom. ii p 317—360 ) 
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terially injured by Ids nine wires er coaeubinea, (be various Indulgence 
of meaner or mace tauatuen( amours* (be multitude of bis bastards whom 
he bestowed on (he chttcoh, and the long celibacy and licentious manners 
of hie daughter*,! I) whom (he hither was suspected of loving with too 
fond a passion. J shall be scarcely permitted to accuse th* ambition of 
a conqueror j but in a day of equal retribution, the sons of bis brother 
Csrioman, the^Menovingu i princes of Aquitaiu, and (he four thousand 


conquest; his laws were not less sanguinary than hi* anus* and in the 
discussion of his motives, whatever is subtracted from bigotry must be 
imputed to temper. The sedentary reader is ntnaaed by bis incessant 
activity of mind and body; and bis subjects and enemies were not less 
astonished at hid sudden presence, at the moment when they believed 
him. at (be most distant extremity of (be empire > neither peace nor 
war, nor summer nor winter, were a season of repose: and our fancy 
cannot easily reconcile the annals of bis reign with the geography of 
his expedition . But this activity was a national rather than a per¬ 
sonal virtue ; the vagrant life of a Frank was speqt in the chase, in 


purpose. His military renown must be tried by the scru tiny of his troops, 
his enemies, and his actions. Alexander conquered with, the arms of 
Philip, hut the two heroes who preceded Charlemagne, bequeathed him 
their name, their examples, and the companions of their victories. At the 
head of his veteran ana superior armies, he oppressed the savage or de¬ 
generate nations, who were incapable of confederating for their common 
safety: nor did he ever encounter an equal antagonist in numbers, 
in discipline, or in arms. The science of war bps been lost and revived 
with the arts of peace; but his campaigns are not illustrated by any 
siege or battle of singular difficulty or success; and he might behold, 
with envy, the Saracen trophies of his grandfather.. After ms Spanish 
expedition, his rear-guard was defeated In the Pyrenean mountains; and 
the soldiers, whose situation was irretrievable, and whose valour was use¬ 
less, might accuse, with their last breath, the want of skill or caution of 


the reformation of manners, the economy of his farms, the care of his 
poultry, and even the sale of his eggs. He wished to improve the laws 


poultry, and even the sale of his eggs. He wished to improve the laws 
and character of the Franks; and his attempts,however feeble and im¬ 
perfect, are deserving of praise: the inveterate evils of the times were 
suspended or mollified by nis government ;(4) bat in his institutions I 
can seldom discover the general views and the immortal spirit of a le¬ 
gislator, who survives himtrif for the benefit of posterity. The union 
and stability of bis empire depended on the life of a single man, he 

(1) The marriage of Egmhard with Imms, daughter of Charlemagne, la, In my opinion, snf- 
fluently refutes b> the yrobtumVUi tuspirin that sullied these flnr darned*, without except 
tog fal» own wife (e. 19 p. 98—100, com Node Soiuuiuche.) The hatband me it have been 
too wrong for the historian. 

(?) BeiMfK the raaawcre* and transmigration*, the pain of death was pronounced against 
the following Crimea. 1. The refute! of baptism. S Fhe (MM ppetene* baptism. 3 a 
relapse to idolatry 4 fhe murder of a priest or bishop. & Human sacrifices. 6. hating 
meat in Lent But every crime might be expiated by baptism or penance i (Galliard, tom It. 
p. *41 —*47 ) and the Christian Saxons became the friends end equals of the Tomka, (stray, 
corpus Hist. Germanic*, p 139 > 

if) In this action the famous Rutland, Rolando, Orlando, was slain—cum plenbus alils 
flee the truth in Kglnhard, (c. ix. p, 51—56.) and the fable in an ingenious Supplement oi M. 
Galllard. (tom lit. p. 474.) i be Spaniaid* are too proud of a victory which history ascribes 
to the Gascons, and romance to the Saracen*. 

(4j Yit Schmidt, stout the best authorities, represents the interior disorders and oppres¬ 
sion of ins reign. (Hist des Allemands, tom. it p. 45— 49) 
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iznit&led the dangerous practice of dividing his kingdemi anwg his 
sons ; and, after Ms numerous diets, the whale eeustitutikm wte. left to 
fluctuate between the disorders of anarchy and despotism, ;; Hi* esteem 
for the piety and knowledge of the elwgy tempted hlnuto intrust th.it 
aspiring oroer with tfenipOTai dolninion and civil jurisdiction j* and his 
son Lewis, when lie was stripped and degraded b? the bishops, might 
accuse, in Home meashre> the imprudence of hiafather. Hip laws en¬ 
forced (heimposition of tithes) because the demons had proclaimed in 
the air that the default df payment had been the cause ofthg last scar¬ 
city.^) The literary merits of Charlemagne are attested by the found¬ 
ation of schools; theitatroducrion of arts, the works which Were published 
in his name, end his familiar connexion with the subjects and strangers 
whom he invited to his court to educate both the prided and people. 
His own studies were tardy, laborious, and imperfect; if he spoke 
Latin, and understood Greek, he derived the rudiments of. knowledge 
from conversation, rather than from books; and in his mature age, the 
emperor strove to acquire the practice of writing, which every peasant 
now learns in his infancy.'(8) The gramme and logic, the music and 
astronomy, of the times, were only cultivated as the handmaids of super¬ 
stition : but the curiosity of the human mind must ultimately tend to 
its improvement, and the encouragement of learning reflects tne purest 
and. most pleasing lustre on the character of Charlemagne/3) The 
dignity of nis person,(4) the length of his reign, the prosperity of his 
arms) the vigour of his government, and the reverence of distant na¬ 
tions, distinguish him from the royal crowd; and Europe date’s a new 
era from his restoration of, the western empire. 

That empire was not unworthy of its title j(3) and of some the fairest 
kingdoms of Europe were the patrimony or conquest of a prince, who reign¬ 
ed at the same time in France, Spain, Italy, Germany, and Hungary.(6) 
I. The Roman province of Gain had been transformed into the name 
and monarchy of Feance ; but, in the decay of the Merovingian line, 
its limits Were contracted by the independence of the Britons and the 
revolt of A quitain. Charlemagne pursued, and confined, the Britons on 
the shores or the ocean; and that ferocious tribe, whose origin and lan¬ 
guage are so different from the French, was chastised by the imposition 
of tribute, hostages, and peace. After a long and evasive conquest, the 
rebellion of the dukeS of Aquitain Was punished by the forfeiture of 
their province,, their liberty, and their lives. /Harsh and rigorous would 
have been such treatment of ambitious governors, who had too faithfully 


(l> omuls homo ex sal proprietate legftlmam decimal ad eedesiam conferat. Experi¬ 
mental fstdm dldieimur, in anno, quo ilia valida fames irrepsit, ebuliire vacua* aotionjs a 
dwpoeto deporatas, et voces exprolwtlonis audita*. Such is the decree and assertion of 
rile (mi casneii of Frankfort. (ctitioti 35. tom. lx. p. 105.) Both Seldeu (Hist, of 'iithet. 
Works, Vqi, S'. past Si P> IMS ) and Nontesquieo (Esprit des Loix, lib. xxsi. c. 13 ) represent 
Chatiqfoagne aa the first ttgal author of tithes, such obligations have country gentlemen to 
bis memory! , 

(3) EfUihard (a* *• P> US ) dearly afllrnhs, teutabat et serthere.... sed parnm prospere 
siiccessit tabor prasposteru* et sern inchoates. The moderns have perverted anil corrected 
this obvious meaning, and tbe title of M. Galllard’s Dissertation tow. lit. p. 347—260.) be¬ 
tray* his partiality. 

(3) dee. Catllard, tom. hi p. 138—176. aud Schmidt, tom. II. p. 131—139. 

(1) M. Halliard, (tott. Hi. p. 373.) fixe* the true stature of Charlemagne (see a Dissertation 
of Marquard Freber ad esteem hgiubard, p. 220, See.) at live feet nlue inches of French, 
about six f*et one inch and a fourth English measure. The romance writer* have Increased it 
go tight feet, and the gt&nt was endowed with matchless strength and appetite; at a single 
strohe of bis good sword Jeyeuse, he cat asunder a horseman aud his horse; at a single re¬ 
pute he devoured a goose, two fowls, a quarter of mutton. See. 

(5) See the oourase, not Correct and original, work of d’AnviHe (IKtat# formes ea Europe 
aprdt la Chute de t’Empire Itomaiu en Occldeut, Paris 1771, in quarto,; whose map ludtides 
the empire of Charlemagne: the different part# are illustrated, by Vslesius (Nut ilia GalJu- 
rnm) for France, Beretti (Dissert atio Chorographlca) for Italy, de Marcs (Marca Hispanic#) for 
Hpuift. For the middle geography of Germany, I confess myself poor and destitute, 

(6) After a brief relation of bis wars and conquests, (VU. Carol, c. 5 -14.) Hgtobard re¬ 
capitulates, in a few words, (c. 15 ) (he rountrte* subject to bis empire. Struvius (Corpus 
'Hist. German, p. 118-149. lias inserted in his Notes tbe texts of the oh) Chronicles. 
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copied the mayors of the palace, Bbt a recent discoveryO) basp&yrii 
that these unhappy princes #ere the, lest and lawful heirs of the Mpp 
and scdntre of Clovis, a ytmbgerbranch, from the brother of ‘Pagoberty 
of the Merovingian house. Their ancient kingdom wa& redaoodto the 
duchy of Gaseogiie, to thir cctontiee of Fesenzac and ArihUgs&C, atthc 
foot of the Pyretteew: their race #as iwwp^ifated^it tbp begtajg&tg of 
the sixteenth eeMUfj 4nd^ After iurmin^^rCii^ 
they were reserved to fetl thh injustice, Ortho &vOurS>\of-a thtrddy- 
nasty.« Ey the wrutfhwref Aquitain, France was imlargril torts present 
boundaries; with the additions of the Nctherlaude.an<*Spaih, as far?Aft 
the Rhine; - II. The Saracens had been expeUed froki Fr&nbe bV the 
grandfather and father'of Charlemagne; but they still posae^rea the 
greatest part ofSFAix, from the rook of Gibraltar- ta the Pyrenees* 
Amidst their civil divisions, nn Arabian emir of Saragossa implored his 
protection in the diet bf Paderbom, >. Charlemagne undertook . the .ex*, 
pedition, restored the emir, and, without distinction of faith, impartially 
crashed the resistance of the Christians, end rewarded the ^obedience 
and service of the Mahometans. In bis absence he Instituted, .the 
Spanish march, (2) which extended from thePyreneesto the river Ebro c 
Barcelona wan the residence of the French governor: he poasessed the 
counties of M&nsilfon and Catalonia ; anti the-infant kingdoms of 
Navarre andArragon were subject to his jurisdiction. ' III. As king 
of the Lombards, and patrician of Rome, he reigned over the greatest 
part of Italy,( 3) a tract of a thousand miles from the Alps to the bor¬ 
ders of- Calabria. The duchy of Benrvcntum, a Lombard fief, had 
spread, at the expense of the Greeks, over the- modern kingdom of 
Naples* But Arrecbis, the reigning duke, refused to be included in the 
slavery of his country; assumed the independent title df priucO; and 
opposed his sword to the Cerkmngian monarchy. His defence, yfos j6rn»; 
his submission was not inglorious, and the emperor wus.contenft with an 
easy tribute, the demolition of his fortresses, and iran&Wledgment, on 
his coins, of a supreme lord. The artful flattery of his son Grirooald 
added the appellation'of fatlfer, but he asserted his dignity with pru* 
dence, and Beneveutum insensibly escaped from the Frfench yoke.(4) 
IV. Charlemagne was the first who united Germany under the same 
sceptre. _ The name of Oriental France is preserved' in the circle, of 
Franconia ; and the people of Hesse said Tkurinpia-ward recentlyinv 
corporated with the victors, by the conformity of religion and govern¬ 
ment. The Alemanni, so formidable to the Romans, wCre the faithful 
vassals and confederates of the Franks; and their country was inscribed 
within the modern limits of Alsace , Swabia, and Switzerland. , The 
Bavarians, with a similar indulgence of their kwfe and mahnere>twvre 
less patient of a master: the repeated treasons of Taeillo^ustifiOd- the 
abolition of her hereditary dukes; and their powerman .^rnedgmpegr 
the counts^ who judged and guarded that important frontfogv> Befiefee 
north of Germany, from the Rhine and beyond the Elbe,-was sfcilhboa- 
tile and Pagan; nor was it till after a war of thirtotbred jrduwiihat 
the Saxons bowed under the yoke of Christ and of Chwlemagne. The 
idols and their votaries were extirpated: the foundation of eight bi- 
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O > Of ■ charter gristed lo tbemetwrtery.ofUlaon (A, tf,8« } tyttttffes I&M, which 

ceuMei we mmmt Ann; yet the whole to tnprtiVW hod dimim to ,8U 
p. SC—81.8®.—20fl.)who affirms that tht fttSsfy « Modt«b|inu (got of — 

teaquieo) it descended In the r female line ftbib Cl&Xlre igua aijvis--twi 
(*> Toe pUtiMi or cpunis of Ori Spanish march .reyottea uOnfetil 
the year 900; and a poor pittance, tlgl Rwutttoh.hSe been recpverid 
France. (Longnerne, Description de » Fifnre USD. i. 0, 230, —***.) 
tains one hundred and eighty-eight thousand nine httnifretf eubjrtff. 
million «U hundred thousand livre*; (Necker, Adtplnlsiritimi yipaobei 
279 ) more people perhaps, and doubtless more money, than the march Of Chi 
(3) Schmidt, Hi&t. dfcs Atleniands, torn. U, p 200, Ar. 

{*) See oiahnone, tom. f. p. 37t, 375. and the Aunals of Mumtori 
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sboprics,of Maa*ter, 08n»bw>gh, Tuderbom, s&d Mifidenjof Bremen, 
Verden,' fiiitifesheiHi, and Helberttedfe, define or either efde-ofithe We- 
aer, the bounds - if nnhtetotSftxofiy: these episcopal iseets wert tike first 
schools an# ckiteB Of ^hait s4vsgw Imrib; ahd the religion And humanity 
of the ehifcbrim'atoned, in some for-the taASsBere of the parent. 

Beyond the Elbe/ JthwASfcrttfj or Scbctoniuns, of similar manners and 
vairinae dewmanaliens; wmptmi themodefto dominion# oFErthwia, Po¬ 
land, *ud Bohemift, and irnmeWtsieniinarku of obedience have tempted 
the French historian toextefld the enqrfre'to the Baltic and the Vistula. 
The contfucet dr conversion of those countries ifc of a hiore recent age; 
fedt thews# Onion’ ofBbirmfewith the Germanic body may be justly 
aserfbedto the artn* cf Chariemagner V. He retaliated on-the Avars* 
or Huns; of BUmoftia, the sUmefealatttities Which they Had indicted on 
the imtimife. Their tingp, the 'woodeh fortifications which encircled their 
districts and villager werebrokbn down by the triple effort of a French 
army, that was poured into their country fey land and water, through 
the - Carpathian mountains* and along the plain of tike Danube. After 
a Woody conflict-Of eight ■ years, the ioss of some French generals was 
avenged by the 'daughter of the- most' noble Huns: the relics Of the 
nation submitted: the royal residence of the ehagan was left desolate 
and unknown and the treasurer, the rapine of two hundred and fifty 
yearn/ enriched the victorious troops, or decorated the churches of Italy 
and Gauh(J> After the reduction of Panuouia the empire of Charle¬ 
magne was bounded only by the conflux of the Danube with tkb Teyss 
and the Save t the provinces-of Istfia, Libumia, and Dalmatia, were 
an" easy, though unprofitable, accession; and it was an effect of his 
moderation* that he left the maritime cities under the real or nominal 
sovereignty of the Greeks; But these distant possessions added more 
to the reputatioa than to the power of the Latin emperor ; nor did ho 
risk any ecclesiastical foundations to reclaim the Barbarians from their 
vagrant life and idolatrous worship. Some canals of communication be¬ 
tween the river, the Saone and the Meuse, the Rhine and the Danube; 
were ftiintly attempted.^) Their execution would have vivified the 
empire ; and more cost ami labour were often wasted in the structure 
of a cathedral. 


If we retrace the outlines of this geographical picture, it will be seen 
that the empire of the Franks extended between east and west, from 
thedSbro to the Elbe or Vistula; between the north and south, from 
the >duchy of Beneventum to the river Eyder, the perpetual boundary 
of Germany and Denmark. The personal and political importance of 
Charlemagne was'magnified by the distress and division of the rest of 
Europe (The islands of Great Britain and Ireland were disputed by a 
crowd of princes of Saxon or Scottish origin; and, after the loss of 
Spann* the (Christian and Gothic kingdom or Aiphonso the Chaste, was 
confined to tbe narrow range of the Asturian mountains. These petty 
sovereigns revered the power or virtue of the Carlovingian monarch, 
implored,the honour and support of hie alliance, and styled him their 
common parent, the sole and supreme emperor of the west.(3) Hemain- 


(!) ft not pneita In eo testa! quantum aangainia effnsiun ait! Tesiatur vacua omuibabi- 
taitam#Vwumtfa* atwuin mn>regia Cagaiit fuit ita deeerm, «»t«r vcaiigmm quidem hnimmte 
hatiUatlonla apparent. Tula jo hoc bei|o Htuwrom uoblUtaa perlit, tota gloria decldlt, onutia 
pecupU « cqugesti ex longo tempore thesauri dlfeptl aunt 
(t) Tba,JnncUon Of the Rbfpe pud Danube wps undertaken only for tbe service of the Pau- 
nopian war. (OdtlWrd, Vie tie Charlemagne, torn- if. p. 3l2~3lo ) tiie canal, which would 
bate been cply two leagues in length, and of which mne trace* era still extant in Swabia, 
wat hrt^rraptenb? excessive rain*, military avocations, and superstitious lean. (Schappflin, 
Mid. dh)’Academic dea Inscriptions, tom. xvili. p. 256. Molimiiia Auvloruro, AC. JungCudo- 

Edphafcd, c. 16. and 'Gailisfd, tom, ii p. 361-385. who mentions, with a loose 
Kicieftce. the intercourse of clmfteioagoe and Egbert, the emperor's gift of hia owu sword, 
and the modfest answer of hia Saxo*! dimple. The anecdote, if genuiti#, would trayfe adorned 
out English hlstonea. 
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tatned a more equal igterctyhrse with the caliph Harm* 
whose dominion stretched, from Africa to India, and accepted from*hw 
ambassadors a tent, a v water^dock, an elephant, and the kwsofthe 
holy sepulchre. It is not «wy.to conceive the, private fricudahipof a 
Frank and an Arab, who were strangers to each other apemon^and Jan* 
guage, and religion: bqt th^r public correspondence w$s founded on 
vanity, and their remote situation left no room for a oompefckion ofin- 
terest. Two-thirds of “the western .empire of Rome, were: subject to 
Charlemagne, and the deficiency was amply supplied.Jbr his ^ oommaud 
of the inaccessible or invincible nations ofGermany. . Rut in,thetchoice 
of his enemies, we may be reasonably surprised that he,,so ofteapre- 
ferred the poverty of the north tp the riches. „of the,south* The . three 
and thirty campaigns laboriously consumed in the, woods and morasses 
of Germany, would have sufficed to assert the amplitude, of his title by 
the expulsion of the Greeks from Italy and the Saracens from Spain. 
The weakness of the Greeks would haveensuredan easy victory ; and 
the holy crusade against the Saracens, would have been prompted by 
glory and revenge, and loudly justified by religion end policy. * Perhaps, 
in his expeditions beyond the Rhine and the Elbe,, he aspired to save 
his monarchy from the fate of the Roman empire, to disarm the enemies 
of civilized society, and to eradicate the.seed of future emigrations. But 
it has been wisely observed, that, in a light of. precaution* £31 conquest 
must he ineffectual, unless it could be universal ; since, the increasing 
circle must be involved in a larger sphere of hostility»(2) • The subju¬ 
gation of Germany withdrew the vgij which had so long concealed the 
continent or island of Scandinavia from the knowledge of. Europe, and 
awakened th6 torpid courage of their barbarous natives. The fiercest 
of the Saxon idolaters escaped from the Christian tyrant to .their bre¬ 
thren of the north; the ocean and Mediterranean were covered, with 
their piratical fleets; and Charlemagne beheld with a sigh the destruc¬ 
tive propress of the Normans,, who, in less than seventy years, precipi¬ 
tated the fall of his race and monarchy. 

Had the pope and the Homans revived the primitive constitution, the 
titles of emperor and Augustus were conferred .on Charlemagne for the 
term of his life; and his successors, on each vacancy,, must have ascended 
the throne by a formal or tacit election* But the association of his son 
Lewis the Pious asserts the independent right of monarchy and eon- 
quest, and the emperor seems on this occasion to have foreseen and,pea- 
vented the latent claims of the clergy. .Tfie royal youth was wot* 
manded to take the crown from the altar, and with his own hands to ’ 
place it on his head, as a gift which he held from God, bis, father? and 
the nation. (3) The same ceremony was repeated* though with less 
energy, in the subsequent associations of Lothaire and J^ewfo lLi^ the 
Carlovingian sceptre was transmitted from father t q son in# Uneaten**- * 
scent of Four generations ; and the ambition of ,the popes-was reduced 
to the empty honour of crowning and. anointing these hereditary princes 
who were already invested with their power and dominion*^ Thw,pious 
Lewis survived his brothers, and embraced the whole empire of Charle- 
magne; but the nations and the nobles, his bishops and his children, 
quickly discerned that this mighty mass was no longer inspired by the 
same soul; and the foundations were undermined' to the* centre^ while 

m The correspondence la mentioned only in the French annate, and the oriental* are famo* 
mm of the esUph's friendship for the ChtUtian 06#**. polite appellation, VbicnTftnm be. 
stow* on theemperur of the Greets. * 

(3) GatUsra. tom. ii..t>. 361—365.471—*76. 49*. 1 have borrowed Mi jddtetou* rdfcdrfce 
on i barlcmagne's plan of conquest, and tbe judicious distinction of hte enetqles of ifc ftrtt 
ami tbe second enceMw (torn, it p 184. 506, &«/). 

(S) 1 began, tbe biographer of Lewis, relates tills coronation; and Baronins lias bonfctily 
transcribed it (A. 0.813. no. 13, *e. sea Gail lard, lorn Ik p. 506—508 ), hoW«H*ver adverse 
to the claims of tbe popes. For the series of tbe Cartovingian*, sed tbe historians of Franca, 
Italy and Germany; Pnsffel, Sclnmdt, VeMy, If untori, aba even Voltaire, whosepictures we 
sometimes just, and always pleasing. 
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the external surface was vet fair and entire. After a war pr battle, 
whicfecmwumed one hundred thousand PVftnls,' the empire was divided 
by trewty between Ws three sons* Vhitf had violated every filial and fra¬ 
ternal duty.' The kingdoms of Germany and France were for ever se- 

5 rated> Y the proririCtfs of Gattf, between the Rhone and the Alps; .the 
buss and 5 the“ Rhine; Were aSwign^ With Italy, to t]^,imp£ml dig¬ 
nity liethafrfc* ^WJ^^rtitTbn hf hib sharps £praine and Arles, two 
rfleefib mid rifenririfry k!? ignttmA, ^efre’be&towfedqn the younger children ; 
and Ciewtell.hte bldeat son’w^ Aohtent'with thejealm of, I^y, the 
pw»er ii iMid^saffieieMt ’ ttttfls aohy of fe Roman emperor., On his death 
without ■Unyfribler isstie, the 1 2 Vafebrit throne Was disputed by his uncles 
atiAcottrifeg, ahdthepoj&i btioSt #»*ferUusly seized the occasion of 
judgntgthfe chdhis nndPmerits' of the candidates/ and of bestowing on 
thwmest Obsequibas/ or* ihO$t IIberitI,‘ the Imperial office of advocate of 
the Roman cKarisfr. 'The dregs of the CaribvfntIan race no longer exhi- 
bitedutny symptoms of virtue or power, and ' the ridiculous epithets of 
the hold; the ttamthfr'er, the fdt mid thb iimple, distinguished the tame 
and uniform features dip a' Crowd of kings alike deserving of oblivion. 
By the failure hf the collateral branches,, the whole inheritance devolved 
to Charles rim Fat/ the last emperor of his family; his insanity autho¬ 
rized the desertldn of Germany, Italy, and Prance: he was deposed in a 
diet, and ’solicited his daily bread from tbe rebels by whose contempt 
his lifts and liberty had been spared. ‘According to the measure of their 
force/the'governors, the bishops, and' the lords, usurped the fragments 
of the falling empire'; and some preference was shewn to the female or 
illegitimate blooa of Charlemagne. Of the greater part, the title and 
possession were alike doubtful, and the merit was adequate to the con¬ 
tracted scale of their dominions. Those who could appear with an ar¬ 
my at the gates' of i Rome Were crowned emperors in the Vatican, but 
their modesty waaiuote frequently satisfied with the appellation of kings 
of Italy; alia the whole telrtrt of seventy-four years may be deemed a 
vacancy, from the abdication of Charles the Fat to the establishment 
of Otho I. 


Otho (I) was of the noble race of tbe dukes of Saxony; and if he 
truly descended from Wittikind, the adversary and proselyte of Char¬ 
lemagne, the posterity of a vanquished people was exalted to reign over 
their conquerors.' His father Henry the Fowler was elected, by tbe 
suffrage of the nation, to save and institute the kingdom of Germany. 
Its limits (2) were enlarged on every side by his son, the first and 
greatest of the' Othos. A portion of Gaul, to the west of tbe Rhine, 
along the banks of the Mouse and the Moselle, was assigned to the Ger¬ 
mans, by whose blood and language it has been tinged since the time of 
Caesar aittd Tocitus. Between the Rhine, the Rhone, and the Alps, the 
successor* of Otho acquired a vain supremacy over the broken kingdoms 
of Burgundy arid Arles. In the north, Christianity was propagated by 
the awarded Otho, the conqueror and apostle of the Slavic nations of 
of the Elbe and Oder ; the marches of Brandenburg and Sleswiek were 
fortified with German colonies; and the king of Denmark, the dukes 
of Polasd and Bohemia, confessed themselves his tributary vassals. At 
the heed Of a victorious army, he passed the Alps, subdued the kingdom 
of Italy, delivered the pope, and for ever fixed the imperial crown in 
the name and nation of Germany. From that memorable era, two 


(1) lie tya* tbe son of-Otho, tbe son- of Lndolph, fn whose favour tbe duchy of saxony had 
been Instituted, A. D. 858, Kuotgerus, the biographer of a sr. Krone f Sfbliot. Bronaiihmus 
Catalog, toot- Hi. vet It p. SIS.), gives a splendid character of his famWy. Atavorum 'atavi 
usque Ad beminom memoriara otimes uoMlissimi j ituINa lu wntm srirpe tgeatns, W«HI» de- 
gener fee He reperiuir {spud Mruvium, Corp. Hist. German, p. 21 G). Yet Gvttdhug (lit Heo» 
nco Attcupe) to not satisfied of bis descent from wittifcind. 

(2) See the treatise of Coring!** (de Finthiw Imperil Germanic!, Fraocofbrt. 1680, iu quarto), 
be rejects the extravagant and improper tesla or tbe Kenfau and Cariovingnn empires, and 
disoussfis with mode ration tbe rights of Germany, tier vassals, and her neighbours. 
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maxims of public jurisprudence wem iatroduced by force anth ratified by 
time. 1. That the prince wbotwas elected in the German dit^ soqnu’ea 
from that instant ne subject kingdoms of Italy and Feme. 11. Bat 
that he might not legailyasmimethe titles uf emperor end-, Augustas, 
till he had received tha,<sro wn from the hands of the Homan pontiffifl) 
The Imperial dignity of Charlemagne was announced east by 

the alteration of his style; end instead of saluting hisfathem^ the Green 
emperors, he presumed to; adopt the more equal and famUiar- appella¬ 
tion of brother.f«) Perhaps in his connexion with Irene fc» aspired to 
the name of husband;. his embassy to Constantinoplespoke the language 
of peace and friendship, and might conceal a treaty of marriagftwith 
that ambitious princess, who had renounced the moat sacred duties of a 
mother. The nature, the duration, the probable consequences, afi each 
a union between two distant mid dissonant empires, it is impossible to 
conjecture: but the unanimous silence of the Latins may teach, us to 
suspect, that the report wan invented by the enemies of Irene, to charge 
her with the guilt of betraying the church and state to the strangers >of 
the weat,(S) The French ambassadors were the spectators, and had 
nearly been the vi time, of tho conspiracy of Nicephoros, ami the na¬ 
tional hatred, Constantinople was exasperated by the treason and sa- 
erdege of ancient Rome: a proverb, “ That the Franks were good 
“ friends and bad neighbours," was in. every one’s mouth / but it was 
dangerous to. pro volte a neighbour wlio might be tempted to reiterate, 
in the chgrtjh of St. Sophia, the ceremony of. bis imperial coronation. 
After a tedious journey of circuit and delay, the ambassador* of Nice* 
phorus found, him in his camp, on the banks of the river Sale; and 
Charlemagne affected to confound their vanity by displaying, in, a Fran¬ 
conian village, the pomp, or at least the pride, of the Byzantine pa- 
luce.(4). The Cheeks were successively led. through four haUs of audi¬ 
ence : in the first, they, were ready to fall prostrate^-before * splendid 
personage in a chair or state, till he informed them that he he was only 
a servant, the constable, or master of the horse of the emperor. The 
same mistake, and the same answer, were repeated in the apartments 
of the count palatine, the steward, and the chamberlain ; and their im- 

E alienee was gradually heightened, till the doom of the presence-chant¬ 
er were, thrown open, and they beheld the genuine monarch, on his 
throne, enriched with the foreign luxury which he despised, and en¬ 
circled with the love and reverence of his victorious chief* A treaty 
of peace, and*alliance was concluded between the two empires, and the 
limits of the east and west were defined by the right of present posses¬ 
sion. But, the Greeks (5) soon forgot this humiliating equality, or re¬ 
membered it only to hate the Barbarians by whom it was eqtorted. 
During the short union of virtue and power, they reapectfolly Saloted 
the augiut Charlemagne with the acclamations of batiieutf and'efnperor 
of the Romans. As soon as these qualities were separated in theporson 
of his pious son, the Byzantine letters were inscribed, “ To the king, 

(1) The power of custom forces me to number Coined I., aid Henry U the'fowlw, to the 
list of emperors, a title which was newer assumed by those kings of German*,' The tmlmvA, 
Mu tutor l, for Instance, are more scrupulous and correct, au« only reckon did pritttw who 
bare been crowned at Rome. '. 

(*> In vidian* tamen snsceuti, itominis. (C. P. imperttoribns so per hoc MdteiwnttbU|.ipagiik 
sunt pslntHi<iititot« eorum contumaciam... mitten do adfeos ifebras M^tionM, Cfrjfu epi»- 
tqljls fratttojees appeUando; (Egbihard, c. axvili. p. 128,), Perhaps ou theif account 
that, like Augustus, be affected some reluctance to receive the empire. 

(S) Tbeopbnue* speaks of tbe coronation and unction of CbarJrs, KppovXXos (Chronograph, 
p< 399.), and of Me treaty of mamtge with Irene (p. 4®.), which Is nnkuowa to tbeTatttus. 
Guilford relates his transaction* with dm .Greek empire (tom. ii, p. 448—488.). 

(4) Gallfordvery properly observes, that this pageant wain farce suitable to ehlldrtn only, 
bur that, it was indeed represented in the presence, sad for the benefit, of CbndteD «« a larger 
growth. 

(5) Compare, In the original texts collected by Pagi (torn. 111. A. 0 . 812.. no 7, A. O. -824. 
no. lb, Gc«h tbe contrast of Charlemagne and b)s suit: to the former* the ambawadori of Mi¬ 
chael (who were indeed disavowed), more sno. id rst lirigtik Cneck, laudes dixeruut, impu- 
torem eum «t,iw<\«a appelhuitcs j to the latter, vacate iinpeiatori Francarunv Ace. 
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“ or, 9 s be styles himself* the emperor of the Frepks end Lombards." 

both, power and -virtue were extinei^they despoiled Lewis *1. of 
ha hgc^itery title, «ui wi$ the barbarous upeltotttm of rex or rega, 
ttegr^ed.bim.amoim riwcrowri of. Latin princes. His. reply(l) is ex¬ 
pressive of hpiw^akn^^: he proves, with some leaguing that both in 
6»«^eil mi profane hwtory, the pa?ne of king is »ymnyamt» with the 
Greek jword : if, a* Constaptmople, it were assumed, in a more 
exclusive* ana t^periai staple, he claims $om has ancestors, and from the 
pope, ,e.j«« participation ofthe honours of thoRoman purple. The 
s^oe.oontroversy was revived in the reign of the Othps; and their am¬ 
bassador. describes,’ in lively colours, the insolence of the Byzantine 
eourt.(Sij . The.Greeks affected to despise the poverty and ignorance of 
the Franks, and Saxons; and in their last decline mused to prostitute 
ip the kings of (xeyimmy the title of Roman emperors. 

These., emperors^ in the election of the popes, continued to exercise 
the powers whkii had been assumed by the Gothic and Grecian princes; 
ana the importance of this prerogative increased with the temporal 
estatearui spiritual jurisdiction of tpe Roman church. In the Christian 
aristocracy, the principal members of the clergy still formed a senate to 
assist the administration, and to supply the vacancy, of the bishop, 
flume wap diyided into twenty-eight parishes, and each pariah was go¬ 
verned by a oardinal priest or presbyter, a title which, however common 
and modpst in its.origin, has aspired to emulate the purple of kings. 
Their number was enlarged by the association of the seven deacons of 
the most considerable hospitals, the seven palatine judges of the Batenin, 
and some dignitaries of the church, The ecclesiastical senate was di¬ 
rected by the seven cardinal-bishops of. the Roman proyioce, who were 
leas occupied in the superb dktcessesof Ostia, Porto, Velitree, Tusculum, 
Preeneste, 'fibur, and the Sabines, than by their weekly service in the 
Lateran, and their superior share in the honours and authority of the 
apostille see. On the death of the pope, these bishops recommended a 
successor to the suffrage of the college of cardinals,(3) and their choice 
was ratified or rejected by the applause or clamour of the Roman peo¬ 
ple. But the election was imperfect; nor could the pontiff be legally 
consecrated till the emperor, the advocate of the church, had graciously 
signified his approbation and consent. The royal commissioner ex¬ 
amined, on the spot, the form and freedom of the proceedings: nor was 
it, till after a previous scrutiny into the qualifications of the candidates, 
that ha accepted an oath of fidelity, and confirmed the donations which 
had successively enriched the patrimony of St. Peter. In the frequent 
schisms, the rival claims were submitted to the sentence of the em- 
perqr, and in a synod of bishops he presumed to judge, to condemn, and 
to punish, the crimes of a guilty pontiff. Otho 1. imposed a treaty on 
the jenate and people, who engaged to prefer the candidate most ac¬ 
ceptable to his majesty ;(4) his successors anticipated or prevented their 


(1) fie* the epistle in Paratipomeim, of the anonymous writer of Salerno. (Script, its), topi, 
if. Mkpit: fi. W3-S54. c, 95-107.) whom tyUOmua (4. D. 871. no. 51-71) mistook for 
Ercn«nn^t,‘wheM he transcribed'!! in his Annals. 

(Xj fjmp eniiri vn's, non imperatnrem id 1 ist Bam-Va aid lingua, sedob indignationem Fnya, 
id ert regtm noatril vogtiiat. Uutprapd. in LegM. id Script. Ital. tom. y. pats i, p. 4794 

wi 

august emperor of t^e /towiwV—qn« Inscriptlo secundum Qnecos peccaxria et temeraria'... 
infyferfiidrem lutfmunt, tinivirsaUin, Kapwtnorum, Augustum, magnum, roium, Nice- 


•f the Reman *—qwgj inscriptlo secundum Ortecos peccaxria et temeraria'... 
infifenfidrehf lutfmuiit, tinivirsaUin, itwMHortun, Augustum, magnum, toium, Nice- 
phorum. (p. «« ) ^ 

a the dHgin and progress of the title of cardinal mag he found in Tftomaasin; (ofs- 
ed*£glfae, tom. i. p. ttei J -l»8.i MutaMri, (Autiqirttat. Italia Medli jgvl, tom. vt. 


dissert. 1^1, p^ 
p«er »aniWh 


rij P, J$~»8*.}*qd Hlat. Belles. 5*5-347.} who accurately 

the, forms add changesof toe erettton. Thq c«rdic '' &j»hopa, so highly exalted by 
ntUmiS, are so nr to a level With the rest of the sticred college. 

■miter jor&utcs, nunquant se papaui electaros act ordinatnros, prater consensum et 


gild Moaheii 


. 545-3*7.} who accurately 


piCr Wit. msiiK »v • »VTS.i »i,v 

(4) Fifmiter jnroptes, nunquant se papain etectaros aat oroioamrot, prater consensum et 
elecflvneih'OJh'oiila et; Bill tat. (Ltutprand, lih. cl, c. 6. p. *7?.} This Important cones*, 
•ion may either supply or confirm the decree of the clergy and people of Koine, so fiercely 
rejected by Bafbnius, Pagt, and Mdrateii, (A, D. 961.) and so well defended and explained 
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choice; they bestowed the Soman benefice, like the bishoprics of 
Cologne or Bamberg, on their chancellors or preceptors: and Whatever 
might be the merit of a Frank or Saxon, his name sufficiently attests 
the interposition of foreign power. These acta of prerogative were 
most speciously excused by the vices of a popular election. The com¬ 
petitor who had been excluded by the cardinals, appealed to the pas¬ 
sions or avarice of the multitude: the Vatican ana the Lateran were 
stained with blood; and the most powerful senators, the marquises of 
Tuscany and the counts of Tusculum, held the apostoKc see in a long 
and disgraceful servitude. The Roman pontiffs, of the ninth and tenth 
centuries, were insulted,* imprisoned, and murdered, by their tyrants; 
and such was their indigence after the loss and usurpation of the eccle¬ 
siastical patrimonies, that they could neither support the state of a 
prince, nor exercise the charity of a priest.(l) The influence of two 
sister prostitutes, Marozia and Theodora, was founded on their wealth 
and beauty, their political and amorous intrigues: the most strenuous 
of their lovers was rewarded with the Roman mitre, and their reign(3) 
may have suggested to the darker ages(3) the fable(4) of a female 
uope.(£) The bas.ard son, the grandson, and the great grandson, of 
Marozia, a rare genealogy, were seated in the chair of St. Peter, and it 
was at the age of nineteen years that the second of these became the 
head of the Latin church. His youth and manhood were of a suitable 
complexion; and the nations of pilgrims could bear testimony to the 
charges that were urged against him in a Roman synod, and in the pre¬ 
sence of Otho the great. As John XU. had renounced the dress and 
decencies of his profession, the soldier may not perhaps be dishonoured 
by the wine which he drank, the blood that he spilt, the flames that he 
kindled, or the licentious pursuits of gaming and hunting. His open 
simony might be the consequence of distress; and his blasphemous in¬ 
vocation of Jupiter and Venus, if it be true, could not possibly be 
serious. But we read with some surprise, that the worthy grandson of 
Marozia lived in public adultery with the matrons of Rome, that the 
Lateran palace was turned into a school for prostitution, and that his 
rapes of virgins and widows had deterred the female pilgrims from 
visiting the tomb of St. Peter, lest, in the devout act they should be 


by St. Marc. (Abrtge, tom. it. p. 808—816. tom. Iv. p. 1167—1185.) Consult that historical 
critic, and the Annals of Maratori, for the election ana confirmation of each pone 

(1) The oppression and vices of the Roman church In the tenth century aTC strongly painted 
In the history and legation of Lmtprand; (see p. 440. 450. 471—476. 478, Ac ) and it is 
whimsical enough to observe Muratort tempering the invectives of Baronins against the popes. 
Rut these popes had been chosen, not by the cardinals, but by lay patrons. 

(S) 1'he time of pope Joan fpapissn Joanna) is placed somewhat eatlier than Theodora 
or Marozia; and the two years of her imaginary reign are forcibly inserted belaecn Leo IV. 
and Benedict lit. Hut the contemporary Anastasias indissolubly link) lhe death of Leo and 
the elevation of Benedict; (Itlico, mos, p. 247.) and the accurate chronology of Pip, M*<ra- 
tori, and Leibnitz, Axes both events to the year 85'. 

(5) The advocates for pope Joan produce one hundred and fifty witnesses, or rather echoes, 
of the fourteenth, fifteenth, and sixteenth centuries » bey bear testimony against themselves 
and the legend, by multiplying the proof that so curious a story must hate been repeated by 
writers of every description to whom It was known On those of the ninth and tenth cen¬ 
turies, the recent event would have flashed with a double force. Would I’hottns have spared 
such a reproach 1 Could Liutprand have missed such scandal 1 It is scarcely worth while to 
discuss the various readings of Martinus I’oiomis, Slgebert of Gemblours, or even MarUnu* 
Hcotus ; but a most palpable forgely it the passage of pope Joan, which bu been foisted into 
some MSS and editions of the Roman Anastasias. 

(4) n» false, it deserves that name; bnt l would not pitononnee it incredible. Suppose a 
famous French chevalier of onr own times to have been bora in Italy, and educated in the 
church, instead of the army. her merit or fortune might have raised her to St. Peter’s chair; 
her amours would have been natural; her delivery In the streets unlucky, hut not im¬ 
probable 

ffi) Till the Reformation, the tale was repeated and believed wlthcnt offence; and Joan's 
female statue long occupied her place among the popes in the ealbedra! of Sienna. (Pagi, 
Critica, tom Hi. p. 624—626 ) She has been annihilated by two learned Protestants, Blou- 
del and Bayle I'DicUomialre Critique, Papesse, Pot onus, JBiondcl) ; but tboir brethren were 
scandalized by this eituitabte and generous criticism. Spanbetm and Lenfaut attempt to 
save this poor engine of controversy; and even Mosbeim condescends to cherish some doubt 
and suspicion, (p. 289.) 
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violated by hta successor^ 1) The proteBtanta have dwelt with ma¬ 
licious pleasure on these characters of antichrist ; but to a philosophic 
eye, the vices of the clergy aro far leas dangerous than their virtues. 
After a long series of scandal, the apostolic see was reformed and exalted 
bj the austerity and zeal of Gregory VII. That ambitious monk do- 
voted his life to the execution of two projects. I. To fix in the college 
of cardinals the freedom and independence of election, and for ever to 
abolish the right or usurpation of the emperors and the Roman people. 
II. To bestow and resume the western empire as a fief or benefice(2) of 
the church, and to extend his temporal dominion over kings and king¬ 
doms of the earth. After a contest of fifty years, the first of these de¬ 
signs was accomplished by the firm support of the ecclesiastical order, 
w hose liberty was connected with that of their chief. But the second 
attempt, though it was crowned with some partial and apparent success, 
has been vigorously resisted by the secular power, and finally extin¬ 
guished by the improvement of human reason. 

In the revival of the empire of Rome, neither the bishop nor the peo¬ 
ple could bestow on Charlemagne or Ofcho, the provinces which were 
lost, as they had been won, by the chance of arms. But the Romans 
were free to choose a master for themselves : and the powers which had 
been delegated to the patrician, were irrevocably granted to the French 
and Saxon emperors ox the west. The broken records of the times (3) 
preserve some remembrance of their palace, their mint, their tribunal, 
then edicts, and the sword of justice, which, as late as the thirteenth 
century, was derived from Caesar to the protect of the city.(l) Between 
tiie arts of the popes and the violence of the people, this supremacy was 
curbed and annihilated. Content with the titles of emperor and Augus¬ 
tus, the successors of Charlemagne neglected to assert this local juris¬ 
diction. In the hour of prosperity, their ambition was diverted by more 
alluring objects ; and in the decoy ami division of the empire, they were 
oppressed by the defence of their hereditary provinces. Amidst the 
mins of Italy, the famous Marozia invited one of the usurpers to assume 
the cbaiacter of her third husband ; oml Hugh, King of Burgundy, was 
intiuduced by her fuctiou into the mole of Hadiian or c.istlo of St. 
Angelo, which commands the principal bridge and entrance of Homo. 
Her son by the first marriage, Alberic, was compelled to attend at the 
nuptial banquet; but his reluctant and ungraceful service was chastised 
w ith a blow by bis new father. The blow was productive of a rcvolu- 
tum. “ Romans,” exclaimed the youth, “ once you were the masters 
“ of the world, and these Burgundians the most abject of your slaves. 
“ They now reign, these voracious and brutal ..avages, and my Injury 
“is the commencement of your servitude.”!,.'.) The alarum-bell was 
nmg to arms in every quarter of the city ; the ltiuguudiaris retreated 
wuth haste and shame ; Marozia was imprisoned by her victorious son ; 
and Pin lnotlier, pope John XI., was reduced to the exercise of ids spi- 

O) Latemiense paUtiwn .... proatibnluiu meretiuum .... Tonis omnium gentium, 
nra-terqnam Koni.imnuni, absentia imilieimn, qua; sanctonon apnstolnrtiiii Ijiiiinaiirantli tpatil 
tirnent viseie, cum iiuiiiiulla* ante dies paucos, lumcandiejint conimpnas vidius. virgmea »« op- 
picynsw (Liutpraml, llat. lib. w. c. 6 p 471. hie the whole .iQ<ur o! John XU. p. 471 

- -*70 ) 

('■?) A new example of the mischief <»f equivocation 1# fa Vne/i. ) i rm fnnrangr, turn l p. 
M7, Ac ) whlrb the pope ronferr.<1 on ilie einp. tor Fr.-deiit I Mure the 1 aim word may 

any eitlin alojiil Hot, or a simple fa.our, an oli'iqatiou, (nr want (lie wind InetiJitU ) 
ste Schmidt, Hist ties Alh’inaiids. i< in in p. a'18 -H)H I'tellrl, a In. go chrouol<*i(iqui-, tom. 
i p HO. $06. 317* 324 420 470. 500. .705 509. Ate 

(5) Kim fhr hmnrj of llir cuipeiors tu (tome and Italy, see Aijnnius <tr Regno llalir, Opp. 
torn ii with the notes of basins, and the AmiaU of Muiainu, who mi*>i)t refer more distinctly 
to tl.r autnois ot I is "teat colleclh.ii. 

i )) seethe liisstri.tttint of Le lllanc at the end of his Treatise dVi Mmino.,. s* do I ranee, in 
ui.ii h in* prodnrr** some Homan coins of the I mu h . mpi n*r» 

(5} KomaiioMtm aliqioui'o ecrvl, cciliret iMiraumlmii*s, ltouumis iiiiiK'n-ni i . Humana! 

ii-I ns diqmt.is ad tai.uin esl stnlutum du.ta, ut im-iettiuim iiiam iinpeiio partatt (Milt- 
pi.iml, lih. in. c. 12 p 150 ) SlRomiis (lih vi p 400 ) positively ..tliruis Ihe renovation ot 
the (ousulship, but in the old unteis Alt/i-mu-. is mure Ireqiicntly si)U'd prmieps Ruma- 
n mil m 

Vox. III. C c 
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ritual functions. With the title of prince, Alberic possessed abovo 
twenty years the government of Rome, and he is said to have gratified 
the popular prejudice, by restoring the office, or at least the title, of 
consuls and tribunes. Ills son and heir Octavian assumed, with the 
pontificate, the name of John XII.: like his predecessor, he was pro¬ 
voked by the Lombard princes to seek, a deliverer for the church and 
republic; and the services of Otho were rewarded with the imperial 
dignity. But the Saxon was imperious, the Romans were impatient, 
the festival of the coronation was disturbed by the secret conflict of 
prerogative and freedom, and Otho commanded his sword-bearer not to 
stir from his person, lest he should be assaulted and murdered at the 
foot of the altar.(l) Before he repassed the Alps, the emperor chas¬ 
tised the revolt of the people, and the ingratitude of John XII. The 
pope was degraded in a synod ; the prefect was mounted on fln ass, 
whipped through the city, aud cast into a dungeon; thirteen of the 
most guilty were hanged, others were mutilated or banished; and this 
severe process was justified by the ancient laws of Theodosius and Jus¬ 
tinian. The voice of fame has Recused the second Otho of a perfidious 
and bloody act, the massacre of the senators, whom he had invited to 
his table under the fair semblance of hospitality and friendship.^) In 
the minority of his son Otho III., Rome made a bold attempt to shake 
off the Saxon yoke, and the consul Crescentius was the Brutus of the 
republic. From the condition of a subject and an exile, he twice rose 
to the command of the city, oppressed, expelled, and created, the popes, 
and formed a conspiracy for restor ng the authority of the Greek em¬ 
perors. In the fortress of St. Angelo, he maintained an obstinate siege, 
till the unfortunate consul was betrayed by a promise of safety: his 
body was suspended on a gibbet, and his head was exposed on the bat¬ 
tlements of the castle. By a reverse of fortune, Otlio, after separating 
his troops, was besieged three days, without food in his palace ; and a 
disgraceful escape saved him from the justice or fury of the Romans. 
The senator Ptolemy was the leader of the people, and the widow of 
Crescentius enjoyed the pleasure or the fame of revenging her husband 
l>y a poison which she administered to her imperial lover. It was the 
design of Otho III. to abandon the ruder countries of the north, to 
erect his throne in Italy, and to revive the institutions of the Roman 
monarchy. But his successors only once in their li\ es appeared on the 
banks of the Tiber, to receive their crown in the Vatican.(3) Their 
absence was contemptible, their presence odious and formidable. They 
descended from the Alps, at the head of their Barbarians, who were 
strangers and enemies to tho country ; and their transient visit was a 
scene of tumult and bloodsbed.(i) A faint remembrance of their an- , 
costers still tormented tho Romans; and they beheld with pious imlig-* 
nation the succession of Saxons, Franks, Swabians, and Bohemians, 
who usurped the purple and prerogatives of the (J esars. 

There is nothing perhaps more adverse to nature and reason, than to 
hold in obedience remote countries and foreign nations, in opiiositton to 
their inclination and interest. A torrent of Barbarians may pass over 
the earth, but an extensive empire must be supported bv a refined sys- 


(1) Ditmar, p. 354 apml St Ituiidt, tom. lii p. 439. 

(2) rim bloody team is dv-crlbrd in Leonine ver*e in the Pantheon of Godfrey of Viterbo 
(*«npt. (tal tom til p. 436, 137 ), «ho flourished towards the cud of the twellili chi tiny 
(Ryl)riclus, bibliot Lai in, mod. ft lulimi /Kvi, tom ill. » 69 edit. Mansi,); but ha evidence 
wiitcb Imposed on Sigimms, is reasonably suspected by Mmaton (A. mail, tom vm p. 177 > 

(3) ‘I he coronation oftitp enipuor, i ud some oiiglual cctcmouies or the tenth century, aie 
preserved in the Panegyric on llneng.irliis (Snipt Hal. tom n. pars 1 401-411 ), ilInsL,ite<J 
by the notes of Badnan, Valerius, and Leibnitz hiyouius has related the whole process „t 
the Homan expedition in good Latin, Iwt with some errors of time and fart (lib. vi p. 441 
—446 )■ 

(4) In a quarrel at the coronation of tonrad II. Monitor! takes leave lo oWrve—dovcatio 
ben essere hIIom, indiscipiinatl. harbaiiu, At« tuili t Tede&thi. inimJ to in vm p. 368. 
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tem of policy and oppression ; in the centre, an absolute power, prompt 
in action, and licit in resources; a swift and easy communication with 
the extreme parts: fortifications to chock the first effort of rebellion: a 
regular administration to protect and punish ; and a well-disciplined ar¬ 
my to inspire fear, withoutprovoicing discontent and despair. Far different 
was the situation of the German Caesars, who were ambitious to enslave 
the kingdom of Italy. Their patrimonial estates were stretched along 
the Rhine, or scattered in the provinces; but this ample domain was 
alienated by the imprudence or distress of successive princes; and their 
revenue from minute and vexatious prerogative, was scarcely sufficient 
for the maintenance of their household. Their troops were formed by 
the legal or voluntary service of their feudal vassals, who passed tho 
Alps with reluctance, assumed the licence of rapine and disorder, and ca¬ 
priciously deserted before the end of the campaign. Whole armies were 
swept away by the pestilential influence of the climate : the. survivors 
brought back the hones of their princes and nobles,(1) and the effects of 
their own intemperance were often imputed to the treachery and malice of 
the Italians, who rejoiced at least in the calamities of the Barbarians. 
This irregular tyranny might contend on equal terms with the petty 
tyrants of Italy ; nor can the people, or tho reador, be much interested 
in the event or the quarrel. But in the eleventh and twelfth centuries, 
the Lombards rekindled the flame of industry and freedom ; and the 
generous example was at length imitated by the republics of Tuscan^. 
In the Italian cities a municipal government had never been totally 
abolished; and their first privileges were granted by tho favour and 
policy of the emperors, who were desirous of erecting a plebeian barrier 
against the independence of the nobles. But their rapid progress, the 
daily extension of their power and pretensions, u ere founded on tho 
numbers and spirit of tnese rising communities.(2) Each city filled 
the measure of her diocess or district : the jurisdiction of the counts 
and bishops, of the marquises and counts, was banished from the land ; 
and the proudest nobles were persuaded or compelled to desert their 
solitary castles, and to embrace tho more honourable character of free¬ 
men and magistrates. The legislative authoiity was inherent in the 
general assembly; but the executive powers were intrusted to three 
consuls, annually chosen from the three orders of captains, vulvas - 
s»rs,(3) and commons, into which the republic was divided. Under the 
protection of equal law, the labours of commerce and agriculture were 
gradually revived; but the martial spirit of the Lombards was nourish¬ 
ed by the presence of danger; and as often as the bell was rung, or the 
standard (4) erected, the gates of the city poured forth a numerous and 
^utrepid band, whose zeal in their own cause was soon guided by the 
use and discipline of arms. At the foot of these popular ramparts, the 
pride iff the Caesars was overthrown ; and the invincible genius of li¬ 
berty prevailed over the two Frederics, the greatest princes of the 
middle age: the first, superior perhaps in military prowess; the second, 
who undoubtedly excelled in the softer accomplishments of peace and 
learning. 

(I) After boiling away tlie flesh. The caldrons for that purpose were a necessary piece of 
li.iveiling tiirnitiire , and a Herman who was using it for Ins brother, promised it to a friend, 
.ittei il should have been employed lor himself (Schmidt, tom iii. p. 423, 424.), 1 he same 
. 111 Hillr observes th.ll (he whole Saxon line was extinguished in itr.ly (tom I p. 440 ) 

(il) otho, bishop of Friuslngen, has left an important passage oil the Italian titles (lib, II, 
e. 13 inbuipt.It.il loin n p. 707-710 ) ; and the ilse, pi ogress, and government, of these 
lepiildics are perlcetl) lllnstrati d hv Mum ton (Intnpiitat. hat. Medn /t.vi, tom. Iv diaseit. 
4.i *'i2 p 1-073. Annul torn b~l<>). 

( 5 .) For these titles, see Selden (Titles of Honour, vnl. Iii parti p 4SS ), Oocansjf (Gloss. 

I .itln. torn. ii. p. 110 loin. vt. p 776.), and 6t. Marc (Abrt.ge Chrotiolognpie, tom ii. p. 
710 ) 

(i) iia Lombards invented and used the cararium, a standard planted on a car or waggon, 
drawn by a team of oxen (liucangc, tom. ii. p. 194,105. Mnrato, Antlqultat. tom. if. dis. 36. 
p. 4110—493.). 
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Ambitious of restoring the honours of the purple, Frederic I. invaded 
the republics of Lombardy, with the arts of a statesman, the valour of 
a soldier, and the cruelty of a tyrant. The recent discovery of the 
l’ondects had renewed a science most favourable to despotism; and his 
venal advocates proclaimed the emperor the absolute master of the lives 
and properties of his subjects. His royal prerogatives, in a less odious 
sense, were acknowledged in the diet of Roncaglia; and the revenue of 
Italy was fixed at thirty thousand pounds of silver,(l) which were mul¬ 
tiplied to an indefinite demand, by the rapine of the fiscal officers. The 
obstinate cities were reduced by the terror or force of his arms; his 
captives were delivered to the executioner, or shot from his militaiy en¬ 
gines ; and, after the siege and surrender of Milan, the buildings of that 
stately capital were rased to the ground ; three hundred hostages were 
sent into Germany, and the inhabitants were dispersed in four villages, 
under the yoke of the inflexible conqueror.(S) But Milan soon rose 
from her ashes; and the league of Lombardy was cemented by distress: 
their cause was espoused by Venice, Pope Alexander III., and the Greek 
emperor: the fabric of oppression was overturned in a day; and in 
the treaty of Constance, Frederic subscribed, with some reservations, 
the freedom of four-and-twenty cities. His grandson contended with 
their vigour and maturity ; but Frederic 11.(3) was endowed with some 
personal and peculiar advantages. His birth and education recom¬ 
mended him to the Italians ; and in the implacable discord of the two 
factions, the Ghibelins were attached to the emperor, while the Guelfs 
displayed the banner of liberty and the > hurch. The court of Rome had 
slumbered, when his father Henry VI. was permitted to unite with the 
empire the kingdoms of Naples and Sicily ; and from these hereditary 
realms, the son derived an ample and ready supply of troops and trea¬ 
sure. Yet Frederic II. was finally oppressed by the arms of the Lom¬ 
bards and the thunders of the Vatican; his kingdom was given to a 
stranger, and the last of his family was beheaded at Naples on a public 
scaffold. During sixty years, no emperor appeared in Italy, and the 
name was remembered only by the ignominious sale of tlio last relics of 
sovereignty. 

The Barbarian conquerors of th* west were pleased to decorate tbeir 
chief with the title of emperor; but it was not their design to invest 
him with tho despotism of Constantine and Justinian. The persons of 
the Germans were free, their conquests were their own, and their na¬ 
tional character was animated by a spirit which scorned the servile 
jurisprudence of the new or the ancient Roman. It would have been a 
vain and dangerous attempt to impose a monarch on the armed free¬ 
men, who were impatient of a magistrate; on the bold, who refused to 
obey; on the powerful, who aspired to command. The empire of 
Charlemagne and Otho was distributed among the dukes of the nations 
or provinces, the counts of the smaller districts, and the margraves of 
the marches or frontiers, who all united the civil and military authority 
as it had been delegated to tho lieutenants of the first C'sosars. The 
Roman governors who, for tho most part, were soldiers of fortune, 
seduced their mercenary legions, assumed the imperial purple, and 
either failed or succeeded in their revolt, without wounding the power 
and unity of government. If the dukes, margraves, and counts, of 
Germany were less audacious iu their claims, the consequences of their 
success were more'lasting and pernicious to the state. Instead of aiming 
at the supreme rank, they silently laboured to establish and appropriate 

(1) Gunther Liinmnus, Ith. viH 58-1, et seq apnd Schmidt, tom. ill. p 390 

(2) Suing imperator farietu mam Urmavit tit pctrani. ; Bnc.nd. Ue kxcidlo Mediotanl, 
Script leal. tom. vi. p. 9170 l Ins volume o( Mui.uon cmitrtiin Hie ongtnah of the history 
nl Frederic I. which must he compared with due regard to the circumstances and prejudices 
of each German or Lombard wruer. 

(3) For the history of Frederic II and the house of Swabia at Naples, see Glannone, 
Utoit.i civile, tom u. lib xiv-xix 
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their provincial independence. Their ambition were seconded by the 
weight of their estates and vassals, their mutual example and support, 
the common interest of the subordinate nobility, the change of princes 
and families, the minorities of Otho III. and Henry IV., the ambition 
of the popes, and the vain pursuits of the fugitive crowns of Italy and 
Home. All the attributes of regal and territorial jurisdiction were 
gradually usurped by the commanders of the provinces; the right of 
peace and war, of life and death, of coinage and taxation, of foreign 
alliance and domestic economy. Whatever had been seized by violence, 
was ratified by favour or distress, was granted as the price of a doubtful 
vote or a voluntary service ; whatever had been granted to one, could 
not, without injury, be denied to his successor or equal; ami every act 
of loyal or temporary possession was insensibly moulded into the consti¬ 
tution of the Germanic kingdom. In every province, the visible pre¬ 
sence of the duke or count was interposed between the throne and the 
nobles ; the subjects of the law became the vassals of a private chief; 
and the standard, which he received from his sovereign, was often raised 
against him in the field. The temporal power of the clergy was cherish¬ 
ed and exalted by the superstition or policy of the Curlovingitin and 
Saxon dynasties, who blindly depended on tlieir moderation and fidelity; 
and the bishopries of Germany were made equal in extent and privilege, 
superior in wealth and population, to the most ample states of the mili¬ 
tary order. As long as the emperors retained the prerogative of be¬ 
stow ing on every vacancy these ecclesiastic and secular benefices, tlfeir 
cause was maintained by the gratitude or ambition of their friends and 
favourites. But in the quarrel of the investituies, they were deprived 
of their influence over the episcopal chapters ; the freedom of election 
was restored, and the sovereign was reduced, by a solemn mockery, to 
It is //; st pi ayc>s, the recommendation, once in his reign, to a single pre¬ 
bend in each church. The secular governors, instead of being recalled 
at the will of a superior, could be degraded only by the sentence of their 
peers. In the first age of the monarchy, the appointment of the son 
to the duchy or county of his father, was solicited as a favour ; it was 
gradually obtained as a custom, and extorted as aright: the lineal succes¬ 
sion was often extended to the collateral or female branches; the states 
of the empire (their popular, and at length their legal appellation) were 
divided and alienated by testament and sale; and all idea of a pub¬ 
lic trust was lost in that of a private and perpetual inheiitance. The 
emperor could not even be enriched by the casualties of forfeiture and 
extinction: within the term of a year, ho was obliged to dispose of the 
vacant fief, and in the choice of tho candidate, it was his duty to consult 
either the general or the provincial diet. 

After the death of Frederic 11. Germany was left a monster with a 
bundled heads. A crowd of princes and prelates disputed the ruins of 
the empire; tho lords of the innumerable castles w ere less prone to obey, 
than to imitate, their superiors ; and accord>ng to the measure of their 
strength, their incessant hostilities received the names of conquest or 
robbery. Such anarchy was the inevitable consequence of the laws 
and manners of Europe; and the kingdoms of France and Italy were 
bluvered into fragments by the violence of tho same tempest. But the 
Italian cities and the French vassals were divided and destroyed, vvhild 
the union of the Germans had produced, under the name of an empire, 
a great system of a federative republic. In the frequent, and at last 
the perpetual, institution of diets, a national spirit was kept alive, and 
the powers of a common legislature are still exercised by the toreo 
branches or colleges of the electors, the princes, and the free and im¬ 
perial cities of Germany. I. Seven of the most powerful feudatories 
w'ere permitted to assume, with a distinguished name and rank, the ex¬ 
clusive privilege of choosing the Homan emperor ; and these electors 
were the king of Bohemia, the duke of Saxony, the margrave of Bran- 
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denburgh, the count palatine of the Rhine, and the three archbishops 
of Mentz, of Treves, and of Cologne. II. The college of princes and 
prelates purged themselves of a promiscuous multitude: they reduced to 
four representative votes, the long series of independent counts, and ex¬ 
cluded the nobles or equestrian order, sixty thousand of whom, as in the 
Polish diets, had appeared on horseback in the field of election. III. 
The pride of birth and dominion, of the sword and the mitre, wisely- 
adopted the commons as the third branch of the legislature, mid, in the 
progress of society, they were introduced about the same era into the 
national assemblies of France, England, and Germany. The Hanseatic 
league commanded the trade and navigation of the north : the con¬ 
federates of the Rhino secured the peace and intercourse of the inland 
country : the influence of the cities has been adequate to their wealth 
and policy, and their negative still invalidates the acts of the two su¬ 
perior colleges of electors and princes.(l) 

It is in the fourteenth century, that we may view in the strongest 
light the state and contrast of the Roman empire of Germany, which 
no longer held, except on the borders of the Rhine and Danube, a 
single province of Trajan or Constantine. Their unworthy successors 
wore the counts of Hapshurg, of Nassau, of Luxcmburgh, and of 
Schvvartzenburgh: the emperor Henry VII. procured for his son the 
flow'll of Bohemia, and his grandson Charles IV. was horn among a 
people, strange and barbarous in tiio estimation of tho Germans theni- 
bch es.(y) After tin* excommunication of Lewris of Bavaria, he received 
the gift or promise uf the vacant enqire from the Roman pontiffs, who, 
in the exile and captivity of Avignon, affected the dominion of the earth. 
The death of his competitors united the electoral college, and Charles 
was unanimously saluted king of the Romans, and futuro emperor: a 
title which in the same age was prostituted to the Caesars of Germany 
and Greece. The German emperor was no more than the elective arid 
impotent magistrate of an aristocracy of princes, who had not left him 
a village that he might call his own. His hebt prerogative was the 
right of presiding and proposing in tho national senate, which was con¬ 
vened at his summons; and his native kingdom of Bohemia, less opu¬ 
lent tli,in tho adjacent city of Nuremburg was the firmest seat of his 
power and the richest source of lus revenue. The army with which ho 
passed the Alps consisted of three hundred horse. In the cathedral of 
St. Ambrose, Charles was crowned with the iron crown, which tradition 
ascribed to the Lombard monarchy ; but lie was admitted only with a 
peaceful train; the gates of tlio city were shut upon him; and the 
king of Italy was held a captive by tho arms of the Visconti, whom lie 
confirmed in the sovereignty of Milan, In the Vatican lie was again 
crowned with tho golthu crown of the empire; but, in obedience to a 
secret treaty, the Roman emperor immediately wit/ulrew, without re¬ 
posing a single riight, within the walls of Rome. The eloquent Pe- 
lrarclr,(S) whose fancy revived the visionary glories of the Capitol, do- 


(\ ) in the linmenie labyrinth of the jus puhlham of (.eimany I must either quote out 
wilier or a thousand , and I had rtilhei trust to one faithful guide, than transcribe, on credit, 
ii multitude nl names and passage*. That guide is M. Pleftel, the authoi of the best legal and 
constitutional history that I know ol any uiiiutiy (N’oiivel libretto Cliroiiologiqnede I'HUtoiru 
et dn Hi oil TithUe d’Allemagne, Pans, t77<>, " vols hi lto ) Hi. It arning mid judgment have 
discerned the most interesting fattx, his simple Inevity t output's thrni hi a narrow spate , 
ins chronological order dislubutes them tmdei the propel dates, and an elaborate index <ol 
Jetts them nndci thur rrspeilive heads lo this ivoik, in a less perfect “late, llr. Koberfsou 
was gratefully fudehted tor that masreih shelf h which traces even the modern changes oi the 
UeriiiJiuc body. The Corpus Historic Gcimnnica'of Minima has hern iihealxe consulted, 
the more list fully, as that huge compilation is lortitled in eterj page with the oil^mal texts. 

( 2 ) Vet ]‘i’> umallif, l barb’s IV. must not he cousidciril as a Ua,i> ulan. Allei hiseduia- 
Iioii at Vans, he reentered the use of .lie lloheitnan, his native, idiom , and the tuipeior 
< omened and wiote with equal la< llitv in rrencli, I atm, Italian, and Ceinian (Smivnix, 
p fil.V, idC 1 Petrarch always icpiesents Inin as a polite and harned pmue. 

( 1 ) Insides the tieiman ami Italian histoiiaus, the evpidition of Charles IV is painted m 
lively and original colours in the curious Mcwoiies sur la Vie de Petrarqur, tom. tu p oTV.— 
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plores and. upbraids the ignominious flight of the Bohemian; and even 
lub contemporaries could observe, that the sole exercise of his autho¬ 
rity -was in the lucrative sale of privileges and titles. The gold of 
Italy secured the electiou of his son; but such was the shameful poverty 
of the Roman emperor, that his person was arrested by a butcher in 
the streets of Worms, and was detained in the public inn, as a pledge 
or hostage for the payment of his expenses. 

From this humiliating scene, let us turn to the apparent majesty of 
the same Charles in the diets of the empire. The golden bull, which 
fixes the Germanic constitution, is promulgated in the style of a sove¬ 
reign and legislator. A hundred princes bowed before his throne, and 
exalted their own dignity by the voluntary honours which they yielded 
to their chief or minister. At the royal banquet, the hereditary great 
officers, the seven electors, who in rank and title were equal to kings, 
performed their solemn and domestic service of the palace. The seals 
of the triple kingdom were borne in state by the archbishops of Mentz, 
Cologne, and Treves, the perpetual arch-chancellors of Germany, Italy, 
and Arles. The great marshal, on horseback, exercised his function 
with a silver measure of oats, winch he emptied on the ground, and 
immediately dismounted to regulate the order of the guests. The great 
steward, the count palatine of the Rhine, placed the dishes on the table. 
The great chamberlain, tho margrave of Brandenburg, presented, after 
the repast, tho golden cw er and basin, to wash. The king of Bohemia, 
as great cupbearer, was represented by the emperor’s brother, the duke 
of Luxenhurgh and Brabant; and the procession was closed by tho 
great huntsman, who introduced a boar and a stag, with a loud chorus 
of horns and hounds.(l) Nor was the supremacy of the emperor con¬ 
fined to Germany alone ; the hereditary monarchs of Europe confessed 
the pre-eminence of his rank and dignity; he was the first of the Chris¬ 
tian princes, the temporal head of the great republic of the west :(y) 
to his person the title of majesty was long appropriated ; and he dis¬ 
puted with the pope the sublime prerogative of creating kings and as¬ 
sembling councils. The oracle of the civil law, the learned Bartolus, 
was a pensioner of Charles IV. and his school resounded with the doc¬ 
trine, that the Roman emperor was the rightful sovereign of the earth, 
from the rising to the setting sun. The contrary opinion was con¬ 
demned, not as an error, but as a heresy, since even the gospel had 
pronounced, “ And there went forth a decree from Caesar Augustus, 
“ that all the world should be taxed”.(.‘i) 

If we annihilate the interval of time and space between Augustus 
and Charles, strong and striking will be the contrast between the two 
Csesars . the Bohemian, who concealed his weakness under the mask 
of ostentation, and the Roman, who disguised his strength under the 
semblance of modesty. At the head of his victorious legions, in hia 
reign over the sea and land, from the Nile and Euphrates to the At¬ 
lantic ocean, Augustus professed himself tho servant of the state and 
the equal of his fellow-citizens. The conqueror of Rome and her pro¬ 
vinces assumed the popular and legal form of a censor, a consul, and a 
tribune. His will was the law of mankind, but in the declaration of 
his laws he borrowed the voice of the senate and people; and, from 
their decrees, their master accepted and renewed his temporary com¬ 
mission to administer to the republic. In his dress, his domestics,(f) 


430 by the abbfc de Sadi’, whose prolixity Iim never been blamed by hiiv leader of taste and 
(.iii .osli) 

(1) See tie whole ceremony In Miuvius, p. GSTl 

(yj 1 be n public of Pm ope, with the pope and emperor at it- Jiea<‘«, w ,» nevei rrpre- 
s< n'ed with more dignity than In the council of Constance .Si. Lent.nil’s lllstoiv of that 
assembly. 

(,=5 1 (iMvuin, Origiues June t hills, p 10b 

(4) Six thousand uinx Inivr been discovered of the slaves and lieedmen of Au?ii«tne abd 
Livia. So minute was tlie division of ollitc, that one slave wag appointed to weigh the wool 
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his titles, in all the offices of social life, Augustus maintained the cha¬ 
racter of a private Roman: and his most artful flatterers respected the 
secret of his absolute and perpetual monarchy. 


CHAP. L. 

Description of Arabia and its inhabitants .— Birth, iharacter, and doo - 
trine, of Mahomet.—He preaches at Mecca.—-Flies to Medina.—Pt o. 
pagates his religion by the sword .— Voluntary or reluctant submission 
of the Arabs.—Hit death and successors.—'the claims and fortunes of 
Alt and his descendants. 

After pursuing above six hundred years the fleeting Cfonars of Con¬ 
stantinople and Germany, I now descend, in the reign of fleraclius, on 
the eastern borders of the Greek monarchy. While the state was ex¬ 
hausted by the Persian war, and the church was distracted by the Nes- 
torian and Monophysite sects, Mahomet, with the sword in one hand 
and the Koran in the other, erected his throne on the ruins of Chris¬ 
tianity and of Romo. The genius of tho Arabian prophet, the manners 
of his nation, and the spirit of his religion, involve the causes of the 
decline and fall of the eastern empire ; and our eyes are curiously in¬ 
tent on one of tlie most memorable < evolutions which have impressed a 
new and lasting character on tho nat ins of tho globe.(l) 

In the vacant space between Persia, Syria, Egypt, and Ethiopia, 
the Arabian pcninsula(9) may be conceived as a triangle of spacious 
but irregular dimensions. From the northern point of Beles (3) on 
the Euphrates, a line of fifteen hundred miles is terminated by the 
straits of Babelmandel and the land of frankincenso. About half 
this length may be allowed for the middle breadth from east to 
west, from llassora to Suez, from the Persian gulph to the Red 
Sea.(t) The Bides of the triangle are gradually enlarged, and tho 
southern basis presents a front of a thousand miles to tho Indian ocean. 

wlucli was spun by the empress’* maids, another for the care of her lap do;, &c. (failure 
Sepoli luale, Act. by Uiancbmi Extract of Ins work, in the BiblioLliequc ltalique, tom iv. |>. 
175. His Floye, liy rontencllc, torn, w. p. 35G ) But these servants were of the same lank, 
and possibly no, more numerous than those of I'ollio or Lentulus They only prove the gene¬ 
ral riches of the city. 

(1) As hi tins amt the following chapter I shall display much /liable learning, 1 must pro 
fess my total ignorance of tho oriental tongues, and my gratitude to the learned intripreieis, 
who have transfused their si icnce into the I atlo, French, and English languages. I heir lob 
lemons, versions, and histories, I shall occasionally notice. 

(2) rhe gen^raphirs ol Ai.ilna maybe di wiled into three classes—1 (he fir, i A c mil 
Latins, whose progressive knowledge may be traced In Agatharcldcs, fcli Man If. bn», in 
Hudson, fieograph. Minor tom. I ) Diodorus Mrulni, from. I. lib. il p. 159—in"? !i’> lii p. 
till — 21G. edit. Wesselmg) Suabo, (lib. xxl. p 1112—1114. from Fiaioslhenes, p 11.. -1132. 
Ironi Arternldoias) Dion v sms. (Fencgesis, l >27- SH.£> ) i’linp, (Hist Nattir. 5 12. n ) anil 
1'lolemy (liescript et l.ilml.t frtniiiii, In Hudson, tom. tit.) 2. 'lie .ih/fiti ui'tr ,, wins 
have treated the suhjett with the real of patriotism ot devotion the extras of I’ocotk |>e. 
i linen Hist Aiahuin, p 12.) -1 2H ) from the tlengraphy of theShenl al l-.diiv. lender us still 
more iliss,ul\lied with tile veistnn or aliudgineiit (p 21—27 41 5C 108, 6c 112, &C ) which 
the M.tiunites have published under the absurd title of Oengraplua Xnlin iims , (Fans, KUO ) 
but the Latin and French Irauslators, Craves, (in Hudson, tom. in ) and U.ill.unl, (Voyage tie 
la Palestine par la Roqne, p 265—518.) have opened to us the Arabic ol Abnlleda, the moat 
iopiotts and «orrecFaccomit of the peninsula, vhuh may be enriched, however, from tlie 
llililioihequr Orirutale of D'llerlielot, p. 120 et alibi passim. 1. toe Euinpean truvelUrs, 
among whom Shaw (p 438—455 ) and Niebuhr (Description, 1773, Visages, tom. » 177n ) 
deserve an bonouulile distnirtinii. bust lung (Oeographie par Bel llijcr. turn vill p 4ib—510.; 
has eomplVd wltli judgment , and d’Anvilk’s Maps (Dilus Vetenbiis Notus, and Ire P.utie 
do I'Asie) should lie In fore tlie rtatlet with his (.’eogr.iphio Ancieniie, tom il p. 208 -231. 

(3) Alnilfed. Hescnpt Aubw, p 1 D’Anville, I’Lliphrate et le Tigie, p. 12, 20. It was 
in this pkuc, the paradise or gaiileii ol a satinp, that Xenophon and the Cieeks hist passed 
the hnpli rates. (AnahiMs, lib i c 10 p. 29 edit Wells.) 

|4) Keland has pruvri), ailh much snpeiflnoiis harnuig. 1 That our lied sea (Ihc Ai.ildan 
gull) is no more than a pait of the Am, tlie l ptiRpn 0a\a.in / ot tlie ancients, whu li 

was extruded to the mdelinlle space of the Indian ot <411 *• That the synonymous winds 

r t v0,)i< aitho'h, alluded to the colour of the blacks or negroes (Dissert. Mist ell. tom I. p. 
51)1—617 ) 
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The entire surface of the peninsula exceeds in a fourfold proportion 
that of Germany or France ; but the far greater part hna been justly 
stigmatized with the epithets of the stony and the sandy . Even the 
wilds of Tartary are decked by the hand of nature with lofty trees and 
luxuriant herbage; and the lonesome traveller derives a sort of comfort 
and society from the presence of vegetable life. But in the dreary waste 
of Arabia, a boundless level of sand is intersected by sharp and naked 
mountains, and the face of the desert, without shade or shelter, is 
scorched by the direct and intense rays of a tropical sun. Instead of 
refreshing breezes, the winds, particularly from the south-west, diffuse a 
noxious and even deadly vapour ; the hillocks of sand, which they alter¬ 
nately raise uud scatter, are compared to the billows of the ocean, and 
whole caravans, whole armies, have been lost and buried in the whirl¬ 
wind. The common benefits of water are an object of desire and con¬ 
test ; and such is the scarcity of wood, that some art is requisite to pre¬ 
serve and propagate the element of fire. Arabia is destitute of nav ig,i- 
ble rivers, which fertilize the soil, and convey its produce to the adjacent 
regions: the torrents that fall from the hills are imbibed by the thirsty 
earth: the rare and hardy plants, the tamarind or the acacia, that 
strike their roots into the clefts of the rocks, are nourished by the dews 
of the night; a scanty supply of rain ia collected in cisterns and aque¬ 
ducts ; the wells and springs are the secret treasure of the desert; and 
the pilgrim of Mccca,(l) after many a dry and sultry march, is dis¬ 
gusted hy the taste of the waters, which have rolled over a bfed of sul¬ 
phur or salt. Such is the general and genuine picture of the climate of 
Arabia. The experience of evil enhances the value of any local or par¬ 
tial enjoyments. A shady grove, a green pasture, a stream of fresh 
water, are sufficient to attract a colony of sedentary Arabs to the fortu¬ 
nate spots which can afford food and refreshment to themselves and 
their cattle, and which encourage their industry in the cultivation of the 
palm-tree and the vine. The high lands that border on the Indian 
ocean are distinguished hy their superior plenty of wood and water ; 
the air is more temperate, the fruits are more delicious, the animals and 
the human race more numerous : the fertility of the soil invites and re¬ 
wards the toil of the husbandman; and the peculiar gifts of frankin¬ 
cense (2) and coffee have attracted in different ages the merchants of 
the world. If it he compared with the rest of the peninsula, this se¬ 
questered region may truly deserve the appellation of the happy : and 
the splendid colouring of fancy and fiction has been suggested by con¬ 
trast and countenanced by distance. It was for this earthly paradise 
that nature had reserved her choicest favours and her most curious 
workmanship : the incompatible blessings of luxury and innocence were 
ascribed to the natives: the soil was impregnated with gold (3) and 
penis, and both the land and sea were taught to exhale the odours of 
aromatic sweets. This division of the sandy, the stony, and the happy, 
so familiar to the Greeks and Latins, is unknown to the Arabians them- 
selves: and it is singular enough, that a country, whose language and 
inhabitants have ever been the same, should scarcely retain a vestige of 
its .indent geography. Tho maritime districts of liuhrem and Oman 
are opposite to the realm of Persia. The kingdom of Yemen displays 

fl) I ft the thirty day* or stations, between Cairo and Metci, there arc fifteen destitute <>f 
good water. See the route of the Hadjees, in .Shaw's travels, |> 477 

(2) Ihe aromatics,especially the thus 01 IranhiiiLeuse, ul Aiabu, occupy the tweltih hook 
of Pliny. Our great poet (Paradise tost, lib tv ) introduces, in a simile, the spay otlunis 
that tup blown by the noith-cast wind iroui the .Sabauin toast — 

-Many a league, 

Pleas'd with the grateful scent, old Ocean iPipes 
(Plin Hist Main., xtl 42.) 

(3) Agathatcides attlrms, that lumps of pure gold were found, m>m the n/t «t an olive to 
that of a nnt, that iron was mice, and silver ten Uiiil* the value of gold (dt Marl Ituliro, 

f bO 5 These real or imaginary treasures are vanished, ajnl no yoJd lumts arc at present 
uuwn in Arabia (Niebuhr, Description, p 124.,). 
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the limits* or at least the situation, of Arabia Felix: the name of Neged 
is extended over the inland space; and the birth of Mahomet has illus¬ 
trated the province of flejaz along the coast of the lied sea.(l) 

The measure of population is regulated by the means of subsistence; 
and the inhabitants of this vast peninsula might be outnumbered by the 
subjects of a fertile and industrious province. Along the shores of the 
Persian gulf, of the ocean, and even of the Red sea, the Iethyophagi ,(2) 
or fish-eaters, continued to wander in quest of their precarious food. 
In this primitive and abject state, which ill deserves the name of so¬ 
ciety, the human brute, without art or laws, almost without sense or 
language, is poorly distinguished from tho rest of the animal creation. 
Generations and ages might roll away in silent oblivion, and the help¬ 
less savage was restrained from multiplying his race, by the wants and 
pursuits which confined his existence to the narrow margin of the sea- 
coast. But at an early period of antiquity the great body of the Arabs 
had emerged from this scene of misery ; and as the naked wilderness 
could not maintain a people of hunters, they rose at once to the more 
secure and plentiful condition of the pastoral life. The same life is 
uniformly pursued bp the roving tribes of the desert, and in the portrait 
of the modern Jiedoweent, we may trace the features of their ances¬ 
tors,^) who, in the age of Moses or Mahomet dwelt under similar tent9, 
and conducted their horses, and CAmels, und sheep, to the same springs 
and tho same pastures. Our toil is lessened, and our wealth is in¬ 
creased, by our dominion over the useful animals: and the Arabian 
shepherd had acquired the absolute possession of a faithful friend and a 
laborious slav’e.(i) Arabia, in tho opinion of the naturalist, is the ge¬ 
nuine and original country of the horse; the climate most propitious, 
not indeed to the size, but to the spirit and swiftness, of that generous 
animal. The merit of the Barb, the Spanish, and the English breed, is 
derived from a mixture of Arabian blood ;(.$) the Bedoweens preserve, 
with superstitious care, the honours and the memory of the purest 
race; the males are sold at a high price, but the females are seldom 
alienated ; and the birth of a noble foal was esteemed among the tribes 
as a subject of joy and mutual congratulation. These horses are edu¬ 
cated in the tents, among the children of the Arabs, with a tender fa¬ 
miliarity, which trains them in the habits of gentleness and attachment. 
They nro accustomed only to walk and to gallop: their sensations are 
not blunted by the incessant abuse of the spur and the whip: their 
powers are reserved for the moments of flight and pursuit; but no 
sooner do they feel the touch of the hand or the stirrup, than they dart 
away with the swiftness of the wind; and if their friend l>e dismounted 
in the rapid career, they instantly stop till he has recovered his seat. In 
the sands of Africa and Arabia, the camel is a sacred and precious gift 


(1) Consult, peruse, am) study, tlie .Specimen lllstona Arabutn of Pocnck I (Oxoii. 1650, 
in lio ) The Unity pages of text and version are extracted tioni the Dynasties ot Giegoiy 
Abiilphaiat'ius, which Pocock afterward tianslated (oxun. 1663, in 4to ): the thru hundred 
ami fifty-eight notes from a classic and original work on the Arabian antiquities. 

(2) Arii.ni lemarks the Icthyophagi of the coast of Hejar (Periplus Maris Erytliraji, p 12 ), 
am) beyond Aden (p. 15). It seems probable that the shores of the Red sea (in the largest 
sense) were occupied by these savages in tbe time, perhaps, of Cyrns ; but i can hardly he* 
liuve that any cannibals were left among tbe savages In the reigu of Justinian (Procop. de Hell. 
Persic lib. i c. 19 ) 

(3) bee tbe Specimen Historic Aiabuni of Porork, p. 2. 5. 80, &c Tbe journey of SJ. 
d’Arvieux, hi 1664, to the canlp of the emir of mount Carmel (Voyage de la Palestine, Am* 
sterdaui, 1718.), exhibits a pleating and original picture of tbe life ot the Bedoweens, which 
wuy he Illustrated from hiebnbr (Description de 1'Arable, p. .527—544.) end Volqey (tom. i. 
p. 3-15-585 ), the last and most jiidu ioiis of our Syrian travellers. 

(4) Read (it is no unpleasant task) tbe incomparable articles of tbe horse and the itimel, 
in the Natural History of 51 de. Liulfon. 

(5) For the Arabian horses, see il’Arvieux (p 159-173) and Niebuhr (p. 142—144). At 
the end of the thirteenth ceuim y, the horses of Nagetl were esteemed sure fooled, those of 
Yemen strong and serviceable, those of Hejai most noble, lire horses of Europe, the tenth 
and lust rlais, wore generally despised, as having too much body and too Rule spirit (d'Hcr- 
iielot, liihhot. Orient, p. 359.) : their strength was requisite to bear the weight of the knight 
and his armour. 
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That strong and patient beast of burthen can perform, without eating 
and drinking, a journey of several days ; and a reservoir of fresh water 
is preserved in a large bag, a fifth stomach of the animal, whose body is 
imprinted with the marks of servitude : the larger breed is capable of 
transporting a weight of a thousand pounds; and the dromedary, of a 
lighter and more active frame, outstrips the fleetest courser in the nice. 
Alive or dead, almost every part of the camel is serviceable to man : her 
milk is plentiful and nutritious : the younger and tender flesh has the 
taste of veal :(1) a valuable salt is extracted from the urine: the dung 
supplies tho deficiency of fuel; and the long hair, which falls each 
year and is renewed, is coarsely manufactured into the garments, the 
furniture, and the tents, of the Bedoweenu. In the rainy seasons they 
consume the rare and insufficient herbage of the desert: during the 
heats of summer and the scarcity of winter, they remove their encamp¬ 
ments to the sea-coast, the hills of Yemen, or tho neighbourhood of the 
Euphrates, and have often extorted the dangerous licence of visiting 
the banks of the Nile, and the villages of Syria and Palestine. The life 
of a wandering Arab is a life of danger and distress ; and though some¬ 
times, by rapine or exchange, he may appropriate the fruits of industry, 
a private citizen in Europe is in the possession of more solid and pleas¬ 
ing luxury, than the proudest emir, who marches in the field at the 
head of ten thousand horse. 

Yet an essential difference may be found between the hordes of Scy¬ 
thia and the Arabian tribes, since many of the latter were collected in¬ 
to towns, and employed in the labours of trade and agriculture. A part 
of their time and industry was still devoted to the management of their 
cattle: they mingled, in peace and war, with their brethren of the desert; 
and the Bedoweens derived from their usefnl intercourse, some supply 
of their wants, and some rudiments of art and knowledge. Among the 
forfcy-tw o cities of Arabia,(2) enumerated by Abuifeda, the most ancient 
and populous were situate in the happy Yemen; the towers of &tana,(3) 
and the inurvelious roservoir of Merab, (4) were constructed by the kings 
of the Homcrites; but their profane lustre was eclipsed by the pro¬ 
phetic glories of M&ihna(S) and Mecca,( 6) near the Red sea, and at the 
distance from each other of two hundred and seventy miles. The last of 
these holy places was known to the Greeks under the name of Macoraba ; 
and the termination of the word is expressive of its greatness, which has 
not indued, in the most flourishing period, exceeded the size and populous- 

(1) Oni carndnis eameloram react soleot odil tennees aunt, was the opinion of an Arabian 
puxsician. (Pocuck, Specimen, p 8$.) Mahomet himself, who was fond of milk, prefer* the 

ami does not even meutiou the camel; but the diet of Mecca, and Medina was already 
mure luxurious (Gagiucr, Vie de Mahomet, tom- m. p. 404 ) 

(2) Yet Marcian of Ilcraclea (in Periplo, p. 16. tn tom. 1. Hudson, Miuor Geograph.) rec¬ 
kons one bundled and sixty-foul towns m Arabia Felix. The size of the towns might be 
small the faith of the writer ought be large. 

1 3 j It is cum pared by Abuifeda (in Hudson, tom. ill. p. 51.) to Damascus, and la still the 
letiiilciiLCof the Im,m ot Yemen. (Voyages de Niebuhr, torn.» p. 5,11 342.) Saana is twenty- 
luiu p.uasju"s Iiuiii fiasar, (Abuifeda, p 51.) and mty-eiglit from Aden. (p. 53.) 

(4; Pocock, Specimen, p 57. Gcograpti. Nobieusis, p. 52 Moriabu, or Merab, six mile* 
in ca ciiiufereiice, was dcitioyed by tbe legions of Augustus, (Plln. Ilist. Nat. 6, 32.) and bad 
not revived in the fouiltcntli century. (Abulfed. Uescrlpt. Arab. p. 58 ) 

(5) Tbe name of city, Medina wa* appropriated iut’ efoxx*. to Yatreb (tbe Latrippa of 
the Greeks,) the seat ot the prophet. The distances from Medina are reckoned by Abuifeda 
m stations, or days journey of a caravan : (p 15.) to Bahrein, fifteen ; to Bassora, eighteen ; 
to Ciisah, luetity; to Damascus or Palestine, twenty; to Cano, twenty-live ; to Mecca, ten , 
fioin Mecca to saana, (p 52.) in Aden, thirty; to Cairo, thirty-one days, or four hundred and 
twelve hours, (Shaw's travels, p. 477.) which, according to the estimate of d'Anville, (Me. 
cures Ittncraires, |>. 98 ) allows about twenty-five English miles fora day's journey. From the 
land of frankincense (HailraiuaM, In Yemen, between Aden and tape Fanasrhf hi Gaza, tn 
Ayna, l’liny (Hist. Nat. 12 32.) computes sixty-flve mansion, of lamels. These measures 
may assist fancy and elucidate fails. 

(6) oiii notions of Mecca must be drawn fmm the Arabians, (d’Merbehit, Bibllotlieque 
Orientate, p. 368-571. I’ocuck, Specimen, p 125—128. Abuifeda, p. 11—40 ) As no unbe¬ 
liever Ik permitted to end r the ciiy, our travellers are silent; and tbe short hints of Theveno* 
(Voyages du Levant, pail 1 p. 490 ) ?te takeu fituu the suspicious month of an African re- 
uegado. home Persians counted six thousand houses. (Chardin, tom. iv. p. 167.) 
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ness of Marseilles. Some latent motive, perhaps of superstition, must 
have impelled the founders, in the choice of a most unpromising situa¬ 
tion. They erected their habitations of mud or stone, in a plain about 
two miles long and one mile broad, at the foot of three barren moun¬ 
tains : the soil is a rock, the water, even of the holy well of Zemzem, is 
bitter or brackish ; the pastures are remote from the city ; and grapes are 
transported above seventy miles from the gardens of Tayef, The fume 
and spirit of the Koreishites, who reigned in Mecca, were conspicuous 
among the Arabian tribes; but their ungrateful soil refused the labours of 
agriculture, and their position was favourable to the enterprises of trade. 
By the seaport of Gedda, at the distance only of forty miles, they main¬ 
tained an easy correspondence with Abyssinia ; and that Christian 
kingdom afforded the first refuge to the disciples of Mahomet. The 
treasures of Africa were conveyed over the peninsula to Gerrha or 
Katiff, in the province of Bahrein, a city built, as it is said, of rock- 
salt, by the.Chaldean exiles:(1) and from thence, with the native 
pearls of the Persian gulf, they were floated on rafts to the mouth of 
the Euphrates. Mecca is placed almost at an equal distance, a month's 
journey, between Yemen on the right, and Syria on the left, hand. The 
former was the winter, the latter the summer, station of her caravans; 
and their seasonable arrival relieved the ships of India from their tedi¬ 
ous and troublesome navigation of the lied sea. In the markets of 
Sauna and Merab, in the harbours of Oman and Aden the camels of the 
Koreishites were laden with a precious cargo of aromatics ; a supply of 
corn and manufactures was purchased iu li e fairs of Bostra and Damas¬ 
cus ; the lucrative exchange diffused plenty and riches in the streets of 
Mecca; and the noblest of her sons united the love of arms with the 
profession of merchandisers) 

The perpetual independence of the Arabs has been the theme of praise 
among strangers and natives; and the arts of controversy transform 
this singular event into a prophecy and a miracle, in favour of the pos¬ 
terity of Ismael.(3) Some exceptions that can neither be dissembled 
nor eluded, render this mode of reasoning as indiscreet as it is superflu¬ 
ous: the kingdom of Yemen has been successively subdued by the Abys- 
sinians, the Persians, the sultans of Egypt,(4) and the Turks: ( 6) the holy 
citites of Mecca and Medina have repeatedly bow'ed under a Scythian 
tyrant; and the Homan province of Arabia(6) embraced the peculiar 
wilderness in which Ismael and lus sons must have pitched their tenls 
in the face of their brethren. Yet these exceptions are temporary or 

(1) Strabo, lib. xvl. p. 1110. See oue of these gait houses near Bassora, In d'lierbelot, 
lUbliot Orient, p 6. 

(2) Mlruin dictu ex lnuumeris pnptilix pare aqua in commercils nut In latrocimis dege:. 
(I’liu. Hist. Nat 6 32.) See Hale’s Koran, Sural, 106’. p 503. Pocock, Specimen, p 2 d’H**r 
helot Hibliot. Orient, p. 361, Prideaux’s Life of Mahomet, p. 3. Gaugmei Vie lie M ah unit , 
tom I. p. 72. 120. 126, &c 

(3) A nameless doctor (Universal Hist. vol* 20. octavo edition) has formally demonstrateul 
the truth of Christianity by the independence ot the Arabs. A critic, besides the exceptions 
<>f fact, might dispute the meaning of the text, (Genes, xvi. 12.) the extent of the applica¬ 
tion, and the foundation of the pedigree. 

(4) it was subdued, A. l>. 1173, by a brother of the great Salad in, who founded a dynasty 
of Curds or Ayoubites. (Giiignes, Hist, des Huns, tom. i. p- 425. D’Herbelot, p. 477.) 

(5) By the lieutenant of Solution, (A. I). 1338.) and Selitn II. (1568.) See Cantemir’s 
liist. of the Otbman empire, p. 201. 221. The pasha, who resided at Saana, commanded 
twenty one beys, but no revenue was ever remitted to the porte. (Marsigll, statu Militare 
dell’ Imperlo Ottoujamio, p. 124.) and the 1 urks were expelled about the year 1630. (Niebuhr, 

p. 167,168.) 

(6) of the Roman province, nnder the name of Arabia and the third Palestine, the princi¬ 
pal cities were Bostra and Petra, which dated their era fiom the vear 105, when they weie 
subdued by Palma a lieutenant of Trajan. (DlOn. Cassius, lib. Ixvlli) Petra was the capital 
of the Nabathreads, whose name is derived from the eldest of the sons of Ismael. (Genes, 
xxv. 12, &c with the Commentaries of Jerome, I.e clerc,and calinet) Justinian relinquished 
a palm country ot teu days’journey to the smith of JElali (Procop. de Beil. Persic, lib. i. c. 
19 ) and the Komaus maintained a centiiiion and a custom-house (Arrian in Pertplo Marls 
Krythrrel p. 11. In Hudson, tom. i.) at a place (Aeviof k»u», Pagus Albus Hawara) in the 
territory of Medina (D’Anville Mernotre sur I’hnrpte, p. 243 ) These real possessions, and 
soma naval inroads uf Trajan, (Peript. p 14,16.) are magnified by history and medals into 
the Roman conquest of Arabia. 
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local; tho body of the nation has escaped the yoke of the most power¬ 
ful monarchies; the arms of Sesostris and Cyrus, of Pompey ana Tra¬ 
jan, could never achieve the conquest of Arabia; the present sovereign 
of the Turks(l) may exercise a shadow of jurisdiction, but his pride is 
reduced to solicit the friendship of a people, whom it is dangerous to 
provoke and fruitless to attack. The obvious causes of their freedom 
are inscribed on the character and country of the Arabs. Many ages 
before Mahomet (2) their intrepid valour had been severely felt by 
their neighbours in offensive ana defensive war. The patient and ac¬ 
tive virtues of a soldier are insensibly nursed in the habits and disci¬ 
pline of a pastoral life. The care of the sheep and camels is abandoned 
to the women of the tribe; but the martial youth under the banner of 
the emir, is ever on horseback, and in the held, to practise the exercise 
of the bow, the javelin? and the scimitar. The long memory of their 
independence is the firmest pledge of its perpetuity, and succeeding 
generations are animated to prove their descent, and to maintain their 
inheritance. Their domestic feuds are suspended on the approach of a 
common enemy ; and in their last hostilities against the Turks, the 
caravan of Mecca was attacked and pillaged by fourscore thousand of 
the confederates. When they advance to battle, the hope of victory is 
in the front; in the rear, the assurance of a retieat. Their horses and 
camels, who in eight or ten days can perform a march of four or five 
hundred miles, disappear before the conqueror; the secret waters of 
the desert elude his search; and his victorious troops are consumed 
with thirst, hunger, and fatigue, in the pursuit of an invisible foe, who 
scorns his efforts, and safely reposes in the heart of the burning soli¬ 
tude. Tho arms and deserts of the Hedoweens are not only the safe¬ 
guards of their own freedom, but the barriers also of the happy Arabia, 
whose inhabitants, remote from war, are enervated by the luxury of tho 
soil and climate. The legions of Augustus melted away in disease and 
lassitude ;(3) and it is only by a naval power that the reduction of Yemen 
has been successfully attempted. When Mahomet erected his holy 
standard,(4) that kingdom was a province of the Persian empire; yet 
seven princes of the Ilomerites still reigned in the mountains; and the 
vicegerent of Ohosrues was tempted to forget his distant country and 
his unfortunate master. The historians of the age of Justinian repre¬ 
sent the state of the independent Arabs, who were divided by interest 
or affection m the long quarrel of the east; the tribe of (iassan was al¬ 
lowed to encamp on the Syrian territory; the princes of Him were 
permitted to form a city about forty miles to the southward of the ruins 
ol' Babylon. Their service in the field was speedy and vigorous ; but 
their friendship was tonal, their faith inconstant, their enmity capri¬ 
cious : it was an easier task to excite than to disarm these roving Jiar- 
1 m nans; and, in the familiar intercourse of war, they learned to see, 
and to despise, the splendid weakness both of Rome and of Persia. 
From Mecca to the Euphrates, the Arabian tiibcs(5) were confounded 
by the Greeks and Latins, under the general appellation of Sabacens,(6) 


(1) Niebuhr (Description de I'Arable, p. 302, 30," 329- 331 .) affords the most recent and 
ainliimii intelligence ut the 1 urkish empire in Ar.ilna 

(•J) IModuius Siculus, tom ii. lib. xix. n.390 - 393. edit W essi'ling) has cleaily exposed the 
ficulum oi the NabathaMli Arabs, who lesisted the aims of Antutoims.aud his son. 

(.51 Stiiihn, lib. \vi. 11 1127—1129. I’lln. Ilist Naliir, « 32. jEJiiu t-alins landed near 
Medina, and inarched near a thousand miles into the p.ut of \i men between M.uet> and (lie 
ocean. I lie non ante dcvictis Sabete regibus, (Od i. p 29 } and the intact! Arabian thesauri 
(Od in. 24 ) of flor.tre, attest the viutin purity of Arabia. 

(I) See the Iinpeitcct Listeny of Yemen iu l-’ncoi k, Specimen, p. 51- CO. ot Una, p. 6t>— 
74. of oass.m, p. 75—78. as far as it could be knoun or p>fstiver) m the fine id ignorance. 

(5) 'Ihd S.af>nKiivt..it i{iv\a, ftufjtaf ct-ravi a sat to ir\itr i i .« rmv t/ 'juui, mi* u&rmroroi, 
are described by Menander, (Excerpt, Legation, p. H'l) Procopius, (de Util. Ponte, lib. 1. 
c. 17.19. lib. ii. c 10.) and, in the most lively cnloms, by Atniiiianus Marielttuus, (lib. xlv. 
C. 4 .) ivbo bad spoken of them as early as tbe reign «t Marcus. 

(8) The name winch, used by Ptolemy and Pliny, in a more confined, by Ammianns and 
Procopius in a larger, sense, has been derived, ridiculously, fiom Sarah, tbe wife of A bra- 
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a name which every Christian month has been taught to pronounce with 
terror and abhorrence. 

The slaves of domestic tyranny may vainly exult In their national 
independence; but the Arab ie personally free; and he enjoys in some 
degree, the benefits of society, without forfeiting the prerogatives of 
nature. In every tribe, superstition, or gratitude, or fortune, has ex¬ 
alted a particular family above the heads of their equals. The dignities 
of sheich and emir invariably descend in this chosen race; but the order 
of succession is loose and precarious; and the most worthy or aged of 
the noble kinsmen are preferred to the simple, though important, office 
of composing disputes by their advice, and guiding valour by their ex¬ 
ample. Even a female of sense and spirit has been permitted to com¬ 
mand the countrymen of Zenobia.(l) The momentary junction of 
several tribes produces an army ; their more lasting union constitutes 
a nation; and the supreme chief, the emir of emirs, whose banner is 
displayed at their head, may deserve, in the eyes of strangers, the 
honours of the kingly name. If the Arabian princes abuse their power, 
they are quickly punished by the desertion of their subjects, who had 
been accustomed to a mild and parental jurisdiction. Their spirit is 
free, their steps are unconfined, the desert is open, and the tribes and 
families are held together by a mutual and voluntary compact. The 
softer natives of Yemen supported the pomp and majesty of a monarch ; 
hut if he could not leave his palace without endangering his life,(2) the 
active powers of government must ha'« been devolved on his nobies 
and magistrates. The cities of Mecca an<l Medina present, in the heart 
of Asia, the form, or rather the substance, of a commonwealth. The 
grandfather of Mahomet, and his lineal ancestors, appear in foreign and 
domestic transactions as the princes of their country; but they reigned, 
like Pericles at Athens, or the Medici at Florence, by the opinion of 
their wisdom and integrity; their influence was divided with their 
patrimony; and the sceptre was transferred from the uncles of the 
prophet to a younger branch of the tribe of Koreish. On solemn occa¬ 
sions they convened the assembly of the people; and since mankind 
must be either compelled or persuaded to obey, the use and reputation 
of oratory among the ancient Arabs is the clearest evidenco of public 
freedom.(3) But their simple freedom was of a very different cast 
from the nice and artificial machinery of the Greek and Roman re¬ 
publics, in which each member possessed an undivided share of the civil 
and political rights of the community. In the more simple state of the 
Arabs, the nation is free, because each of her sons disdains a base sub¬ 
mission to the will of a master. His breast is fortified with the austere 
virtues of courage, patience, and sobriety; the love of independence 
prompts him to exercise the habits of self-command; and the fear of 
dishonour guards him from tho meaner apprehension of pain, of danger, 
and of death. The gravity arid firmness of the mind an conspicuous in 

ham, obscurely from the village of Saraka Qura Nh^otbiow j Stephan de Ur In bus), tnoie 
plausibly from the Arabic words, which signify a «* >et nth charactei, or oriental situation. 
(Iloltiuger, Hist. Oriental, lib i r. I. p. 7, 8. Pocock, Specimen, p. S3. 35 Asaeiiian. 
Bibliot. orient tom. iv p t >67.) Yet the last and most popular of these etymologies, is ie- 
fated by Ptolemy, (Aiabia, p. 2 IS. in Hudson, tom iv ) who expressly remarks the western 
and southern position of the Saracens, then an obscure tribe on the borders of Egypt. 1 In: 
appellation cannot therefore allude to any national character, and, mire it was imposed by 
strangers. It must be tourid, not in the Arabic, out In a foreign laiign^e 

(1) Saracenr .... inulines alnnl in eos regnare. (Kxpositio totius Mundi, p. 3. in Hud¬ 
son, tom. Itl ) The teign ot Mavia is famous In ecclesiastical story. Pocock, Specimen, p. 
CD. H3. 

(2) Mi] efcreni tx two fiaaiXetwv, is the report of Agatliaradcs, (de Mail Rnliro, p 63, 61. 
In Hudson, torn I) lModoms ‘mciiIiis, (tom i. lib ill c 47 p. 215 )and Strabo, (lib xvl p. 
1124.) Hut I much suspect that this is one of the popular tales, or extnmidinary accidents, 
which the credulity of travellers so often transforms Into a fart, a custom, and a laiv. 

( 3 ) Noli gloritthantiir autiquitus A tabes, nisi gladlo, liospue, ct elaqncnliS. (hephadius, 
a pud pocock, Specimen, p 161, US' ) Ibis sift of speech they shared only with the Per¬ 
sians ; and the sententious Arabs would probably have disdained the simple and sublime logic 
at Demosthenes. 
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his outward demeanour: his speech slow, weighty, and concise, he is 
seldom provoked to laughter, his only gesture is that of itn^ing his 
beard, the venerable symbol of manhood ; and the sense of Ms own im¬ 
portance teaches him to accost his equals without levity, and his su¬ 
periors without awe.( 1) The liberty of the Saracens survived their 
conquest: the first caliphs indulged the bold and familiar language of 
their subjects: they ascended the pulpit to persuade and edify the con¬ 
gregation : nor was it before the seat of empire was removed to the 
Tigris, that the Abhassides adopted the proud and pompous ceremonial 
of the Persian and Byzantine courts. 

In the study of nations and men we may observe the causes that 
render them hostile or friendly to each other, that tend to narrow or 
enlarge, to molify or exasperate, the social character. The separation 
of the Arabs from the rest of mankind, has accustomed them to con¬ 
found the ideas of stranger and enemy: and the poverty of the land 
lias introduced a maxim of jurisprudence, which they believe and prac¬ 
tise to the present hour. They pretend, that in the division of the 
earth, the rich and fertile climates were assigned to the other branches 
of the human family; and that the posterity of the outlaw Ismael might 
recover by fraud or force, the portion of inheritance, of which he 
had been unjustly doprivetl. According to the remark of Pliny, the 
Arabian tribes are equally addicted to theft and merchandise: the cara¬ 
vans that traverse the desert are ransomed or pillaged; and their neigh¬ 
bours, since the remote times of .fob and Sesostris,(2) have Jieen the 
victims of their rapacious spirit. If a Bedoween discovers from afar a 
solitary traveller, he rides furiously against him, crying, with a loud 
voice, “ Undress thyself, thy aunt, (my wife,) is without a garment.” 
A ready submission entitles him to mercy; resistance will provoke the 
aggressor, and his own blood must expiate the blood which he presumes 
to shed in legitimate defence. A single robber, or a few associates, 
are branded with their genuine name ; but the exploits of a numerous 
band assume the character of a lawful and honourable war. The temper 
of a people thus armed against mankind, was doubly inflamed by the 
domestic licence of rapine, murder, and revenge. In the constitution 
of Europe, the right of peace and war is now confined to a small, and 
the actual exercise to a much smaller, list of respectable potentates; 
l»ut each Arab, with impunity and renown, might point his javelin 
against the life of Ins countryman. The union of the nation consisted 
only in a vague resemblance of language and manners; and in each 
community, the jurisdiction of the magistrate was mute and impotent. 

< )f the time of ignorance which preceded Mahomet, seventeen hundred 
buttles (3) are recorded by tradition: hostility was imbittered with the 
rancour of civil faction: and the recital, in prose or verse, of an ob¬ 
solete feud, was sufficient to rekindle the same passions among the de¬ 
scendants of the hostile tribes. In private life, every man, at least eve¬ 
ry family, was the judge and avenger of his own cause. The nice sen¬ 
sibility of honour, which weighs the insult rather than the injury, sheds 
Its deadly venom on the quarrels of the Arabs: the honour of their wo¬ 
men, and of their hern ds, is most easily wounded; an indecent action, 
a contemptuous word, can be expiated only by the blood of the offender; 
and such h their patient inveteracy, that they expect whole months 

(1) I mu*l remind the reader, Uiat d’Arvicux, d’Herbclot, and Niebuhr, represent, in the 
most lively colours, tlic manners and government vt the Arabs, which are illustrated by many 
incidental passives in the liie <>t .Mahomet. 

(21 Observe the first chapter <>i Job, and the long wall of one thousand five hundred lUdui 
which Sesontiis built from PoIiisiuui to Ueli«>poli6 (Diodor. s» nl tom. i lib t. p 67.). Un¬ 
der (he intuit of )hf vim , the shepherd kings, thet had liomeib subdued bgfypt (Marsham, 
Canon CIiioii p 1M, At ) 

(o) Or, ace. idmv to anotlt. account, one thousand two hundred (il’Heibelot, r.ibliotbcque 
Orientate, p T"5 J: the two historians, who wrote ot the Annin al Arab, the battles of the 
Arabs, lived in the ninth slid tenth (entiry. The famous wat o( Dalles and Oabi.il) was or. 
casloucd by two hoists, la«tod tort) yea hi, and ended in a proverb (Vocock, Specimen, p, 18. 
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and years the opportunity of revenge. A fine or compensation for mur¬ 
der is familiar to the Barbarians of every age: but in Arabia the kins¬ 
men of the dead are at liberty to accept the atonement, or to exercise 
with their own hands the law of retaliation. The refined malice of the 
Arabs refuses even the head of the murderer, substitutes an innocent 
to the guilty person, and transfers the penalty to the best and most 
considerable of the race by whom they have been injured. If he falls 
by their hands, they are exposed in their turn to the danger of reprisals, 
the interest and principal of the bloody debt are accumulated ; the in¬ 
dividuals of either family lead a life of malice and suspicion, and fifty 
years may sometimes elapse before the account of vengeance be finally 
settled.(l) This sanguinary spirit, ignorant of pity or forgiveness, has 
been moderated, however, by tne maxims of honour, wluch require in 
every private encounter some decent equality of age and strength, of 
numbers and weapons. An annual festival of two, perhaps of four, 
months, waB observed by the Arabs before the time of Mahomet, during 
which their swords were religiously sheathed both in foreign and domes¬ 
tic hostility ; and this partial truce is more strongly expressive of the 
habits of anarchy ar d warfare.(2) 

But the spirit of rapine and revenge was attempered by the milder 
influence of trade and literature. The solitary peninsula is encompassed 
by the most civilized nations of the ancient world: the merchant is the 
friend of mankind: and the annual caravans imported the first seeds of 
knowledge and politeness into the cities, and even the camps, of the 
desert. Whatever may be the pedigree >»f the Arabs, their language is 
derived from the same original stock with the Hebrew, the Syriac, and 
the Chaldean tongues ; the independence of the tribes was marked by 
their peculiar dialects ;(S) but each, after their own, allowed a just 
preference to the pure and perspicuous idiom of Mecca. In Arabia as 
weli as in Greece, the perfection of language outstripped the refine¬ 
ment of manners; and her speech could diversify the fourscore names 
of honey, the two hundred of a serpent, the five hundred of a lion, the 
thousand of a sword, at a time when this copious dictionary was intrust¬ 
ed to the memory of an illiterate people. The monuments of the H o- 
merites were inscribed with an obsolete and mysterious character ; but 
the Cufic letters, the groundwork of the present alphabet, were invented 
on the banks of the Euphrates; and the recent invention was taught 
at Mecca by a stranger who settled in that city after the birth of Ma¬ 
homet. The arts of grammar, of metre, and of rhetoric, were unknown 
to the freeborn eloquence of the Arabians; but their penetration 
whs sharp, their fancy luxuriant, their wit strong and sententious,(4) 
and their more elaborate compositions were addressed with energy and 
effect to the minds of their hearers. The genius and merit of a ris>ng 
poet were celebrated by the applause of his own and tho kindred trihes. 

A solemn banquet was preparea, and a chorus of women, striking their 
tymbals, and displaying the pomp of their nuptials, sung in the present e 

(1 ) Tbe modem tlirarr and practice of the Arulm in the revenge of murder, are described 
by Niebuhr (irescilpiion, p. 26—31.). The h.usher tc.ituic» ol antiquity maybe traced in the 
km.iti, c. it. p 20. c. xvii p 230 with Sale’s observations. 

(2) Procopius (de Bell. Persic, lib. i. c. lb ) places Hie two holy months about the summer 
solstice. The Arabians consecrate Jour mnmba, of the year—the, first, seventh, eleventh, and 
twelfth ; and pretend, that In a long senes of ages the tmee was infringed only four nr six 
tunes (Sale’s Preliminary Discourse, p. 147—ISO. and Notes ou the nunh chapter of the Koran, 
p. 154, &c. Casltl, Bibliot.'Hispatio-Arahica, torn. II. p. 20, 21 ) 

fS) Arrian, In the second ceutuiy, remaiks (in Perl pin Mans t'rylhrsci, p 12 )the partial or 
tou) difiereuce oi the dialects ol the Arabs I heir language and letters are copiously treated 
by t’oeock (Specimen, p 150—154), Castrl (Biblmt. Illspaiio-Aratnca, tom I, p. I. 83. i . 
t»m ii p. 25, Ate ), and Nielnilir (Description de 1’Aubie, p. 72—86.). I pass slightly; I am 
not fond of repeating words like <i parrot 

(4; A familiar tale in Voltaue’s /ailig (Ic Cliirn et Ic riieval) Is related, lo prove tbe natural 
saganty of the Arabs (d’Herl.elot, bibli.il. Orient, p. 120, 121. Gagmer, Vie de Mahomet, tom. 
i p 37 - 46 ), bqt d’Arvieux, or r,uhei l,a Itoque (Voyage rie Palestine, p 92 ), denies the 
boasted superiorly of tbe Bedoweens 1 he one hundred and nxty-n lie sentences of All (trass- 
lated by ockley, Loudon, 1718.) afford a just and favourable specimen of Arabian wit. 
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of their sons and husbands the felicity of their native tribe; that a 
champion had now appeared to vindicate their riirhts; that a herald had 
raised his voice to immortalize their renown. The distant or hostile 
tribes resulted to an annual fair, which w r as abolished by the fanaticism 
of the fir»t Moslems ; a national assembly, that must have contributed 
to refine and harmonize the Barbarians. Thirty days were employed in 
the exchange, not only of corn and w’ine, hut of eloquence ana poetry. 
The pnze was disputed by the generous emulation of the hards; the 
\ letoriuus performance was deposited in the archil es of princes and 
fiiiiis, and we may read, in our own language, the seven original poems 
w hieh were inscribed in letters of gold, and suspended in the temple of 
Mecca.(l) The Arabian poets were the historians and moralists of the 
age; and if they sympathized with the prejudices, they inspired and 
crowned the virtues, of their countrymen. The indissoluble union of 
generosity and valour was the darling theme of tlieir song ; and when 
they pointed their keenest satire against a despicable race, they affirm¬ 
ed, in the bitterness of repioach, that the men knew not how to give, 
nor the women to deny.(2) The same hospitality, which was practised 
by Abraham and celebrated by Homer, is still renewed in the camps of 
the Arabs. The ferocious Beiloivecns, the terror of the desert, embrac e, 
without inquiry or hesitation, the stranger who dares to confide in their 
honour and to enter tlieir tent. His treatment is kind and respectful ; 
he shares the w ealth or the poverty of his host: and, after a needful 
repose, lie is dismissed on his way, with thanks, with blessings, and .per¬ 
haps with gifts. The heait and hand are more largely expanded by the 
w ants of a brother or a friend; but the heroic acts that could deserve 
the public applause, must ha\ e surpassed the narrow measure of discre¬ 
tion and experience. A dispute had arisen, who among the citizens of 
Mecca, was entitled to the prize of generosity, and a successive appli¬ 
cation was made to the three who were deemed most worthy of the 
trial, Abdallah, the son of Abbas, had undertaken a distant journey, 
and his foot was in the stirrup when he heard the voice of a suppliant, 
—“ O son of the uncle of the apostle of God, I am a traveller and in dis- 
“ tress He instantly dismounted to present the pilgrim with his ca¬ 
mel, her rich caparison, and a pur>e of four thousand pieces of gold, 
excepting only the sword, either for its intrinsic value, or as the gift 
of an honoured kinsman. The servant of Kais informed the second 
suppliant that his master was asleep; but he immediately added, “ Here 
1 i , a purse of seven thousand pieces of gold (it is all we have in the 
“ hou-e), and here is an order, that will entitle you to a camel and a 
“ slave the master, as soon as he awoke, praised and enfranchised his 
faithiiii steward with a gentle repioof, that, by respecting his slumbers, 
he had ^tinted his bounty. The third of these heroes, the blind Arabah, 
at tiV hour of jirayer, was supporting his steps on the shoulders of two 
sluvi s “ Alas i lie replied, “ my coffers are empty ! hut these you may 
“ sell • if you refuse, I renounce them.” At these w r ords, pushing away 
the youths, he groped along the wall with h.s staff. The character of 
llatcm is the perfect model of Arabian virtue :(3) he was brave and li¬ 
beral, an eloquent poet and a successful robber: forty camels were 
l ousted at lih hospitable feast; and at the prayer of a suppliant enemy, 
he restored both the captives and the spoil. The freedom of his coun¬ 


cil l’ocoik (Specimen, j> 158-161.) and Casari (IbbUot llispano Arabics, tom i p 88 
SI, Ar 118 tom u p 17, ivi ) speak oi tin* tiabnu pocls befoie Mahomet the si ven poems 
of the Caaba have luui published in hiiKlisli by sir William Jones ; but Im bonoiir.iblc hub 
moii to India lias deprived us of lus own notes, far moic interesting Ui„n in*. ■ bscii'e and 
wliso'ele text 

(2; Sale’s Pteimi.narv Discourse p. 20,30. 

I>'Helix lot, Hibliot, Orient p. 'T,8 uagnler, Vie de Mahomet, torn at p 118. Caab 
and llesnus (t'ocock, Specimen, p. 43 46. 48 ) were likewise conspicuous lo> tlieir liberality , 
and the latter is elegantly praised by an Arabian poet — “ Vidcbis cum cum accexseiia exul- 
tantem, ac si dares tilt quod nb lllo peus.’’ 

Vol. III. D d 
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trymen disdained the laws of justice: they proudly indulged the spon¬ 
taneous impulse of pity and benevolence. 

The religion of the Arabs,( 1) as well as of the Indians, consisted in 
the worship of the sun, the moon, and the fixed stars, a primitive and 
specious mode ot superstition. The bright luminaries of the sky display 
the visible image of a deity: their number and distance convey to a 
philosophic, or even a vulgar eye, the idea of boundless 9pace ; the cha¬ 
racter of eternity is marked on these solid globes, that seem incapable of 
corruption or decay ; the regularity of their motions may be ascribed 
to a principle of reason or instinct; and their real or imaginary in¬ 
fluence encourages the vain belief that the earth and its inhabitants 
are the object of their peculiar care. The science of astronomy was 
cultivated at Babylon; but the school of the Arabs was a clear fir¬ 
mament and a naked plain. In the nocturnal marches, they steered 
by the guidance of the stars: their names, and order, and daily 
station, were familiar to the curiosity and devotion of the Hedo- 
wcen ; and he was taught by experience to divide in twenty-eight 
parts, the zodiac of the moon, and to bless the constellations who re¬ 
freshed, with salutary rains, the thirst of the desert. The reign of the 
heavenly orbs could not be extended beyond the visible sphere ; and 
some metaphysical powers were necessary to sustain the transmigration 
of souls and the resurrection of bodies : a camel was left to perish on 
the grave, that he might serve his master in another life ; and the in¬ 
vocation of departed spirits imp lit • that they were still endowed u ltb 
consciousness and power. 1 am ignorant, and 1 am careless, of the blind 
mythology of the Barbarians; of the local deities, of the stars, the air, 
and the earth, of their sex or titles, their attributes or subordination. 
Each tribe, each family, each independent warrior, created and changed 
the rites and the object of his fantastic worship ; hut the nation, in ciery 
age, has bowed to the religion, as well as to the language, of Mecca. 
The genuine antiquity of the Caaba ascends beyond the Christian era : 
in describing the coast of the Red sea, the Greek historian Diodorus(2> 
has remarked, between the Thamudites and the Sabieans, a famous 
temple, whose superior sanctity was revered by all the Arabians : the 
linen or silken \eil, which is annually lenewed by the Turkish emperor, 
was first offered by a pious king of the Ilomerites, w ho reigned sewn 
hundred years, before the time of Mahomet.(3) A tent or a c;u ei n 
might suffice for the worship of the savages, but an edifice of stone 
and day lias been erected in its place ; and the art and power of tin* 
inonareas of the east ha\e been confined to the simplicity of the orig>- 
nal model.(1) A spacious portico encloses the quadrangle of the f aaba : 
a square cluipel, twenty-foui cubits long, twenty-'Jiroe broad, and 
twenty-seven high; a door and a window admit the light: the double 
roof is supported by three pillars of wood ; a .-pout (now o.‘ gold; dis¬ 
ci) Whafevei < nn be known of the ldolatiy of the ancient Arabia) ■>, may lie fit * a) in IV> 
cork, (Specimen p St) - 150 if.), lol ) It > profound eindition is tuo-e < leariy and comisely 
lulu pioti'il b> Sale, t On liimii.ii y Discomse, p. 14— 21 ) and Assrinaiini (Hi til lot. Oiienl. 
tom Iv. p. 580—51)0 ) has added some valuable ieni.uks. 

(2) Irooj, n fttv i iitov i^piiTiii TifjLw/u vt>v iJtro ritvTuw A/ «,Im rrcpm ToTtpov (111 Oil Sltilt. 

tom i I ill in p V ) '1 he < ii.irac.tei ami position are so roireclly opposite, that I am sm - 

prised how tins runous passive c> aid Imve been re id without notice or application Yet 
tills tannins temple had linn oveilooked l>> Agathari ides >e Mari Knhro, p. 58 in Hudson, 
loin i.) whom Diodorus copies m toe rest of Ibe riesmp.u.n. Was the Sicilian more know- 
mg than the tgi ptum ! Or was the < aaba limit between the jeai of Home 050 and 710, the 
dates of their irspeitive histories { (Doduell, m Disseil. ad tom i. Hudson, p 72. labn- 
cino, Billiot. tlnvc tom n p 77" ) 

(3) Pocock, Spec mien, p 00, 01, Tinm the death ol Mahomet we ascend to CH, from his 
birth to V£), years In foie the Chiisd. m eta Ihevcil or ciiilam, which is iimv ol silk and 
gold, was no mole than a pier eol Fgyptmi linen. (Ahulled.i, in V it. Mohammed c C p II.) 

(4) Ibe ongmal plan ot the ( a«ba (wlnui is seivilcly copied in sale, the [Jinveisal lliatoiy. 
Ac.) was a Iurkisli dianght, which liel.ind (de Religio.ie Mohamniedirn, p 113-123) has 
corrected and explained finui the best aiithonlies For the description and legend oi the 
Caaba, consult Pocork, (spe-imen, p 113—tvz) the Bitilotlioque (iiienule of il’llerhelot, 
f Caaba, IJegit , Zemzem, &.t ) and b.de. (Viclimniary Discomse, p. 114—122) 
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charges the rain-water, awl the well Zanzcm, is protected by a dome 
from accidental pollution. The Tribe of Koreish, by fraud or force, 
had acquired the custody of the Caaba ; the sacerdotal office devolved 
through four lineal descents to the grandfather of Mahomet ; and the 
family of the llnshenotes, from whence he sprung, was the most re¬ 
spectable and sacred in the eyes of their country.(l) The precincts of 
Mecca enjoyed the rights of sanctuary; and, in the last month of each 
)ear, the city and the temple were crowded with along truin of pil¬ 
grims, who presented their \ows and offerings in the house of Hod. The 
same lites, which are now accomplished by the faithful Mussulman, 
were invented and practised l>y the superstition of the idolaters. At 
an aw ful distance they cast away their garments: seven times, with hasty 
steps, they encircled the Caaba, and kissed the black stone: seven 
tunes they visited and adored the adjacent mountains ; s«ven tunes 
they threw stones into the valley of Mina; and the pilgrimage was 
achieved, as at the present hour, by a saciificc of sheep anil camels, and 
the burial of their hair and nails in the consecrated ground. Each 
tiibe cither found or introduced in the Caaba their domestic worship : 
the temple was adorned, or defiled, with three hundred and sixty idols 
of men, eagles, lions, and antelopes; and most conspicuous was the 
statue of lichal, of red agate, holding in Ins hand seven arrows, w'ithout 
heads or feathers, the instruments and symbols of profane divination. 
Hut this statue was a monument of Syrian arts; the devotion of the 
ruder ages was content with a pillar or a tablet; and the rockspf the 
desert were hewn into gods or altars, in imitation of the black stone(2) 
of Mecca, which is deeply tainted with the reproach of an idolatrous 
oiigin. From Japan to Peru, the use of sacrifice has universally pre¬ 
vailed ; and the votary has expressed his gratitude or fear by destroy¬ 
ing or consuming, in honour of the gods, the dearest and most precious 
of their gifts. The life of a nun(3) is the most precious oblation to 
deprecate a public calamity : the altars of Phoenicia and Egypt, of Romo 
and Carthage, have been polluted with human gore: the cruel practice 
was long preserved among the Aiabs ; in the third century, a boy was 
annually sacrificed by the tribe of the Dumatiuns ;(t) and a royal cap¬ 
tive, was piously slaughtered by the prince of the Saracens, the ally 
and soldier of the enipeior of Justinian.(/>) A parent who drags his 
son to the altar, exhibits the most painful and sublime effort of fana¬ 
ticism : the deed, or the intention, was sanctified by the example of 
saints and heroes; anil the father of Mahomet himself was devoted by 
a rash vow, and hardly ransomed for the equivalent of a hundred camels. 
In the time of ignorance, tho Arabs, like the Jews, and Egyptians, ab- 


1 1) Cosa, the fifth a uwstor of Mahomet, must have usurped the Caaba A. D. 410. hut the 
st> < ' is differently told by Jamiebi, (Gagiuer, V le de Mahomet, turn, i p. 65—69 and by 
Ab.'lleda (in V\t Moliam. •. 6. p 13 ) 

(it m ihe second century, Maximus of lyre attributes to the \rabs the worship of a stone 

- \fi' ihot at/Son<ri o(i' f omil/a <V otn tufa, To r*c ciya*/ i c<2»if, AitKiv T t v TiTpayao/i/r, (l)ISSCI t. 
8 tom. i p. 142 edit lteiske) and the reproach is tin ustsly ir ei hoed by the Chi istiuns (Ue- 
imin Alex lit t’rotuptico, p. 40. Arnobins contra (.rules, hi) vi p 210) Yet these stones 
wen* no other than tne /Jcn-raXa of hym and Green, so iciiowued in stired and profane 
anliq'iii, (l.iistb. Prap I'\ angel lib i p 37. Mai.Iiant, Canon Chron p. 54-76) 

(3) 'lit-: two horrid subjects of AnA f ,t.lWi« and II m'oDftna, are accurately discussed by the 
learned sir John Marshani. (Lamm (hum p 76 7H 301—304 ) .Saiiclioniaiho derives 
the I'lia tiiclan saculues from the example of Chrome* but we are lgnoiant whether Chronua 
lived before or after Aluabam, or indeed whether lie lived at all. 

(4) K«t’ tTi« tK«irri>r m Su eSuov, is the reproai h of I’orphyry, but he likewise imputes 
to the Itoi/ian tin* ‘ame barbarous custom, ninth ACL 037, had been finally abolished. 
JlunifVth'i, Daumat ul Ucndal, is notn ed h> Ptolemy (I almt p 37 Ardna, p 9 - 29 ) and 
/thulfedJ , (p. W ) and may be found in d’Aiinlle’s maps, in the mid d ert bctneen Chaibar 
ami ladmor 

(3) Piocopiut, (di loll Ptisiio.lih i c 28 ) Pvagmig, lib \i t .1 ) and Po<ock, (Spe 
nmcn, p. 72 8o ) attistthe human sat rifiees of the Arabs in the sixth (ciuury The danger 
and escape ot Abdallah, U a tradition ratlai than a tact (C.agmer, Vie de Mahomet, tutu i. 
{>. 82-84 ) 
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stained from the taste of swine’s flesh ,(l) they circumcised(2) their 
children at the age of puberty : the same customs, without the censure 
»r the precept of the Koran, have been silently transmitted to their 
posterity and proselytes It has been sagaciously conjectured, that the 
artful legislator indulged the stubborn prejudices of his countrymen. It 
is more simple to believe that he adhered to the habits and opinions of 
his youth, without foreseeing that a practice congenial to the climate 
of Mecca, might become useless or inconvenient on the banks of the 
Danube or the Volga. 

Arabia was free : the adjacent kingdoms w ere shaken by the storms 
of conquest and tyranny, and the persecuted sects fled to the happy 
land where they might profess what they thought, and practise what 
they professed. The religions of the Sahians and Magians, of the Jews, 
and Christians, were disseminated from the Persian gulf to the Red sea. 
in a remote period of antiquity, Sabianism w is diffused over Asia by the 
science of the Chaldeans (U) and the aims of the Assyrians. From the 
observations of two thousand years, the priests and astronomers of Ba- 
by Ion (4) deduced the eternal laws of nature and Providence. They 
adored the seven gods or angels who directed the course of the seven 

E lanets, and shed their irresistible influence on the earth. The attri- 
utes of the seven planets, with the twelve signs of the zodiac, and the 
twenty-four constellations of the northern and southern hemisphere, 
were represented by images and talismans ; the seven days of the w eek 
were dedicated to their respective do ties : the Sahians prayed thrice each 
day; and the temple of the moon a Haran was the term of their pil¬ 
grimage.^) Hut the flexible genius of their faith was always ready 
either to tench or to learn ; in the tradition of the creation, the deluge, 
and the patriarchs, they held a singular agreement with their Jewish 
captives; they appealed to the secret books of Adam, Seth, and Enoch : 
and a slight, infusion of the gospel lias transformed the last remnant of 
the Polytheists into the Christians of St. John, in the territory of Bas- 
M>ra.(G) The altars of Babylon were overturned by the Magians, but 
the injuries of the Sahians were revenged by the sword of Alexander ; 
Persia gioaned above five hundred years under a foreign yoke ; and the 
purest disciples of Zoroaster escaped from the contagion of idolatry, and 
(ireathed with their adversaries the freedom of the desert.(7) Seven 
hundred years before the death of Mahomet, the Jews were settled in 
Arabia: and a fai greater multitude was expelled from the holy land 


(1) Suillis carmbtis abstinent, says Soliiitia, (Puljhistor, c. 33 ) who copies Pliny, lib vni. 
c 1)8 ), in [lie strange supposition, tine burs cmint lee m Aiabta. 1 l<e Lgjptiaiir weie ac 
tuafed by a natural and superstitious borroi for that unclean In;ist (Marsli.e’i C„i)on p *10 ) 
The old Arihtans likewise pear used, post uiifitm, the right ol ablution Ml* todoi lib 1 <• 
8), Hindi is sanctified by the Mahometan law (Kelarid, p 7>, Ac. Chardin, or 'aditr (lie 
Mollnh ol Shaw Abbas, tom iv p 71, &c ) 

(2) Ibe Mahometan doctois aie not loud ot the subject \cl ti. y hold mount m >0 litres 
saiy to salvation, and even pie mil that Mahomet was uniat nbu'slv bom without . tore.kin 
(Porock, Specimen, p 310,320. sale’s 1‘relnninmv discourse, p 10 ( 1 , 107 ) 

(3) Diodorus hiculns (torn 1 lib. li p \\1 —143 1 lias east on then ub •■in the mm is but 
superficial glam e of a Meek Ilnur astinnoin« would be lai more valuable they b-.il ’ookerl 
through the telesr ope of riasou, since* they could doubt tv lit tiler the j 111 iveie 11 the iiuinbci 
of the planets orot the lived stats 

(1) Smiplit tus (who quotes Porphyry) de Carlo, lib. 11 com b* n 123 I 111 13 apud Mar- 
shim, Canon, citron, p. 171. who doubts the fact, het .mse it is adverse to Ins systems. I he 
earliest date of the c haldc.in observations is the jeai 2234 bebn> 1 2 3 * 5 6 liit-t Alter the conquest of 
Babylon by Alexander, they iveie comm unit arel, at the iripiesi <>r Ai istotle, to the astronomer 
Hipparchus. What a moment m the annals ot 91 letu e > 

(5) Pocock (Specimi n, p 133—1 IB ), Holiingpr (Hist Oneiual. p 1G2—203 ), Hyde (de 
Rebgione Vet Persarum, (> P24 128, die ), d’Hcrbe ot {Sabi, p. 72.5, 726 ), and bale (Preli¬ 
minary Discourse, p 14 , 15 1, lather exrite than gratify our curiosity, and the last ot these 
writers confounds Salusnism with the primitive rtlunon ot the Aults 

(6) D’Anville (I’EupIir.ites de le ligie, p 130—117 ) will ll\ the position of thefe ambigu¬ 
ous Christians * Ass* rnanmis (Kihlmt Jruntnl. tmn iv p G07 -fill ) mav explain their tenets. 
But it is a slippery ta-k to ascettam the creed ot an ignorant people, afiaid and ashamed to 
disclose then secret traditions. 

(7; Die Magi were fixed in the piovinre of Bahrein (tiagnler, lie de Mahomet, torn lil. 
p li4 ), are mingled with the old Arabians (Pocock, .Specimen, p 116—130). 
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in the wars of Titus and Hadrian. The industrious exiles aspired to 
liberty and power; they erected synagogues in the castle* and cities in 
the wilderness, and their Gentile convert* were confounded with the 
children of Israel, whom they resembled in the outward mark of cir¬ 
cumcision. The ( hristiun missionaries w ere still more active and suc¬ 
cessful: the Catholics asserted their universal reign; the sects whom 
they oppressed successively retired beyond the limits of the Roman em¬ 
pire ; the Marcionites and the Manichseans dispersed their fantastio 
opinions and apocryphal gospels; the churches of Yemen, and the 
princes of Hira and Gasman, were instructed in a purer need by tho 
Jacobite and Nestorian bishops (1) The liberty of choice v\ ,ls presented 
to the tribes ; each Aral) was free to elect or to compose his private re¬ 
ligion ; and the rude superstition of In* house was mingled with the 
sublime theology of saints and philosophers. A fundamental article 
of laith was inculcated by the consent of the learned strangers; the 
existence of one supieme God, who is exalted above the powers of heaven 
and earth, hut who has often revealed himself to mankind by the minis¬ 
try of his angels and prophets, and whose grace or justice has inter¬ 
rupted, hj seasonable miracles, the order of nature. The most rational 
of the Arabs acknowledged his power, though they neglected his wor¬ 
ship ;('2) and it was habit rather than conviction that still attached them 
to the lelics of idolatry. The Jews and Christians were the people of 
the book . the Bible was already translated into the Arabic language ;(3) 
and the v olume of the Old Testament was accepted by the corteord of 
these implacable enemies. In the story of the Hebrew patriarchs, tho 
Arabs were pleased to discover the fathers of their nation. They ap¬ 
plauded the birth and promises of Ismael ; revered the faith and virtue 
of Abraham ; traced his pedigree and their own to the mention of tho 
first man, aiul imbibed, with equal credulity, the prodigies of the holy 
text, and the dreams and traditions of the Jewish rabbis. 

The base and plebeian origin of Mahomet is an unskilful calumny of 
the Christians,(I) who exalt instead of degrading the merit of their ad¬ 
versary. His descent from Ismael was a national privilege or fable ; 
but if the fiist steps of the pedigree (5) are dark and doubtful, lie 
could produce many generations of pure and genuine nobility: he 
spiurig from the tribe of Koieish and the family of Ilashem, the most 
illustimus of the Arabs, the princes ot Mecca, and the hereditary guar¬ 
dians ut the Caaba. The grandfather of Mahomet was Al>doi MotaJleh, 
the son oi Ilashem, a wealthy and generous citizen, who relieved the 
distress of famine with the supplies of commerce. Mecca, which had 
I let n fed by the liberality of the father, was saved by the courage of the 
son. The kingdom of Yemen was subject to tho C hristian princes of 


1.1) Thf -tele of the Jews and Christiana 111 Aiabia is described hy Pocock from Sharestani, 
\r r Specimen p 60. 1131, Ki, ) Hettinger (Hint, orient, p 212 - 238), d’Herbelot (fliblitU. 
Ooeiit p 1?S —176 ), ltasnage (Hist des Jnifs, tom. vu. p. 18.5 tom ton p 280.), and Sale 
Pielitiiiii.ny Discourse, p 22, Ac. 53, Ac ). 

1 2) In their offerings, it uhs a maxim to defraud << id for the profit of (lie idol, not a more 
potent, hut a more iriitahle, patron (Cocotk, Spot mien, p 108, 109.}. 

(3) Our yusiwiih now evaut, wheiher Jewish or ' human, appear mnie recent than the 
Koian but the existence ot a pi mr translation maybe tairly inferred,— 1 1 rum the perp< 
ttial piactue of the synagogue, ot expounding I he lu blew Usson by a para phi ,im iii the vulgar 
tongue of ihe country 2 lrnm the Analogy ot the Armenian, Persian, Hluopic versions, 
expressly quolid by the lather* ot ihe lilth cintniv, who assert, that the scnptuies were trails 
I ated into all the liaibanc languages (Aaltoii, Prolegomena ad llildia Polyglot, p 34.1)1 
Simeon, Hut tntupieduV el du M testament, torn i p 180, 181 . 282— 286 293. 305,300 


tom iv p 2(<6 ) 

(4) In to toiivetinml opines ut plrhe io vilnpie gcncte orltim, Ac ('Hottlngei, Hist Orient 
p. 11i>) Yet 1 heopliancs, the most antieut of the <>neks, and Hw lather <.t many a lie, 
conttsses that Mahomet was of the rare of Ismael, c« pms y i"»«t < n, e,V ; fClironogiaph. 

*' V?) Almlfed.t fin Vu. Moliamm, rt i i, u ), and Gaguier (Vm d. M.,hotnw, p Z>—‘ i~ ) dc- 
m iihe Hu p,,pul,ii and apptovid geueilogy ot ihe piophet At Meica, I would not dispute 
ils anllieiititilv al 1 .iu c nnm, 1 will\i ut ire to ol save, 1 Thai trom Ismael to Mahomet 
a ptiin ,1 ,,f (wo linn -.and live himdiid v.ais, they reckon thirty, instead of ‘evenly five gene¬ 
rations a That the Hindirn liedouuns are ignorant ol their history and < ,irclr»» of their 
ptdi^ite , vage d'Viviuix, p 130. 133 ) 
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Abyssinia: their vassal Abrahah was provoked by an insult to avenge 
tlio honour of the cross; and the holy city was invested by a train of 
elephants and an army of Africans. A treaty was proposed ; and in the 
first audience, the grandfather of Mahomet demanded the restitution 
of his cattle. “ And why,” said Abrahah, “ do you not rather imploro 
,f my clemency in favour of your temple, which I have threatened to 
“ destroy ?”—“ Because,” replied the intrepid chief, “ the cattle is my 
“ own : the Caaba belongs to the gods, and they will defend their 
“ house from injury and sacrilege.” The want of provisions, or the 
valour of the Coreish, compelled the Abyssinians to a disgraceful re¬ 
treat : their discomfitnre has been adorned with a miraculous flight of 
birds, who showered down stones on the heads of the infidels ; and the 
deliverance was long commemorated by the era of the elephant.(l) 
The glory of Abdol Motalleb was crowned with domestic happiness, his 
life was prolonged to the age of one hundred and ten years, and he be¬ 
came the father of six daughters and thirteen sons. His best beloved 
Abdallah was the most beautiful and modest of the Arabian youth; and 
in the first night, when he consummated his marriage with Amina, of 
the noble race of the Zahrites, two hundred virgins are said to have ex¬ 
pired of jealousy .and despair. Mahomet, or more properly Mahommed, 
the only son of Abdallah and Amina, was born at Mecca, four years 
after the death of Justinian, and two months after the defeat of the 
Abyssinians,(2) whose victoiy would have introduced into the Caaba 
the religion of the Christians. In his early ofancy, he was deprived of 
his father, his mother, and his grand-father; his uncles were strong 
and numerous; and in the division of the inheritance, the orphan's 
share was reduced to fivo camels and an Ethiopian maid-servant. At 
home and abroad, in peace and war, Abu Taleb, the most respectable of 
his uncles, was the guide and guardian of his youth ; in his twenty-fifth 
year, he entered into the service of Cadijah, a rich and noble widow of 
Mecca, who soon rewarded his fidelity with the gift of her hand and for¬ 
tune. The marriage-contract, in the simple style of antiquity, recites 
the mutual loves of Mahomet and Cadijah ; describes him as the most 
accomplished of the tribe of Koreisli; and stipulates a dowry of twelve 
ounces of gold and twenty camels, which was supplied by the liberality 
of his uncle.(.3) By this alliance the son of Abdallah was restored to 
the station of his ancestors ; and the judicious matron was content with 
his domestic virtues, till, in the fortieth year of Ins age,( i) he assumed 
the title of a prophet, and proclaimed the religion of the Koran. 

(1) The scene of tbis history, or fable. Is contained in the one hundred and fifth rbiptn of 
I he Koran, and Gagnier (in Piaifat a«l Vit. Moham p 18, &c ) has translated the hiHtmic.il 
narrative of Almlfeda, which may tic illtigtialed from d’flerbelot (Uihliot Oiiemale, p IV > 
.nut Pucock (Specimen, p fil ) Pruleatix (I Ce of Mahomet, p 18 ) calls ,1 a lie of the 
coinage of Mahomet; but Sale (Koran, p 501—503 ), who is half a Mussulman, attacks the 
inconsistent faith of the doctor f«r Ih lie vim; the miracles of the Delphic 1 polio. Maiarct 
(Alcoran, tom t. part 2 p 14 tom tt p 823 ) ascribes the mnatle to the devil, and •■\toit* 
from the Mahometans the confession, that God would not have defended against the Chustiaiis 
the idols of the Caaba. 

(2) Ihe saftst iras of AbuTeda (inVIt c. i p. 2), of Alexander, or the Gteeks, 882. of 
Hoc lit Naser, «r \ahoiias.cr, 131 b. equally lead us to the year 559 'I he old Arabian calendar 
Is too dark and uncut,nil to support lie Benedictines (Ait tie vender les hates, p 15 ) 
who from the day of the month and week deduce a new mode < I call illation, and remove the 
birth of Mahomet to the 3 car ot Chi 1 st 570, tin tenth of November. Yet 'his date would 
agiee with the )eai 882 of the G leeks, which is assigned by I-Jiiiacm (flisl hataoen. p 5.) and 
Ahulpharagios (Dynast p. 101 and Errata Pocock’s version ) While we tefine our chromt 
logv, it is possible that the illiteinte prophet was ignorant ol his own age. 

(3j 1 copy the lumimiable tcsliiiiotiy of Ahu Taleb to Ins family and nephew. Laus hei, 
<pii uoa a stupe Abrabami ct Semitic Ismaelis cousutuit et nobis regional! sacram dedit, et 
nos judices homiiilbus statuit. Porro Mohammed tiling Ahdollalu nepotis mu (ne\>osmeus) 
‘pin ruin e\ a;qno librabitnr e Koiaslndis 'puspiain cm unn pnepunderaUiriis ent (militate et 
cxcclluitia, et 111 < llectn et gloria tt atnimne etsl rpmii mots fnciit (et cello opes umbra 
h.uutiis ,mnt M depnsitum quod itddi delicti, dcsidtrm Chadij.e lili.c Uiotvadedi tciietur, 
et ilia vicis.iin iji*ihh, ijiik ipml aiiteoi doii'i vice petieiltis, (go 111 ilie Misclpialli (I’ocork, 
8pi< urn 11 , e se|itltiu pdlle llhll I bn llailiduin) 

(1) 1 he piiv te life ol Mahomet, fiuin Ills birth to Ins niivsinn, is preseived by Almlleda, 
fin \it. 1 in -hi.) and the Arabian wn.ers ot genuine or apvciyphal note, Who are alleged 
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According to the tradition of his companions, Mahomet(l) was dis¬ 
tinguished by the beauty of his person, an outward gift which is seldom 
despised, except by those to whom it has been refused. Before he 
spoke, the orator engaged on his side the affections of a public or private 
audience. They applauded his commanding presence, his majestic 
aspect, his piercing eye, his gracious smile, his flowing beard, his coun¬ 
tenance that painted every sensation of the soul, and his gestures that 
enforced each expression of the tongue. In the familiar offices of life 
ho scrupulously adhered to the grave and ceremonious politeness of his 
country : his respectful attention to the rich and powerful was dignified 
by his condescension and affability to the poorest citizens of Mecca: 
the frankness of his manner concealed the artifice of his views: and the 
habits of courtesy were imputed to personal friendship or universal be¬ 
nevolence. His memory was capacious and retentive, his wit easy and 
social, his imagination sublime, his judgment clear, rapid, arid decisive, 
lie possessed the courage both of thought and action ; and, although 
his designs might gradually expand with his success, the first idea which 
ho entertained of his divine mission bears the stamp of an original and 
superior genius. The son of Ahdallah was educated in the bosom of 
the noblest race, in the use of the purest dialect of Arabia, and the 
fluency of his speech was corrected and enhanced by the practice of dis¬ 
creet and seasonable silence. With tlie-e powers of eloquence. Mahomet 
was an illiterate Barbarian : his youth bad never been instructed in the 
arts of reading and writing ;(2) the common ignorance exempted ifuu 
from shame or reproach, but he was reduced to a narrow ciicle of i vis- 
tence, and deprived of those faithful mirrors, which reflect to our mind 
tiro minds of sages and heroes. Yet the book of nature and of man w .i,-. 
open to bis view ; and some fancy has been indulged in the political and 
philosophical observations which are ascribed to the Arabian tt <nu lit m {) 
lie compares the nations and the religions of the earth ; discovers tln> 
weakness of the Persian and Roman monarchies ; beholds, with pity 
and indignation, the degeneracy of the times; and resol' es to mute, 
under one God and one king, the invincible spirit and primitive virtues 
of the Arabs. Our more accurate inquiry will suggest, that instead m 
visiting the courts, the camps, the temples, of the east, the two journev i 
of Mahomet into Syria were confined to the fairs of llostra and D.uuas- 
(us ; that he was only thirteen years of age when he accompanied the 
caravan of his uncle, and that his duty compelled him to return a- m>ou 
as he had disposed of the merchandise of Cadijali. In these hasty ami 
superficial excursions, the eye of genius might discern some objects in¬ 
visible to his grosser companions; some seeds of knowledge might he 


liy Uoi’niger (Hist Orient p. 201—211.), Maracci (tom. 1. p 10—11), anil C.ignm (Vic do 
Mahomet, mm i p 517—13d ) 

(1) Ahnlfcda, in Vit. c (55, fifi Gagnier, Vie de Mahomet, tom in. p. 272 - 289. the lie*-! 
tiadilioiis ol the person and tonvers.ition of the prophet are derived from Ayeslia, All .mil 
Abu Houna, (tiagmer. tom. u. p 207, Ockley's Hist ol the Saracens, vol u. p lvn ) stti- 
ii aiiieil the father of a cat, tvho died m the year 53 of the Hegira 

(2) Those who believe that Mahomet could read oi wire, are incapable of leading what is 
written, with another pen, in the burats, or chapters of the Koran, 7 29. 90. These tests, 
and the nadit Ion of the Minna, are admitted without doubt by Ahulleda, (in Vit c 7 > 
(.agmer, (\ot. ad Alnilted. p. 15 ) Uncock, (Spicumn, p 151.) Rebind, (tie Kvligiuue 
Mohannnedici, p. 23f>) and Sale. (Preliminary Discourse, p IS ) Mr. White, almost alone, 
denies the Igiiotauce. to accuse the unpnstiiie of the prophet. His aiguiiients are far tiom 
sau-tai tory two short tradinu journeys to the fairs ot Sjiu, were surely not miIH dent to 
Inline a silence so rate ninoii" the uil/eus ol Mecut. it was not m the cool deliberate act ol 
a treaty tiiat Mahomet would have dmpped the mask : iior can any conclusion be drawn 
fi mn the welds of disease and delliiuui I he leCti i < d youth, before he a* pi red to the pio- 
phelic chaiuclei, must tiavt often exeicised, in pnvate life, the tuts «f rtadiug aud Milting 
anil Ins Aist converts of lm own family, would have been the lust u> tleieet anil tipbuid his 
scandalous hypocrisy. (White’s Sermons, p. 203, 201. holes, p 3b 58) 

(o) Ibe count dc Botildinvilliets (Vie tie Mahomed, p. 202—-22# ) leads Ins Aiabian pupil, 
like the Telemaclni'. of l euelnu, or ilie Cvrus ol Ramsay His journey to the court of Persia 
is pinb.ihly a flaioii i nor tan I tun site one in ol bis exclamation, “ l.es Grets sold pour, 
taut tics homines ” The two Sjiian joinnevs are e\pieced by almost all the Vrabtau writer* 
buUi Mdhomeuus and i hustiaiis. (iiaguiei, ad Abulfed p 10) 
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cast upon a fruitful soil: but his ignorance of the Syriac language must 
have checked his curiosity ; and I cannot perceive in the life or writ¬ 
ings of Mahomet, that his prospect was far extended beyond the limits 
of the Arabiau world. From every region of that solitary world, the 
pilgrims of Mecca were annually assembled, by the calls of devotion 
and commerce: in the free concourse of multitudes, a simple citizen, 
in his native tongue, might study the political state and character of the 
tribes, the theory and practice of the Jews and Christians. Some useful 
strangers might be tempted or forced, to implore the rights of hospi¬ 
tality ; and trie enemies of Mahomet have named the Jew, the Persian, 
and the Syrian monk, whom they accuse of lending their secret aid to 
the composition of the Koran.(l) Conversation enriches the under¬ 
standing, but solitude is the school of genius; and the uniformity of a 
work denotes the hand of a single artist. From his earliest youth, Ma¬ 
homet was addicted to religious contemplation : each year, during the 
month of Ramadan, he withdrew from the world and from the arms of 
Cadijali: in the cave of Hera, three miles from Mecca,(‘2) he consulted 
the spirit of fraud 01 enthusiasm, whose abode is not in the heavens, 
but in the mind of the prophet. The faith which, under the name of 
ltlatn, he preached to his family and nation, is compounded of an eter¬ 
nal truth, and a necessary fiction. That nienE is only one God, and 
•j ii a r Mahomet is the apostie of Gen. 

It i» the boast of the Jewish apologist-, that while the learned na¬ 
tions of antiquity were deluded by the fable 1 - of Polytheism, their simple 
ancestors of Palestine preserved the knowledge and worship of the true 
God. The moial attributes of Jehovah may not easily be reconciled 
with the standard of human virtue : his metaphysical qualities are darkly 
expressed; but each page of the Pentateuch and the Piophets is an 
evidence ot his pow er : the unity of his name is inscribed on the first 
table of the law; and his sanctuary was never defiled by any visible 
image of the imisible essence. After the ruin of the temple, the faith 
of the Hebrew exiles was purified, fixed, and enlightened, by the spiri¬ 
tual devotion of the synagogue; and the authority ot Mahomet will 
not justify his perpetual reproach, that the Jews ot Mecca or Medina 
admed Ezra as the son of God.(3) But the children of Israel had ceased 
to be a people; and the religions of the world were guilty, at least in 
the eyes ot the prophet, of giving sons, or daughters, or companions, to 
the supreme God. In the rude idolatry of the Arabs, the crime is mani¬ 
fest and audacious: the Sabians are poorly excused by the pre-eminence 
of the first planet, or intelligence in their celestial hierarchy; and in 
the Magian system the conflict of the two principles betrays the 'mper- 
fection of the conqueror. The Christians of the seventh century had 
insensibly relapsed into a semblance of Paganism; their public and 
private vows were addressed to the relics and images that cisgraced the 
temples of the east: the throne of the Almighty was darkened by a 
cloud of martyrs, and saints, and angels, the objects of popular \enora- 
tion ; and the Collyridian heretics who flourished in the fruitful soil of 
Arabia, invested the Virgin Mary with the name and honours of a 
goddess. (4) The mysteries of the Trinity and Incarnation appear to 

(1) I am not at leisure to pursue tlic Tables or conjecture; wln< li nano, ibe summers ac¬ 
cused oi suspected by tlie infidels of Mecca. CKomii, c. 16 p. S !25 c. .".I p '1')'!. with sale's 
Remarks I'ndeaiix’s Life of Mahomet, p 22 27 Unmoor, Not. ml limited p 11 71. 
Maiacn, tom fi p 400.) Even Pndcdiix lias observed that the tiansaciioii must have been 
secret, and that the scene lay In the heart of Arabia 

(2) Abnlfeda, in Vit. c. 7. p. 15 t.aipuer, tom i, p. 1.13 135. The situation of mount 
llera it remarked by Almlleda. (oeogiapli. Arab, p 4.) Yet Mahomet had never read ot 
the cave of Lgeiia, ubi nocturnal Nmiia conslitiicbai arnica*, ol the Idaiaii mount where 
Minos c mvorsul with Jove,&t. 

(3) Km an, c ‘J p, 153. At Keidawi, and the other ci rnmeutators quoted bv Sale, ad her" 
to the ch.nge, hut i do not ii .deistand that tt is tolotirid by tne most obsc ire or absurd 
liailitioit ol llir lulmndi.U. 

(4) llolnujei. Hist, uiiuil. p 225—228 The inllymliau heresy wis tariiul fiotn llnare 

to Arabia bv some mom -n, aid tin; name was tiomiAcd limn the it, or take, which 
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contradict the principle of the divine unity. In their obvious sense, 
they introduce three equal deities, and transform the man Jesus into 
♦he substance of the son of God:(l) an orthodox commentary will sa¬ 
tisfy only a believing mind: intemperate curiosity and zeal had torn 
the veil of the sanctuary; and each of the oriental sects was eager to 
confess that all, except themselves, deserved the reproach of idolatry 
and polytheism. The creed of Mahomet is free from suspicion or am¬ 
biguity ; and the Koran is a glorious testimony to the unity of God. 
The prophet of Mecca rejected the worship of idols and men, of stars 
and planets, on the rational principle that whatever rises must set, that 
whatever is born must die, that whatever is corruptible must decay and 
perish. (2) In the author of the universe, his rational enthusiasm con¬ 
fessed and adored an infinite and eternal being, without form or place, 
without issue or similitude, present to our most secret thoughts, exist¬ 
ing by the necessity of his own nature, and deriving from himself all 
moral and intellectual perfection. These sublime truths, thus announced 
in tlio language of the prophct,(3) are firmly held by his disciples, and 
defined with metaphysical precision by the interpreters of the Koran. 
A philosophic theist might subscribe the popular creed of the Mahome¬ 
tans :(t) a creed too sublime perhaps for our present faculties. What 
object remains for the fancy, or even the understanding, when we have 
abstracted from the unknown substance all ideas of time and space, of 
motion and matter, of sensation and reflection ? The first principle of 
reason and revelation was confirmed by the voice of Mahomet: his 
proselytes, from India to Morocco, are distinguished by the name of 
Uvitaiians ; and the danger of idolatry has been prevented by the in¬ 
terdiction of images. The doctrine of eternal decrees and absolute 
predestination is strictly embraced by the Mahometans ; and the)' strug¬ 
gle with the common difficulties, how to reconcile the prescience of God 
w ith the freedom and responsibility of man; how to explain the per¬ 
mission of evil under the reign of infinite power and infinite goodness. 

The God of nature has written liis existence on all his works, and his 
law in the heart of man. To restore the knowledge of the one and the 
practice of the other, has been the real or pretended aim of the prophets 
of evpry age; the liberality of Mahomet allowed to his predecessors 
the same credit which he claimed for himself; and the chain of in¬ 
spiration was prolonged from the fall of Adam to the promulgation 
of the Koran.(.>) During that period, some rays of prouhetic light 
had been imparted to one hundred and twenty-four thousand of 
the elect, discriminated by their respective measures of \irtue and 
grace ; three hundred and thirteen apostles were sent with a special 
commission to recall their country from idolatry and vice; one 


they oft.'ie.i to the goddess This example, that of Reryllus bishop of Ro<trn, (Euseb. Hist, 
tn'ts Im v! c .13 ) and several others, may excuse tin repioach, Aiabia h.i'resein fern* 

(1) I he lliiec gods in Hie Koran (c. 4 p 81. c. 5 |> 1)2 ) are obviously directed against 
oni I'athnlu niyuery, but the Arable commentators mid >->tand ilirin of the Father, the -Son, 
and the 1 irgin Mary, an heretical tunny, maintained, it is said, by smite llaibaiuns at the 
i >1111011 of \ne. (lunch, Amial turn i p 410 ) But llip existence of the lhirlnmtrs is 
denied by the candid lleaiisnhie, (Hist do Maiiicheisme, lorn i p. 532 ) and he derives the 
iniMahe fioin tlie woid Hoiki/i, the Holy Ghost, which in mime oiieiil.il tongues is of the fe¬ 
minine gender, and is flguintivcly styled the mother of Clm-t in the i.ospel «f the Nararenea. 

(2) 'I Ins Irani of thought is philosophically exemplified in the cliai.trier ol Ahialiani, »l.<> 
opposed in Chaldea the (list imiodnclum of Idolatry (Koran, c. 6. p. 10b d’lieibelot, Itib 
lint orient, p. 13 ) 

(3) bee the Koian, pallionlarly the second, fp. 30.) the fifty seventh, ip 43r ) the lilly- 
eigluli, (p. Ill ) chapter, which pioclaun the omnipotence of Hie < uami 

(4) I lie most nitboilox creeds ale translated by t’oemh, (■‘penmen, p S74. ‘.Nt -200 ) 
OckleV (Hist, of the *< u.'cen*, vol n p 82-*)'>)) Belaud, (de Keligimi. Moll.mi lib i p 
7— 13 ) and * haulm (\ov ages en Terse, |mn i p. 4 i’H.) I lie gicat truth that uoil it n ttli- 
oul similitude, is fooli»hl« rmuised by Maiaui, (Alcoran, tom. i. pait in. p. 87—04.) be¬ 
cause he made man aflei Ins own image. 

(5) Iteland, de Beliu Moliam lib i. p 17 47 (sale’s I’lelmiinaiy T)n>cnurtc p 75 -76 ' 
Voyage de Chardin, torn iv p 28 37 and 37 -47 f«i the Persian addition, “ All Is the 
vicar of God ■" Yet t, c precise number of prophets is not an article of faith. 
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hundred and four volumes had been dictated by the holy spirit; and 
six legislators of transcendent brightness have announced to man¬ 
kind the six successive revelations of various rites, but of one immut¬ 
able religion. The authority and station of Adam, Noah, Abraham, 
Moses, Christ, and Mahomet, rise in just gradation above each other ; 
but whosoever hates or rejects any one of the prophets is numbered 
with the infidels. The writings of the patriarchs were extant only in 
the apocryphal copies of the Greeks and Syrians :(1) the conduct of 
Adam had not entitled him to the gratitude or respect of his children : 
the seven precepts of Noah were observed by an inferior and imperfect 
class of the proselytes of the synagogue,(8) and the memory of Abra¬ 
ham was obscurely revered by the Sabians in his native land of Chaldea: 
of the myriads of prophets, Moses and Christ alone lived and reigned ; 
and the remnant of the inspired writings was comprised in the books 
of the Old and the New Testament. The miraculous story of Moses 
is consecrated and embellished in the Koran ;(3) and the captive Jews 
enjoy the secret revenge of imposing their own belief on the nations 
whose recent creeds they deride. For the author of Christianity, the 
Mahometans are taught by the* prophet to entertain a high and mys¬ 
terious reverence.(4) ** Verily, Christ Jesus, the son of Mary, is the 
“ apostle of God, and his word, winch he conveyed into Mary, and a 
“ Spirit proceeding from him : honourable in this world, ana in the 
“ world to come ; and one of those who appi etch near to the presence of 
“ God.”(5) The wonders of the genuine ant 1 2 3 * 5 6 7 8 9 apocryphal gospels (til) are 
profusely heaped on his head ; and the Latin church has not disdained 
to borrow from the Koran the immaculate conception(7) of his virgin 
mother. Yet Jesus was a mere mortal; and, at the day of judgment, 
his testimony will serve to condemn both tho Jews, who reject him as 
a prophet, and the Christians, who adore him as the Son of God. The 
malice of his enemies aspersed his reputation, and conspired against 
his life ; but their intention only was guilty, a phantom or a criminal 
was substituted on the cross, and the innocent saint was translated to 
the seventh heaven.(8) During six hundred years the gospel was the 
way of truth and salvation : but the Christians insensibly forgot both 
the laws and the example of their founder; and Mahomet was instructed 
by the Gnostics to accuse the church, as well as the synagogue, of cor¬ 
rupting the integrity of the sacred text.(9) The piety of Moses and of 

(1) For the apocryphal books of Adam, sec Fabrlcms, Codex Pseudepigrapbns V. T. p. 27 
—29; of Seth, p. 154—157, of Enoch, p. ZGO—219. But Hie book of Enoch is consecrated, 
hi some measure, by the quotation of the apostle of St Jude, and a long legendary fragment 
is alleged by Syncelliis and Scaliger 

(2) I lie seven precepts of Noali are explained by Marsham, (Cauon Clmmiciis, p. 154 -ISO ) 
who adopts on tbts occasion, the learning and credulity of Selden. 

(3) 1 lie articles of Adam, Aoah, Abraham, Moses, Sec in the Blbliollicqut of d’Heibelot, 
are gaily bedecked with the fanciful legendsol tbe Mahometans, who have built on tbe ground 
work of Scriptme and the laluiud. 

ft) Koran, c. 7 p 128, See, c. 10 p 173, Sec, D’Herbelot, p. 047, Ate. 

(5) Koihii, c.3. p, 80 c. 4. p CO. ll'lierbelot, p. 399, See 

(6) See the gospel of St. Thomas, or of tlie Inlaucy, in the Codex Apocryphus V. T ot 
FabiKiiii, who (ollects the various testimonies concerning it (p. 128—158 ) It was published 
in Gteek by Colclier, and in Arabic by .Sike, who thinks our present copy more recent than 
Mahomet. Yet his quotations agree with the original about the speech of Christ in his cradle. 
Ins living birds of clay, flee (Hike, c. 1. p. 108, 169. c. 36. p. 198, 199. c 46 p. 206 Cotelitr, 
c. 2. p ICO, 161.) 

(7) It is darkly hinted in the Koran, (c 3 p. 39 ) and more clearly explained by the tra¬ 
dition of tbe Sounites (bale's Note, and Maracci, tom. n. p 112.) Ill the twelfth century, the 
immaculate conception was condemned by St. Bernard as a presumptuous novelty, (Fra. Paolo, 
Istoria del Concilio di Trento, lib. n ) 

(8) See tbe Koran, c 3 v 53 and c. 4 v. 156 of Maracci’s edition. Ileus cst praestantis- 
gimiis dolose agentiuni (an odd phrase) . . . nec cruclflxeiunt emu, sed objects est eis 
sunilitudo ; an expression that may suit with tbe system ol the lioretes; but tlie commeuta 
tors believe (Maracci, tom ii. p. 113—115 173. .Sale, p. 42 43 79.) that another man, a 
friend or an enemy, was crucified in the likeness ot Jesus , a table which they had read, in 
the gospel of St Haitiabus, and which had been stalled as eaily as the time of Irciiaeus, by 
some Ho.mite lieiclics. (Ueaii«obre, Hist, du Manuheisme, toui. ll. p. 25. Mosheim, da 
lteb Christ, p. 353.) 

(9) Ibis charge is obscurely urged in the Koran. (c. 3. p. 45.) bnt neither Mahomet, nor 
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Christ rejoiced in the assurance of a future prophet, more illustrious 
than themselves : the evangelic promise of the Paraclete, or Holy Ghost, 
was prefigured in the name, and accomplished in the person, of Maho- 
met,(l) the greatest and last of the apostles of God. 

The communication of ideas requires a similitude of thought and 
language; the discourse of a philosopher would vibrate without effect 
on the ear of a peasant ; yet how minute is the distance of their un¬ 
derstandings, if it be compared with the contact of an infinite and a 
finite mind, with the word of God expressed by the tongne or the pen 
of a mortal ? The inspiration of the Hebrew prophets, of the apostles 
and evangelists of Christ, might not be incompatible with the exercise 
of their reason and memory; and the diversity of their genius is strongly 
marked in the style of the Old and New Testament. But Mahomet 
was content with a character, more humble, yet more sublime, of a 
simple editor ; the substance of the Koran,(2) according to himself or 
his disciples, is uncreated and eternal; subsisting in the essence of the 
Deity, and inscribed with a pen of light on the table of his everlasting 
decrees. A paper copy in a volume of silk and gems, was brought down 
to the lowest heaven by the angel Gabriel, who, under the Jewish 
economy, had indeed been dispatched on the most important errands j 
and this trusty messenger successively revealed the chapters and verses 
to the Arabian prophet. Instead of a perpetual and perfect measure of 
the divine will, the fragments of the Koran were produced at the*dis- 
eretion of Mahomet; each revelation is suited to the emergencies of 
his policy or passion; and all contradiction is removed by the saving 
maxim, that any text of Scripture is abrogated or modified by any sub¬ 
sequent passage. The word of God, and of the apostle, was diligently 
recorded by his disciples on palm-leaves and the shoulder-bones of 
mutton ; and the pages, without order or connexion, were cast into a 
domestic chest in the custody of one of his wives. Two years after the 
death of Mahomet, the sacred volume was collected and published by 
his fiiend and successor Abuheker: the work was revised by the calipn 
Othman, in the thirtieth year of the Hegira; and the various editions 
of the Koran assert the same miraculous privilege of a uniform and in¬ 
corruptible text. In the spirit of enthusiasm or vanity, the prophet 
rests the truth of his mission on the merit of his book, audiiciously 
challenges both men and angels to imitate the beauties of a single page, 
and presumes to assert that God alone could dictate this incomparable 
peiformance.(‘J) This argument is most powerfully addressed to a de¬ 
vout Arabian, w'hose mind is attuned to faith and rupture, whose ear is 
delighted by the music of sounds, aud whoso ignorance is incapable of 
compaiing the productions of human genius.(t) The harmony and 
copiousness of style will not reach, in a version, the European infidel: 
ho will peruse with impatience the endless incoherent rhapsody of fable, 
and precept, and declsimation, which seldom excites a sentiment or an 
idea, which sometimes craw Is in the dust, and is sometimes lost in the 


lus folio wen, yre sufficiently versed in languages and trait ism to give my weight or colour to 
tl.eir suspicious Yet the Allans and NeUoriaus could ielate some stories, and the illite¬ 
rate prophet might listen to the bold assmums of the Manicbajaiis. See Btausobre, tom. t. p. 
VJ1 - 305. 

()} Aiming the prophecies of the Old and New Testament, which are perverted l>y the 
fiaud nr ignorance of the Mussulmans, Ihei apply to the pi op In. 1 1 lie pmmisco! the I'm at lete, 
or Comiottcr, which bad breu alieady usutped by the Mont.inisis and Mamclia’ans , (Bean 
sobre, f list ( lUiqne du Mauirlieismr, tom i. p 263, Ate ) and the easy change of ielteis, 
irepiK\uTot fur irafHttAtjToi, affoids the etymology of the name of Mohammed (Maracci, tom. 
i part t. p. 15—28 ) 

(J) tor the Koian, see d'llerbelot, p. 85-88. Maracci, tom. I. in Xil Mohammed, p 32— 
15. Sale, i’leliniin.try (Unionise, p. 5fi—70. 

(5) Koian, c. 17 5 S'). In .sale, p. 235, 030 In Mar.ici 1, p 410. 

(4) Yet a sut «t Ai lbiausnas peisii.uled, that it might he npulled or surpassed by a human 
pm (Cococh, Specimen p 2JL, Ac ) , ami Maiani (t!.- polemic is too bald fur the transla- 
ioi> dciuloi the ibyming atlcuatiou o( the most applauded pussagt (tom. i pail n. p. 6V— 
15 J. 
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clouds. The divine attributes exalt the fancy of the Arabian mission¬ 
ary ; but his loftiest strains must yield to the sublime simplicity of the 
book of Job, composed in a remote age, in the same country and in the 
same language.(l) If the composition of the Koran exceed the facul¬ 
ties of a man, to what superior intelligence should we ascribe the Iliad 
of Homer or the Philippics of Demosthenes ? In all religious, the life 
of the founder supplies the silence of his written revelation: the sayings 
of Mahoment were so many lessons of truth ; his actions so many ex¬ 
amples of virtue; and the public and private memorials were preserved 
by nis wives and companions. At the end of two hundred years, the 
Sonna, or oral law, was fixed and consecrated by the labours of A1 Bo- 
chari, who discriminated seven thousand two hundred and seventy-five 
traditions, from a mass of three hundred thousand reports, of a more 
doubtful or spurious character. Each day the pious author prayed in 
the temple oi Mecca, and performed his ablutions with the water of 
Zemzem ; the pages were successively deposited on the pulpit, and the 
sepulchre of the apost 1 2 3 4 ©; and the work has been approved by the four 
orthodox sects of the Sonnites.(2) 

The mission of the ancient prophets, of Moses, and of Jesus, hail been 
confirmed by many splendid prodigies; and Mahomet was repeatedly 
urged, by the inhabitants of Mecca and Medina, to produce a similar 
evidence of his divine legation ; to call down from heaven the angel or 
the volume of his revelation, to create a garden in the desert, or to 
kindle a conflagration in the unbelieving cit y . As often as he is pressed 
by the demands of the Koreish, he involves himself in the obscure 
boast of vision and prophecy, appeals to the internal proofs of his doc¬ 
trine, and shields himself behind the providence of God, who refuses 
those signs and wonders that would depreciate the merit of faith and 
aggravate the guilt of infidelity. But the modest or angry tone of his 
apologies betrays his weakness and vexation ; and these passages of 
scandal, establish beyond suspicion, the integrity of the Koran.(3) The 
votaries of Mahomet are more assured than himself of his miraculous 
gifts, and their confidence and credulity increase as they are farther 
removed from the time and place of his spiritual exploits. They be¬ 
lieve or affirm that trees went forth to meet him ; that he was saluted 
by stones ; that water gushed from his fingers ; that he fed the hungry, 
cured the sick, and raised the dead ; that a beam groaned to him ; that 
a camel complained to him ; that a shoulder of mutton informed him of 
its being poisoned ; and that both animate and inanimate nature were 
equally subject to the apostle of God.(f.) Ills dream of a nocturnal 
journey is seriously described as a real and corporeal transaction. A 
mysterious animal, the borak, conveyed him from the temple of Mecca 
to that of Jerusalem, with his companion Gabriel, he successively as¬ 
cended the seven heavens, and received and repaid the salutations of 
the patriarchs, the prophets, and the angels, in their respective man¬ 
sions. Beyond the seventh heaven, Mahomet alone was permitted to 


(1) r Cntloqula f whether real or fabulous) in media Arabia ntque ab Arabibiis liahita (Lou th, 
lie Poesl llehi eiruin Praelcct 32 -34 with Ins German editor Mlchaelis, P.pinietrou lv.) 
Yet Micbaelis (p. till —673.) has detected inane LirypUdii linages, the cleplcmtlmu, papyrus, 
Nile, «rocodile, dee The language Is ambiguously styled, .lrubico-Htlnaa. I'he resem¬ 
blance of the si-tei dialects was much more visible in their childhood than ill Ibeir matuie 
age. (Mirhaelis, p. 682 Stlm tens, in Pr*fat Job ) 

(2) Al liiichan died A. H. 22-1. See d’Herbclot, p. 208. 416. 827. Gagnler, Not. ad Abut 
fed c. 19 p. 53. 

(3) See more rematfcably, Koran, c 2 C. 12,13 17. Prideau* (Life of Mahomet, p 18, 19.) 
has confounded the impostor. Slaracci, with a more learned apparatus, has shewn that the 
passages which deny Ins miracles are clear and positive, (Alcoran, tom I part. II. p. 7- 12.) 
ami those which seein to assert them, are ambiguous and Insufficient, (p. 12—22 ) 

( 4 ) See ttie Specimen Hist Arahum, the leal of Abulpharagius, p. 17 the notes of Pocock, 
p 1ST—190 d’Hf rbelnt Bihljnihe jde Orieutale, p 76, 77. Voyages dc Chardin, torn iv. p. 
200 203 Mara> 1 1 (Alcoran, loin i. p. 22 — 64.) has most laboriously collected and confuted 
the miia.Us ami prophecies of Mahomet, which, according to some writers, amount to three 
thousand. 
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proceed: ho passed the veil of unity, approached within two bow-shots 
of the throne, and a felt a cold that pierced him to the heart, when his 
shoulder was touched by the hand of God. After this familiar, though 
important conversation, he again descended to Jerusalem, re-mounted 
the borak, returned to Mecca, and performed in the tenth -part of a 
night, the journey of many thousand years.(l) According to another 
legend, the apostle confounded in a national assembly the malicious 
challenge of the Koreish. His resistless word split asunder the orb of 
the moon: the obedient planet stooped from her station in the sky, 
accomplished the seven revolutions round the Caaba, saluted Mahomet 
in the Arabian tongue, and suddenly contracting her dimensions, entered 
at the collar, and issued forth through the sleeve, of his shirt.(2) The 
vulgar are amused with these marvellous tales; but the gravest of the 
Mussulman doctors imitate the modesty of their master, and indulge a 
latitude of faith or interpretation.(3) They might speciously allege, 
that in preaching the religion, it was needless to violate the harmony, 
of nature ; that a creed unclouded with mystery, may be excused from 
miracles ; and that the sword of Mahomet was not less potent than the 
rod of Moses. 

The polytheist is oppressed and distracted by the variety of supersti¬ 
tion : a thousand rites of Egyptian origin were interwoven with the 
essence of the Mosaic law ; and the spirit of the gospel had evaporated 
in the pageantry of the church. The prophet of Mecca was tempted 
by prejudice, or policy, or patriotism, to sanctify the rites of the Ara¬ 
bians, and the custom of visiting the holy stone of the Caaba. But the 
precepts of Mahomet himself inculcate a more simple and rational 
piety: prayer, fasting, and alms, are the religious duties of a Mussul¬ 
man ; and he is encouraged to hope, that prayer will carry him half way 
to God, fasting will bring him to the door of his palace, and alms will 
gain him admittance.(4) I. According to the tradition of the nocturnal 
journey, the apostle, in his personal conference with the Deity, was 
commanded to impose on his disciples the daily obligation of fifty pray¬ 
ers. By the advice of Moses, he applied for an alleviation of this into¬ 
lerable burden; the number was gradually reduced to five; without 
any dispensation of business or pleasure, or time or place, the devotion 
of the faithful is repeated at day-break, at noon, in the afternoon, in 
the evening, and at the first watch of the night; and, in the present 
decay of religious fervour, our travellers are edified by the profound 


(1) The nocturnal journey ia circumstantially related by Abnlfeda (in Vit Mahommcd, c. 19. 
p 33 ), who wishes to think it a vision . by Prideaux (p. i 40.), who aggravates the absurdl 
lies , and by Gagtner (tom. l p 21:2—345.), who declares, from the zealous Alt Jannabl, that 
to deny tills journey, is to disbelieve the Koran. Yet the Koran, without naming either 
heaven, or Jerusalem, nr Mecca, has only dropped a mysterious hint Lans ilti qm transtulit 
servum siiiim ab oratorio H.irain ad oratoriuin remotissimuni (Koran, c xvii.5.1. in Maracci, 
tom. ii p. 107. for bait's version is more licentious.). A slender basis fur the aerial structure 
of tradition. 

(2) In the prophetic style, which uses the present or past for the future, Mahomet had 
said,— Approplmiuavlt hora ct setssa est luna (Koran, c 31 3.1 ill Maracci tom ii. p C88 ). 
'this figure nf ihetonc has been convened into a fart, which is said to lie attested by the 
most respectable eye-witnesses (Maracci, tom n. j> <500. 'I he testival is still celebrated by 
the Persians (( hardiu, tom. iv. p. 201.) , and the legend is tediously spun out by bagnier 
(Vie de Mahomet, tom. i. p. 183—234 ), ou the faith, as it should seem, of the credulous .11 
Jannabl. Yet a Mahometan doctor has arraigned the credit of the principal witness (apud 
Piuock, .Specimen, p. 187 ); the best interpreters are content with the simple sense ol the 
Koran (Al ttetdani, apud Holtinger, Hist. Orient, lib. ii. p. 302 . and the silence of Abnlfeda 
is worthy of a pi luce and a philosopher. 

(3) Ahulpbaragius, in Specimen. Hist. Arab. p. 17 and his scepticism is jlistifled in the 
notes of Pocnck, p. 190—194 from the purest authorities. 

(4) The most authentic account of these precepts, pilgrimage, prayer, fasting, alms, and 

ablutions, is extracted from the Persian and Arabian theologians by Maiacct (prodiom, part 
iv. p 9—24.), Kctand (m his excellent treatise de Religiouc Motiainiiiediia, Llo-clit, 4717, 
p 67 -123.), and Chardin (Voyages en Perse, tom. iv. p 47—195) Maracci is a partial 
accuser ; hut the jeweller, Chardin, had the eyes of a philosopher . and Heland, a judicious 
student, had travelled over the east in his closet at Utrecht. The fourteenth letter of Tour- 
nefort (Voyage du Levant, tom. ii p. 325—SCO, in octavo) describes wbat be had seen of the 
religion of the 1 urks. N 
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humility and attention of the Turks and Persians. Cleanliness is the 
key of prayer: the frequent lustration of the hands, the face, and the 
body, which was practised of old by the Arabs, is solemnly enjoined by 
the Koran ; and a permission is formally granted to supply with sand 
the scarcity of water. The words and attitudes of supplication, as it 
is performed either sitting, or standing, or prostrate on the ground, are 
prescribed by custom or authority, but the prayer is poured forth in 
short and fervent ejaculations; the measure or zeal is not exhausted by 
a tedious liturgy ; and each Mussulman, for his own person, is invested 
with the character of a priest. Amongst the theists, who reject the use 
of images, it has been found necessary to restrain the wanderings of 
the fancy, by directing the eye and the thought towards a hebla , or 
visible point of the horizon. ’The prophet was at first inclined to gra¬ 
tify the Jews by the choice of Jerusalem; but he soon returned to a 
more natural partiality; and five times every day the eyes of the nations 
of Astracan, at Fez, at Delhi, are devoutly turned to the holy temple of 
Mecca. Yet every spot for the service of God is equally .pure; the 
Mahometans indifferently pray in their chamber, or in the street. As a 
distinction from the Jews and Christians, the Friday in each week is 
set apart for the useful institution of public worship: the people are 
assembled in the mosch ; and the iman, some respectable elder, ascends 
the pulpit, to begin the prayer, and pronounce the sermon. But the 
Mahometan religion is destitute of priesthood or sacrifice; and the inde¬ 
pendent spirit of fanaticism looks down with contempt on the ministers 
and the slaves of superstition. II. The voluntary^) penance of the 
ascetics, the torment and glory of their lives, was odious to a prophet 
who censured in his companions a rash vow of abstaining from flesh, 
and women, and sleep; and firmly declared that he would suffer no 
monks in his religion.(2) Yet he instituted, in each year, a fast of 
thirty days ; and strenuously recommended the observance, as a disci¬ 
pline which purifies the soul, and subdues the body, as a salutary exer¬ 
cise of obedience to the will of God and his apostle. During the month 
of Ramadan, from the rising to the setting of the sun, the Mussulman 
abstains from eating, and drinking, and women, and baths, and per¬ 
fumes ; from all nourishment that can restore his strength, from all 
pleasure that can gratify his senses. In the revolution of the lunar 
year, the Ramadan coincides by turns with the winter cold, and the 
summer heat; and the patient martyr, without assuaging his thirst with 
a drop of water, must expect the close of a tedious and sultry day. The 
interdiction of wine, peculiar to some orders of priests or hermits, is 
converted by Mahomet alone into a positive and general law :(3) and a 
considerable portion of the globe has abjured, at his command, the use 
of that salutary, though dangerous liquor. These painful restraints 
are, doubtless, infringed by the libertine, and eluded by the hypocrite 
but the legislator, by whom they are enacted, cannot sur »ly be accused 
of alluring his proselytes by the indulgence of their sensual appetites. 
III. The charity of tne Mahometans descends to the animal oeation ; 
and the Koran repeatedly inculcates, not .is a merit, but as a strict ami 
indispensable duty, the relief of the indigent and unfortunate. Maho¬ 
met, perhaps, is the only lawgiver who has defined the precise measure 

(1) Mahomet (Sale’s Koian, c. lx. p 153.) repioaches the Christians with taking their 
priests and n.onks for their lords, besides God. Yit Maracct (I’rodroirms, part m p. ISO, 70 ) 
excuses the worship, especially of the pope, and <|mites, from the Koran itself, the case of 
fcblis, or Satan, who was cast from heaven for refusing to adore Adam. 

(2) Koran, c. v. p 94 and sale’s note, which refers to the authority of Jallaloildin and A ' 
Reidawl D’llcrbclot declares, that Mahomet condemned la vie rrtfgieusr, and ili.it the llrst 
swarms of fakus, dervises, &c. did not appear till alu i the year 300 of the Hegira (tlibllolh. 
Orient, p 292—718 ). 

(3) See the double prohibition (Koran, c. il p 25 e v p. 01 ) : the one in the style of a 
legislator, the other lit that of a fanatic. I lie public and private motives of Mahomet are 
investigated by Pildeaux (Life of Mahomet, p 62—C4 ) and Sale (Preliminary Discourse, 
p. 124 ). 
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of charity: the standard may vary with the degree and nature of pro¬ 
perty, as it consists either in money, in corn or cattle, in fruits or mer¬ 
chandise: but the Mussulman does not accomplish the law, unless he 
bestows a tenth of his revenue; and if his conscience accuses him of 
fraud or extortion, the tenth, under the idea of restitution, is enlarged 
to a Benevolence is the foundation of justice, since we are 

forbid to injure those whom we are bound to assist. A prophet may 
reveal the secrets of heaven and of futurity; but in his moral precepts 
he can only repeat the lessons of our own hearts. 

The two articles of belief, and the four practical duties of Islam, are 
guarded by rewards and punishments; and the faith of the Mussulman 
is devoutly fixed on the event of the judgment and the last day. The 
prophet has not presumed to determine the moment of that awful catas¬ 
trophe, though he darkly announces the signs, both in heaven and earth, 
which will precede the universal dissolution, when life shall be destroy¬ 
ed, and the order of creation shall be confounded in the primitive chaos. 
At the blast of the trumpet, new worlds will start into being ; angels, 
genii, and men, will arise from the dead, and the human soul will again 
be united to the body. The doctrine of the resurrection was first enter¬ 
tained by the Egyptians ;(2) and their mummies were embalmed, their 
pyramids were constructed, to preserve the ancient mansion of the soul, 
during a period of three thousand years. But the attempt is partial and 
unavailing; and it is with a more philosophic spirit that Mahomet relies 
on the omnipotence of the Creator, whose word can re-animate the 
breathless elay, and collect the innumerable atoms, that no longef retain 
their form or substance.(3) The intermediate state of the soul it is 
hard to decide; and those who most firmly believe her immaterial 
nature, are at a loss to understand how she can think or act without the 
agency of the organs of sense. 

The re-union of the soul and body will be followed by the final judg¬ 
ment of mankind ; and in his copy of the Magian picture, the prophet 
has too faithfully represented the forms of proceeding, and even the 
slow and successive operations of an earthly tribunal. By his intolerant 
adversaries he is upbraided for extending, even to themselves, the hope 
of salvation ; for asserting the blackest heresy, that every man who 
believes in God, and accomplishes good works, may expect in the last 
day a favourable sentence. Such rational indifference is ill adapted to 
the character of a fanatic; nor is it probable that a messenger from 
heaven should depreciate the value and necessity of his own revelation. 
In the idiom of the koran,(4) the belief of God is inseparable from that 
of Mahomet; the good works are those which he has enjoined; and the 
two qualifications imply the profession of Islam, to which all nations 
and all sects are equally invited. Their spiritual blindness, though 
exi used by ignorance and crowned with virtue, will be scourged with 
everlasting torments; and the tears which Mahomet shed over the 
tomb of his mother, for whom he was forbidden to pray, display a strik- 

(1) I lie jealousy of Maracn (Piodromus, part iv p 33.) pimnpts Inin to enumerate the 
more liberal alms of the i at bolus of Koine. llteeti v eat hospitals are open to many thousand 
patient, and pilgrims, Iliteeu bundled maidens are annually portioned, (lltj-six charity schools 
are founded for hoLli sexes, one hundred and twenty confiateinities relieve the wants of their 
Inethreii, &c 'Ihe benevolence of London is still more extensive: but I am afraid that 
much more Is to be ascribed to the humanity, than to the rellgi in, of the people. 

(2) See Herodotus (lib II. c. 123 ), and our learned countrymen. Sir John Mat sham (Canon. 
Chromcns, p lb ). I lie of the same writer (y>. 2.14—274 ) ts an elaboiate sket< It of the 
infernal regions, as they were painted by the lancy ot the Egyptians and Greeks, of the poets 
and philosophers of antiquity 

(3) Ihe Koran (t u. p. 259, &c. of Sale, p 32, of Mararri, p. 97 ) relates an ingenious 
innaclc, which annulled the curiosity, and continued the i-ulli, »f Abraham 

(4) I he candid Iteland has demonstrated, that lilatiomri damns all unhilievcrs (de Religion, 
Mohan) p. 12h -142 ), that devils Will uot be Anally saved (p. IOC -199 ), that paradise will 
not ,i oUlv consist ol corporeal delights (p 199-205.), and that women’s souls are immortal 
(p. 205 -209). 
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ing contrast of humanity and cnthusiasm.(l) The doom of the infidels 
is common: the measure of their guilt and punishment is determined 
by the degree of evidence which they have rejected, by the magnitude 
of the errors which they have entertained: the eternal mansions of the 
Christians, the Jews, the Sabians, the Marians, and the idolaters, are 
sunk below each other in the abyss; and the lowest hell is reserved for 
the faithless hypocrites who have assumed the mask of religion. After 
the greater part of mankind has been condemned for their opinions, the 
true believers only will be judged by their actions. The good and evil 
of each Mussulman will be accurately weighed in a real or allegorical 
balance, and a singular mode of compensation will be allowed for the 
payment of injuries: the aggressor will refund an equivalent of Ins own 
good actions for the benefit of the person whom he has wronged ; and 
if he should be destitute of any moral property, the weight of his sins 
will be loaded with an adequate share of the demerits of the sufferer. 
According as the shares of guilt or virtue shall preponderate, the sen¬ 
tence will be pronounced, and all, without distinction, will pass over 
the sharp and perilous bridge of the abyss : but the innocent, treading 
in the footsteps of Mahomet, w ill gloriously enter the gates of pandise, 
while the guilty will fail into the first and mildest of the seven hells. 
The term of expiation will vary from nine hundred to seven thousand 
years; but the prophet has judiciously promised, that all his disciples, 
whatever may be their sins, shall be saved, by their own faith anu his 
intercession, from eternal damnation. It is not surprising that super¬ 
stition should act most powerfully on t-ie fears of her votaries, since 
the human fancy can paint with more era rgy the misery than the bliss 
of a future life. With the two simple elements of darkness and fire, 
we create a sensation of pain, which may be aggravated to an infinite 
degree by the idea of endless duration. But the same idea operates 
with an opposite effect on the continuity of pleasure; and too much of 
our present enjoyments is obtained from the relief, or the compaiison, 
of evil. It is natural enough that an Arabian prophet should dwell 
with rapture on the groves, the fountains, and the rivers of paradise ; 
but instead of inspiring the blessed inhabitants with a liberal taste 
for harmony and science, conversation and friendship, lie idly cele¬ 
brates tbe pearls and diamonds, the robes of silk, palaces of marble, 
dishes of gold, rich wines, artificial dainties, numerous attendants, 
and the whole train of sensual and costly luxury, which becomes 
insipid to the owner, eyen in the short period of this mortal life. 
Seventy-two houris, or black-eyed girls, of resplendent beauty, blooming 
youth, virgin purity, and exquisite sensibility, will be created for the 
use of the meanest believer ; a moment of pleasure will be prolonged to 
a thousand years, and his faculties will be increased a hundred-fold, to 
render him worthy of his felicity. Notwithstanding a vulgar prejudice, 
the gates of heaven will be open to both sexes; but M:>homet has i. t 
specified the male companions of Jhe femahe elect, lest he should either 
alarm the jealousy of their former husbands, or disturb their felicity, 
by the suspicion of an everlasting marriage. This image of a carnal 
paradise has provoked the indignation, perhaps the envy of the monks: 
they declaim against the impure religion of Mahomet ; and his modest 
apologists are driven to the poor excuse of figures and allegories. But 
the sounder and more consistent party adhere, without shame, to the 
literal interpretation of the Koran : useless would be the resurrection 
of the body, unless it wore restored to the possession and exercise of 
its worthiest faculties; and the union of sensual and intellectual en- 

(1) Al beidawi, a pud Sale, Koran, c. it. p. 164. The refusal to pray for an unbelieving 
kindred, i* justified, according to Mahomet, by the duty of a prophet, and the example of 
Ahrabdin, who reprobated bis own father as an enemy of Oud. Yet Abraham (be adds, 
c (x. v. 116. Maracci, tom. li. p. 317.), fuit sane plus, mitis. 
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joyment is requisite to complete the happiness of the double animal, the 
perfect man. Yet the joys of the Mahometan paradise will not bo cpn- 
fined to the indulgence ol luxury and appetite; and the prophet has ex¬ 
pressly declared, that all meaner happiness will be forgotten and despised 
by the saints and martyrs, who shall be admitted to the beatitude 
of the divine visional) 

The first and most arduous conquests of Mahomet(2) were those of 
his wife, his servant, his pupil, and his friend ;(3) since he presented 
himself as a prophet to those who were most conversant with his infir¬ 
mities as a man. Yet Cadijah believed the words, and cherished the 
glory, of her husband ; the obsequious and affectionate Zeid was tempt¬ 
ed by the prospect of freedom : the illustrious Ali, the son of Ahu Taleb, 
embraced the sentiments of his cousin w ith the spirit of a youthful 
hero; and the wealth, the moderation, the veracity of Ahubeker, con¬ 
firmed the religion of the prophet whom he was destined to succeed. 
By his persuasion, ten of the most respectable citizens of Mecca were 
introduced to the private lessons of Islam ; they yielded to the voice of 
reason and enthusiasm; they repeated the fundamental creed,—“ There 

h but one Clod, and Mahomet is the apostle of (rod and their faith, 
even in this life, was rewarded with riches and honours, w ith the com¬ 
mand of armies, and the government of kingdoms. Three years were 
silently employed in the conversion of fourteen proselytes, the first 
fruits of his mission ; but in the fourth year he assumed the prophetic 
office, and resolving to impart to his family the light of divinc.truth, 
he prepared a banquet, a lamb, as it is said, and a bowl of milk, for the 
entertainment of forty guests of the race of JInshem. “ Friends and 
“ kinsmen,” sanl Mahomet to the assembly, “ I offer you, and I alone 
“ can offer, the most precious of gifts, the treasures of this woild and 
“ of the world to come. God has commanded me to call you to his 
“ service. Who among you will support my burden ? Who among 
"you will be my companion and my \izir?”(!•) No answer was re¬ 
turned, till the silence of astonishment, and doubt, and contempt, 
was at length broken by the impatient courage of Ali, a youth m the 
fourteenth year of his age. “ O prophet, I am the man ; w hoaoever rises 


(1) For the day of iiidg'iieiit, hell, paradise, Sec. consult llic Koran, (c. 2. v 25 c. Sfi, 78, 
Ail i with Maracci’s virulent, but learned, n filiation, (In ho limes and m die Prndiomus, 
pait -4 |i. 78. 120. 122, Air ) d’Herbclot, (llihlifidit*.pie Orientals, |i 3Gft, 375 ) lleland, < |i. 47 

Cl ) and Sale, (p 70—107) I lie ougntal ideas <n the Itiagi are darkly and donhttnlly ex 
ploted by ther tipnlo'isl, I'l Hide (Hist IUlejioins Persaiimi, < .>2 p. 402—112 oxon. 

1716 1 III ll.c .uncle of Mahomet, |l,ule has •dienu I,mv uidilleieiitly wit and philosophy 
supply the absence <>t general information 

(2) lief.,re I enter into the hctuiy <<t tl e prophet, it is incumbent on me to produce my 
evidence. The I atm, Freni li, and I'ligloli \visions of lt>e Koian, aie pieteded by historii.il 
distontws, ami the three iraiisl.iLors Mai tci,(t<mi I p 10-..72 ) l <avary ) (t»iii i p 1—218) and 
Cafe, (Preli,iiiiury discourse p 53 - 36 ) had acemalelj studied the language and i l.diuctri ol 
llie.i aullioi I'wo pio'essctl lives ol Mahomet have been eompo-od bj Hr Pridcanx (I ife of 
Mahomet, seventh edition, louden, 1718, in outvo)and the tiuiut tie boidamvilhets (Vic de 
Mahoimd, Lundies, 17.30, m oi tavu ;) but the advetse wish of finding an impostor, or a hero 
lias too olten corrupted the learning of the doctoi and the ingenuity ot the count I he article 
in d’Herbelut (Ribltot Oriem. p. 508 - 603.) is thielly dtaiiu lioin Novairi anil Mircond; hut 
toe best and most authentic of our guides is M. Oagmer, a Frenihnian bj hirtls, and profes¬ 
sor at Oxfmd, of the ouental tongues. In two elaborate w-oiks, ( sinae! Almlleda de Vita et 
Kelius gi'iU Muliaminedis, &c latine vcitit, Pr«cfationc et Notis illustruvit Johannes Gag- 
mei, Osoii 1723, in tolio ; l.a vie de Mahomet Iraduite et tnnpihr de I'VIioi.iii. drs tia- 
diiimis aiitliehtiques de la Soima et des ineillenrs Acte-rs Aiaiiei, Aiii-te-iilam, 1748. 3 vols. 
in duodecimo) lie has uuerpiettd, illustrated, and supp'ieit the Arabic test of Abulfeda and 
Al Jannahi, the lir;t, an enlightened pi luce, vvhoregiwdnt Ham.di, m iivna, A (> 1310-- 
1332; (see t.agmei Pra.-i.it .-d Almited ) the second, a credulous doctor, who visited Mecca, 
A. 0.15V). (II Heihelnt, p 307 t.asiuier, tom. ill. p. 200,210) liiese are mv geueral 
vouchers, and the riipilsime reaihr may follow the older of dim, sod die division ot chap- 
teis. 3et I must observe, that both Aliidtcda and Al Jaimabi ate inodrui Instoiians, and that 
they cannot appeal to any wnleis ot the first century of the Henna. 

( 3 ) Altei the t.iteks Pddeatix (p. 8 ) discloses tl e secret donut-, of dt< wife of Mahomet. 
As if he had been a privy counsellor of the prophet, lioulamv illic-rs (p. 272, d.c ) unfolds 
the sublime and patriotic views ol Cadijsh and the first disciple. 

(4) f'exlrw t, potiUor, bajuluf, owtit fe-ewr ’ and this plebeian name was transferred by 
an apt metaphor lo the pillars ol the state. (Oaguter, Not. ad Aiuilfetl. p. 19 ) I endeavour 
to preserve the Arabian idiom, ai far as I can teel it myself In a Uiiu or Firttrh translation. 

Vot. III. , E e 
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“ against thee, I will dash out his teeth, tear out his eyes, break his 
“ legs, rip up his belly. O prophet, I will be thy vizir over them." Ma¬ 
homet accepted his offer with transport, and Abu Taleb was ironically 
exhorted to respect the superior dignity of his Bon. In a more serious 
tone, the father of Alt advised his nephew to relinquish his impracti¬ 
cable design. “ Spare your remonstrances," replied the intrepid fanatic 
to his uncle and benefactor, “ if they should place the sun on my right 
“ hand, and the moon on my left, they should not divert me from my 
“ course." He persevered ten years in the exercise of his mission; and 
the religion which has overspread the east and the west, advanced with a 
slow and painful progress within the walls of Mecca. Yet Mahomet en¬ 
joyed the satisfaction of beholding the increase of his infant congrega¬ 
tion of Unitarians, who revered him as a prophet, and to whom he 
seasonably dispensed the spiritual nourishment of the Koran. The 
number of proselytes may be estimated by the absence of eighty-three 
men and eighteen women, who retired to Ethiopia in the seventh year of 
his mission ; and his party was fortified by the timely conversion of his 
uncle Hamza, and of the fierce and indexible Omar, who signalized in the 
course of Islam the same zeal which he had exerted for its destruction. 
Nor was the charity of Mahomet confined to the tribe of Koreish or the 
precincts of Mecca: on solemn festivals, in the days of pilgrimage, 
he frequented the Caaba, accosted the strangers of every tribe, and urged, 
both in private converse and public discourse, the belief and worship of 
a sole deity. Conscious of his reason and of his weakness, he asserted 
the liberty of conscience, and disclaimed ihe use of religious violence ;(l) 
but he called the Arabs to repentance, and conjured them to remember 
the ancient idolaters of Ad and Thamund, whom the divine justice had 
swept away from the face of the earth. ^2) 

The people of Mecca were hardened m their unbelief by superstition 
and envy. The elders of the city, the uncles of the prophet, affected 
to despise the presumption of an orphan, the reformer of his country : 
the pious orations of Mahomet in the Caaba were answered by the cla- 
moursof Abu Taleb. “ Citizens and pilgrims, listen not to the temp- 
“ ter, hearken not to his impious novelties. Stand fast in the worship 
“ of A1 Lhta and A1 Uzzah.” Yet the son of Abdallah was ever dear to 
the aged chief; and he protected the fame and person of his nephew 
against the assaults of the Koreishites, who had long been jealous of the 
pre-eminence of the family of Hashem. Their malice was coloured 
with the pretence of religion : in the age of Job, the crime of impiety 
was punished by the Arabian magistrate ;(3) and Mahomet was guilty 
of deserting and denying the national deities. But so loose was the 
policy of Mecca, that the leaders of the Koreish, instead of accusing 
a criminal, were compelled to employ the measures of persuasion or 
violence. They repeatedly addressed Abu Taleb in the style of repro <ch 
and menace. “ Tny nephew reviles our religion; he accuses our wise 
“ forefathers of ignorance and folly; silence him quickly, lest he kin- 
te die tumult and discord in the city. If he persevere, we -hall draw 
“ our swords against him and his adherents, and thou wilt be respon- 


(1) Tbe passage* of the Koran in the behalf of toleration, are strong and numerous: c. 2 v. 
257. c. 16. 129. c 17< 54 c. 45. 15. c. 50, 59. c 88. 21, &c. with tli* notes of Maracci and 
hale. This character alone may generally decide the doubts of the leaned, whether a chap¬ 
ter was revealed at Mecca or Medina. 

(2) See the Koran (passiin, and especially c 7 p. 123, 124, dec ) and tbe tradition of the 
Arabs fPococh, Specimen, p. Hi—37.) The caverns of the tnlie of 1 hamuud, lit for meu of 
the ordinary stature, were shewn in the midway between Medina and Damascus, (Abulfed. 
Arabise Descript, p. 43, 44.) and may be probably ascribed to the Trogloriite* of the primitive 
world, Micbaelis, ad Lowtli de Poesi Hebraeor. p. 131-131, Keiherches sur les i.gyptiens, 
tom ii p 48, &c. 

(3) In the time of Job, the crime of Impiety was punished by the Arabian magistrate, 
(c. 13. v. 2fi— 28 ) I blush for a lespectable prelate, (de l*o<*s.i llebiAWiim p. 650, 651 edit. 
Michaelis, and a letter of a late professor in the university of Oxford, p. 15—53 ) who justifies 
and applauds this patriarchal inquisition. 
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** siLle for the blood of thy fellow-citizens." The weight and modern* 
tion of Abu Taleb eluded the violence of religious faction; the most 
helpless or timid of the disciples retired to ^Ethiopia, and the prophet 
withdrew himself to various places of streugth in the town and country. 
As he was still supported by his family, the rest of the tribe of Koreish 
engaged themselves to renounce of all intercourse with the children 
of liashem, neither to buy nor sell, neither to marry nor to give in mar¬ 
riage, but to pursue them with implacable enmity, till they should deliver 
the person of Mahomet to the justice of the gods. The decree was sus- 

S ended in the Caaba before the eyes of the nation; the messengers of the 
koreish pursued the Mussulman exiles in the heart of Africa: they besieg¬ 
ed the prophet and his most faithful followers, intercepted their water, 
and inflamed their mutual animosity by the retaliation or injuries and in¬ 
sults. A doubtful truce restored the appearances of concord, till the death 
of Abu Taleb abandoned Mahomet to the power of his enemies, at the 
moment when he was deprived of his domestic comforts by the loss of his 
faithful and generous Cadijah Abu Sophian, the chief of the bianch 
of Ommiyali, succeeded to the principality of the republic of Mecca. A 
zealous votary of the idols, a mortal Foe of the line of liashem, he con¬ 
vened an assembly of the Koreishites and their allies, to decide the fate 
of the apostle. His imprisonment might provoke the despair of his 
enthusiasm; and the exile of an eloquent and popular fanatic would 
diffuse the mischief through the provinces of Arabia. Ilis death wjas re¬ 
solved ; and they agreed that a sword from each tribe should he buried 
in his heart, to divide the guilt of his blood, and baffle the vengeance of 
the Hashemites. An angel or a spy revealed their conspiracy ; and 
flight was the only resource of Mahomet.(l) At the dead of nignt, ac¬ 
companied by his friend Abubeker, he silently escaped from his house: 
the assassins watched at the door; but they were deceived by the figure 
of Ali, who reposed on the bed, and was covered with the green vest¬ 
ment of the apostle. The Koreish respected the piety of the heroic 
youth ; but some verses of Ali, which are still ex ton t, exhibit an in¬ 
teresting picture of his anxiety, his tenderness, and his religious con¬ 
fidence. Three days Mahomet and his companion were concealed in 
the cave of Thor, at the distance of a league from Mecca; and in the 
close of each evening, they received from the son and daughter of Abu¬ 
beker, a secret supply of intelligence and food. The diligence of the 
Koreish explored every haunt in the neighbourhood of the city; they 
arrived at the entrance of the cavern; but the providential deceit of a 
spider’s web and a pigeon’s nest, is supposed to convince them that the 
place was solitary and inviolate. “We are only two,” said the trem¬ 
bling Abubeker. “ There is a third," replied the prophet, “ it is God 
“ himself.” No sooner was the pursuit abated, than the two fugitives 
issued from the rock, and mounted their camels : on the road to Me¬ 
dina, they were overtaken by the emissaries of the Koreish ; they re¬ 
deemed themselves with prayers and promises from their hands. In 
this eventful moment the lance of an Arab might have changed the his¬ 
tory of the world. The flight of the prophet from Mecca to Medina 
has fixed the memorable era of the IFejira,(2) which, at the end of 
twelve centuries, still discriminates the lunar years of the Mahometan 
natious.(3) 

The religion of the Koran might have perished in its cradle, had not 

(1) D’Herbelot. Hibliot. Orient, p. 445. He quotes a particular history of the tlignt of 
Mahomet. , , , , 

(2) The Netful was instituted by Omar, the second caliph, in niniatnm of the fia of the 
martyr* of the Christians (d’Herbelot, p. 444); and properly i onmienrcd siu>-ii,bi da>» 
before the flight of Mahomet, with the lirst of Moh-irren, or first day ot the Aialnaii year, which 
coincides with Fnday, July 16, A I) 622 (Ahulftda, Vlt Mohaui. c xvn.xun p. 45 50. and 
Great's edition of lllltrg Beig’s t-pocb® Aial nm, &c c i. p. b 10, Xc.) 

(3) Mahomet's life, from bis mission to the Hegira, may lie tumid in Abnlfeda fp 14—4a ) 
and Ga«iiier(toiu. i. 134-251. 342—3H3). The legend from p lfe7-2.il. is vouched by At 
J.tmiahi and disdained by Abulfeda. 
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Medina embraced with faith and reverence the holy outcasts of Mecca. 
Medina, or the city, known under the name of Yathreb, before it was 
sanctified by the throne of the prophet, was divided between the tribes 
of the Charegites and the Awsites, whose hereditary feud was rekindled 
by the slightest provocations: two colonies of Jews, who boasted a sa¬ 
cerdotal race, were their humble allies, and without converting the 
Arabs, they introduced the taste of science and religion, which distin¬ 
guished Medina as the city of the book. Some of her noblest citizens, 
m a pilgrimage to the Caaba, were converted by the preaching of Ma¬ 
homet ; on tneir return they diffused the belief of God and his prophet, 
and the new alliance was ratified by their deputies in two secret and 
nocturnal interviews on a hill in the suburbs of Mecca. In the first, 
ten Charegites and two Awsites united in faith and love, protested in 
the name of their wives, their children, and their absent brethren, that 
they would forever profess the creed, and observe the precepts, of the 
Koran. The second was a political association, the first vital spark of 
the empire of the Saracens.(1). Seventy-three men and two women of 
Medina held a sole nn conference with Mahomet, his kinsmen, and his 
disciples ; and pledged themseh es to each other by a mutual oath of 
fidelity. They promised in the name of the city, that if he should be 
banished, they would receive him as a confederate, obey him as a leader, 
and defend him to the last extremity, like their wives and children. 
“ But if you are recalled by your country,'' they asked with a flattering 
anxiety, “ will you not abandon your new lilies ? ■—“ All things,” replied 
Mahomet with a smile, ‘ f are now common between us; your blood is 
“ as my blood, your ruin as my ruin. We are bound to each other by 
“ the ties of honour and interest. I am your friend, and the enemy of 
“ your foes.”—“ But if we are killed in your service, what,” exclaimed 
the deputies of Medina, “ will be our reward?”—“ Paradise,” replied 
the prophet. “ Stretch forth thy hand.” He stretched it forth, and 
they reiterated the oath of allegiance and fidelity. Their treaty was 
ratified by the people, who unanimously embraced the profession of Is¬ 
lam ; they rejoiced in the exile of the apostle, but they trembled for his 
safety, and impatiently expected his arrival. After a perilous and ra¬ 
pid journey along the sea-coast, he halted at Koba, two miles from the 
city, and made his public entry into Medina, sixteen days after his flight 
from Mecca. Five hundred of the citizens advanced to meet him: he 
was hailed with acclamations of loyalty and devotion; Mahomet was 
mounted on a she-camel, an umbrella shaded his head, and a turban was 
unfurled before him to supply the deficiency of a standard. His bravest 
disciples, who had been scattered by the storm, assembled round his 
person ; and the equal, though various, merit of the Moslems was dis¬ 
tinguished by the names of Moagertans and Ansars, the fugith <"■ of 
Mecca, and the auxiliaries of Medina. To eradicate the seeds of jea¬ 
lousy, Mahomet judiciously coupled his principal followers with the 
rights and obligations of brethren ; and when Ali found himself with¬ 
out a peer, the prophet tenderly declared, that he would be the com¬ 
panion and brother of the noble youth. The expedient was crowned 
with success; the holy fraternity was respected both in peace and war, 
and the two parties vied with each other in a generous emulation of 
courage and fidelity. Once only the concord was slightly ruffled by an 
accidental quarrel: h patriot of Medina arraigned the insolence of the 
strangers, but the hint of their expulsion was heard with abhorrence, 
and his own son most eagerly offered to lay at the apostle’s feet the 
head of his father. 

From his establishment at Medina, Mahomet assumed the exercise 
of the regal and sacerdotal office ; and it was impious to appeal from a 


(1) I lie triple inauguration of Mahomet is described by Abulfeda (p. 30 33 40. 86.) and 
Cagnier (tom 1, p. 342, &c 340, &c loin. 11 p 223, Sic.) 
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judge whose decrees were inspired by the divine wisdom. A smell por¬ 
tion of ground, the patrimony of two orphans, was acquired by girt or 
purchase;(1) on that chosen spot, he built a house and a mosch, more 
venerable in their rude simplicity than the palaces and temples of the 
Assyrian caliphs. His seal of gold, or silver, was inscribed with the 
apostolic title: when he prayed and preached in the weekly assembly, 
he leaned against the trunk of a palm-tree; and it was long before he 
indulged himself in the use of a chair or pulpit of rough timber.(2) 
After a reign of six years, fifteen hundred Moslems, in arms and in the 
field, renewed their oath of allegiance; and their chief repeated the as¬ 
surance of protection till the death of the last member, or the final dis¬ 
solution of the party. It was in the same camp that the deputy of 
Mecca was astonished by the attention of the faithful to the words and 
looks of the prophet, by the eagerness with wliich they collected his 
spittle, a hair that dropped on the ground, the refuse water of his lus¬ 
trations, as if they participated in some degree of the prophetic virtue. 
“ I have seen (said he) the CIiomops of Persia and the Ciesar of Rome, 
" but never did I behold a king among his subjects like Mahomet among 
“ his companions. The devout fervour of enthusiasm acts with more 
“ energy and truth than the cold and formal servility of courts." 

In the state of nature every man has a right to defend, by force of 
arms, his person and liis possessions ; to repel, or even to prevent, the 
violence of liis enemies, and to extend his hostilities to a reasonable 
measure of satisfaction and retaliation. In the free society of the 
Arabs, the duties of subject and citizen imposed a feeble restraint; and 
Mahomet, in the exercise of a peaceful and benevolent mission, had 
been despoiled and banished by the injustice of his countrymen. The 
choice of ari independent people had exalted the fugitive of Mecca to 
the rank of a sovereign ; and ne was invested with the just prerogative 
of forming alliances, and of waging offensive or defensive war. 1 he 
imperfection of human rights was supplied and armed by the plenitude 
of divine power: the prophet of Medina assumed, in liis new revela¬ 
tions, a fiercer and more sanguinary tone, which proves that his former 
moderation was the effect of weakness :(3) the means of persuasion had 
been tried, the season of forbearance was elapsed, and he was now com¬ 
manded to propagate his religion by the sw ord, to destroy the monu¬ 
ments of idolatry, and, without regarding the sanctity of days or months, 
to pursue the unbelieving nations of the earth. The same bloody pre¬ 
cepts, so repeatedly inculcated in the Koran, are ascribed by the author 
to the Pentateuch and the Gospel. But the mild tenor of the evangelic 
style may explain an ambiguous text, that Jesus did not bring peace on 
the earth, hut a sword: his patient and humble virtues should not be 
confounded with the intolerant zeal of princes and bishops, who lia\e 
disgraced the name of his disciples. In the prosecution of religious 
war, Mahomet might appeal with more propriety to the example of 
Moses, of the judges and the kings of Israel. The military laws of the 
Hebrew's are still more rigid than those of the Arabian legislator^4) 

0) Ciidraux (Life of Mahomet, p 41.) reviles the wickedness of the Impostor, who deg- 
pel ed two poor orphans, the sour ol a carpenter : a reprnai li which be drew from the DIs* 
putatio tontra Saracenos, composed in Arabic before the year 1150, but the honest Gnguier 
(ad Alni’fcd p. 55 ) has shewn that they were deceived by the word Al Nngjar, which sig¬ 
nifies, In this place, not an obscure trade, hut a noble tribe of Arabs. The desolate state of 
the ground is described bv AI>ulferi.i, and his worthy interpreter has proved from Al Bochari, 
tbe otter of a price, from Al Jautuhi, the lair purchase; and fiom Ahmed Ben Joseph, the 
pajment of the money hj the generous Abulieker t'n these grounds ihe prophet must be 
honourably acquitted 

m Al Januahi (apud Gagnier, tom. It p. 246, 524 ) describes the seal and pulpit, as two 
venerable relics of tbe apostle of God ; and tbe portrait of his court Is taken from Abulfeda. 
(c. 41 p. A5 ) 

(3) The eighth and ninth chapteis of the Koran aie the loudest and most vehement; and 
Maracci (I’rodroinua, part. iv. p. 5.9—64. has inveighed wlib more justice than discretion 
against the double dealing of the impostor. 

(4) The tenth and twentieth chapters of Deuteronomy, with the practical comments of 
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The Lord of hosts inarched in person before the Jews: if a city resisted 
their summons, the males, without distinction, were put to the sword: 
the seven nations of Canaan were devoted to destruction; and neither 
repentance nor conversion could shield them from the inevitable doom, 
that no creature within their precincts should be left alive. The fair 
option of friendship, or submission, or battle, was proposed to the ene¬ 
mies of Mahomet. Jf they professed the creed of Islam, they were ad¬ 
mitted to all the temporal and spiritual benefits of his primitive dis¬ 
ciples, and marched under the same banner to extend the religion which 
they had embraced. The clemency of the prophet was decided by his 
interest; yet he seldom trampled on a prostrate enemy: and he seems 
to promise, that, on the payment of a tribute, the least guilty of his 
unbelieving subjects might be indulged in their worship, or at least in 
their imperfect faith. In the first months of his reign, ne practised the 
lessons of holy warfare, and displayed his white banner before the gates 
of Medina; the martial apostle fought in person at nine battles or 
sieges ;(1) and fifty enterprises of war were achieved in ten years by 
himself or his lieutenants. The Arab continued to unite the profes¬ 
sions of a merchant and a robber ; and his petty excursions for the de¬ 
fence or the attack of a caravan, insensibly prepared his troops for the 
conquest of Arabia. The distribution of the spoil was regulated by a 
divine law :(2) the whole was faithfully collected in one common mass : 
a fifth of the gold and silver, the prisoners and cattle, the moveables 
and immoveables, was reserved by tne prophet for pious and charitable 
uses ; the remainder was shared in adequate portions, by the soldiers 
who had obtained the victory or guarded the camp ; the rewards of the 
slain devolved to their widows and orphans; and the increase of cavalry 
was encouraged by the allotment of a double share to the horse and to 
the man. From «11 sides the roving Arabs were allured to the standard 
of religion and plunder: the apostle sanctified the licence of embracing 
the femal captives as their wives or concubines; and the enjoyment of 
wealth and beauty was a feeble type of the joys of paradise prepared for 
the valiant martyrs of the faith. “ The sword (says Mahomet) is the 
'* key of heaven and of hell; a drop of blood shed in the cause of God, 

‘ a night spent in arms, is of more avail than two months of fasting or 
‘ prayer: whosoever falls in battle, his sins are forgiven : at the day 

* of judgment his wounds shall be resplendent as vermillion, and odori- 

* ferous as musk; and the loss of his limbs shall be supplied by the 

* wings of angels and cherubims." The intrepid souls of the Arabs were 
fired with enthusiasm: the picture of the invisible world was strongly 
painted on their imagination; and the death which they bad always 
despised became an object of hope and desire. The Koran inculcates, 
in the most absolute sense, the tenets of fate and predestination, Inch 
would extinguish both industry and virtue, if the actions of man were 
governed by his speculative belief. Yet their influence in every age 
has exnlted the courage of the Saracens and Turks. The first com¬ 
panions of Mahomet advanced to battle with a fearless confidence: there 
is no danger where there is no chance : they were ordained to perish 
in their beds; or they were safe and invulnerable amidst the darts of 
the enemy.(S) 


Joshua, David, Ac aie read with more awe than satisfaction by the pious Christians of the 
present age. But the lusliopg, as well as the rabbis «f former limes, have beat the drum- 
ecclesiastic with pleasure and success. (Sale's Preluiiiiiary Discourse, p. 142, 143 

(1) Abultedn, in Vit. Mob.uu. p. 156. I he private arsenal of the apostle consisted of nine 
swords, three lances, seven pikes oi half pikes, a quiver and three bows, seven cuirasses, 
three shields, and two helmets, (uagnter, *©m. in. p 3*8—331.) with a large white standard, 
a black liamicr, (p. 335.) twenty horses, (p. 322 )&c. two of Ins martial sayings arc recorded 
by tradition (Oagnier, tom. il p 88 3370 

(2) The whole subject d“ jme belli Mobaininedanorum, is exhausted in a separate dis¬ 
sertation by the learned Belaud. (Disserts!tones Miscellanex, tom. lit. Dissert, x p. 3—53.| 

(3) The dot mile of absolute predestination, on which few religions can reproach each 
•liter, ts sternly exposed in the Koran, (c. 3. p 52, 53. c. 4. p. 70, &c. with the note* o t 
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Perhaps the Koreish would have been content with the flight of Ma¬ 
homet, had they not been provoked and alarmed by the vengeance of 
an enemy, who could intercept their Syrian trade as it passed and re¬ 
passed through the territory of Medina. Abu Sophian himself, with 
only thirty or forty followers, conducted a wealthy caravan of a thou¬ 
sand camels: the fortune or dexterity of his march escaped the vigi¬ 
lance of Mahomet ; but the chief of the Koreish was informed that the 
holy robbers were placed in ambush to wait his return. He dispatched 
a messenger to his brethren of Mecca, and they were roused, by the fear 
of losing their merchandise and their provisions, unless they hastened 
to his relief with the military force of the city. The sacred band of 
Mahomet was formed of three hundred and thirteen Moslems, of whom 
seventy-seven were fugitives, and the rest auxiliaries: they mounted 
by turns a train of seventy camels (the Camels of Yatlireb were formi¬ 
dable in war): but such was the poverty of his first disciples, that only 
two could appear on horseback in the field.(l) In the fertile and famous 
vale of Beder,(2) three stations from Medina, he was informed by his 
scouts of the caravan that approached on one side; of the Koreish, one 
hundred horse, eight hundred and fifty foot, who advanced on the 
other. After a short debate, he sacrificed the prospect of wealth to the 
pursuit of glory and revenge; and a slight intrenchment was formed to 
cover his troops, and a stream of fresh water that glided through the 
valley. “ O God,” he exclaimed as the numbers of the Koreidh de¬ 
scended from the hills, “ O God, if these are destroyed, by whom wilt 
“ thou be worshipped on the earth ? Courage, my children, dose your 
“ ranks ; discharge your arrows, and the day is your own.” At these 
words he placed himself, with Abubeker, on a throne or pulpit,(3) and 
instantly demanded the succour of Gabriel and three thousand angels. 
Ilis eye was fixed on the field of battle: the Mussulmans fainted and 
were pressed: in that decisive moment the prophet started from his 
throne, mounted his horse, and cast a handful of sand into the air. 
“ Let their faces be covered with confusion.” Both armies heard the 
thunder of his voice: their fancy beheld the angelic warriors;(4) the 
Koreish trembled and fled ; seventy of the bravest were slain ; and se¬ 
venty captives adorned the first victory of the faithful. The dead bodies 
of the Koreish were despoiled and insulted ; two of the most obnoxious 
prisoners were punished with death; and the ransom of the others, four 
thousand drachms of silver, compensated in some degree the escape of 
the caravan. But it was in vain that the camels or Abu Sophian ex- 


Sale, am) c. 17. p. 413. with those of Maraccl.) IUI ud (de Relig Mobamm. p. 61-64 ) and 
Sale (Prelim. Discourse, p. 103 ) represents the opinions of the doctors, and our modern tra¬ 
vellers the confidence, the fading confidence, of the Tin Its. 

(1) Al Jannabi (apud Gaguier, tom. ti p. 9.) allows him seventy or eighty horse; and on two 
other occasions prior to the battle of Ohud, he enlists a body of thirty (p 10.) and of five 
hundred (p. 66 ) troopers. Yet the Mussulmans, in the field of Ohnd, bad no more than two 
horses, according to the better sense of Abulfeda (in V it. Mobamm p 51. p. 65 ). In the 
Stony province, the camels were numerous; but the ho'se appears to have been less common 
than in the Happy or the Desert Arabia. 

(2) Bider Huuneeiie, twenty nules from Melina, and forty from Mecca, is on the high 
road «f the caravan of Egypt; and the pilgrims annually commemorate the prophet’s victory 
by illuminations, rockets, Ac. Shaw’s Travels, p. 477. 

(3) The place to which Mahomet retired during the action is styled by Gagoler, (in Abul- 
frda, c xxvii. p 58. Vie de Mahomet, tom. Ii p 30. 33.) Umbracutum, tme loge de bah 
avec une parte. 1 be same Arabic word Is rendered by llelske (Annaies de Mosiemici Alnil- 
fedss, p 23.) by Solium Suggest us editor ; and the difference is of the utmost moment for 
the honour both of the interpreter and of the hero 1 am sorry to observe the pride and acri¬ 
mony with which the Retake chastises his fellow-labourer. Sccpe sic vert it, ut integral pa¬ 
ginal nequeaut nisi lini liltira corrlgi: Arabice non satis callehat el rarelut judicio entico. 
J. J. Retake, prodldagmata ad llagji Chalisae Tabulas, p. 238 ad calcem Abulfeda; Syria 1a- 
biila!; Lepsiai, l?hG, in quarto. 

(4) The loose expressions of the Koran (c iif. p. 124,125 c. viii. p 9 ) allow the commen¬ 
tators to fluctuate between the numbers of one thousand, three thousand, or lime thousand 
angels : and the smallest of these might suffice for the slaughter of seventy of the Korelah 
(Maracn, Alcoran, tom. ii p 131). Yet the scholiasts confess, that this angelic band was 
not visible to any mortal eye (Maiurri, p 297). They refine on the words (c. viii. 16.), 

* nut thou, but God,’’ Ac. (irilerlielot, Bibliot. Oriental?, p 600, 601 ). 
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plored a new road through the desert and along the Euphrates . they 
were overtaken by the diligence of the Mussulmans; and wealthy must 
have been the prize, if twenty thousand drachms could be set apart for 
the fifth of the apostle. The resentment of the public and private loss 
stimulated Abu Sophian to collect a body of three thousand men, seven 
hundred of whom were armed with cuirasses, and two hundred were 
mounted on horseback; three thousand camels attended his march ; 
and his wife Henda, with fifteen matrons of Mecca, incessantly sounded 
their timbrels to animate the troops, and to magnify the greatness of 
liobal, the most popular deity of the Caaba. The standard of God and 
Mahomet was upheld by nine hundred and fifty believers: the dispro¬ 
portion of numbers was not more alarming than in the field of Beder; 
and their presumption of victory prevailed against the divine and human 
sense of tlie apostle. The second buttle was fought on mount Ohud, 
six miles to the north of Medina:(l) the Koreish advanced in the form of 
a crescent: and the right wing of cavalry was led by Caled, the fiercest 
and most successful of the Arabian warriors. The troops of Mahomet 
were skilfully posted on the declivity of the hill; and their real* was 
guarded by a detachment of fifty archers. The weight of their charge 
impelled and broke the centre of the idolaters; but in the pursuit they 
lost the advantage of their ground : the archers deserted their station ■: 
the Mussulmans were tempted by the spoil, disobeyed their general, 
and disordered their ranks. The inti epid Caled, wheeling his cavalry 
on their flank and rear, exclaimed, w,th a loud voice, that Mahomet 
was slain. He was indeed wounded in the face with a javelin ; two of 
his teeth were shattered with a stone ; yet, in the midst of tumult and 
dismay, he reproached the infidels with the murder of a prophet; and 
blessed the friendly hand that stanched his blood, and conveyed him to 
a place of safety. Seventy martyrs died for the sins of the people; they 
fell, said the apostle, in pairs, each brother embraced his lifeless com¬ 
panion :(£) their bodies were mangled by the inhuman females of 
Mecca; and the wife of Abu Sophian tasted the entrails of Hamza, the 
uncle of Mahomet. They might applaud their superstition and satiate 
their fury; but the Mussulmans soon rallied in tne field, and the Ko¬ 
reish wanted strength or courage to undertake the siege of Medina. It 
was attacked the ensuing year by an army of ten thousand enemies ; 
and this third expedition is variously named from the nations, which 
marched under the banner of Abu Sophian, from the ditch which was 
drawn before the city, and a camp of three thousand Mussulmans. The 
prudence of Mahomet declined a general engagement; the valour of Ali 
was signalized in single combat; and the war was protracted tv. enty 
days, till the final separation of the confederates. A tempest of w ind, 
rain, and hail, overturned their tents; the private quarrels wei„ fo¬ 
mented bv an insidious adversary ; and the Ivoreish, deserted by their 
allies, no longer hoped to subvert the throne, or to chet k the conquests, 
of their invincible exile.(3) 

The choice of Jerusalem for the first kebla of prayer discovers the 
early propensity of Mahomet in favour of the Jew's; and happy would 
it have been for their temporal interest, had they recognised, in the 
Arabian prophet, the hope of Israel and the promised Messiah. Their 
obstinacy converted his friendship into implacable hatred, with which 
he pursued that unfortunate people to the last moment of his life; and 
in the double character of an apostle and a conqueror, lus persecution 

(X) Geograpli. Ntibiensis, p 47. 

12) In the third chapter of the Koran (p SO—S3, with Sale’s notes), the prophet alleges 
some pool excuses lor the defeat of Olmd. 

(3) For the detail of the three Kmeish wars, of Hrder, of Ohud, and of the ditch, peruse 
Abnlfeda (p. 3b-61. 61-69. 73—77 ) Gagiiier (torn u. p. S3—43. 70-96 120—139 ) with the 
proper articles ot D’llrrhelot, and the ahndginents of ClinaUn (Hut. Saracen, p 6, 7.), and 
Abulpbaragius (Dynast, p l(K ) 
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was extended to both worlds.(l) The Kainoka dwelt at Medina under 
the protection of the city : lie seized the occasion of an accidental tu¬ 
mult, and summoned them to embrace his religion, or contend with him 
in battle. “ Alas (replied the trembling Jews,) we tire ignorant of 
" the use of arms, but we persevere in the faith and worship of our 
“ fathers; why wilt thou reduce us to the necessity of a just defence ?” 
The unequal conflict was terminated in lifteen days; and it was with 
extreme reluctance that Mahomet yielded to the importunity of his 
allies, and consented to spare the lives of the captives. But their riches 
were confiscated, their arms became more effectual in the hands of the 
Mussulmans; and a wretched colony of seven hundred exiles was driven 
with their wives and children to implore a refuge on the confines of Sy¬ 
ria. The Nadharites were more guilty, since they conspired in a friendly 
interview to assassinate the prophet. He besieged their castle three 
miles from Medina, but their resolute defence obtained an honourable 
capitulation ; and the garrison, sounding their trumpets and beating 
their drums, was permitted to depart with the honours of war. The 
Jews had excited and joined the war of the Koreish ,* no sooner had 
the nations retired from the ditch, than Mahomet, without laying aside 
his armour, marched on the same day to extirpate the hostile race of 
the children of Koraidha. After a resistance of twenty-five days, they 
surrendered at discretion. They trusted to the intercession uf their old 
allies, of Medina : they could not be ignorant that fanatcism obliterates 
the feelings of humanity. A venerable elder, to whose judgment they 
appealed, pronounced the sentence of their death : seven hundred Jews 
w'ere dragged in chains to the market-place of the city: they descended 
alive into the grave prepared for their execution and burial ; and the 
apostle beheld with an inflexible eye the slaughter of Ms helpless ene¬ 
mies. Their sheep and camels were inherited by the Mussulmans : 
three hundred cuirasses, five hundred pikes, a thousand lances, com¬ 
posed the most useful portion of the spoil. Six days’ journey to the 
noi th-east of Medina, the ancient and wealthy town of Chaibar was the 
seat of the Jewish power in Arabia; the territory, a fertile spot in the 
desert, was covered with plantations and cattle, and protected by eight 
castles, some of which were esteemed of impregnable strength. The 
forces of Mahomet consisted of two hundred horse and fourteen hun¬ 
dred foot: in the succession of eight regular and painful sieges they 
were exposed to danger, and fatigue, and hunger; and the most un¬ 
daunted chiefs despaired of the e\ ent. The apostle revived their faith 
and courage by the example of Ali, on whom he bestowed the surname 
of the Lion of God: perhaps we may believe that a Hebrew cham¬ 
pion of gigantic stature was cloven to the chest by his irresistible 
scimitar: but we cannot praise the modesty of romance, which repre¬ 
sents him as tearing from its hinges the gate of a fortress, and wield¬ 
ing the ponderous buckler in his left hand.(2) After the reduction of 
the castles, the town of Chaibar submitted to the yoke. The chief of 
the tribe was tortured, in the presence of Mahomet, to force a confes¬ 
sion ol his hidden treasure: the industry of the shepherds and husband¬ 
men was rewarded with a precarious toleration: they were permitted, 
so long as it should please the conqueror, to improve their patrimony, 
in equal shares, for his emolument and their own. Under the reign of 
Omar, the Jews of Chaibar were transplanted to Syria; and the caliph 


(1) I lie wars of Mahomet against the Jewish tribes, of Kamolia, the \adlnrises, Koraldha, 
and Chaibar, are iclai'd hy Atnilfeda (p. 61. 71 77 87, Ac.) and Oaguier (tom. u. 61—65. 
107—112 139- MS 268—291) 

(2) Abu Rate the servant of Mahomet, is said to affirm that he himself, and seven other 
men, afterwards tiled, without success, to move the same gate from the (.'round, (Abulfeda, 
p. 90) Abu Kafe was an eye-witness, hut who Kill he witness for Abu IUfeT 
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alleged the injunction of his dying master, that one and the true re¬ 
ligion should be professed in his native land of Arabia.(l) 

- Five times eacn day the eyes of Mahomet were turned towards Mecca, 
(2) and he was urged by the most sacred and powerful motives, to revisit, 
as a conqueror, the city and temple from whence he had been driven as 
an exile. The Caaba was present to his waking and sleeping fancy: 
an idle dream was translated into vision and prophecy; he unfurled 
the holy banner; and a rash promise of success too hastily dropped 
from the lips of the apostle, llis march from Medina to Mecca dis¬ 
played the peaceful and solemn pomp of a pilgrimage; seventy camels, 
chosen and bedecked for sacrifice, preceded the van; the sacred territory 
was respected, and the captives were dismissed without ransom to pro¬ 
claim his clemency and devotion. But no sooner did Mahomet descend 
into the plain, within a day's journey of the city, than he exclaimed, 
“ they have clothed themselves with the skins of tigers the numbers 
and resolution of the Koreish oppossed his progress ; and the roving 
Arabs of the des> rt might desert or betray a leader whom they had 
followed for the hopes of spoil. The intrepid fanatic sunk into a 
cool and cautious politician: he waved in the treaty his title of apostle 
of God, concluded with the Koreish and their allies a truce of ten 
years, engaged to restore the fugitives of Mecca who should embrace 
nis religion, and stipulated only, for the ensuing year, the humble pri¬ 
vilege of entering the city as a friend, and of remaining three days to 
accomplish the rites of the pilgrimage. A cloud of shame and sorrow 
hung on the retreat of the Mussulmans, and their disappointment might 
justly accuse the failure of a prophet who had so often appealed to the 
evidence of success. The faith and hope of the pilgrims were rekindled 
by the prospect of Mecca : their swords were sheathed ; seven times in 
the footsteps of the apostle they encompassed the Caaba : the Koreish 
had retired to the hills, and Mahomet, after the customary sacrifice, 
evacuated the city on the fourth day. The people were edified by his 
devotion ; the hostile chiefs were awed, or divided, or seduced; and 
both Caled and Amrou, the future conquerors of Syria and Egypt, 
most seasonably deserted the sinking cause of idolatry. The power of 
Mahomet was increased by the submission of the Arabian tribes: ten 
thousand soldiers were assembled for the conquest of Mecca; and the 
idolaters, the weaker part, were easily convicted of violating the truce. 
Enthusiasm and discipline impelled the march, and preserved the se¬ 
cret, till the blaze of ten thousand fires proclaimed to the astonished 
Koreish, the design, the approach, and the irresistible force of the ene¬ 
my. The haughty Abu Sophian presented the keys of the city, admired 
the variety of arms and ensigns that passed before him in review ; ob¬ 
served that the son of Abdallah had acquired a mighty kingdom, and 
confessed, under the scimitar of Omar, that he was the apostle of the 
true God. The return of Marius and Sylla was stained with the blood 
of the Homans: the revenge of Mahomet was stimulated by religious 
zeal, and his injured followers were eager to execute or to prevent the 
order of a massacre. Instead of indulging their passions and his own,(3) 

(1) The banishment of the Jews Is attested by Elmacin (Hist. Saracen- p 9.) and the great 
A! Zabari, (uagnier, tom. ji. P- 285.) Yet Neibnhr (Description de I’Arable, p 524 ) believes 
that the Jewish religion, and Kareuc sect, are still professed by the tribe «l Cliaibar, ami 
that in the plunder of the caravans, the disciples of Moses are the conlederates of those of 
Mahomet. 

(2) The successive steps of the reduction of Mecca aie related by Abulfeda, (p. 84—87. 97 

.. **■.) and Gagnier, (torn, ii p. 209—245. 309—321! tom. lit. p. 1—58.) Elmacin, 

n Jj_ID ^ ihiilulmraaiiia /rkuaiiaa# n Iftf 1 
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the victorious exile forgave the guilt, and united the factions of Mecca. 
Hi* troops, in three divisions, marched into the city ; eight and twenty 
of the inhabitants were slain by the sword of Caied : eleven men and 
six women were proscribed by tne sentence of Mahomet ; but he blam¬ 
ed the cruelty of his lieutenant; and several of the most obnoxious 
victims were indebted for their lives to his clemency or contempt. The 
chiefs of the Koreish were prostrate at his feet. “ What mercy can 
“ you expect from the man whom you have wronged f — We confide in 
“ the generosity of our kinsman.—And you shall not confide in vain; 
“ begone! you are safe, you are free." The people of Mecca deserved 
their pardon by the profession of Islam; and after an exile of seven 
years, the fugitive missionary was enthroned as the prince and prophet 
of his native country.(l) But the three hundred and sixty idols of the 
Caaba were ignominiously broken ; the house of God was purified and 
adorned; as an example to future times, the apostle again fulfilled the 
duties of a pilgrim: and a perpetual law was enacted, that no un¬ 
believer should dare to set his foot on the territory of the holy city.(2) 
The conquest of Mecca determined the faith and obedience of the Ara- 
tribes j(3) who, according to the vicissitudes of fortune, had obeyed or 
disregarded the eloquence or the arms of the prophet. Indifference 
for rites and opinions still marks the character of the Bedoweens ; and 
they might accept, as loosly as they hold the doctrine of the Koran. 
Yet an obstinate remnant still adhered to the religion and liberty of 
their ancestors ; and the war of Honain derived a proper appellation 
from the idols, whom Mahomet had vowed to destroy, and whom the 
confederates of Tayef had sworn to defeml.(4>) Four thousand Pagans 
advanced with secrecy and speed to surprise the conqueror; they pitted 
and despised the supine negligence of the Koreish, but they depended on 
the wishes, and perhaps the aid, of a people who had so lately renounced 
their gods, and bowed beneath the yoke of their enemy. The banners 
of Medina and Mecca were displayed by the prophet; a crowd of Bedo- 
weens increased the strength or numbers of the army, and twelve thou¬ 
sand Mussulmans entertained a rash and sinful presumption of their in¬ 
vincible strength. They descended without precaution into the valley 
of Honain ; the heights had been occupied by the archers and slingera 
of the confederates ; their numbers were oppressed, their discipline was 
confounded, their courage was appalled, and the Koreish smiled at their 
impending destruction. The prophet, on his white mule, was encompassed 
by the enemies; he attempted to rush against their spears in search of a 
glorious death: ten of his faithful companions interposed their weapons 
and their breasts ; three of these fell dead at his feet. “ O my brethren," 
he repeatedly cried with sorrow and indignation, “ I am the son of Abdal- 
“ lah, I am the apostle of truth! O man, stand fast in the faith ! O God, 

“ send down thy succour !" His uncle Abbas, who, like the heroes of 
Homer, excelled in the loudness of his voice, made the valley resound 
with the recital of the gifts and promises of God; the fiyiug Moslems 
returned from all sides to the holy standard; and Mahomet observed 
with pleasure, that the furnace was again rekindled: his conduct and 


(1) The Mahometsti doctors still dispute, whether Mecca was reduced by force or consent 
(Abutted*, p. 107. et Gagnier ad locum,) ami this verbal controversy is of as much moment 
as our own about William the Conqueror , 

(i) In excluding the Christians from'the peninsula of Arabia, the province of Hejaz, or 
the navigation of the Ked sea, Chardin (Voyages eu Perses, tom. tv p 16ff) and Keland 
(Dissert. Miscell. tom ill. p. 51.) are more rigid than the Mussulmans themselves. The 
Christians are received without scruple into the ports of Mocha, snd even oi t.edda, and a 
is only the city and pieclucta of Mecca that are inaccessible to the pioftiue (Niebuhr, De 
scription de r Arabic, p 308,309. Voyage cn Arable, tom. I, p BUS. 248, &c. 

(3) AbuHeda, p. 112—115 Gagnier, torn ni. p (57—88 D’Heibelot, Mohammed- 
'i) Tj ie tie«e of Tayef, division of the spoil, &c. are related by Ahnlfeda (p. 117—123.) 
and Gagnier. (tom. Hi. p. 88-111.) It is Al Jannabi who mentions the engines and engi¬ 
neers of the tribe of Daws. 1 lie fertile spot of Tayef was supposed to lie a piece of the 
land of byrhi detached and dropped in the general deluge. 
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example restored the battle; and he animated his victorious troops to 
inflict a merciless revenge on the authors of thoir shame. From the field 
of Ilonain, he marched without delay to the siege of Tayef, sixty miles 
to the south-east of Mecca, a fortress of strength, whose fertile lands 
produce the fruits of Syria in the midst of die Arabian desert. A 
friendly tribe, instructed (I know not how) in the art of sieges, supplied 
him with a train of battering-rams and military engines, with a bony of 
five hundred artificers. But it was in vain that he offered freedom to 
the slaves of Tayef; that he violated his own laws by the extirpation 
of the fruit-trees; that the ground was opened by the miners; that tho 
breach was assaulted by the troops. . After a siege of twenty days, the 
prophet sounded a retreat; but he retreated with a song of devout tri¬ 
umph, and affected to pray for the repentance of the unbelieving city. 
The spoil of this fortunate expedition amounted to six thousand captives, 
twenty-four thousand camels, forty thousand sheep, and four thousand 
ounces of silver: a tribe who had fought at Ilonain, redeemed their 

{ irisoners by the sacrifice of their idols; but Mahomet compensated the 
oss, by resigning to the soldiers his fifth of the plunder, and wished, 
for their sake, that he possessed as many head of cattle as there were 
trees in tho province of Tehama. Instead of chastising the disaffection 
of the Koreish, he endeavoured to cut out their tongues (his own ex¬ 
pression), and to secure their attachment by a superior measure of li¬ 
berality; Abu Sophian alone was presented with three hundred camels 
and twenty ounces of silver; and Meet a was sincerely converted to the 
profitable religion of the Koran. 

The fugitives and auxiliaries complained, that they who had bore the 
burden were neglected in the season of victory. “ Alas,” replied their 
artful leader, “ suffer me to conciliate these recent enemies, these 
‘ doubtful proselytes, by the gift of some perishable goods. To your 
* guard I intrust my life and fortunes. You are the companions of my 
1 exile, of my kingdom, of my paradise.” He was followed by the de¬ 
puties of Tayef, who dreaded the repetition of a siege. “ Grant us, O 
‘ apostle of God, a truce of three years, with the toleration of our an- 
‘ cient worship.”—“ Not a month, not an hour.”—“ Excuse us at least 
f from the obligation of prayer.”—“ Without prayer religion is of no 
avail.” They submitted in silence ; their temples were demolished, 
and the same sentence of destruction was executed on all the idols of 
Arabia. His lieutenants, on the shores of the lied sea, the ocean, and 
the gulf of Persia, were saluted by the acclamations of a faithful peo¬ 
ple; and the ambassadors who knelt before the throne of Medina, were 
as numerous (says the Arabian proverb) as the dates that fall from the 
maturity of a palm-tree. The nation submitted to the God and the sceptre 
of Mahomet: the opprobrious name of tribute was abolished, the spon¬ 
taneous or reluctant oblations ,of alms and tithes were applied to the 
service of religion; and one hundred and fourteen thousand Moslems 
accompanied the last pilgrimage of the apostle.(l) 

When Heraclius returned in triumph from the Persian war, he en¬ 
tertained, at Emesa, one of the ambassadors of Mahomet, who invited 
the princes and nations of the earth to the profession of Islam On this 
foundation the zeal of the Arabians has supposed the secret conversion 
of the Christian emp.eror : the vanity of the Greeks has feigned a per¬ 
sonal visit to the prince of Medina, who accepted from the royal bounty 
a rich domain, ana a secure retreat in the province of Syria.(2) But 
the friendship of Heraclius and Mahomet was of short continuance: 

(1) The last conquest and pilgrimage of Mahomet are contained in Abulfeda (p J21--133.). 
Gaguier (tom. m. p. 119—919.), Klmacin (p 10,11,), Ahulpharagliis. (p 103.) The ninth of 
the Hegira was st>led the Year of embassies (Gagmer, Not. ad Abulfed. p. 191.). 

(2) Compare Ihe bigotted Al Jannabi (spud uagnier, tom. i p 939—935 ) with the no leu 
bigotted Greeks, Tbeopbaiiet, (p. 976—978.) Zononts (tom. ii. lib. 14 p. 86 ) aud Cedrenus. 
(P. 421 ). 
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the new religion had inflamed rather than assuaged the rapacious spirit 
of the Saracens; and the murder of an envoy afforded a decent pretence 
for invading, with three thousand soldiers, the territory of Palestine, 
Ihat extends to the eastward of the Jordan. The holy banner was intrust¬ 
ed to Zeid; and such was the discipline or enthusiasm of the rising sect, 
that the noblest chiefs served without reluctance under the slave of the 
prophet. On the event of his decease, Jaafar and Abdallah were success 
sively substituted to the command; and if the three should perish in the 
war, the troops were authorized to elect their general. The three leaders 
were slain in the battle of Muta,(l) the first military action which tried 
the valour of the Moslems against a foreign enemy. Zeid fell, like a 
soldier, in the foremost ranks; the death of Jaafar was heroic and me¬ 
morable ; he lost his right hand; he shifted the standard to his left; the 
left was severed from his body; he embraced the standard with his 
bleeding stumps, till he was transfixed to the ground with fifty honour¬ 
able wounds. " Advance,” cried Abdallah, who stepped into the vacant 
place, " advance with confidence; either victory or paradise is our 
" own.” The lance of a Roman decided the alternative ; but the falling 
standard was rescued by Caled, the proselyte of Mecca; nine swords 
were broken in his hand; and his valour withstood and repulsed the 
superior numbers of the Christians. In the nocturnal council of the 
camp he was chosen to command: his skilful evolutions of the ensuing 
day secured either the victory or the retreat of the Saracens: and 
Caled is renowned among his brethren and his enemies, by the gloYious 
appellation of the Sword of God. In the pulpit, Mahomet described, 
with prophetic rapture, the crowns of the blessed martyrs; but in pri¬ 
vate he betrayed the feelings of human nature: he was surprised as he 
wept over the daughter of Zeid. “ What do I see ?" said the asto¬ 
nished votary. "You see,” replied the apostle, “a friend who is 
“ deploring the loss of his most faithful friend. 1 2 ' After the conquest of 
Mecca, the sovereign of Arabia affected to prevent the hostile prepa¬ 
rations of Heraclius ; and solemnly proclaimed war against the Romans, 
without attempting to disguise the hardships and dangers of the enter¬ 
prise.^) The Moslems were discouraged: they alleged the want of 
money, or horses, or provisions ; the season of harvest, and the into¬ 
lerable heat of the summer : “ Hell is much hotter,” said the indig¬ 

nant prophet. He disdained to compel their service; but on his return 
be admonished the most guilty, by an excommunication of fifty days. 
Their desertion enhanced the merit of Abubeker, Othman, and the 
faithful companions who devoted their lives and fortunes ; and Maho¬ 
met displayed his banner at the head of ten thousand horse, and twenty 
thousand foot. Painful indeed was the distress of the march: lassitude 
an.l thirst were aggravated by the scorching and pestilential ■winds of 
the desert: ten men rode by turns an the same camel; and they were 
reduced to the shameful necessity of drinking the water from the belly 
of that useful animal. In the midway, ten days’ journey from Medina 
and Damascus, they reposed near the grove and fountain of Tabuc. 
Beyond that place, Mahomet declined the prosecution of the war: he 
declared himself satisfied with the peaceful intentions ; he was more 
probably daunted by the martial array of the emperor of the east. But 
the active and intrepid Caled spread around the terror of his name ; 
and the prophet received the submission of the tribes and cities, from 
the Euphrates to Ailah, at the head of the Red sea. To his Christian 
subjects, Mahomet readily granted the security of their persons, the 
freedom of their trade, the property of their goods, and the toleration 

(1) For tbe battle of Muta, and it* consequences, see Abulieda (p. 100—102 ) and Gagmer 

(tom. it p 327- 313-) KotXcSov (says Theophanes) 6» \tyav<n toe 0«oi». 

(2) The expedition to I abac is recorded be our ordinary liistoiram, Abulieda (V»t. Mnbam. 
p 1Z3—127.) and Gagmer (Vie de Maboinet, tom. ni. p 147—103 ), but we have tbe advan 
tage of appealing to the original evidence of tbe Koran (c. ix. p. 151.—165.), with Sale's 
learned and rational notes. 
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of tlicir worship.(l) The weakness of their Arabian brethren had 
restrained them from opposing his ambition; the disciples of Jesus 
were endeared to the enemy of the Jews ; and it was the interest of a 
conqueror to propose a fair capitulation to the most powerful religion 
of the earth. 

Till the age of sixty-three years, the strength of Mahomet was equal 
to the temporal and spiritual fatigues of his mission. His epileptic fits, 
an absurd calumny of the Greeks, would be an object of pity rather 
than abhorrence,^ 1 * 3 ) but he seriously believed that he was poisoned at 
Chaibar, by the revenge of a Jewish female.(3) During four years, the 
health of trie prophet declined; his infirmities increased; but his mortal 
disease was a fever of fourteen days, which deprived him by intervals 
of the use of reason. As soon as he was conscious of his danger, he 
edified his brethren by the humility of his virtue or penitence. " It 
“ there be any man,” said the apostle from the pulpit, “ whom I have 
“ unjustly scourged, I submit my own back to the lash of retaliation. 
“ Have I aspersed the reputation of a Mussulman ? let him proclaim 
“ my faults m th„ face of the congregation. Has any one been des- 
“ poiled of his goods ? the little that I possess shall compensate the 
“ principal and the interest of the debt.” u Ye s,” replied a voice from 
the crowd, “ I am entitled to three drachms of silver.” Mahomet 
heard the complaint, satisfied the demand, and thanked his creditor for 
accusing him in this world rather than at the day of judgment. He 
beheld with temperate firmness the approach of death; enfranchised 
his slaves (seventeen men, as they are named, and eleven women); 
minutely directed the order of his funeral, and moderated the lamenta¬ 
tions of his weeping friends, on whom he bestowed the benediction of 
peace. Till the third day before his death, he regularly performed the 
function of public prayer; the choice of Abubeker to supply his place, 
appeared to mark that ancient and faithful friend as his successor in 
the sacerdotal and regal office; but he prudently declined the risk and 
envy of a more explicit nomination. At a moment when his faculties 
were visibly impaired, he called for pen and ink to write, or more pro¬ 
perly to dictate, a divine book, the sum and accomplishment of all his 
revelations: a dispute arose in the chamber, whether he should lie 
allowed to supersede the authority of the Koran ; and the prophet was 
forced to reprove the indecent vehemence of his disciples. If the 
slightest credit may be afforded to the traditions of his wives and com¬ 
panions, he maintained in the bosom of his family, and to the last mo¬ 
ments of his life, the dignity of an apostle, and the faith of an enthu¬ 
siast ; described the visits of Gabriel, who bade an everlasting farewell 
to the earth, and expressed his livelv confidence, not only of the mercy 
but of the favour of the Supreme lleing. In a familiar discourse he 

( 1) 1 he Diploma securitatls AUensiins, is attested by Ahmed Ben Joseph, and the author 
htbrl Splendorum , (Gaguirr Not. ad Abulledam, p. 135 ) but Abuifeda himself, as well as 

Eluiacm (Hist. Saracen, p. 11.), though be owns Mahomet's regard for the Chnstinns (p. 13.), 
only mentions peace and tribute. In the year 1630, MoulU published at Paris the text and 
version of Mahomet’s pitent in favuurot the Christians; which was admitted and reprobated 
by tbe opposite taste ol satmatius and Grotius (ll.iyle, Mahomet, Item. A A.). Hotiinger 
doubts of its authenticity (Hist. Orient, p 337.); Keu.mdot urges the consent of tbe Mnho- 
rnetaus (Hist. Patriarch. Alex, p 16b.); but Mosbeim (Hist. Bccles. p 344.) shews the futi¬ 
lity of their opinion, and inclines to believe it spurious. Yet Abnlpharagiut quotes the 
impostor’s treaty with the Nestorian patriarcli (Assenian lktbliotli. Orient, tom. ii. p. 418 ) ; 
but Abnlpharagins was primate »r the Jacobites. 

(3) The epilepsy, or falling sickness of Mahomet, is asserted by Theophnnes, Zonaras, and 
the rest of the Greeks ; and is greedily swallowed by the gross bigotry of Hottinger (Hist. 
Orient, p. 10,11.). Prideaux (Life of Mabomet, p. 13.), and Maracci (torn ii Alcoran, p. 
762, 763.) ‘I he tlHeg (the wrapped up, the covered) or two chapters ot the Koran (73, 74.) 
can hardly he siramed to such an interpretation; the silence, the ignorance, of Die Maho¬ 
metan commentators, is more conclusive than (be most peremptory denial, and the chari¬ 
table side is espoused by Ocktey (Hist of the Saracens, tom I. p 301 ), Gngmer (ad Abut- 
fed. p. 4 Vie de Mahomet, tout, i p 118.), and Sale (Koran, p 469 —474.) 

(3) This poison, (more ignominious since it was offered as a test of bis prophetic kunw. 
ledge) Is liankly confessed by his zealuui votaries, Abulfeda (p 92.) and Al Januabi (.spud 
Gaguier, tom. ii. p 386—388-). 
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bad mentioned his special prerogative, that the angel of death was not 
allowed to take his soul till he had respectfully asked the permission of 
the prophet. The request was granted ; and Mahomet immediately fell 
into the agony of his dissolution: his head was reclined on the lap of 
Ayesha, the best beloved of all his wives: he fainted with the violence 
of pain; recovering his spirits, he raised his eyes towards the roof of 
the house, and with a steady look, though a faltering voice, uttered the 

last broken, though articulate, words. “ O God !.pardon my 

“ sins J.Yes,.I come,.among my fellow- 

“ citizens on high and thus peaceably expired on a carpet spread 
upon the door. An expedition for the conquest of Syria was stopped 
by this mournful event; the army halted at the gates of Medina ; tho 
chiefs were assembled round their dying master. The city, more espe¬ 
cially the house, of the prophet, was a scene of clamorous sorrow or of 
silent despair: fanaticism alone could suggest a ray of hope and consola¬ 
tion. "How can he be dead, our witness, our intercessor, our mediator with 
God? "By God he is not dead; like Moses and Jesus he is wrapt in a holy 
" trance, and speedily will he return to his faithful people. The evi¬ 
dence of sense was disregarded; and Omar unsheating his scimitar, 
threatened to strike off the heads of the infidels, who should dare to 
affirm that the prophet was no more. The tumult was appeased by the 
weight and moderation of Abubeker. " Is it Mahomet,” said he to 
Omar and the multitude, " or the God of Mahomet, whom you wor- 
“ ship ? The God of Mahomet livetli for ever, but the apostle was a 
" mortal like ourselves, and according to his own prediction, he has 
“ experienced the common fate of mortality.” He was piously interred 
by tne hands of his nearest kinsman, on the same spot on which he 
expired :(1) Medina has been sanctified by the death and burial of Ma¬ 
homet : and the innumerable pilgrims of Mecca often turn aside from 
the way, to bow in voluntary devotion,(2) before the simple tomb of the 
prophet.(3) 

At the conclusion of the life of Mahomet, it may perhaps be expected 
that I should balance his faults and virtues, that I should decide whe¬ 
ther the title of enthusiast or impostor more properly belongs to that 
extraordinary man. Ilad I been intimately conversant with the son of 
Abdallah, the task would still be difficult, and the success uncertain: 
at the distance of twelve centuries, I darkly contemplate his shade 
through a cloud of religious incense; and could I truly delineate the 
portrait of an hour, the fleeting resemblance would not equally apply to 
the solitary of Mount Ilera, to the preacher of Mecca, and to the con¬ 
queror of Arabia. The author of a mighty revolution appears to have 
been endowed with a pious and contemplative disposition: so soon as 
marriage had raised him above the pressure of want, he avoided the 
paths of ambition and avarice; and, till the age of forty, he lived with 
innocence, and would have died without a name. The unity of God is 
an idea most congenial to nature and reason; and a slight conversation 
with the Jews and Christians, would teach him to despise and detest 

fl) The Greeks and Latins have invented and propagated the vulgar and ridiculous story 
that Mahomet’s iron lomli is suspended in the air at Mecca (arjpa ncT£wpi(oixciiov: Laonicus 
Clialcocundyles de* Rebus I urclcis, lib. ni p. 66.) by tbe action of equal and potent load, 
stones (Dictlonafre de Bayle, Malt met, Rem. RE FF) Without any philosophical inqui¬ 
ries, it may suffice, that, 1. Tbe prophet was not buried at Mecca : and, 2. That his tomb at 
Medina, which has been visited by millions, is placed on tbe ground (Reland de Relig. 
Moham. lib. U. c 19 p. 209—211.), Gagnier (Vie de Mahomet, tom. Iii p. 263—268 ) 

(2) At Jantiabi enumerates (Vie de Mahomet, tom III. p. 372—391.) the multifarious duties 
of a pilgilin who visits tbe tomb of the prophet and his companions, and tbe learned casuist 
decides, that this act of devotion is nearest in obligation and inei it to a divine precept 1 be 
doctors are divided which, of Mecca and Medina, be tile most excellent p. 391—394.). 

(3) The last sickness, death, and burial, of Mahon et, are described by Abnlfeda and Gag- 
nier (Vit Moham, p. 137—H2. Vie de Mahomet, tom. In p 220 -271 ;. The most private 
and interesting circumstances were originally received from Ayesha, All, the sons of Abbas, 
*c. and as they dwelt at Medina, and survved the piophet mauy years, they might repeat 
the pious tale to a second or third generation of pilgmns. 
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the idolatry of Mecca. It was the duty of a man, and a citizen, to im¬ 
part the doctrine of salvation, to rescue his country from the dominion 
of sin and error. The energy of a mind incessantly bent on the same 
object, would convert a general obligation into a particular call; the 
warm suggestions of the understanding, or the fancy, would be felt as 
the inspirations of heavenj the labour of thought would expire in 
rapture and vision; and the inward sensation, the invisible mo¬ 
nitor, would be described with the form and attributes of an angel of 
God.(l) From enthusiasm to imposture, the step is perilous and slip¬ 
pery ; the demon of Socrates(2) affords a memorable instance, how a 
wise man may deceive himself, how a good man may deceive others, 
how the conscience may slumber in a mixed and middle state be¬ 
tween self-illusion and voluntary fraud. Charity may believe that 
the original motives of Mahomet were those of pure and genuine 
benevolence; but a human missionary is incapable of cherishing 
the obstinate unbelievers who reject his claims, despise his argu¬ 
ments, and persecute his life; he might forgive his personal adver¬ 
saries, he may lawfully hate the enemies of God; the stem passions of 
pride and revenge were kindled in the bosom of Mahomet, and he 
sighed like the prophet of Nineveh, for the destruction of the rebels 
whom he had condemned. The injustice of Mecca, and the choice of 
Medina, transformed the citizen into a prince, the humble preacher into 
the leader of armies; but his sword vt as consecrated by the example of 
the saints; and the same God who afflicts a sinful world with pestilence 
and earthquakes, might inspire for their conversion, or chastisement, 
the valour of his servants. In the exercise of political government, he 
was compelled to abate of the stern rigour of fanaticism, to comply, in 
some measure, with the prejudices and passions of his followers, and to 
employ even the vices of mankind as the instruments of their salvation. 
The use of fraud and perfidy, of cruelty and injustice, were often sub¬ 
servient to the propagation of the faith ; and Mahomet commanded or 
approved the assassination of the Jews and idolaters who had escaped 
from the field of battle. By the repetition of such acts, the character 
of Mahomet must have been gradually stained; and the influence of 
such pernicious habits would be poorly compensated by the practice of 
the personal and social virtues, which are necessary to maintain the 
reputation of a prophet among his sectaries and friends. Of his last 
years, ambition was the ruling passion ; and a politician will suspect, 
that he secretly smiled (the victorious impostor !) at the enthusiasm of 
his youth, and the credulity of his proselytcs.(3) A philosopher would 
observe that their cruelty and his success would tend more strongly to 
fortify the assurance of his divine mission, that his interest and religion 
were inseparably connected, and that his conscience would be t>o< thed 
by the persuasion, that he alone was absolved by the Deity from the 
obligation of positive and moral laws. If he retained any vestige ot his 
native innocence, the sius of Mahomet may be allowed as the eviden jo 

(1) I be Christian*, isishly enough, have asvgued to Mahomet a tame pigeon, that seemed 

to descend fioui heaven and whisper in his imi As this pretended miracle is urged by tiro, 
tius (de Vrriute Ueliglonts Christiana:), his Aiabic translator, the learned Pocuik, inquired 
of him the names of his authors; and Orotms confessed, that it is unknown to the Maho¬ 
metans themselves Lest it should provoke their indignation and laughter, tile pious lie is 
suppressed in the Arabic version , but it has maintained an editing place in ilic numerous 
editions of the Latin text fi'ocork Specimen Hist Arabuin, p. 186, 1^7. lteland, de Religion. 
Mohain. lib ii c 59. p 259—62 ) <■ 

(2) V.fjLot in tovto *trTO> «* srutSor a;>£u/ieeoi> tpwvrj nr y<y fo/jem; «| OTae yererm aei 
avuTpeirti fie tovtou a ar fieWoj irp«T-re<», irpaTpfirei te ovtro t« O'lato, in Apolog. Socrat 

c six. p 121, 122. edit I ischer ). The familiar examples, which Socrates Urges in Ins 
Dialogue with !Images (PI,.ton Opera, tom i. p, 128, 129 edit Hen. Stephan ),!>re beyond 
the reach of human foresight: and the divine inspirati' it (the Aaipowon) of the philosopher, 
is clearly taught in the MemoiahilU of Xenophon I lie ideas of the most ratiou.il 1‘latouists 
are expiessed hv Cicero (de DiMii.it i 51 ), mid in the fourteenth and fifteenth Dissertations 
of Maximus off >re (p 153—172 edit Davis 

(3) In some passage of ids voluminous wiltmgs, Voltaire compares the prophet, in bis 
o'd age to a fakir,—“ qtu deiachi le chnine de son cou pout eu donner sur lesoieiiles A sea' 
couireres*' 
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of his sincerity. In the support of truth, the arts of fraud and fiction 
may be deemed less criminal ; and he would have started at the foulness 
of the means, had he not been satisfied of the importance and justio^of 
the end. Even in a conqueror, or a priest, I can surprise a word or 
action of unaffected humanity; and the decree of Mahomet, that, in 
the sale of captives, the mother should never be separated from their 
children, may suspend or moderate the censure of the historian^ 1) 

The good sense of Mahomet(2) despised the nomp of royalty; the 
apostle of God submitted to the menial offices of the family; he kindled 
tne fire, swept the floor, milked the ewes, and mended with his own 
hands his shoes and his woollen garment. Disdaining the penance and 
merit of a hermit, he observed without effort or vanity, the abstemious 
diet of an Arab and a soldier. On solemn occasions he feasted his com¬ 
panions with rustic and hospitable plenty; but in his domestic life, many 
weeks would elapse without a fire being kindled on the hearth of the 
prophet. The interdiction of wine was confirmed by bis example; 
his hunger was appeased with a sparing allowance of barley-bread; 
he delighted in the taste of milk ana honey; but his ordinary food con¬ 
sisted of dates and water. Perfumes and women were the two sensual 
enjoyments which his nature required, and liis religion did not forbid : 
and Mahomet affirmed, that the fervour of his devotion was increased 
by these innocent pleasures. The heat of the climate inflames the 
blood of the Arabs ; and their libidinous complexion has been noticed 
by the writers of antiquity.(3) Tlieir incontinence was regulated by 
the civil and religious laws of the Koran: their incestuous alliances 
were blamed, the boundless licence of polygyny was reduced to four 
legitimate wives or concubines ; their rights both of bed and of 
dowry were equitably determined; the freedom of divorce was dis¬ 
couraged, adultery w'as condemned as a capital offence, and fornica¬ 
tion, in either sex, was punished with a hundred stripes.(4) Such were 
the calm and rational precepts of the legislator ; hut in his private 
conduct, Mahomet indulged the appetites of a man, and abused the 
claims of a prophet. A special revelation dispensed him from the laws 
which he had imposed on his nation ; the female sex, without reserve, 
was abandoned to bis desires; and this singular prerogative excited the 
envy, rather than the scandal, the veneration rather than the envy, of 
the devout Mussulmans. If we remember the seven hundred wives and 
three hundred concubines of the wise Solomon, we shall applaud the 
modesty of the Arabian, who espoused no more than seventeen or fifteen 
wives ; eleven are enumerated, who occupied at Medina their separate 
apartments round the house of the apostle, and enjoyed in their turns 
the favour of his conjugal society. What is singular enough, they were 
all widows, excepting o'nly Ayesha, the daughter of Abubeker. SAo 
was doubtless a virgin, since Mahomet consummated his nuptials (such 
is the premature ripeness of the climate) when she was only nine years 
of age. The youth, the beauty, the spirit, of Avesha, gave her a su¬ 
perior ascendant: she was beloved and t«usted by the prophet; and, 
after his death, the daughter of Abubeker was long revered as the 


(1) Gagtuer relates, w itb tlie same impartial pen, this humane law of the prophet, and the 
murders of isati and hophiau, which be prompted and approved (Vie de Mahomet, tom. ii. 
p 69 97. 80S.). 

(9) For the domestic life of Mahomet, consult Gagnicr, and the corresponding chapters of 
Abulfeda : for Ills diet (tom. iii p. 285—288 ), his children (p. 189—280 ), Ins wives (6. 290— 
303.), bis marriage with /eli eti (torn II. p. 159—160.), his amour with Mar) (303 —309 ), the 
false accusation of Ayeslu (p. 186—199 ) I'he most original evidence ot the three last 
transactions. Is contained iii the twenty fourth, thirty third, and sirty sWth chapters of the 
Koran, with hale's nmimentary. Prideau\ (Life of Mahomet, p 80 90.) and Maracci 
(Frodrom Alcoran, part iv. p. 49—59 ) l.nve maliciously exaggerated the IraHues of Mahomet. 

(3) Incredibile e»t tjuo ardorc apud eos tti venerem uterqcc solvitur seaus (Aumtian. Mar. 

celllu, lib xlv. c. 4.). . , , 

(4) Sale (Preliminary DUcourse, p. 133-137.) has recapitulated the laws of marriage, 
divorce, &c. and the curious reader of Seldeu’s Uxor llebnuca will recognise many Jewish 
0 ‘dlnauces 

Vol. III. Ff 
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mother of the faithful. Her behaviour had been ambiguous and indis¬ 
creet : in a nocturnal inarch, she was accidentally left behind; and in 
the, morning Ayesha returned to the camp with a man. The temper of 
Mahomet was inclined to jealousy; but a divine revelation assured him 
of her Innocence: lie chastised her accusers, and published a law of do¬ 
mestic peace, that no woman should be condemned unless four male 
witnesses had seen her in the act of adultery.(l) In his adventures 
with Zeineb, the wife of Zeid, and with Mary, an Egyptian captive, the 
amorous prophet forgot the interest of his reputation. At the house of 
Zeid, his freedman and adopted son, he beheld, in a loose undress, the 
beauty of Zeineb, and hurst forth into an ejaculation of devotion and 
desire. The servile, or grateful, freedman, understood the hint, and 
yielded without hesitation to the love of his benefactor. But as the 
filial relation had excited some doubt and scandal, the angel Gabriel 
descended from heaven to ratify the deed, to annul the adoption, and 
gently to reprove the apostle for distrusting the indulgence of his God. 
One of his wives, Hafna, the daughter of Omar, surprised him on her 
own bed, iu the embraces of his Egyptian captive : she promised se¬ 
crecy and forgiveness; he swore that he would renounce the possession 
of Mary. Both parties forgot their engagements, and Gabriel again 
descended with a chapter of the Koran, to absolve him from his oath, 
and to exhort him freely to enjoy his captives and concubines, without 
listening to the clamours of his wives. In a solitary retreat of thirty 
days, he laboured, alone with Mary, to fulfil the commands of the 
angel. When his love^nd revenge were satiated, he summoned to his 
presence his eleven wiWs, reproached their disobedience and indiscre¬ 
tion, and threatened them with a sentence of divorce, both in this world 
and the next: a dreadful sentence, since those who had ascended the 
bed of the prophet were for ever excluded from the hope of a second 
marriage. Perhaps the incontinence of Mahomet may be palliated by 
the tradition of his natural or preternatural gift ;(2) he united the 
manly virtue of thirty of the children of Adam; and the apostle might 
rival the thirteenth labour(3) of the Grecian Hercules.(4) A more se¬ 
rious and decent excuse may be drawn from his fidelity to Cadijah. 
During the twenty-four years of their marriage, her youthful husband 
abstained from the right of polygamy, and the pride or tenderness of 
the venerable matron was never insulted bv the society of a rival. After 
her death, he placed her in the rank of the four perfect women, with 
the sister of Moses, the mother of Jesus, and Fatima, the best beloved 
of his daughters. “ Was she not old ? (said Ayesha, with the insolence 
“ of a blooming beauty) has not God given you a better in her place ?— 
“ No, by God (said Mahomet, with an effusion of honest gratitude), 
“ there never can be a better ! she believed in me, when men despised 
“ me: she relieved my wants, when 1 was poor and persecuted bv the 

" world."(-5) 


(1) In a memorable case, the caliph Omar decided that all presumptive evidence was « 
no avail, and that all the four witneaaea must bare actually seen atviura w pvxide. (Abnl- 
feds Annales Moslemlcl, p. 71 vers Retake.) 

(2) SIM robnr ad geuerationem, quantum tngluta vir) babent, inesse jactaret: ita ut unicfc 
hnri poiaet nndecim fcemiim tatUJacere, ut ex Arabum libris refert htus Petrus Paschasiua, 
c. 2. (Maraccl, Prodromus Alcoran, p. 4. p. 55.) See likewise observations de Selon, lib. lit. 
c. 10. fol. 179. recto ) Al Jannabt (Gagnier, tom. tit p. 487.) records his own testimony, 
that he surpassed all men iq conjugal vigour; and Abulfeda mentions the exclamation of All, 
who washed his body after his death, —•* O propheta, certe penis suus caelum versus erectus 
eat.” (in VU. Mohammed, p 140 j 

(3) I borrow the style of a father of the church, nuflewr 'llpaxXovc 
{Greg. Naciancen, oral ill. p. 108.) 

(4) The common and most glorious legend includes. In a single night, the flfly victories of 
Hercules over the virgin daughters of Tfiestius. (Dlodor. Mcul. tom. I. lib. lv. p 274 . 
Pausauias, lib ix p. 763. Statius Sylv lib i. eleg ill v. 42.) But Athermus allows seven 
nights, (Diepnosopbist. lib xiii. p. 556 ) and Apollodorm fifty, for this arduous achievement 
of Hercules, who was then no more than eighteen years of age. (blbliot. lib. It, c. 4. p. 111. 
enm notis Heyne, part i p 332.) 

(8) Abulfeda in Vit. Moham. p. 12,13.16,17. cum noils Gaguier. 
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In the largest indulgence of polygamy, the founder of a religion and 
empire might aspire to multiply the chances of a numerous posterity 
and a lineal succession. The nopes of Mahomet were fatally disap¬ 
pointed. The virgin A yeah a, aha his ten widows of mature age and 
approved fertility, were barren in his potent embraces. The four sons 
ox Cadijah died in their infancy. Mary, his Egyptian concubine, was 
endeared to him by the birth of Ibrahim. At the end of fifteen months 
the prophet wept over his grave: hut he sustained with firmness the 
raillery of his enemies, and checked the adulation or credulity of the 
Moslems, by the assurance that an eclipse of the sun was not occasioned 
by the death of the infant. Cadijan had likewise given him four 
daughters, who were married to the most faithful of his disciples: the 
three eldest died before their father; but Fatima, who possessed his 
confidence and love, became the wife of her cousin Ali, and the mother 
of an illustrious progeny. The merit and misfortunes of Ali and his 
descendants will lead me to anticipate, in this place, the series of the 
Saracen caliphs, a title which describes the commanders of the faithful 
as the vicars and successors of the apostle of God.(l) 

The birth, the alliance, the character, of Ali, which exalted him above 
the rest of his countrymen, might justify liis claim to the vacant throne 
of Arabia. The son of Abu Taleb was, in his own right, the chief of 
the family of Hnsheni, and the hereditary prince or guardian of the city 
and temple of Mecca. The light of prophecy was extinct; but the 
husband of Fatima might expect the inheritance and blessing of* her 
father: the Arabs had sometimes been patient e>f a female reign; and 
the two grandsons of the prophet had often been fondled in his lap, and 
shewn in his pulpit, as the hope of his age, and the chief of the youth 
of paradise. The first of the true believers might aspire to march be¬ 
fore them in this world and in the next; and if some were of a graver 
and more rigid cast, the zeal and virtue of Ali were never outstripped 
by any recent proselyte. He united the qualifications of a poet, n sol¬ 
dier, and a saint: his wisdom still breathes in a collection of moral and 
religious sayings ;(g) and every antagonist, in the combats of the 
tongue or of the sword, was subdued by his eloquence and valour. 
From the first hour of his mission to the last rites of his funeral, the 
apostle was never forsaken by a generous friend, whom he delighted to 
name his brother, his vice-gerent, and the faithful Aaron of a second 
Moses. The son of Abu Taleb was afterward reproached for neglecting 
to secure his interest by a solemn declaration of his right, which would 
have silenced all competition, and sealed his succession by the decrees 
of heaven. But the unsuspecting hero confided in himself; the jealousy 
of empire, and perhaps the fear of opposition, might suspend the reso¬ 
lutions of Mahomet ; and the bed of sickness was besieged by the art¬ 
ful Ayesha, the daughter of Abubeker, and the enemy of Ali. 

The silence and death of the prophet restored the liberty of the peo¬ 
ple ; and his companions convened an assembly to deliberate on the 
choice of his successor. The hereditary claim and lofty spirit of Ali, 
were offensive to an aristocracy of elders, desirous of bestowing and re¬ 
suming the sceptre by a free and frequent election: the Koretsh could 
never be reconciled to the proud pre-eminence of the line of Hashem ; 

(1) Tina outline of tlie Arabian history ii drawn from the Bibiiotheqtie Orientate of d'Her- 

helot; (under the natues of Aboubetre, Omar, Othman, Ali, tic.) fiom the Amiala of Abul- 
feda, AbuiphaMglua, and Klmacin (under tlie proper years of the Hei’tm), and especially 
from ocklcv's Hhtory of the barnccna (vnl 1 p 1—10 115—122. 229 219 183—372. 378— 
391 and almost the whole of the second volume ) Yet we «hn»ld welsh with caution the 
traditions of the hostile sects, a stream which becomes still more muddy as It flows farther 
from the source, bir John Chardin has too faithfully copied the fables and errors of the 
modern Persian* (Voyages, torn it. p. 235 - 250, &c) . . . , . 

(2) Ockley (at the end of his second volume) has given an Engliah version of one hundred 
and sixty-nine sentences, which lie ascribes, with aouie hesitation, to Ail, the son of Aha 
Taleb His preface ia coloured by the enthusiasm of a translator; yet these sentences do- 
llne&te a characteristic, though dark, picture of human life 
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the ancient discord of the tribes was rekindled ; the fugitives of Mecca 
and the auxiliaries of Medina asserted their respective merits, and the 
rash proposal of choosing two independent caliphs would have crushed 
in their infancy the relig»n and empire of the Saracens. The tumult 
was appeased t>y the disinterested resolution of Omar, who, suddenly 
renouncing his own pretensions, stretched forth his hand, and declared 
himself the first subject of the mild and venerable Abubeker. The 
urgency of the moment, and the acquiescence of the people, might ex¬ 
cuse this illegal and precipitate measure ; but Omar himself confessed 
from the pulpit, that if any Mussulman should hereafter presume to 
anticipate the suffrage of his brethren, both the elector and the elected 
would be worthy of death.! 1) After the simple inauguration of Abu¬ 
beker, he was obeyed in Medina, Mecca, and the provinces of Arabia ; 
the Hashemites alone declined the oath of fidelity ; and their chief, in 
his own house, maintained, above six months, a sullen and independent 
reserve; without listening to the threats of Omar, who attempted to 
consume with fire the habitation of the daughter of the apostle. The 
death of Fatima, ~nd the decline of his party, subdued the indignant 
spirit of Ali; he condescended to salute the commander of the faithful, 
accepted his excuse of the necessity of preventing their common ene¬ 
mies, and wisely rejected his courteous offer of abdicating the govern¬ 
ment of the Arabians. After a reign of two years, the aged caliph was 
summoned by the angel of death. In his testament, with the tacit ap¬ 
probation of the companions, he bequeathed the sceptre to the firm and 
intrepid virtue of Omar. “ I have no occasion (said the modest candi- 
“ date) for the place.”—“ But the place has occasion for you,” replied 
Abubeker; who expired with a fervent prayer that the god of Maho¬ 
met would ratify his choice, and direct the Mussulmans in the way of 
concord and obedience. The prayer was not ineffectual, since Ali him¬ 
self, in a life of privacy and prayer, professed to revere the superior 
worth and dignity of his rival; who comforted him for the loss of em¬ 
pire, by the most flattering marks of confidence and esteem. In the 
twelfth year of his reign, Omar received a mortal wound from the hand 
of an assassin ; he rejected with equal impartiality the names of his son 
and of Ali, refused to load his conscience with the sins of his successor, 
and devolved on six of the most respectable companions, the arduous 
task of electing a commander of the faithful. On this occasion, Ali was 
again blamed by his friends(8) for submitting his right to the judgment 
of men, for recognizing their jurisdiction by accepting a place among 
the six electors. He might have obtained their suffrage, haa he deigned 
to promise a strict and servile conformity, not only to the Koran and 
tradition, but likewise to the determinations of two seniors. {3) With 
these limitations, Othman, the secretary of Mahomet, accepted the 
government; nor was it till after the third caliph, tvi enty-four y. ars 
after the death of the prophet, that Ali was invested by the popular 
choice, with the regal and sacerdotal office. The manners of the Ara¬ 
bians retained their primitive simplicity, and the son of Abu Taleb 
despised the pomp ana vanity of this world At the hour of prayer, he 
repaired to tne mosch of Medina, clothed in a thin cotton gown, a 
coarse turban on Bis head, his slippers in one hand, and his bow in the 

(1) Ockley, (Hitt, of the. Saracens, vol. I. p. 5, 6) from an Arabian MS represents Ayeslia 
at advene to tbe aubttitntioh of ber father in the place of the apottle. Tbit fact, to iinpro. 
bable in itself, It unnoticed by Abulfeda, Al Jannabi, and A1 Bocliari, the latt of whom quotes 
tbe tradition of Ayetba herself, (Vit. Mohammed, p. 136. Vie de Mahomet, tom iil. p. 
*38 ) 

(S) Particularly by bit friend and cousin Abdallab,tbe ton of Abbat, who died A. D. 687, 
with tbe title of grand doctor of tbe Moslems. In Abulfeda be recapitulated the important 
occasions iu which Ali bad neglected bit salutary advice (p 78. vers. Reiske); and ronrludet, 
(p. 85 J o princept fidelium, absque controvertia tu quldern sere fortis es, at inopt bont con. 
silii, et rrruni geremlaruni parum callens. 

(3) I suspect that tbe two seniors (Abolpbaragius p. 115. Ockley, tom. i. p. 371.) may 
signify qot two actual counsellors, but his two predecessors, Abubeker and Omar. 
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other, instead of a walking staff. The companions of the prophet and 
the chiefs of the tribes saluted their new sovereign, and gave him their 
right hands as a sign of fealty and allegiance. 

The mischiefs that flow from the contests of ambition are usually 
confined to the times and countries in which they had been agitateu. 
But the religious discord of the friends and enemies of Ali has been re¬ 
newed in every age of the Hegira, and is still maintained in the immor¬ 
tal hatred of the Persians and Turks.(l) The former, who are branded 
with the appellation of Shiites or sectaries, have enriched the Mahome¬ 
tan creed with a new article of faith; and if Mahomet be the apostle, 
his companion Ali is the vicar, of God. In their private converse, in 
their public worship, they bitterly execrate the three usurpers who in¬ 
tercepted his indefeasible right to the dignity of imam ana caliph; and 
the name of Omar expresses in their tongue the perfect accomplish¬ 
ment of wickedness and impiety.(2) The Sonnites, who are supported 
by the general consent and orthodox tradition of the Mussulmans, en¬ 
tertain a more impartial, or at least a more decent, opinion. They re¬ 
spect the memory of Abubeker, Omar, Othman, and Ali, the holy and 
legitimate successors of the prophet. But they assign the last and most 
humble place to the husband of Fatima, in the persuasion that the or¬ 
der of succession was determined by the degrees of sanctity.(3) An his¬ 
torian who balances the four caliphs with a hand unshaken by super¬ 
stition, will calmly pronounce, that their manners were alike pure and 
exemplary; that their zeal was fervent, and probably sincere; and\hat, 
in the midst of riches and power, their lives were devoted to the prac¬ 
tice of moral and religious duties. But the public virtues of Abubeker 
and Omar, the prudence of the first, the severity of the second, main¬ 
tained the peace and prosperity of their reigns. The feeble temper and 
declining age of Othman were incapable of sustaining the weight of con¬ 
quest and empire. He chose, and he was deceived ; he trusted, and ho 
was betrayed; the most deserving of the faithful became useless or hos¬ 
tile to his government, and his lavish bounty was productive only of 
ingratitude and discontent. The spirit of discord went forth in the 

S rovinces, their deputies assembled at Medina, and the Charegites, the 
esperate fanatics who disclaimed the yoke of subordination and reason, 
were confounded among the free-born Arabs, who demanded the re¬ 
dress of their wrongs and the punishment of their oppressors. From 
Cufa, from Bassora, from Egypt, from the tribes of tne desert, they 
rose in arms, encamped about a league from Medina, and dispatched a 
haughty mandate to their sovereign, requiring him to execute justice, 
or to descend from the throne. His repentance began to disarm and 
disperse the insurgents; but their fury was rekindled by the arts of his 
enemies ; and the forgery of a perfidious secretary was contrived to 
blast his reputation and precipitate his fall. The caliph had lost the 
only guard of his predecessors, the esteem and confidence of the Mos¬ 
lems: during a siege of six weeks his water and provisions were inter¬ 
cepted, and the feeble gates of the palace were protected only by the 
scruples of the more timorous rebels. Forsaken by those who had 

(1) The schism of the Persians is explained by all our travellers of the last century, especi¬ 
ally in the second and fourth volumes of their master, Chardin. Nlebubi, though of in 
finite merit, has the advantage of wilting so late as tha year 1764 (Voyages en Arable, Ac. 
turn, ii p. SOS -233.), since the Ineffectual attempt of Nadir Shah to change the religion of 
the nation (See bis Persiau History translated into French by Sir William Jones, tom. II. p. 5, 

6. 47, 4S. 144-155 ) 

(2) Omar is the name of the devil; his murderer is a saint. When the Persians shoot with 
the bow, they frequently cry,—" May this arrow goto the heart of tnnar I” (vojages de chai- 
dlii.tom ii. p. 330, 240. Zi9, 4c.) 

(3) This gradation of merit is distinctly marked in a creed illustrated by Iteland (de Reilg. 
Mohamm. lib I. p, 37.); and a Sunnite argument inserted by Ockiey (Hist, of the Saracens, 
tom. ii p. 230 ). The practice of cursing the memory of Ali was abolished, alter forty years, 
by the Ouiniiades themselves (d’Herbelot. p. FJO.); and there are few among the Turks, who 
presume to revile him as ail inRdcl (Voyages de Chardin, tom. iv. p. 46.). 
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abused his simplicity, the helpless and venerable caliph expected the ap¬ 
proach of death: the brother of Ayesha marched at the head of the 
assassins; and Othman, with the Koran in his lap, was pierced with a 
multitude of wounds. A tumultuous anarchy of five days was appeased 
by the inauguration of Ali; his refusal would have provoked a general 
massacre. In this painful situation he supported the becoming pride of 
the chief of the Hash emit e&; declared that he had rather serve than 
reign: rebuked the presumption of the strangers; and required the 
fonnal, if not the voluntary, assent of the chiefs of the nation. He has 
never been accused of promoting the assassin of Omar ; though Persia 
indiscreetly celebrates the festival of that holy martyr. The quarrel 
between Othman and his subjects was assuaged by tho early mediation 
of Ali; and Hassan, the eldest of his sons, was insulted and wounded 
in the defence of the caliph. Yet it is doubtful whether the father of 
Hassan was strenuous and sincere in his opposition to the rebels; and 
it is certain that he enjoyed the benefit of tneir crime. The temptation 
was indeed of such magnitude as might stagger and corrupt the most 
obdurate virtue. The ambitious candidate no longer aspired to the bar¬ 
ren sceptre of Arabia: the Saracens had been victorious in the east and 
west; and the wealthy kingdoms qf Persia, Syria, and Egypt, were the 
patrimony of the commander of the faithful. 

A life of prayer and contemplation had not chilled the martial activity 
of Ah : but in a mature age, after a long experience of mankind, he 
still betrayed in his conduct the rashness and indiscretion of youth. In 
the first days of his youth, he neglected to secure, either by gifts or 
fetters, the doubtful allegiance of Telha and Zobier, two of the most 
powerful of the Arabian chiefs. They escaped from Medina to Mecca, 
and from thence to Bassora ; erected the standard of revolt, and usurp¬ 
ed the government of Irak, or Assyria, which they had vainly solicited 
as the reward of their services. The mask of patriotism is allowed to 
cover the most glaring inconsistencies : and the enemies, perhaps the 
assassins, of Othman now demanded vengeance for his blood. They 
were accompanied in their flight by Ayesha, the widow of the prophet, 
who cherished, to the last hour of her life, an implacable hatred against 
the husband and the posterity of Fatima. The most reasonable Mos¬ 
lems were scandalized, that the mother of the faithful should expose in 
a camp her person an<l character ; but the superstitious crowd was con¬ 
fident that her presence would sanctify the justice, and assure the suc¬ 
cess, of their cause. At the head of twenty thousand of his loyal Arabs, 
and nine thousand valiant auxiliaries of Cufa, the caliph encountered 
and defeated the superior number of the rebels under the walls of Bas- 
hora. Their leaders, Telha and Zobcir, w ere slain in the first battle 
that stained with civil blood the arms of the Moslems. After passing 
through the ranks to animate the troops, Ayesha had taken he r post 
amidst the dangers of the ficl«J- In the heat of the action, seventy men, 
who held the bridle of her camel, were successively killed or wounded; 
and the cage or litter in which she sat, was struck with javelins and 
darts like the quills of a porcupine. The venerable captive sustained 
with firmness the reproaches of the conqueror, and was speedily dismiss¬ 
ed to her proper station, at the tomb of Mahomet, with the respect and 
tenderness that was still due to the widow of the apostle. After this 
> ictory, which was styled the Day of the Camel, All marched against a 
inore formidable adversary; against Moawiyah, the son of Abu Sophian, 
who had assumed the title of caliph, and whose claim was supported by 
the forces of Syria and the interest of the house of Ommiyah. From 
the passage of Thapsacus, the plain of Siffin (1) extends along the West¬ 
ern banks of the Euphrates. On this spacious and level theatre, the 


(1) The plain #>r Siffiii 11 determined by d’Aiiville (I’Eupbnite el k Tig re, p. 29. \ lobe tho 
Cduipua Baibauuta of I’rucopma. 
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two competitors waged a desultory war of one hundred and ten days. 
In the course of ninety actions or skirmishes, the loss of Ali was esti¬ 
mated at twenty-five, that of Moawiyah at forty-five thousand soldiers.; 
and the list of the slain was dignified with the names of five-and-twenty 
veterans who had fought at Beder under the standard of Mahomet. In 
this sanguinary contest, the lawful caliph displayed a superior character 
of valour and humanity. His troops were strictly enjoined to await the 
first onset of the enemy ; to spare their dying brethren, and to respect 
the bodies of the dead, and the chastity of the female captiveB. He 
generously proposed to save the blood of the Moslems by a single com¬ 
bat ; but his trembling rival declined the challenge as a sentence of in¬ 
evitable death. The ranks of the Syrians were broken by the charge 
of a hero who was mouuted on a piebald horse, and wielded with irre¬ 
sistible force his ponderous ana two-edged sword. As often as he 
smote a rebel, he shouted the Allah Acbar ,— <c God is victoriousand 
in the tumult of a nocturnal battle, he was heard to repeat four hun¬ 
dred times that tremendous exclamation. The prince of Damascus 
already meditated his flight, but the certain victory was snatched from 
the grasp of Ali by the disobedience and enthusiasm of his troops. Their 
conscience was .awed by the solemn appeal to the books of the Koran 
which Moawiyah exposed on the foremost lances; and Ali was compell¬ 
ed to yield to a disgraceful truce and an insidious compromise. He re¬ 
treated with sorrow and indignation to Cufa; his party was discouraged; 
the distunt provinces of Persia, of Yemen, and or Egypt, were subdued 
or seduced by his crafty rival; and the stroke of fanaticism which was 
aimed against the three chiefs of the nation, was fatal only to the cousin 
of Mahomet. In the temple of Mecca, three Charegites or enthusiasts 
discoursed of the disorders of the church and state; they soon agreed, 
that the deaths of Ali, of Moawiyah, and of his friend Amrou, the viceroy 
of Egypt, would restore the peace and unity of religion. Each of the 
assassins chose his victim, poisoned his dagger, devoted his life, and se¬ 
cretly repaired to the scene of action. Their resolution was equally despe¬ 
rate : but the first mistook the person of Amrou, and stabbed the deputy 
who occupied his seat; the prince of Damascus was dangerously hurt by 
the second: the lawful caliph, in the mosch of Cufa, received a mortal 
wound from the hand of the third. He expired in the sixty-third year 
of his age, and mercifully recommended to his children, that they would 
dispatch the murderer by a single stroke. The sepulchre of AU 4 I) was 
concealed from the tyrants of the house of Ommiyah,( 2 ) but in the 
fourth age of the Hegira, a tomb, a temple, a city, arose near the ruins 
of Cufa.(3) Many thousands of the Semites repose in holy ground at 
the feet of the vicar of God; and the desert is vivified by the numer¬ 
ous and annual visits of the Persians, who esteem their devotion not 
less meritorious than the pilgrimage of Mecca. 

The persecutors of Mahomet usurped the inheritance of his children ; 
and the champions of idolatry became the supreme heads of his religion 
and empire. The opposition of Abu Sophian had been fierce and obsti¬ 
nate ; his conversion was tardy and reluctant; his new faith was forti¬ 
fied by necessity and interest; he served, he fought, perhaps ho be¬ 
lieved; and the sins of the time of ignoramse were expiated by the 
recent merits of the family of Ommiyah. Moawiyah, the son of Abu 

(1) Abulfeda, a modem Sonnite, relates (lie different opinions concerning (lie burial of Ali, 
but adopts Ibe sepulchre of Cula, liodle fsiul nunieroque religiose trequenl.intiitin lelebratum. 
I bis number is reckoned by Niebuhr to amount aunually to two thousand of the dead, aud live 
thousand of the living (tom. II. p 208, SO0 ) 

(2) All the tyrants of Persia, from Adbad el l)owut (A. D. 977, d'Heibeloi, p AS, 50, 05 ), 
to Nadir Slmh (A. D 17tS, Hist, de Nadir Shah, tom. ii. p 155 ), have enriched the tomb of 
Ali with the spoils of the people. I he dome is copper, with a bright and massy gliding, 
winch glitters to the sun at the distance of many a mile. 

( 5 ) riie city of Meshed All, five 01 six miles from the ruins of Cufa, and one hundred and 
twenty to the south of Bagdad, Is of tliesiae and form of the modern Jerusalem. Meshed Ho* 
seln, larger and more pupulous, is at the distance of thlity miles. 
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Sophian, and of the cruel Henda, was dignified in his early youth with 
the title or office of secretary of the prophet ; the judgment of Omar 
intrusted him with the government of Syria; and he administered that 
important province above forty years, either in a subordinate or supreme 
rank. Without renouncing the fame of valour and liberality, he affected 
the reputation of humanity and moderation; a grateful people was 
attached to their benefactor; and the victorious Moslems were enriched 
- with the spoils of Cyprus and Rhodes. The sacred duty of pursuing 
the assassins of Othman was the engine and pretence of his ambition. 
The bloody shirt of the martyr was exposed in the mosch of Damascus: 
the emir aeplored the fate of his injured kinsman; and sixty thousand 
Syrians were engaged in his service by an oath of fidelity and revenge. 
Amrou, the conqueror of Egypt, himself an army, was the first who 
saluted the new monarch, ana divulged the dangerous secret, that the 
Arabian caliphs might be created elsewhere more than in the city of the 
prophet.(l) The policy of Moawiyah eluded the valour of his rival; and, 
after the death of Ali, he negotiated the abdication of his son Hassan, 
whose mind was either above or below the government of the world, 
and who retired without a sigh from the palace of Cufa, to an humble 
cell near the tomb of his grandfather. The aspiring wishes of the caliph 
were finally crowned by the important change of an elective to an here¬ 
ditary kingdom. Some murmurs of freedom or fanaticism attested the 
reluctance of the Arabs, and four citizens of Medina refused the oath 
of fidelity; but the designs of Moawh ah were conducted with vigour 
and address; and his son Yezid, a feeble and dissolute youth, was pro¬ 
claimed as the commander of the faithfal, and the successor of the 
npostle of God. 

A familiar story is related of the benevolence of one of the sons of 
Ali. In serving at table, a slave had inadvertently dropped a dish of 
scalding broth on his master: the heedless wretch felt prostrate, to 
deprecate his punishment, and repeated a verse of the Koran. “ Para- 
“ aise is for those who command their anger.—I am not angry.—And 
“ for those who pardon offences.—I pardon your offence.—And for those 
“ who return good for evil.—I give you your liberty, and four hundred 
“ pieces of silver.” With an equal measure of piety, Ilosein, the 
younger brother of Hassan, inherited a remnant of his father's spirit, 
and served with honour against the Christians in the siege of Constan¬ 
tinople The primogeniture of the line of Ilashem, ana the holy cha¬ 
racter of grandson of the apostle, had centred in his person, and he was 
at liberty to prosecute his claim against Yezid, the tyrant of Damascus, 
whose vices he despised, and whose title he had never deigned to 
acknowledge. A list was secretly transmitted from Cufa to Medina, of 
one hundred and forty thousand Moslems, who professed their at f ich- 
ment to his cause, and who were eager to draw their swords as soon ns 
he should appear on the banks of the Euphrates. Against the advice of 
his wisest mends, he resolved to trust his person and family in the 
hands of a perfidious people. He traversed the desert of Arabia with 
a timorous retinue of women and children; but as he approached the 
confines of Irak, he was alarmed by the solitary or hostile face of the 
country, and suspected either the defection or ruin of his party. His 
fears were just; O.beidollah, the governor of Cufa, had extinguished 
the first sparks of an insurrection; and Hosein, in the plain of Kerbela, 
w r as encompassed by a body of five thousand horse, who intercepted his 
communication with tho city and the river. He might still have escaped 
to a fortress in the desert, that had defied the power of Csesar and 
Chosroes, and confided in the fidelity of the tribe of Tai, which would 
have armed ten thousand warriors in his defence. In a conference with 


(11 I hm row, on this occasion, the strong sense <nid expression of Tacitus (Hist. i. 4.). 
Erulgato unpei n ariann posse intperatorem alibi quaai Romm fieri. 
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the chief of the enemy, he proposed the option of three honourable con¬ 
ditions ; that he should be allowed to return to Medina, or be stationed 
in a frontier garrison against the Turks, or safely conducted to the pre¬ 
sence of Yezid. But the commands of the caliph, or his lieutenant, 
were stern and absolute; and Hosein was informed that he must either 
submit as a captive and a criminal to the commander of the faithful, or 
expect the consequences of his rebellion. " Do you think” replied he, 
“ to terrify me with death ?” And, during the snort respite of a night, 
he prepared with calm and solemn resignation to encounter his rate. 
He checked the lamentations of his sister Fatima, who deplored the 
impending ruin of his house. “ Our trust,” said Hosein, “ is in God 
“ alone. All things both in heaven and earth, must perish and return 
" to their Creator. My brother, my father, my mother, were better 
“ than me; and every Mussulman has an example in the prophet.” He 
pressed his friends to consult their safety by a timely flight; they una¬ 
nimously refused to desert or survive their beloved master; ana their 
courage was fortified by a fervent prayer and the assurance of paradise. 
On the morning of the fatal day, he mounted on horseback, with his 
sword in one hand, and the Koran in the other; his generous band of 
martyrs consisted only of thirty-two horse and forty foot; but their 
flanks and rear were secured by the tent-ropes, and by a deep trench 
which they had filled with lighted faggots, according to the practice of 
the Arabs. The enemy advanced with reluctance; and* one of their 
chiefs deserted, with thirty followers, to claim the partnership of inevi¬ 
table death. In every close onset, or single combat, the despair of the 
Fatimites was invincible; but the surrounding multitude galled them 
from a distance with a cloud of arrows, and tne horses and men were 
successively' slain : a truce was allowed on both sides for the hour of 
prayer; arid the battle at length expired by the death of the last of the 
companions of Hosein. Alone, weary, and wounded, he seated himself 
at the door of his tent. As he tasted a drop of water, he was pierced 
in the mouth with a dart; and his son and nephew, two beautiful youths, 
were killed in his arms. He lifted his hands to heaven; they were full 
of blood, and he uttered a funeral prayer for the living and the dead. 
In a transport of despair, his sister issued from the tent, and adjured 
the general of the Cufians, that he would not suffer Hosein to be mur¬ 
dered before his eyes; a tear trickled down his venerable beard; and 
the boldest of his soldiers fell back on every side as the dying hero 
threw himself among them. The remorseless Shamer, a name detested 
by the faithful, reproached their cowardice; and the grandson of Ma¬ 
homet was slain with three-and-thirty strokes of lances and swords. 
After they had trampled on his body, they carried his head to the castle 
of C'ufa, and the inhuman Obeidollah struck him on the mouth with a 
cane. “ Alas !" exclaimed an aged Mussulman, “ on these lips have I 
<r seen the lips of the apostle of God!” In a distant age and climate, 
the tragic scene of the death of Hosein will awaken the sympathy of the 
coldest reader.(l) On the annual festival of his martyrdom, in the 
devout pilgrimage to his sepulchre, his Persian votaries abandon their 
souls to the religious frenzy of sorrow and indignation.(2) 

When the sisters and children of Ali were brought in chains to the 
throne of Damascus, the caliph was advised to extirpate the enmity of 
a popular and hostile race, whom he had injured beyond the hope of 
reconciliation. But Yezid preferred the counsels of mercy; and the 
mourning family was honourably dismissed to mingle their tears with 

( 1 ) I have ahildged tbe interesting narrative of Ocklc) rt“in it p 170 - 2,11 ). It is long 
anil minute . but tbe pathetic, almost always, rmisuts In the detail o! little circtimaiaiires. 

(3) Niebuhr the Pane (Voyages en Arable, tom. 11 p '2U«, A.C ) Is perhaps tbe only 
F-uropean traveller who has dared to visit Meshed Ali and Meshed Ilosein. The two 
sepulchres are 111 the bands of the Turks, who tnleiate and tax the devotion »f the Persian 
heretics. The festival of the death of Hosein is amply described by Sir John Chardin, a 
traveller whom I have often piaised. 
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their kindred at Medina. The glory of martyrdom superseded the right 
of primogeniture ; and the twelve imams,(1 ) or pontiffs, of the Persian 
creed, are Ali, Hassan, Hosein, and the lineal descendants of Hosein to 
the ninth generation. Without arms, or treasures, or subjects, they 
successively enjoyed the veneration of the people, and provoked the 
jealousy of the reigning caliphs ; their tombs at Mecca or Medina, on 
the banks of the Euphrates, or in the province of Chorasan, are still 
visited by the devotion of their sect. Their names were often the pre¬ 
tence of sedition and civil war ; but these royal saints despised the 
pomp of the world, submitted to the will of God and the injustice of 
man, and devoted their innocent lives to the study and practice of re¬ 
ligion. The twelfth and last of the Imams, conspicuous by the title of 
Mahadi, or the Guide, surpassed the solitude and sanctity of his pre¬ 
decessors. He concealed himself in a cavern near Bagdad : the time 
and place of his death are unknown; and his votaries pretend that he 
still lives, and will appear before the day of judgment to overthrow 
the tyranny of Dejal, or the antichrist.(2) In the lapse of two or 
three centuries the posterity of Abbas, the unde of Mahomet, had 
multiplied to the number of thirty-three thousand ;(3) the race, of Ali, 
might be equally prolific : the meanest individual was above the first 
and greatest of princes; and the most eminent were supposed to excel 
the perfection of angels. But their adverse fortune, ana the wide ex¬ 
tent of the Mussulman empire, allowed an ample scope for every bold 
and artful impostor, who claimed affinity with the holy seed; the sceptre 
of the Almohades in Spain and Africa, if the Fatimites in Egypt and 
Syria,(4) of the sultans of Yemen, and of the sophis of Persia,(5) has 
been consecrated by this vague and ambiguous title. Under their reigns 
it might be dangerous to dispute the legitimacy of their birth; and one 
of the Fatimite caliphs silenced an indiscreet question, by drawing his 
scimitar. “ This (said Moez) is my pedigree; and. these, (casting a hand¬ 
ful of gold to his soldiers,) and these are my kindred and my children.’' 
In the various conditions of princes, or doctors, or nobles, or merchants, 
or beggars, a swarm of the genuine or fictitious descendants of Ma¬ 
homet and Ali is honoured with the appellation of sheiks, or sherifs, or 
emirs. In the Ottoman empire they are distinguished by a green tur¬ 
ban, receive a stipend from the treasury, are judged only by their chief, 
and, however debased by fortune or character, stul assert the proud pre¬ 
eminence of their birth. A family of three hundred persons, the pure 
and orthodox branch of the caliph Hassan, is preserved without taint or 
suspicion in the holy cities of Mecca and Medina, and still retains, after 
the revolutions of twelve centuries, the custody of the temple and the 
sovereignty of their native land. The fame and merit ot Mahomet 
would ennoble a plebeian race, and the ancient blood of the Komsh 
transcends the recent majesty of the kings of the earth.(6) 

V 

(1) The general article of Imam, in d’Berbelot’s Bibiiotheque, will indicate the succession ; 
and tbe lives of the twelve are given under their respective uames. 

(21 The name of Antichrist may seeui ridiculous, but the Mahometans have liberally bor 
rowed tbe tables of every religion. (Sale's Preliminary Discourse, p. 80 82.) In the royal 
stable of Ispahan, two horses were always kept saddled, one for the Mahadi himself, the 
other for Ins lieutenant, lesus tbe son of Mary. 

(3) in tbe year of ihe Hegira 200. (A. D. 815 ) See d’Herbelut, p. 516. 

(4) D’Herbelot, p 342. The enemies of tbe Patiinites disgraced them by a Jewish migin. 
Yet they accurately deduced their genealogy from Jaafar, tbe sixth imam; and tbe impartial 
Abulfeda allows (Anna! Moslem, p. 230.) that they were owned by many, qut absque contro¬ 
vert la genunii sunt Alidarum, bom me propagmuin suae gentis exacte eallentea. He quotes 
some lines from the celebrated Sheri/ or Khadi,— Egone linmilitatem indium in terris bos- 
tlnm f (I suspect hint to be an tdrissite of Sicily) cum iu Atgypto sit Chalifa de gent* Alii, 
quocurn ego communem habeo patiem et viudicem. 

(5) Tbe kings of Persia of the last dynasty are desceuded from Sheik Sefl, a saint of the 
fourteenth century, and through him from MOussa tassem, tbe son of Hoaeiti, the son of All. 
(Olearius, p. 957. Chardin, loin. ill. p 288 ) But l cannot trace the intermediate degrees 
in any genuine or fabulous pedigiee. If they were tritely Fatimites, they might draw their 
origin from the princes of Mazanderan, who reigned in the nlutb century. (d'Herbelot, p. 96.) 

fS) The present state of the family of Mahomet and All is most accurately described by 
Demetrius Cantetnir (Hist, of the Otbmau Empire, p. 91.) and Niebuhr. (Description de 
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The talents of Mahomet are entitled to our applause, but his success 
has perhaps too strongly attracted our admiration. Are we surprised 
that a multitude of proselytes should embrace the doctrine and the pas¬ 
sions of an eloquent fanatic? In the heresies of the church, the same 
seduction has been tried and repeated from the time of the apostles to 
that of the reformers. Does it seem incredible that a private citizen 
should grasp the sword and the sceptre, subdue his native country, ami 
erect a monarchy by his victorious arms? In the moving picture of the 
dynasties of the east, a hundred fortunate usurpers have arisen from a 
baser origin, surmounted more formidable obstacles, and filled a larger 
scope of empire and conquest. Mahomet was alike instructed to preach 
and to fight, and the union of these opposite qualities, while it enhanced 
his merit, contributed to his success : the operation of force and per¬ 
suasion, of enthusiasm and fear, continually acted on each other, till 
every hairier yielded to their irresistible power. His voice invited the 
Arabs to freedom and victory, to arms and rapine, to the indulgence of 
their darling passions in this world and the other; the restraints whicli 
he imposed were requisite to establish the credit of the prophet, and to 
exercise the obedience of the people; and tlte only objection to his suc¬ 
cess, was his rational creed or the unity and perfections of God. It is 
not the propagation but the permanency of his religion that deserves 
our wonder : the same pure and perfect impression which he engraved at 
Mecca and Medina, is preserved, after the revolutions of twelve cen¬ 
turies, by the Indian, the African, and the Turkish proselytes Of the 
Koran. If the Christian apostles St. Peter or St. Paul, could return 
to the Vatican, they might possibly inquire the name of the deity who 
is worshipped with such mysterious rites in that magnificent temple: 
at Oxford or Geneva, they would experience less surpnse; but it might 
still be incumbent on them to peruse the catechism of the church, and 
to study the orthodox commentators on their own writings, and the 
words of their master. But the Turkish dome of St. Sophia, with an 
increase of splendour and size, represents the humble tabernacle erected 
at Medina by the hands of Mahomet. The Mahometans have uniform¬ 
ly withstood the temptations of reducing the object of their faith and 
devotion to a level with the senses and imaginations of man. f< I be- 
“ lieve in one God, and Mahomet the apostle of God," is the simple 
and invariable profession of Islam. The intellectual image of the Deity 
has never been degraded by any visible idol; the honours of the prophet 
have never transgressed the measure of human virtue; and his living 
precepts have restrained the gratitude of his dihciples within the bounds 
of reason and religion. The votaries of Ali have indeed consecrated 
'the memory of their hero, his w ife, and hi$ children, and some of the 
Persian doctors pretend that the divine essence was incarnate in the 
person of the Imams; but their superstition is universally condemned by 
the Sunnites; and their impiety has afforded a seasonable warning 
against the worship of saints and martyrs. The metaphysical questions 
on the attributes of God, and the liberty of man, have been agitated 
in the schools of the Mahometans, as well as in those of the Christians; 
but among the former they have never engaged the passions of the peo¬ 
ple, or disturbed the tranquillity of the state. The cause of this im¬ 
portant difference may be found in the separation or union of the regal 
and sacerdotal characters. It was the interest of the caliphs, the suc¬ 
cessors of the prophet and commanders of the faithful, to repress and 
discourage all religious innovations: the order, the discipline, the tem- 

{ >oral and spiritual ambition, of the clergy, are unknow n to the Mod¬ 
ems : and the sages of the law are the guides ol their conscience and 
the oracles of their faith. From the Atlantic to the Ganges, the Koran 
is acknowledged as the fundamental code, not only of theology, but 

I’Aralne, p 0—16, 317, &<.) li is ninth to he lamented. that the Danish traveller u„a unable 
to pirn.base the thioiinle* ol Arabia- 
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of civi] and criminal jurisprudence: and the laws which regulate the 
actions and the property of mankind, are guarded by the infallible 
and immutable sanction of the will of God. This religious servitude 
is attended with some practical disadvantage ; the illiterate legislator 
had been often misled by his own prejudices and those of his country ; 
and the institutions of the Arabian desert may be ill adapted to the 
wealth and numbers of Ispahan and Constantinople. On these oc¬ 
casions, thfe cadhi respectfully places on his head the holy volume, and 
substitutes a dexterous interpretation more opposite to the principles 
of equity, and the manners and policy of the times. 

His beneficial or pernicious influence on the public happiness is the 
last consideration in the character of Mahomet. The most bitter or 
most bigoted of his Christian or Jewish foes, will surely allow that he 
assumed a false commission to inculcate a salutary doctrine, less per¬ 
fect only than their own. He piously supposed, as the basis of his re¬ 
ligion, the truth and sanctity of their prior revelations, the virtues 
and miracles of their founders. The idols of Arabia were broken be¬ 
fore the throne of God ; the blood of human victims was expiated by 
prayer, and fasting, and akns, the laudable or innocent arts of devotion; 
and his rewards and punishments of a future life were painted by the 
images most congenial to an ignorant or carnal generation. Mahomet 
was perhaps incapable of dictating a moral and political system for the 
use of his countrymen: but he breathed among the faithful a spirit of 
charity and friendship, recommended the practice of the social virtues, 
and checked, by his laws and precepts, tne thirst of revenge and the op- 

J iression of widows and orphans. The hostile tribes were united in 
aith and obedience, and the valour which had been idly spent in domes¬ 
tic quarrels, was vigorously directed against a foreign enemy. Had 
the impulse been less powerful, Arabia, free at home, and formidable 
abroad, might have flourished under a succession of her native monarchs. 
Her sovereignty was lost by the extent and rapidity of conquest. The 
colonies of the nation were scattered over the east and west, and their 
blood, was mingled with the blood of their converts and captives. After 
the reign of three caliphs, the throne was tranported from Medina to 
the valley of Damascus and the banks of the Tigris ; the holy cities 
were violated by impious war : Arabia was ruled by the rod of a sub¬ 
ject, perhaps of a stranger; and the Bedoweens of the desert, awaken¬ 
ing from their dream of dominion, resumed their old and solitary in¬ 
dependence^!) 


CHAP. LI. 

The conquest of Persia, Syria, Egypt, Africa, and Spain, by the Arabs 
or Saracens.—Empire of t/se caliphs , or successors of Mahomet — 
State of the Christians, Sfc. under their government. 


The revolution of Arabia had not changed the character of the 
Arabs; the death of Mahomet was the signal of independence; and the 
hasty structure of his power and religion tottered to its foundations. 
A small and faithful band of his primitive disciples had listened to his 
eloquence, and shared his distress; had fled with the apostle from the 


(1) The writers of the Modern Universal History (vol. 1. and 2.) have compiled, in eight 
hundred and fifty folio pages, the life of Mahomet and the annals of the caliphs. They en¬ 
joyed the advantage of reading, and sometimes correcting, the Arabic text; yet notwithstand¬ 
ing their high-sounding boasts, I cannot find, after the conclusion of my work, that they 
have attorded me much (if any) additional Information. 'I he dull mass is not quickened by a 
spark of phlk sophy or taste ; ami the compilers indulge the criticism of acrimonious bigotry 
agalntt Boiilaiovilliers, Sale, Gagnier, and all who even treated Mahomet with favour, or 
even justice. 
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S ersecution of Mecca, or had received the fugitive in the walls of Me- 
ina. The increasing myriads, who acknowledged Mahomet as their 
king and prophet, had been compelled by his arms, or all wed by his 
prosperity. The Polytheists were _ confounded by the simple idea of a 
solitary and invisible God: the pride of the Christians and Jews dis¬ 
dained the yoke of a mortal and contemporary legislator. Their habits 
of faith and obedience were not sufficiently confirmed; and many of 
the new converts regretted the venerable antiquity of the law of Moses, 
or the rites and mysteries of the Catholic church, or the idols, the sac¬ 
rifices, the joyous festivals, of their Pagan ancestors. '1 he jarring in¬ 
terests and hereditary feuds of the Arabian tribes had not yet coalesced 
in a system of union and subordination; and the Barbarians were impa¬ 
tient of the mildest and most salutary laws that curbed their passions, 
or violated their customs. They submitted with reluctance to the re¬ 
ligious precepts of the Koran, the abstinence from wine, the fast of the __ 
Ramadan, and the daily repetition of five prayers; and the alms and ' 
tithes, which were collected for the treasury of Medina, could be dis¬ 
tinguished only by a name from the payment of a perpetual and igno¬ 
minious tribute. The example of Mahomet had excited a spirit of 
fanaticism or imposture, and several of his rivals presumed to imitate 
the conduct, and defy the authority, of the living prophet. At the 
head of the fugitives and auxiliaries, the first caliph was reduced to the 
cities of Mecca, Medina, and Tayef; and perhaps the Koreish would 
have restored the idols of the Caaba, if their levity had not been checked 
by a seasonable reproof. “Ye men of Mecca, will ye be the last to 
“ embrace, and the first to abandon the religion of Islam ?” After ex¬ 
horting the Moslems to confide in the aid of God and his apostle, Abu- 
beker resolved, by a vigorous attack, to prevent the junction of the 
rebels. The women and children were safely lodged in the cavities of 
the mountains: the warriors marching under eleven banners, diffused 
the terror of tlieir arms; and the appearance of military force revived 
and confirmed the loyalty of the faithful. The inconstant tribes ac¬ 
cepted, with humble repentance, the duties of prayer, and fasting, and 
alms ; and, after some examples of success and severity, the most dar¬ 
ing apostates fell prostrate before the sword of the Lord and of Caled. 
In the fertile province of Yamanah,(l) between the Red sea and the 
gulf of Persia, in a city not inferior to Medina itself, a powerful chief. 
Ins name was Moseilama, had assumed the character of a prophet, and 
the tribe of Hanifa listened to his voice. A female prophetess was at¬ 
tracted by his reputation: the decencies of words and actions were 
spurned by these favourites of heaven ;(2) and they employed several 
days in mystic and amorous converse. An obscure sentence of his 
Koran, or book, is yet extant ;(3) and, in the pride of his mission, 
Moseilama condescended to offer a partition of the earth. The propo¬ 
sal was answered by Mahomet with contempt: but the rapid progress 

(1) See ihe description of the city and country of <11 Yarnanah, in Abulfeda, Deicnpt. 
Arabia, p 60, 61. lu Hie thirteenth century, there were s..ine rums, and a few palms- but 
in the present century, the s.tti.e ground is occupied by the visions and arms of a modern 
prophet, whose tenets are Imperfectly known. (Niebuhr, Description de i’Arable, p. 296— 

302 ) 

(2) Their first salutation may be transcribed, but cauuol be translated, it was thus that 
Moseilama said or sung 

Surge tandem itaque strenne permolenda; nam stratus tihi th rns eat. 

Aut in propat ub> teiitorio si velis, aut in abditiore cubleulo si mails ; 

Aut snsptnarn te huuil exporrettam fusngaho, si velis, aut si malls manibua pedibnsque 
nixam. 

Aut si veins ejus (Pnapl) genii no tnente, aut si mails toms vem.im. 

Imo, toms venito, o Apostuie Dei clamabat feemina. Id ipsurn ditebat. 

Moseilama inibi qnoqne suggessit Deus. 

The prophetess Seei'ah, after the fall of her lover, returned to idolatry ; but, under the reign 
of Moawlyab. the became a Mussulman, and died at bassora. (Abulfeda, Anna! vers. Keiske, 
p. 63.) 

( 3) See this text, which demonstrates a go<1 from the work of generation, in Abnlpharagins, 
(Specimen llist. Am bum. p. 13. and D)iiast. p 103.) and Abulfeda. (Anna), p- 63 ) 
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of the impostor awakened the fears of his successor; forty thousand 
Moslems were assembled under the standard of Caled ; and the existence 
of their faith was resigned to the event of a decisive battle. In the 
first action, they were repulsed with the loss of twelve hundred men ; 
but the skill and perseverance of their general prevailed ; their defeat 
was avenged by the slaughter of ten thousand infidels ; and Moseilama 
himself was pierced by an ./Ethiopian slave with the same javelin which 
had mortally wounded the uncle of Mahomet. The various rebels of 
Arabia, without a chief or cause, were speedily suppressed by the power 
and discipline of the rising monarchy ; and the whole nation again pro¬ 
fessed, and more steadfastly held, the religion of the Koran. The am¬ 
bition of the caliphs provided an immediate exercise for the restless 
spirit of the Saracens; their valour was united in the prosecution of a 
holy war ; and their enthusiasm was equally confirmed by opposition 
and victory. 

From the rapid conquests of the Saracens a presumption will naturally 
arise, that the first caliphs commanded in person the armies of the faith¬ 
ful, and sought the crown of martyrdom in the foremost ranks of the 
battle. The courage of Abubeker,(l) Omar,(2) and Othman,(3) had 
indeed been tried in the persecution and wars of the prophet ; and the 
personal assurance of paradise must have taught them to despise the 
pleasures and dangers of the present world. But they ascended the 
throne in a venerable or mature age, and esteemed the domestic cares 
of religion and justice the most important duties of a sovereign. Except 
the presence of Omar at the siege of J> rusalem, the longest expeditions 
were the frequent pilgrimage from Medina to Mecca ; and they calmly 
received the tidings of victory as they prayed or preached before the 
sepulchre of the prophet. The austere and frugal measure of their 
lives was the effect of virtue or habit, and the pride of their simplicity 
insulted the vain magnificence of the kings of the earth. When Abu- 
beker assumed the office of caliph, he enjoined his daughter Ayesha to 
take a strict account of his private patrimony, that it might be* evident 
whether he were enriched or impoverished by the service of the state. 
He thought himself entitled to a stipend of three pieces of gold, with 
the sufficient maintenance of a single camel and a black slave; but on 
the Friday of each week, he distributed the residue of his own and the 
public money, first to the most worthy, and then to the most indigent, 
of the Moslems. The remains of his wealth, a eoarso garment, and 
five pieces of gold, were delivered to his successor, who lamented with 
a modest sigh his own inability to equal such an admirable model. Yet 
the abstinence and humanity of Omar were not inferior to the viitues 
of Abubeker: his food consisted of barley-bread or dates; his drink 
was water; he preached m a gown that was torn or tattered in twelve 
places; and a Persian satrap who paid his homage to the conqueror, 
found him asleep among the beggars on the steps of the moscli of Me¬ 
dina. Economy is the source of liberality, and the increase of the re¬ 
venue enabled Omar to establish a just and perpetual rewtud for the 
past and present services of the faithful. Careless of his own emolu¬ 
ment, he assigned to Abbas, the uncle of the prophet, the first and 
most ample allowance of twenty-five thousand drachms or pieces of 
silver. Five thousand were allotted to each of the aged warriors, the 
relics of the field of Beder, and the hist and meanest of the companions 
of Mahomet was distinguished by the annual reward of three thousand 
pieces. One thousand was the stipend of the veterans who had fought 

(1) Mis reign in Eutycblus, tom. ii. p. 251. Elmacin, p. IS. Abulpharagius, p. 108. 
Abulfedrf, p 60. D’Herbelot, p. 58. 

(9) His reign in Eutycbius, p. 364 Elinacin, p. 24. Abiilpharagius, p. 110. Abulfeds, 
p. 66. D’Herbelot, p. 686. 

(5) His reign hi Butvclilus, p. .123. Elmacin, p. 36. 4bulpharagius, p. 115. Abulfeda 
p. 75. D’Herbelot, p. 695. 
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in the first battles against the Greeks and Persians, and the decreasing 
pay, as low as fifty pieces of silver, was adapted to the respective merit 
and seniority of the soldiers of Omar. Under his reign, and that of his 
predecessor, the conquerors of the east were the trusty servants of God 
and the people: the mass of the public treasure was consecrated to the 
expenses of peace and war ; a prudent mixture of justice and bounty, 
maintained the discipline of the Saracens, and they united, by a rare 
felicity, the dispatch and execution of despotism, with the equal and 
frugal maxims of a republican government. The heroic courage of 
Ali,(l) the consummate prudence of Moawiyah,(9) excited the emu¬ 
lation of their subjects , and the talents which haa been exercised in 
the school of civil discord, were more usefully applied to propagate the 
faith and dominion of the prophet. In the sloth and vanity of the 
palace of Damascus, the succeeding princes of the house of Ommiyah 
were alike destitute of the qualifications of statesmen and of saints.(3) 
Yet the spoils of unknown nations were continually laid at the foot of 
their throne, and the uniform ascent of the Arabian greatness must be 
ascribed to the spirit of the nation rather than the abilities of their 
chiefs. A large deduction must be allowed for the weakness of their 
enemies. The birth of Mahomet was fortunately placed in the most 
degenerate and disorderly period of the Persians, the Romans, *and the 
Barbarians of Europe: the empires of Trajan, or even of Constantine 
or Charlemagne, would have repelled the assault of the naked Saracens, 
and the torrent of fanaticism might have been obscurely lost in the 
sands of Arabia. 

In the victorious days of the Roman republic, it had been the aim of 
the senate to confine their consuls and legions to a single war, and 
completely to suppress a first enemy before they provoked the hostili¬ 
ties of a second. These timid maxims of policy were disdained by the 
magnanimity or enthusiasm of the Arabian caliphs With the same vi¬ 
gour and success they Invaded the successors of Augustus, and those of 
Artaxerxes ; and the rival monarchies at the same instant became the 
prey of an enemy whom they had been so long accustomed to despise. 
In the ten years of the administration of Omar, the Saracens reduced to 
his obedience thirty-six thousand cities or castles, destroyed four thou¬ 
sand churches or temples of the unbelievers, and edified fourteen hun¬ 
dred moschs for the exercise of the religion of Mahomet. One hundred 
years after his flight from Mecca, the arms and the reign of his succes¬ 
sors extended from India to the Atlantic ocean, over the various and 
distant provinces which may be comprised under the names of, I Persia; 
II. Syria; III. Egypt; IV. Africa ; and V. Spain. Under this general 
division, I shall proceed to unfold these memorable transactions ; dis¬ 
patching with brevity the remote and less interesting conquests of the 
east, and reserving a fuller narrative for those domestic countries, which 
had been included within the pale of the Roman empire. Yet I must 
excuse my own defects by a just complaint of the blindness and insuffici¬ 
ency of my guides. The Greeks, so loquacious in controversy, have 
not been anxious to celebrate the triumphs of their enemies.(4) After 

(1) Hit reign In Eutycbiui, p. 343. Elmacin, p. 5!. Abulpbaraglua, p. 417. Abulfeda, 
p S3. D'lterbelot, p. 89. 

(2) Hit reign in Eutychlua, p 344. Elmacin, p. 34. Abulpharagiua, p. 133. Abulfeda, 
p. 101. D’Herbelot, p. 586. 

(3) Then reigna iu Eutyclnus, tom li. p. 360—395. Elmacin, p. 59—108. Abulpbaraglua, 
dynast. 9- p. 124—139. Abulfeda, p. 111—141. U’Herbelot, Blbllotbeque Orientate, p. 691. 
and the particular articlea of the Ommiades. 

(4) For the seventh and eighth centuries, we have scarcely any nnginal evidence of the By. 
gamine historians, except the chronicles of ibeuphanea (Thcopham* Confesaorla Chronngra- 
pbii. Or. et bat. cum nous Jacobi Goar. Pans, 1655, In folio), and tbe abridgment of Nice, 
pborus (Nlcephori Patriarchal C. P. Kreviarum Hiatoriciim, Or. et Lat Paris, 1648, in folio); 
who both lived in the beginning of the ninth century (see Hnncklus de Scriptor. Bygant. p. 
900 —246.). Their contemporary Photlua does not seem to be more opulent. After praising 
the style of Nlcephorua, he adds, Km JXw irwXXow «T< rrpo avrou airMpinrTopcvot rtffe TtiT 
irroptat, t« <rmypa^, and only complaius of his extreme brevity (Pbot. Ribliot. cod. 66. p. 
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a century of ignorance, tne first annals of the Mussulmans were collect¬ 
ed in a great measure from the voice of traditional) Among the nu¬ 
merous productions of Arabic and Persian literature,^) our interpre¬ 
ters have selected the imperfect sketches of a more recent age.(3) The 
art and genius of history have ever been unknown to the Asiatics ;( 4) 
they are ignorant of the laws of criticism; and our monkish chronicles 
of tiie same period may be compared to their most popular works, which 
are never verified by the spirit of philosophy and freedom. The oriental 
library of a Frenchman (5) would instruct the most learned mufti of 
the east ; and perhaps the Arabs might not find in a single historian, so 
clear and comprehensive a narrative of their own exploits, as that which 
will be deduced in the ensuing sheets. 

I. In the first year of the first caliph, his lieutenant Caled, the sword 
of God, and the scourge of the infidels, advanced to the banks of the 
Euphrates, and reduced the cities of Anbar and Hira. Westward of the 
ruins of Babylon, a tribe of sedentary Arabs had fixed themselves on the 
verge of the desert; and Ilira was the seat of a race of kings who had 
embraced the Christian religion, and reigned above six hundred years 
under the shadow of the throne of Persia.(6) The last of the Mondars 
was defeated and slain by Caled: his son was sent a captive to Medina; 
his nobles bowed before the successor of the prophet: the people were 
tempted by the example and success of their countrymen : and the ca¬ 
liph accepted as the first-fruits of foreign conquest, an annual tribute of 
seventy thousand pieces of gold. The conquerors, and even their his¬ 
torians, were astonished by the dawn of their future greatness. “ In 
u the same year,” says Elmacin, “ Caled fought many signal battles; 


100.) Some addition! may be gleaned from (be more recent hiatoriei of Cedrenut and Zona- 
rat of the twelfth century. 

(1) Tabari, or Al Tabari, a native of Tabnrestan, a famous imam of ttagdad, and the Livy 
of the Arabians, finished his general history hi the year of the Hegira 303 (A. D. 914.). At 
the request of lus friends, be reduced a work of thirty thousand sheets to a .more reasonable 
sue. But his Arabic origiii.il is known only by the Persian and Turkish versions. I be Sara- 
cenic history of Ebu Amid, or Hmacin, is said to be an abridgment of the great Tabari (Ock- 
ley’s Hist, of the Saracens, vol. 3. preface, p 39. and, list of authors, d’Herbelot, p. 866. 870. 
1014.;. 

(3) Besides the list of authors framed by Prideaux (Life of Mahomet, p. 179—189 ), Ockiey 
(at the end of his st cond volume), and Petit de la front (Hist de Gengiscan, p. 335 - 550.), 
we And In the BlMiotheque oileniale Tarikh, a catalogue of two or three hundred bisto 
Ties or chronicles of the east, of which not more than three or four are older than Tabari. 
A lively sketch of oriental literature is given by Reiake (in his Prodidagmata ad Hagji cba- 
lifas librum tnemorialem ad calcem Abulfed® 1 abnlse, Syria, Lipsne, 1766); but bis project 
and the French version of Petit de la Croix (Hist, de Timur Bee, tom i. preface, p. 45.) have 
fallen to the ground. 

(3) The particular historians and geographers will be occasionally introduced. The four 
following titles represent the annals, which have guided me in this general narrative.—1. An¬ 
nates Eutychil, Patriarch* Atesanriuni, ab Eduardo Pocockio, Oxon. Ifa56, two vols in 
quarto, a pompous edition of an indifferent author, translated by Pocock, to gratify the pres- 
bytertan prejudice of his friend Selden. 2. Hit f aria Suracenlca Gtorgtt Elmacini , « era et 
studio Thoma Erpenu, in quarto Lugd. Batavorum, 1635. He is said to have hastily trans¬ 
lated a corrupt Mo. and bis \eiaion is jiften deficient in style and sense. 3. HistmUi com- 
pendlosa Dynattiarum a (Siegorio Ahulpharagto, i ntervrete Eduardo Pocockio, in quarto, 
Oxon. 1663; more useful for the literary than the civil history of theeast. 4. Abuljcda An- 
stales MosUmtci ad Ann. Hegira 406. a Jo. Jat Htltke, in quarto, I.ivtUr, 1754; the best 
of onr Chronicles, both for the original and version , yet bow far below the name of Abulfeda! 
We know that lie wrote at Hamah, in the fo irteenth century The three former were Chris¬ 
tians of the leuth, twelfth, and thirteenth centuries; the two first, natives of Egypt; a Melchlte 
patriarch, and a Jacobite scribe. 

(4) M. de Guignes (Mist, des Huns, tom. i. pref vix. xv.) has characterized, with troth and 
knowledge, the two torts of Arabian historians, the dry annalist, and the tumid and Aowery 
orator. 

(5) Bibliotbeqiie Onentale, par M. d’Herbelot, in folio, Paris, 1697. F»r the character of 
the respectable -author, consult liis friend Thevenot (Voyages du Levant, part 1 chap. 50,). 
His work is an agreeable miscellany, which must gratify every taste; but 1 never can digest 
the alphabetical order, and I find him more satisfactory in the Persian than the Arabic hisiory. 
The recent supplement from the papers of M, M. Visdelou and Gallond (in folio. La Haye, 
1779) is of a different case, a medley of tales, proverbs, and Chinese antiquities. 

(6) Pocock will explain the cbionology (Specimen Hist. Arabum, p 66 74.) and d’Anvilto 
the geography (TEnpbrate et le I igre, p 135 ), of the dynasty of the Almondars. 1 he English 
scholar understood more Amine than the mufttof Aleppo (Ockiey, vol li. p. Si.) t the French 
geographer is equally at home in every age and every climate of the world. 
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** an immense multitude of the infidel*, were slaughtered ; and spoils, in- 
“ finite and innumerable, were acquired by the victorious Moslems "(1) 
But the invincible Caled was soon transferred to the Syrian war : the 
invasion of the Persian frontier was conducted by less active or less 
prudent commanders: the Saracens were repulsed with loss in the pas¬ 
sage of the Euphrates; and, though they chastised the insolent pur¬ 
suit of the Mdgians, their remaining forces still hov ered in the desert 
of Babylon. 

The indignation and fears of the Persians suspended for a moment 
their intestine divisions. By the unanimous sentence of the priests and 
nobles, their queen Arzema was deposed ; the sixth of the transient 
usurpers, who had arisen and vanished in three or four years, since the 
death of Chosroes and the letreat of Ileraelius. Iler tiara was placed 
on the head of Yezdegerd, the grandson of Chosroes; and the same 
era, which coincides with an astronomical pcriod,(2) has recorded the 
fall of the Sassanian dynasty and the religion of Zoroaster (3) The youth 
and inexperience of the prince, he was only fifteen years of age, de¬ 
clined a perilous encounter ; the royal standard w as delivered into the 
hands of his general Rustam; and a remnant of thirty thousand regu¬ 
lar troops was swelled in truth, or in opinion, to one hundred and twenty 
thousand subjects, or allies of the great king. The Moslems, whose 
numbers were reinforced from twelve to thirty thousand, had pitched 
their camp in the plains of Cadesia:(t) and their line, though it con¬ 
sisted of fewer men, could produce more soldiers than the unwieldy 
host of the infidels. I shall here observe, what I must often repeat, 
that the charge of the Arabs was not like that of the Greeks and Ro¬ 
mans, the effort of a firm and compact infantry: their military force 
was chiefly formed of cavalry and archers; and the engagement, which 
uas often interrupted and often renewed by single combats and flying 
skirmishes, might he protracted without any decisive event to the con T 
tinuance of set eral days. The periods of the battle of Cadcsia u-ere 
distinguished by their peculiar appellations. The first from the well- 
timed appearance of six thousand of the Syrian brethren, nan denomi¬ 
nated the day of succour. The day of concussion might express the dis¬ 
order of one, or perhaps of both, ot the contending armies. The third, 
a nocturnal tumult, received the whimsical name of the night of barking, 
from the discordant clamours, which were compared to the inarticulate 
sounds of the fiercest animals. The morning of the succeeding day de¬ 
termined the fate of Persia ; and a seasonable whirlwind drove a cloud 
of dust against the faces of the unbelievers. The clangour of arms was 
re-pchoed to the tent of Runt am, who, far unlike the ancient hero of 
lus name, was gently reclining in a cool and tianquil shade, amidst the 
baggage of his camp, and the train of mules that wore laden with gold 
and silver. On the sound of danger he started from his couch; but 

(1) leui ot Chaled •plurimn in hoc amn pur in, m nbu- vieemnt Moslem, et InfiMwm 
iriimeim in iiIli tutlmeoreisX xpolia uitliuta «•[ liimuner.i sum narti (I'ist. s-mceinta, p 20 ) 
the Christian annalistslides into the naiinu >1 .mi! Loinpeudio'is hum of infidelt, and I often 
adopt (I hope «it ho it scandal! this that at lei Mu mode of expression 
(-) A cycle of one hundred and twenty sear*, the end <>l which an intercalary month of 
thirty days, supplied the use of onr bissextile, and lestuedthe linearity of the solar yeai 
fn .. set eat revolution oue thousand (oitr bundled and tony years, this intcicnlathm was sue* 
crash elv removed from the (list to tin twellth month , but Hide and I leret .lie involved in a 

f irotound conti oveisv, vvhethei the twelve, or only rixhl of these ilian^t*, vreie accomplished 
wtnrc the eia ni \ e/dr end, ulm.li is iniauiuiotis 1 ) li »■ d to the l<>th ot June, 1 . 11 632. Him 
labotmusly does the cuiions spun ol Lurope exploie thedaihest .mdtiiost distant autiiputle' 1 
fHyde, de Religlone Cerxiiiiui, r mv —xvm p li.l— 311. l-rciet in the Men . de I’Acadeii.l* 
des li script Ions, tom wi p. 233- 267 ) 

|5) Niue days after the deatn of Mai omet (7fh June, \ P fit? 1 «« find 'hr eia of Verde, 
ccrd (16ili June, 4. I) 032 ), and luc aece sion cannot lie postponed lo-.nnd tnc end of tin. 
fli st year His predecessors could not thnetnie ie-i*t Hie anna of the talipli otnai, amt them 
nmjnextionablo date* ot erthrow the thought less clnouolog) oi .tbuipli'iiagin*. hie Ockley’s 
Hl«t. of the Saracens, vol. i ji 130 

(i) Cadesla, says the Nubian gcogiaiftler (p. 141.) is In margli’c-olitudinis, wxtv one lengues 
fioui Uaedad, and two stations from Cufa. oner (.Vovage, tom i n 103) reck ms fifteen 
leagues, aurl observes, that the place is supplied with dates and tv»t'C, 

v'oi.m. Gg 
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his flight was overtaken by a valiant Arab, who caught him by the foot, 
struck off his head, hoisted it on a lance, and instantly returning to the 
field of battle, carried slaughter and dismay among the thickest ranks 
of the Persians. The Saracens confess a loss of seven thousand five 
hundred men; and the battle of Cadesia is justly described by the epi¬ 
thets of obstinate and atrocious.(l) The standard of the monarchy 
was overthrown and captured in the field,—a leathern apron of a black¬ 
smith, who, in ancient times, had arisen the deliverer of Persia; but 
this badge of heroic poverty was disguised, and almost concealed, by a 
profusion of precious gems.fa) After this victory, the wealthy province 
of Irak or Assyria submitted to the caliph, and his conquests were firmly 
established by the speedy foundation of Bassora,(3) a place which ever 
commands the trade and navigation of the Persians. At the distance 
of fourscore miles from the gulph, the Euphrates and Tigris unite in a 
broad and direct current, which is aptly styled the river of the Arabs. 
In the midway, between the junction and the mouth of these famous 
streams, the new settlement was planted on the western bank : the first 
colony was comp iseil of eight hundred Moslems: but the influence of 
the situation soon reared a flourishing and populous capital. The air, 
though excessively hot, is pure and healthy: the meadows are filled 
witli palm-trees and cattle ; and one of the adjacent valleys has been 
celebrated among the four paradises or gardens of Asia. Under the 
first caliphs, the jurisdiction of this Arabian colony extended over the 
southern provinces of Persia: the cit* has been sanctified by the tombs 
of the companions and martyrs; and the vessels of Europe still fre- 

J uent the port of Bassora, as a convenient Btation and passage of the 
ndian trade. 

After the defeat of Cadesia, a country intersected by rivers and canals 
might have opposed an insuperable barrier to the victorious cavalry; 
ana the walls of Ctesiphon, or Madayn, which had resisted the batter¬ 
ing-rams of the Romans, would not have yielded to the darts of the 
Saracens. But the flying Persians were overcome by the belief, that 
the last day of their religion and empire was at hand; the strongest 
posts were abandoned by treachery or cowardice; and the king, with a 
part of his family and treasures, escaped to Holwan, at the foot of the 
Median hills. In the third month after the battle, Said, the lieutenant 
of Omar, passed the Tigris without opposition ; the capital was taken 
by assault; and the disorderly resistance of the people gave a keener 
edge to the sabres of the Moslems, who shouted w ith religious trans¬ 
port ,—“ This is the white palace of Chosroes, this is the promise of the 
“ apostle of God.” The naked robbers of the desert were suddenly 
enriched beyond the measure of their hope or knowledge. Each cham¬ 
ber revealed a new treasure secreted with art, or ostentation* iv dis¬ 
played : the gold and silver, the various wardrobes and precious furni¬ 
ture, surpassed (says Abulfeda) the estimate of fancy or numbers ; and 
another historian defines the untold and almost infinite mass, by the 
fabulous computation of three thousands of thousands of thousands of 
pieces of gold.(i) Some minute though curious facts represent the con¬ 
trast of riches and ignorance. From the remote islands of the Indian 

(1) Atrox, comumax, plus aemel renovatum, are (be well chosen expression* of (be trans¬ 
lator of Abulfeda (UeiSke, p. 6 ft). 

(2) D’Herbelot, Bibliotheque Oriental?, p. 197—348. 

(3) The reader may satisfy himself on the (object of Bassora, by consulting the follow mg 
writers,—Geogrnpb. Nuhiena, p 111 Il’Herbelot, Bibliotbeque Onenlale, p 192. D’Anville, 
I'Enphraie et ie figre, p. 130 133. 143. Hayiipl, Hist i'bilosoplilque dcs deux hides, tom. ii. 
p 92—100. Voyages de Pietro della Valle, tom. ii. p ¥ 70 — 391 De Taiernier, tom. i p. 
940—247. De Theveuot, tom. ii. p. 345—384. D’Otter, tom. It. p. 43—78. De Niebuhr, 
tom ii p. 179—199. 

(4) Mente vix potest numerove comprehend! quanta spoils .... nostria cessarint. Abul¬ 
feda, p 69 Yet i still suspect, that the extravagant numbers of Elnaacin may be tbeeiror, 
not of the text, bnt of the version. The best translators from the Greek, fin Distance, I And 
to be very poor aiitlnneticians. 
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ocean, a largo provision of camphire(l) had been imported, which is 
employed with a mixture of wax to illuminate the palaces of the east. 
Strangers to the name and properties of that odoriferous gum, the Sara¬ 
cens, mistaking it for salt, mingled the cunphire in their bread, and 
were astonished at the bitterness of the taste. One of the apartments 
of the palace was decorated with a carpet of silk, sixty cubits in length, 
and as many in breadth : a paradise, or garden, was depictured on the 
ground ; the flowers, fruits, and shrubs, were imitated by the figures of 
the gold embroidery, and the colours of the precious stones”; and the ample 
square was encircled by a variegated and verdant border. The Arabian ge¬ 
neral persuaded his soldiers to relinquish their claim, in the reasonable 
hope that the eyes of the caliph would be delighted with the splendid 
workmanship of nature and industry. Regardless of the merit of art 
and the pomp of royalty, the rigid Omar divided the prize among his 
brethren of Medina: the picture w as destroyed; but such was the in¬ 
trinsic value of the materials, that the share of Ah alone was sold for 
twenty thousand drachms. A mule that carried away the tiara and 
curass, the belt arid bracelets of Chosroes, was overtaken by the pur¬ 
suers ; the gorgeous trophy was presented to the commander of the 
faithful, and the gravest of the companions condescended to smile when 
they beheld the white beard, hairy arms, and uncouth figure, of the ve¬ 
teran, w ho was invested with the spoils of the great king.(2) The sack 
of Ctesiphon was followed by its desertion and gradual decay. The 
Saracens disliked the air and situation of the place, and Omar w r as ad¬ 
vised by his general, to remove the seat of government to the western 
side of the Euphrates. In every age the foundation and ruin of the 
Assyrian cities has been easy and rapid ; the country is destitute of stone 
and timber, and the most solid structures(3) are composed of bricks 
baked in the sun, and joined by a cement of the native bitumen. The 
name of Cuf.i(4.) describes a habitation of reeds and earth ; but the im¬ 
portance of the new capital was supported by the numbers, wealth, and 
spirit, of a colony of veterans; and their licentiousness was indulged by 
the wisest caliphs, who were apprehensive of provoking the revolt of a 
hundred thousand swords. “ Ye men of Cufa, " said Ali, who solicited 
their aid, “ you have been always conspicuous by your valour. You 
“ conquered the Persian king, and scattered his forces, till you had 
*' taken possession of his inheritance.” This mighty conquest was 
achieved by the battles of Jalula and Nehavend. After the loss of the 
former*, Yezdegerd flew from Holw'.an. and concealed his shame and 
despair in the mountains of Farsistan, from whence Cyrus had descended 
with his equal and valiant companions. The courage of the nation sur¬ 
vived that of the monarch ; among the hills to the south of Ecbatana 
or Ilamadan, one hundred and fifty thousand Persians made a third and 
final stand for their religion and country ; and the decisive battle of 
Nehavend was styled by the Arabs the victory of victories. If it be 
true that the flying general of the Persians was stopped and overtaken 
in a crowd of mules and camels laden with hooey, the incident, however 
slight or singular, will denote the luxurious impediments of an oriental 
army.(o) 

(1) I'Ue Cam phi re trees grow in Chinn and Japan , lint many lwrdred weight of tlv.se meaner 
sorts are exchanged f«i a single pound <>t (lie more precious gum of Borneo and Sumatra 
(Knynal. Hint I’hilnsoph tom. 1 p 162—.165. Iiu tioininlie d’lliM. Natmelle par Bomare , 
Millar's Gai(leuer's l)n nonary.) lliese may be tin* islands ol the first climate from whence 
the Arabians Irilpmled IIteir lauiplilre (Geograph Nnb p .54,3.1 n'Heibelot, p. 252 ). 

(8) See Gagnier, \ie <le Mahomet, torn t p 376, .577. I may errdit the fad, without 
Deiievlng the prophrrv 

(3) rite must consideiab e ruins of \ssyria aie the tower of Reins at Ran>Ion, and the halt 

of C bosroes at t lesipliou : they have been visited by that vatu and curious traveller I’leiro 
della Vale (tom. I p 713-7«S. 731 -735 ) __ „ 

(4) Consult the article of I'oujuh in the Bib'iotheqne of d’Herbclot (p 277, 278.) ana the 
second volume of Hockley's History, parilcul.rly p. 40 and 153 

5) See the aitirle Nehavend, in d’Herlrelot, p 667, 668 and Vovages en Tnrqme et en 
Perse, par Otter, roin. i p. 191. 
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The geography of Persia is darkly delineated by the Greeks and 
Latins; but the most illustrious of her cities appear to be more ancient 
than the invasion of the Arabs. By the reduction of Hamadan and 
Ispahan, of (Juswin, Tauris, and Rei, they gradually approached the 
shores of the Caspian sea ; and the orators of Mecca might applaud the 
success and spirit of the faithful, who had already lost sight of the 
northern bear, and had almost transcended the bounds of the habitable 
world.(I) Again turning towards the west and the Roman empire, they 
repassed the Tigris over the bridge of Mosul, and, in the captive pro¬ 
vinces of Armenia and Mesopotamia, embraced their victorious brethren 
of the Syrian army. From the palace of Madayn their eastern progress 
was not less rapid or extensive. They advanced along the Tigris and 
the Gulf; penetrated through the passes of the mountains into the 
valley of Estachar or I'ersepolis ; and profaned the last sanctuary of the 
Magian empire. The grandson of Chosroes was nearly surprised among 
the falling columns and mutilated figures; a sad emblem of the past 
and present fortune of Persia :(2) he fled with accelerated haste over 
the desert of K,rman, implorea the aid of the warlike Segestans, and 
sought an humble refuge on the verge of the Turkish and Chinese 
power. But a victorious army is insensible of fatigue: the Arabs di¬ 
vided their forces in the pursuit of a timorous enemy; and the caliph 
Othman promised the government cf Chorasan to the first general who 
should enter that large and populous country, the kingdom of the an¬ 
cient Bactrians. The condition was foccptcd; the prize was deserved; 
the standard of Mahomet was planted on the walls of Herat, Meiou, 
and Balch ; and the successful leader neither halted nor reposed till his 
foaming cavalry had tasted the waters of the Oxus. In the public anar¬ 
chy, the independent governors of the cities and castles obtained their 
separate capitulations; the terms were granted or imposed by the 
esteem, the prudence, or the compassion of the victors; and a simple 
profession of faith established the distinction between a brother and a 
slave. After a noble defence, Harmozan, the prince or satrap of Ahwaz 
and Susa, was compelled to surrender bis person and his state to the 
discretion of the caliph ; and their interview exhibits a portrait of the 
Arabian manners. In the presence, and by the command of Omar, the 
gay Barbarian was despoiled of his silken robes embroidered with gold, 
and of his tiara bedecked with rubies and emeralds. “ Are you now 
“ sensible/' said the conqueror to his naked captive, “ are you now seu- 
“ sibleof the judgment of God, and of the different rewards of infidelity 
,f and obedience ?” “ Alan!” replied Harmozan, “ I feel them too 
“ deeply. In the days of our common ignorance, we fought with the 
a weapons of the flesh, and my nation was superior. God wa-, then 
“ neuter: since lie has espoused your quarrel, you have subvert d our 
“ kingdom and religion.” Oppressed by this painful dialogue, the Per¬ 
sian complained of intolerable thirst, but discovered borne apprehensions 
lest he should be killed whilst he was drinking a cup of water. “ Be of 
" good courage,” said the caliph, “ your life is safe till you have drank 
“ this water; the crafty satrap accepted the assurance, and instantly 
dashed the vase against the ground. Omar would have avenged the 
deceit; but his companions represented the sanctity of an oath; and 
the speedy conversion of Harmozan entitled him not only to a free 

(1) It is w (net a style of Ignorance and wonder Hint the Athenian orator dffcnbes the 
Atctic conquest* of Alexander, who never advances beyond Uie shores of the Caspian, 
A Ac£„r?pof ef<a Tf/r a , *<rm, Km ti/i oitaufievtj i oAiyoodeiv, iutat\t jucHipmpMi. Eschineg 
contra ctesiphontein, loin in. p ’>‘>4 edit. Urxe Orator Retake 1 his memorable cause 
was pleaded at Athens, Oljmp, 112.3. (before Christ 300) in (he autumn (layler, prtefat, 
p. 370, &c ), about a year rifiei the battle of Arbeia ; and Alexander, In the pursuit of Harms, 
was uiitrt'liing towards HyrranM and llatlriana 

(2) We aic indebted tor tins cm tons | ai titular to the Dynasties of Abnlpharagins, p 116. 
but It is needless to prove the Identity . f hstachar and Persepolis (d’Herhelot, p. 327 ) and 
stilt more needless to copy the drawing, and descriptions of Sir John Chardin, or Corneille la 
Ursyn. 
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pardon, but even to a stipend of two thousand pieces of gold. The ad¬ 
ministration of Persia ■was regulated by an actual survey of the people, 
the cattle, and the fruit- of the eaith';(l) and this monument, which 
attests the vigilance of the caliphs, might have instructed the philoso¬ 
phers of every age (2) 

The flight of Ye/degerd had carried him beyond the Oxus, and as far 
ns the Jaxartes, two rivers(3) of ancient and modem renown, which 
descend from the mountains of India towaids the Caspian sea. He 
was hospitably entertained by Tarkhan, prince of Fargan.i,(4) a fertile 
province on the Jaxartes; the king of tkunarcand, with the Turkish 
tribes of Sogdiana and Scythia, were moved by the lamentations and 
promises of the fallen monarch ; and he solicited, by a suppliant embassy, 
the more solid and powerful friend-lnp of the emperor of China.(5) 
The virtuous Taitsong,(<i) the first of tiio dynasty of the Tang, may oe 
justly compared with the Antonines of Rome : his people enjoyed the 
blessings of prosperity and peace; and his dominion was acknowledged 
by foity-four hordes of the Barbarians of Tartary. Ilia last garrisons 
of Ca-hgar and Klioten maintained a frequent intercourse with their 
neighbours of the Jaxartes and O.xus; a recent colony of Persians had 
introduced into China the astronomy of the Magi; and Taitsong might 
be alaimed by the rapid progress and dangerous vicinity of the Arabs. 
The influence, and perhaps the supplies of China revived the hope* of 
Ye/degerd and the zeal <>1 the worshippers of fire ; and lie leturned 
with an nrmv of Turks to conquer the inheiitanoe of his fathers. The 
fortun ite Moslems, without unsheathing their swords, were the specta¬ 
tors of his rum and death. The grandson of Cho-roes was betrayed by 
his servant, insulted by the seditious inhabitants of Merou, mid op¬ 
pressed, defeated, and pursued by his Barbarian allies. lie reached 
the banks of a river, and offered his rings and bracelets for an instant 
passage m a miller’s boat. Ignorant or insensible of royal distress, the 
rustic replied, that four drachms of silver were the daily profit of his 
mill, and that he would not suspend In-work unless the’hiss were re¬ 
paid. In this moment of hesitation and delay, the last of the Sassanian 
kings was mcitaken and slaughtered liy the Turkish cav.diy, m the 
nineteenth j ear of his unhappy reign (7) Ilis son Firuz, an humble 
client of the Chinese emperor accepted the station of captain of Jus 
guards; and the Magian woislnp was long preserved by a colony of 
loyal exiles in the province of llucharia. Ills grandson inherited the 
regal name; but after a faint and fruitless enterprise, he returned to 
China end ended lus days m the palace of Sui.ni. The male line of 
the Sas-'auides was extinct; but the female captives, the daughters of 
Persia voiv given to the conqueiors in -onitude, or marriage , and the 


(1) Attei the conquest of 1’cisi.i, llnophanes, adds aur-n *c rui xporw fxcVci Ov/iapot 
uvajpatfttjvat ■jracav t ljU vir avruv othoi'jULittjit tytvt r o 6c >] "I aypatf/rj nut avQpwntu* Kat kTtjI'ttiv 
nat <pvTuiv (Chronograph p 285 ) 

(2> Amidst <mi meagre lelations I must regret, that d’Htrbelot has not found and used a 
I’ersiau nans', j'ioii of labaii, enriched, as he says, with many extiacts from the native his- 
tonans of the i.hebers or Magi (lliidioiheque Orientate, p 1014) 

vT) ! he most authentic. accounts of the two rivers, the Silion (Jaxartes) and the GiIkiii (Oxus,) 
maybe found hi Micnf a| idifsi, ((.engraph. Nubiens p. 158.) Abulfeda, Descript. Churasan. 
in Hudson, turn. ill. p 23) Abulgha/i Khan, who reigned on their hanks, (Hist 'lenealogiqite 
<les latars, p. .12 57 70G ) and the Imkish Geographer, a MS in the king ot Fiance’s 
library (Exauicn Critique des llistoiiens d’Alexandre, p 194-500.) 

(4) The temtory of I.ugaua is desuihed by Abulfeda, p 76, 77- 

(5) Lo redepit angiistiarum ciimlmn legem tvsiiUm, lit lurciu regisetSogdiani.ct sinensis, 
auxklia missis Iiteiis imploiaret (Ahnlfed. Aniial. p 74.) Hie Cnnneviou nt ihc I’eimail and 
Chinese hisioiy is lilusuated by Fruet (Mem do 1 Atadeinle, lom. xvi. p. 215—255 ) and da 
Guignes (Hist, des Huns, tom. ll p 51- 50 and for thP geog Spliy oi the holders, tom n. 
p. 1—45.) 

(6) Hist. Sinira, p. 41- 4h i.i Hn Hind pm of ihe Relations Curienses of Ihfvenot 

(7) I have endiavoured to haimoin/e the varicus narratives of Elinacm, (Hist. Saracen, p. 
37 ) Ahtilpluiagiiis, (Dynast p. 11G.) Ah ilteda, (Aimal p. 71. 79 ) and d’lleilielot (p 4H5.) 
Ihe end ol Yezdegerd was not only untoiiuiidte but obscure. 
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race of the caliphs and imams was ennobled by the blood of their royal 
mnthers.(l) 

After the fall of the Persian kingdom, the river Oxus divided the 
territories of the Saracens and of the Turks This narrow boundary 
was soon overleaped by the spirit of the Arabs: the governors of 
Chorasan extended their successive inroads; and one of their triumphs 
was adorned with the buskin of a Turkish queen, which she dropped 
in her precipitate flight beyond the hills of Bochara (2) But the final 
conquest of Transo\iana,(3) as well as of Spain, was reserved for the 
glorious reign of the inactive AValifl; and the name of Catibah, the 
camel driver, declares the origin and merit of Ins successful lieutenant. 
While one of his colleagues displayed the first Mahometan banner on 
the banks of the Indus, the spacious regions between the Oxus, the 
Jaxartes and the Caspian sea, were reduced by the arms of Catibah 
to the obedience of the prophet, and of the cahph.(4) A tnbste of two 
millions of pieces of gold was imposed on the infidels; their idols w'ere 
burnt or broken; the Mussulman chief pronounced a seirnon in the 
new' moscli of Carizme ; after several battles, the Turkish hordes were 
driven hack 1 j the desert; and the emperors of China solicited the 
friendship of tho victorious Arabs. To their industry, the prosperity 
of the province, the Sogduma of the ancients, may in a great measure be 
ascribed; but the advantages of the soil and climate had been under¬ 
stood and cultivated since the riign of the Macedonian kings. Before 
the invasion of the Saracens, Caii/me, Hochara, and Samareand, were 
rich and populous under the y< ’ e of the shepherds of the north. 
These cities were surrounded with a double wall; and the exterior 
fortification, of a larger circumference, enclosed the fields and gardens 
of the adjacent district. The mutual wants of India and Europe were 
.supplied by the diligence of the Sogdian merchants ; and the inestim¬ 
able art of transforming linen into paper, has been diffused from the 
manufacture of Samareand over the western world.(5) 

II. No sooner had Abubeker restored the unity of faith and govern¬ 
ment, than he dispatched a circular letter to the Arabian tribes.—“ In 
“ the name of the most merciful (lod, to the rest of the true believers. 
“ Health and happiness, and the mercy and blessing of God be upon 
“ you. I praise trie most high God, and I pray for his prophet Ma~ 
“ hornet. This is to acquaint you, that 1 intend to send the true be- 
“ lie vers into Syria(fi) to take it out of the hands of the infidels. .And 


(1) The two daughleis of Yezdrgerd mairied Hassan, the ton of A II, and Mohammed, 
(lie son of Almbeker; and the first of these was the father of a numerous progeny. Che daugh¬ 
ter of Plnroiiz heroine the wife of the caliph Walld, and llitir sou Yezid derived his genuine 
or fabulous descent from tin. Cbosroea of Persia, llie Caesais of Home, and the Clugausof the 
Turks oi Avars. (O’Herbelor, Bibliot. ouentale p. 96. 487 ) 

(2) It was valued at two thousand pieces of gold, and was the oii/e of olwuii th, the sou 
of Ziyad,a name afterwaid infamous by the murder of Hosen (Oi Mey’s ilUtuiy of the 
Saracens, vol. n p. 112, 113) Hm brother Salem was accompanied hi Ins wife, the first 
Arabian woman (A. I). fcSO ) who passed the ovns she borrowed, or rather stole,the crown 
and jewels of tho prim ess of the 8ogdi,ms f231,232.) 

(5) A part of Abulfeda’s geography is translated by Greaves, insetted hi If nelson's collection 
ol the minor geograplieis, (tom ill.) amt entitled, Dcscuptin CliorasimteH Maunrulnuhra, 
Id est, regioniim extra thivmm, Ovum, p. 80. The name ot Txutsoaianti, softer in sound, 
equivalent in sense, is aptly used hy Petit de la Croix, (Hist, de Uengisc^n, Ac ) and some 
modern orientalists , but they are mistaken in asciihiug it to the wi iters of antiquity. 

(4) The conquests of Catibah aie faintly marked by Klinaiin, (Hist Stiaien p. 81 ) (filer- 
helol, (Kibliot. Uriejit Vat bah, Samarkand, Valid') and de Cuignea Hist, des Huns. tom. i. 
P an, 59.) 

(5) A curious description of Samareand is inserted m the Riblinrheca Arahieo-Hispana, 
tom. i. p 208, &i. 'I he librarian Casiii (torn ii ix ) relates, from credible testimony, that 
paper was fust imported from China to '■amarcand, A H 30, and invented, oi rather intro¬ 
duced at Mecca, A. 11 88. 'the fcscurul library contains paper MSS. as old as the fonitb or 
fifth ceiitui} ul the Hcgiia 

(b) A separate history of the ronq .ext of Syria has been composed by A) Waktdi, rad! of 
Ilagdad, who was born A. 0 748, and died 4. I) 822; he likewise wrote the conquest of 
Egypt, of DiartHur, Ac. Above the meagie and recent t bromides of the Arabians, Al Wnkuli 
has the double merit of antiquity and copiousness His tales and traditions nffnid an artless 
picture of the men and the tulles. Yet his iiairalivc is too often d-lecuve, tinting, and im- 
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“ I would have you know, that the lighting for religion is an act of 
“ obedience to God." Ilis messengers returned with the tidings of 
pious and martial ardour which they had kindled in every province; 
and the camp of Medina was successively filled with the intrepid bands 
of the Saracens, who panted for action, complained of the heat of the 
season, and the scarcity of provisions ; and accused with impatient 
murmurs the delays of the caliph. As soon as their numbers were 
complete, Abubeker ascended the hill, reviewed the men, the horses, and 
the arms, and poured forth a fervent prayer for the success of therr 
undertaking. In person and on foot, he accompanied the first day's 
march; and when the blushing leaders attempted to dismount, the 
caliph removed their scruples by a declaration, that those who rode, and 
those who walked, in the service of religion, were eqaully meritorious. 
Ilis instructional) to the chiefs of the Syrian army, were inspired by the 
w arlike fanaticism which advances to seize, and affects to despise, the 
objects of worldly ambition. “Remember (said the successor of the 
prophet) that you are always in the presence of God, on the verge of 
“ of death, in the assurance of judgment, and the hope of paradise. 
“ Avoid injustice and oppression ; consult w ith your brethren, and study 
“ to preserve the love and confidence of your troops. When you fight the 
“ battles of the Lord, acquit yourselves like men, w'itliout turning your 
“ backs ; but let not your victory be stained with the blood of women 
“ or children. Destroy no palm-trees, nor burn any fields of corn. Cut 
“ down no fruit-trees nor do any mischief to cattle, only such as yifti kill 
“ to cat. When you make any covenant or article, stand to it, and be as 
“ good as your word. As you go on, you will find some religious persons 
“who live retired in monasteries, and propose to themselves to serve 
“ God that way : let them alone, and neither kill them nor destroy their 
“ monasteries ,(2) and you will find another sort of people that belong 
“ to the synagogue of Satan, who have shaven crowns ;(3) be sure you 
“ cleave their skulls, and give them no quarter till they either turn 
“ Mahometans or pay tribute.” All profane or frivolous conversation ; 
all dangerous recollection of ancient quarrels, was severely prohibited 
among the Arabs: in the tumult of a camp, the exercises of religion 
were assiduously practised ; and the intervals of action were employed 
in prayer, meditation, and the study of the Koran. The abuse, or 
even the use of wine was chastised by fourscore strokes on the soles of 
the feet, and in the favour of their primitive zeal, many secret sinners 
revealed their fault, and solicited their punishment. After some hesita¬ 
tion the command of the army was delegated to Abu Obeidah, one of 
the fugitives of Mecca and companions of Mahomet; whose zeal and 
devotion were assuaged, without being abated, by the singular mildness 
and benevolence of his temper. But in all the emergencies of war, 
the soldiers demanded the superior genius of Caled; and whoever 
might be the choice of the prince, the sword of God was both in fact 
and fame the foremost leader of the Saracens. lie obeyed w'ithout 


probable. I ill something better shall he found, his learnec and spirited interpreter, (Ocklev, in 
his Histni) of the Saracens, vol. i. p 31—312 ) will not deteive the petulant aniiiiadveition 
ot Kriske (1’ioriidagmata <>d Hagji chalifas labulas, p 236 ) I am soiry to tlmik that the 
labours ot Ockley were consummated hi a jail (See his two prelates to the first vol. A. 0. 
1708, to the second, 1718, with the list of the authors at the cud.) 

(1) The instructions, &c. of the Syriau wai, aie described hv Al Wakidi and OtMe), loin. 
I. p. 22— 27, &c In the sequel it is necessary to contract, ami needless to quote, their cir¬ 
cumstantial narrative. My obligations to others shall he noticed. 

(2) Notwithstanding this piecept, M Pamv (Recherche* stir Its Egyptlen., tom. li. p 192. 
edit Lailsanue) represents the Bedoweens as the Implacable euemi's of tin Christian monks. 
Foi my own part, 1 am more inclined to suspect the avarin of the train,in mbbeis, and tha 
piejunices of the oennan philosopher 

(3) liven in the seventh centuiy, the unmks were generally laymen , they woie their hair 
long and dishevelled, and shaved llicir heads when they were ordained puesis I he cucular 
tonsure was sacred and mysterious it was the crown ol thorns ; but it was likewise a royal 
diadem, and every piirst was a king, kc- (I homassin, Discipline dc I’hqli-e, tom. I p. 7?l 
—738. especially p. 737, 738.) 
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reluctance ; he was consulted without jealousy ; and such was the 
spirit of the man, or rather of the times, that Caled professed his 
readiness to serve under the banner of the faith, though it were in the 
bauds of a child 01 an enemy. Glory, and riches, and dominion, were 
indeed promised to the victorious Mussulman; but he was carefully 
instructed, that if the goods of this life were his only incitement, they 
likewise would bo his only reward. 

One of the fifteen provinces of Syria, the cultivated lands to the east¬ 
ward of the Jordan, had been decorated by Roman vanity with the name 
of Arabia ;(L) and the first arms of the Saracens were justified by the 
semblance of a national right. The country was enriched by the various 
benefits of trade ; by the vigilance of the emperor® it was covered with 
a line of forts; and the populous cities of Gerusn, Philadelphia, and 
l>osra,(y) were secure, at least from a surprise, by the solid structure 
of their walls. The last of these cities was the eighteenth station of 
Medina: the road wa, familiar to the caravans of Hejaz end Irak, who 
annually v lsited this plenteous market of the province and the desert. 
the perpetual ienlousy of the Arabs had trained the inln.h. touts to arms ; 
and twelve thousand horse could sally from the gates of 15 wra, an ap¬ 
pellation which signifies, in the Synac language, a stiong tower of de¬ 
fence. Encouraged by their first success against the opt n tow ns and 
Hying parties of the holders, a detachment of four thou-.mil Moslems 
presumed to summon and attack the fortress of Tiosin. Titov weie op¬ 
pressed bv the nunibeis of the fs nans; they were saved by the pre¬ 
sence of Caled, with fifteen liuiulit J horse: he blamed the enterprise, 
restored the battle, and rescued his friend, the venerable Serjabil, who 
had vainly invoked the unity of God and the promise of the apostle. 
After a short repose, the Moslems peiformed their ablutions with sand 
instead of water ;(3) and the morning prayer was recited by Caled be¬ 
fore they mounted on horsebuck. Confident of their strength, tho 
people of Bosra threw' open their gates, drew their forces into the plain, 
and swore to die in the defence of their religion. But a religion of 
peace was incapable of w ithstaiiding the fanatic cry of Fight , fight! 
Paradise, palatine! that le-dhoed in the rank® of the Saracens; and 
the uproar of tho town, the ringing of bells,(4) and the exclamations of 
the priests and monks, increased the dismay and disorder of the Chris¬ 
tians. With the loss of two hundred and thirty men, the Arabs re¬ 
mained mast ere of the held ; and the ramparts of Bosra, in expectation 
of human or divine aid, were crowded with holy crosses and consecrated 
banners The governor llomanus had recommended an early submis¬ 
sion : despised by the people, and degraded from ins office, he still re¬ 
tained the desire and opportunity of revenge. In a nocturnal interview', 
he informed the enemy of a subteiraneons passage from bis house under 
the wall of the city: the son of the caliph, with a hundred \ iunteers, 
w’ere committed to the faith of thii new ally, and then m . «cssful in- 


(T lime Arabia est mnserta, e\ <>lio latere Nabathnsis cmitigiia ; oplma vsaiti.ite <<>niiiier- 
cionim, tasirixiiue oppleta validis el task Ills, qua! ad repellcnilos geniium weiii.iiiirn ex- 
culms, solicuudo pervigil ueteriirn per oppnrluuos salmi crexil tl tames, Amiiuaii. Maicel- 
Ini 14. S. Iteland Palestlli. tout l p. 85, 86 

ti) Will) Oei.ua and Philadelphia, Auiiiu.iims piaisesthe formications of bona flrimuie 
rautusimas ‘they deaeivrd the same piatse in the nine of Aimlteda, ( laliul, synas, p by ) 
who dt icrihes the city, the metropolis nt Hainan (AuranUix), t< in days’journey from Da 
masons The llehren etymology I It am Horn Itelami. I'alestiu hum. ii p wjo 

(3) 'lhe apostle of a de»eit and an ainiy was old ged to allow Una iivtly mu ocdaiieiim tor 

water; (Koran, c. 5. p (.6. c. 5 p S.3.J lull the Arabian and Ptr-ian casuists have em 
tiarrassed hts Tree pet mission with m.u.y niceties and distinctions. 'Itcl.md de Itclig. Mo¬ 
hammed. 111! i. p. ‘ hirilm, Voyagex en Perse, tom. iv j 

(4) The httts ivtt i ' (’ihley, vol. i. p 58 Vet I much doubt nUthci this cvpiessiuu can 
he Justilied by the test ot Al Wahioi, or the practice ol the tints. Ad Oia-cos, says the 
learned Dncange, (f.Iossar tiled, et iiitmi. t.ia’i it.it torn. I p 771..) lumpaiiaitiin uuis semis 
transit et etiam mini rarissimtis est lhe oldest example whnh he can (mil in il.e By/aimnc 
minis is ot the teui 1040, lint the Vein nans pitt- ml, that tho mtiodiu *■(! hells «t tuumui- 
tlliopiv hi the m.all eeitlmv 
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trepidity gave an easy entrance to their companions. After Caled had 
imposed the terms of servitude and tribute, the apostate or convert 
avowed in the assembly of the people his meritorious treason. “ I re- 
*' nounce your society (said ltomanus), both in this world, and the 
“ w’oild to come. And I deny him that was ciucified, and whosoever 
“ worships him. Arul I choose God for my Lord, Islam for my faith, 
“ Mecca for my temple, the Moslems for my brethren, and Mahomet for 
11 my prophet; w'ho was sent to lead us into the right w ay, and to exalt 
4( the true religion, in spite of those who join partners with God.” 

The conquest of Bosra, four days’ journey from Damascus,(l) en¬ 
couraged the Arabs to besiege the ancient capital of Syria.(2) At some 
distance from the walls, they encamped among the groves and fountains 
of that delicious territory,(.1) and the usual option of the Mahometan 
faith, of tribute or of war, was proposed to the resolute citizens, who 
had been lately strengthened by a reinforcement of five thousand Greeks. 
In the decline as in the infancy of the military art, a hostile defiance 
was frequently offered and accepted by the generals themselves .(4) 
many a lance was shivered in the plain of Damascus, and the personal 
prowess of Caled was signalized in the first sally of the besieged After 
an obstinate combat, he hud overthrown and made prisoner one of the 
Christian leaders, a stout and worthy antagonist. lie instantly mounted 
a fresh horse, the gift of the governor of Palmyro, and pushed forwards 
to the front of the battle. “ Repose yourself for a moment (said his 
“ friend I)erar), and permit me to supply your place: you are fatigued 
“ with fighting with this dog.”—“ O Derar! (replied the indefatigable 
“ S.iracen) we shall rest in the world to come. He that labours to-day 
“ shall rest to-morrow.” With the same unabated ardour, Caled 
answered, encountered, and vanquished a second champion; and the 
heads of his tw r o captives, who refused to abandon their religion, were 
indignantly hurled into the midst of the city. The event of some gene¬ 
ral and partial actions reduced the Damascenes to a closer defence : 
hut a messenger, whom they dropped fiom the walls, returned with the 
promise of speedy and powerful succour, and their tumultuous joy con¬ 
veyed the intelligence to the camp of the Arabs. After some debate, 
it was resolved by the generals to raise, or rather to suspend, the siege 
of Damascus, till they had given battle to the forces of the emperor. 
In the retreat, Caled would have chosen the more perilous station of 
the rear-guard; he modestly yielded to the w ishes of Abu Obeidah. 
Hut in the hour of danger he flew to the rescue of his companion, who 
was rudely pressed by a sally of six thousand horse and ten thousand 
foot, and few among the Christians could relate at Damascus the cir¬ 
cumstances of their defeat. The importance of the contest required the 
junction of the Saracens who were dispersed on the frontiers of Syria 
and Palestine ; and I shall transcribe one of the circular mandates which 
vi as addressed to Amrou the future conqueror of Egypt. “ In the name 

(1) Damascus is amply described hy the Slieiu al P.drtsi, (Geograpfo Nub UG, 117 .) and 
his lianslator, Siouita, ( Appendix, c 1) Abuhcda, (rabul.i Syria’ |> 100.) jSrliulten*, 
(Index, Geograph, ad Vit. Salad in )d'Heil>elol, ( Blbliot. Orient p 201 ) 1 lievenot, (Voyage 
dn levant, part. i. p 6,s8-698 ) Mauudiell, (Jon 1 ney trom Aleppo to Jerusalem, p. 122—lot).) 
olid I’ocock (Description of the hast, vol. 11 p. 117 -127.) 

(2) Noblissiiiiauvitas,‘ays Justin. According to die 01 i«rnt.il tiaditious, it was older than 
Abraham or Scimramis Joseph. Antiu Jud. lib. 1 . c. 6, 7. p 24.29 edit. Havercamp. 
Jnsmi, W. 2 

( 3 ) I *ti yap oi/toi tovAiuv iro\tv uA>/Go;c, mm tip 'Luiat fivaoijf ot^PaA/iui', i tjv ttpav hat 
peyiaTi/v .Aci/iuirKnv A, 710, too Tt oAAoit tnyinatriv, aiov tcpuiv soAAti, ’em vcwv jneyerte, hat 
wpu>v cvhtupui Kin 7f ljftyXtua hat iraTapivV SfAl/Gtl, Kilt yip KVipapta lokMioav, Ac. Julian, 
epist 21. p ."92 I hose splendid epithets aie occasioned by the His ot Oamasciis, of which 
the author mill, a Ini mlr<(l to Ins ft tend .sernpioii, and ibis iiotorual ilienie is inserted bv 
Uetavins, Spillln in, . (p. o r KJ 3TI6 ) among tin jji r.ume epiuUa oi Jnll.iu. How could 
iliey oveilook that the wiiter is an iuliabitaut ol Uamasrus .'o’ ihnce nfbrnis, that tbi* p*- 
ciiliai fig grows only imp ypav), a city which Julian nesei entered or appioached* 

(4) Voltaire, who rasis n karu and lively glance over the surface of histoiy, lm* been 
stiuck wall the lesemhlaure of the first Moslems and the heroes ot the Iliad, the siege of 
Iim and that of Damanti* (Hist, ^eutiale, 11,111 1 . p. 148 ) 
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“ of the moat merciful God : from Culed to Amrou, health and happi- 
“ ness. Know that thy brethren the Moslems design to march to 
“ Aiznadin, where there is an army of seventy thousand Greeks, who 
“ propose to come against us, that they may extinguish the light of 
“ God with their mouths: but God preserveth his light in spite of the 
,f infidels.(1) As soon, therefore, as this letter of mine shall be de- 
" livered to thy hands, come with those that are with thee to Aiznadin, 
“ where thou shalt find us, if it please the most high God.” The sum¬ 
mons was cheerfully obeyed, and the forty-five thousand Moslems who 
met on the same day, on the same spot, ascribed to the blessing of 
Providence the effects of their activity and zeal. 

About four years after the triumphs of the Persian war, the repose 
of Heraclius and the empire was again disturbed by a new enemy, the 
power of whose religion was more strongly felt than it was clearly un¬ 
derstood by the Christians of the east. In his palace of Constantinople 
or Antioch, he was awakened by the invasion ol Syria, the loss of Bosra, 
and the danger of Damascus. An army of seventy thousand veterans, 
or new levies, was assembled at Hems, or Emesa, under the command 
of his general Werdan ;(2) and these troops, consisting chiefly of 
cavalry, might be indifferently styled either Syrians, or Greeks, or Ro¬ 
mans : Sift tans , from the place ot their birth or warfare ; Greeks, from 
the religion and language of their sovereign ; and Romans, from the 
proud appellation which w as still profaned by the successors of (!on- 
stantine. On the plain of Aiznadin, as Wordan rode on a white mule 
decorated with gold chains, and surrounded with ensigns and standards, 
he was surprised by the near approach jf a fierce and naked warrior, 
who had undertaken to lew the state of the enemy. The adventur¬ 
ous valour of Derar was inspired, and has perhaps been adorned, by the 
enthusiasm of his age and country. The hatred of the Christians, the 
hn e of spoil, and the contempt of danger, were the ruling passions of 
the audacious Saracen ; and the prospect of instant death could never 
shake his religious confidence, or ruffle the calmness of his resolution, 
or even suspend the frank and martial pleasantry of his honour. In the 
most hopeless enterprise, he was hold, and prudent, and fortunate: 
after innumerable hazards, after being thrice a prisoner in the hands of 
the infidels, he still survived to relate the achievements, and to enjoy 
the rewards, of the Syrian conquest. On this occasion, his single lance 
maintained a flying fight against thirty Homans, who were detached by 
'Werdan; and after killing or unhorsing seventeen of their number, 
Derar returned in safety to his applauding brethren. When his rash¬ 
ness was mildly censured hv the general, he excused himself with the 
simplicity of a soldier. “ Nay (said Derar,) I did not begin first: but 
“ they came out to take me, and I was afraid that God should see me 
“ turn my back: and indeed I fought in good earnest, and without 
doubt God assisted me against them ; and had I not been apprehen- 
“ sive of disobeying your orders, I should not have come aw-ay as I 
“ did; and I perceive already that they will fall into our hands. In 
the presence of both armies, a venerable Greek advanced from the 
ranks with a liberal offer of peace : and the departure of the Saracens 
would have been purchased by a gift to each soldier of a turban, a robe, 
and a piece of gold; ten robes,and a hundred pieces to their leader ; one 
hundred robes, and a thousand pieces to the caliph. A smile of indig- 


(1) These word' are a te\t ol the Koran, c. !) 32 61, 8. 1 iKe our fanatics of the last 
century, the Moslems, on every familiar or important occasion, spoke the language of their 
scriptures a style more natural in their uiouihs, than the Hebrew idiom transplanted imo 
the climate and dialect of Britain 

(2) Hie name of Werdan is unknown to Ihcophdues, and though it might belong to an 
Aiuienian chief, has very liuleof a Greek aspect or sound. It the Byzantine historians have 
mangled the oriental names, the A rain, in this instame, likewise have taken ample revenge 
on their enemies. In tr,imposing the Greek ch.uai tei from light t» left, might they not pro- 
diicc, fioni the familiar appellation of Antlteu', something like the anagram It erdart ? 
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nation expressed the refusal of Caled. “Ye Christian dogs, you know 
“ your option : the Koran, the tribute, or the sword. We are a peo- 
“ pie whose delight is in war, rather than in peace ; and we despise 
“ your pitiful alms, since we shall speedily be masters of your wealth, 
“ your families, and your persons.” Notwithstanding this apparent dis¬ 
dain, he was deeply conscious of the public danger: those who had 
been in Persia, and had seen the armies of Cliosroes, confessed that they 
never beheld a more formidable array. From the superiority of the 
enemy, the artful Saracen derived a fresh incentive of courage. “ You 
“ see'before you (said he) the united force of the Homans : you cannot 
“ hope to escape, but you may conquer Syria in a single day. The 
“ event depends on your discipline and patience. Reserve yourselves 
“ till the evening. It was in the evening that the prophet was accus- 
“ turned to vanquish.” During two successive engagements, his tem¬ 
perate firmness sustained the darts of the enemy, and the murmurs of 
his troops. At length, when the spirits and quivers of the adverse line 
were almost exhausted, Caled gave the signal of onset and victory. The 
remains of the imperial army fled to Antioch, or Caesarea, or Damascus; 
and the death of four hundred and seventy Moslems, was compensated 
by the opinion that they had sent to hell above fifty thousand of the 
infidels. The spoil waa inestimable; many banners and crosses of gold 
and silver, precious stones, silver and gold chains, and innumerable 
suits of the richest armour and apparel. The general distribution was 
postponed till Damascus should be taken : but the seasonable supply of 
arms became the instrument of new victories. The glorious intelligence 
was transmitted to the throne of the caliph, and the Arabian tribes, 
the coldest or most hostile to the prophet's mission, were eager and im¬ 
portunate to share the harvest of Syria. 

The sad tidings were carried to Damascus by the speed of grief and 
terror ,* and the inhabitants beheld from their walls the return of the 
heroes of Aiznadin. Amrou led the van at the head of nine thousand 
horse : the bands of the Saraeens succeeded each other in formidable 
review; and the rear was closed by Caled in person, with the standaid 
of the black eagle. To the activity of Derar he intrusted the commis¬ 
sion of patroling round the city with two thousand horse, of scouring 
the plain, and of intercepting all succour or intelligence. The rest of 
the Arabian chiefs w'ere fixed in their respective stations before the 
seven gates of Damascus ; and the siege was renewed with fresh vigour 
and confidence. The art, the labour, the military engines of the Greeks 
and Romans, are seldom to be found m the simple, though successful, 
operations of the Saracens : it was sufficient for them to invest a city 
with arms, rather than with trenches ; to repel the sallies of the besieg¬ 
ed ; to attempt a stratagem or an assault; or to expect the progress of 
famine and discontent. Damascus would have acquiesced in the trial of 
/. iznndin, ns a final and peremptory sentence between the emperor and 
the caliph ; her courage was rekindled by the example and authority of 
Thomas, a noble Greek, illustrious in a private condition by the alliance 
of Ileraclius.(l) The tumult and illumination of the night proclaimed 
the design of the morning sally ; and the Christian hero, who affected to 
despise the enthusiasm of the Arabs, employed the general resource of 
a similar superstition. At the principal gate, in the sight of both armies, 
a lofty crucifix was erected ; the bishop, with his clergy, accompanied 
the march, and laid the volume of the New Testament before the im¬ 
age of Jesus ; and the contending parties were scandalized or edified by 
a prayer, that the Son of God would defend his se» vants and vindicate 
his truth. The battle raged with incessant fury ; and the dexterity of 

(1) Vanity pnunpted the tialis to believe, tint Thomas was the son-m-law of the tmpeior 
Y\e kinnv the children i>t Heiarlnis b; his two wives, amt his august daughter Would u ,r 
have mart ted in exile at llama.i us ('<ee hitcuiige, Fain. Iljratmi.e. p. 118, 119) Had he 
been less religion-, I might only mism-u the legitimacy ul the damsel. 
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Thomas,(l) an incomparable archer, was fatal to the boldest Saracens, 
till tlieir death was revenged by a female heroine. The wife of Aban, 
who had followed him to the holy war, embraced her expiring husband. 
" Happy, (said she,) happy art thou, my dpar: thou art gone to thy Lord 
u who first joined us together, and then parted us asunder. I will re- 
" venge thy death, and endeavour to the utmost of my power to come 
“ to the place where thou art, because 1 love thee. Henceforth shall no 
te man ever touch me more, for l have dedicated myself to the service 
“ of God.” Without a groan, without a tear, she washed the corpse 
of her husband, and buried him with the u-ital rites. Then grasping the 
manly weapons, which, in her native land, she was accustomed to wield, 
the intrepid widow of Aban sought the place where Ins murderer fought 
in the thickest of the battle. Her first arrow pierced the hand of his 
standard-bearer: her second wounded Thomas in the eye ; and the 
fainting Christians no longer beheld their ensign or their leader. Yet 
the generous champion of Damascus refused to withdraw to his palace : 
his wound was dressed on the r. an part ; the fight w sis continued till 
the evening ; and the Syrians jested on their arms. In the silence of 
the night, the signal was given by a stroke on the great bell; the gates 
were thiown open, and each gate discharged an impetuous column on 
the sleeping camp of the Saracens. Caled was the first in arms; at the 
head of four hundred horse he flew to the post of danger, and the tears 
trickled down his iron cheeks, as he uttered a fervent ejaculation “ O 
“ God ! who never sleepest, look upon thy servants, and do not deliver 
“ them into the hands of their eneni">s. The valour and victory of 
Thomas were arrested by the presenti of the sword of God; with the 
knowledge of the peril, the Moslems recovered their ranks, and charged 
the assailants in the flank and rear. After the loss of thousands, the 
Christian general retreated with a sigh of despair, and the pursuit of 
the Saracens was checked by the military engines of the rampart. 

After a siege of seventy days,(2) the patience, and perhaps the uro- 
v boons, of the Damascenes were exhausted; and the bravest of their 
chiefs submitted to the hard dictates of necessity. In the occurrences 
of peace and w’ar, they had been taught to dread the liei ceness of Caled, 
and to revere the mild virtues of Abu Obeidah. At the hour of mid¬ 
night, one hundred chosen deputies of the clergy and people were intro¬ 
duced to the tent of that venerable commander. He received and dis¬ 
missed them with courtesy. They returned with a written agreement, 
on the faith of a companion of Mahomet, that all hostilities should 
cease; that the voluntary emigrants might depart in safety, w'ith as 
much as they could carry away of their effects ; and that the tributary 
subjects of the caliph should enjoy their lands and houses, with the use 
and possession of seven churches. On these terms, the most respect¬ 
able hostages, and the gate nearest to liis camp, wire delivcied into 
his hands: his soldiers imitated the moderation of the 1 2 r chief; and he 
enjoyed the submissive gratitude of a people whom he had rescued 
from destruction. But the success of the treaty had relaxed their vigi¬ 
lance, and in the same moment the apposite quarter of the city was 
betrayed and taken by assault. A. party of a hundred Arabs had 
opened the eastern gate to a more inexorable foe. “ No quarter (cried 
“ the rapacious and sanguinary Caled,) no quarter to the enemies of the 

(1) A1 Wakidl (Oiklei, |r Wl. 1 ) inis'* null pmsomd arums,” but this savage invention is 
so repugn,ml tu the piactire of iIn* (.reeks mid Homans, that I must snsped, on this oc¬ 
casion, the malevolent ciednliii of the Smatens. 

(2) Abnlfed.t allows mil} seventy dais tor the siege of Damascus (Ainial Moslem, p. 67 
vers Heiske ) trial llimicin. Him mentions this opinion, prolongs the term to six months, 
mul notices the use of tmhshr by the Soraoeus (Hist Saracen l> 2S ) 1‘veil this longer 
pill ml is iiisulhciriit to (ill tin i itenal between the h t le of Ai/iutlm (>»ly, A l>. G33) and 
the accession of Omar, (i’lili 1.1., \. 1) b.51 ) to whose icign the conquest ot Dams'i ns is 
iinaniiiumslv asi idled (VlWahuti aped tickle}, ini I p 11,> Almtpt aragln* tnna,t p. 
112 ver* Com k ) I'cihips, as m the li.j.m wai, il e op> laumis mie inteiniptcd h) ex¬ 
clusions and detachments, till ti.e last scout} dais ot the su^c 
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“ Lord." His trumpets sounded, and a torrent of Christian blood was 
poured down the streets of Damascus. When he reached the church of 
St. Mary, he was astonished and provoked by the peaceful aspect of his 
companions; their swords were in the 6C ilibard, and they were sur¬ 
rounded by a multitude of priests and monks_Abu Obeidah saluted 

the general; ,f God (said he) has delivered the city into my hands by 
“ way of surrender, and has ssncd the believers the trouble of fighting." 
“ —And am I not, (replied the indignant Caled,) am I not the lieuten- 
“ tant of the commander of the faithful ? Have I not taken the city 
“ by storm ? The unbelievers shall perish by the sword. Fall on.” The 
hungry and cruel Arabs would have obeyed the welcome command; and 
Damascus was lost, if the benevolence of Abu Obeidah had not been sup¬ 
ported by ;t decent and dignified firmness. Throwing himself between tlie 
trembling citizens and the most eager of the Barbarians, he abjured them 
by the holy name of God, to respect his promise, to suspend their fury, 
and to wait the determination of their chief-,. The chiefs retired into the 
church of St. Mary; and after a vehement debate, Caled submitted in 
some measure to the reason and authority of his colleague, who urged the 
sanctity of a covenant, the advantage as well as the honour which the 
Moslems would derive from the punctual performance of their word, and 
the obstinate resistance which they must encounter from the distrust and 
despair of the rest of the Syrian cities. It was agreed that the sword 
should he sheathed ; that the part of Damascus which had surrendered to 
Abu Obeidah, should be immediately entitled to the benefit of his capitu¬ 
lation ; ami that the final decision should be referred to the juftice and 
wisdom of the calipli.(l) A large majority of the people accepted the 
terms of toleration and tribute; and Damascus is still peopled by twenty 
thousand Christians. But the valiant Thomas, and the freeborn patriots 
who had fought under his banner, embraced the alternatvie of pot erty 
and exile. In the adjacent meadow, a numerous encampment was 
formed of priests and laymen, of soldiers and citizens, of women and 
children: tney collected, with haste and terror, their most precious move¬ 
ables ; and abandoned with loud lamentations or silent anguish, their 
native homes, and the pleasant banks of the Pharphar. The inflexible 
soul of Caled was not touched by the spectacle of tneir distress ; he dis¬ 
puted with tho Damascenes the property of a magazine of corn; en¬ 
deavoured to exclude the garrison from the benefit of the treaty; con¬ 
sented, w ith reluctance, that each of the fugitives should arm himself with 
a sword, or a lance, or a bow'; and sternly declared, that, alter a respite 
of three days, they might be pursued and treated as the enemies of the 
Moslems. 

The passion of a Syrian youth completed the ruin of the exiles of 
Damascus. A nobleman of the city of the name of Jonap,(2) was be¬ 
trothed to a wealthy maiden; but her parents delayed the consummation 
of his nuptials, and their daughter was persuaded to escape with the 
man w r hom she lmd chosen. They corrupted the nightly watchmen of 
the gate Keisan: the lover, who led the way, was encompassed by a 
squadron of Arabs; but his exclamation in the Greek tongue,— The 
bird is taken, admonished his mistress to hasten her return. In the 

E resenee of Caled, and of death, the unfortunate Jonas professed his 
elief in one God, and his apostle Mahomet; and continued, till the 


0) It appears from Abulfeda (p 125.) and Flniacm, f|> .52 ) that tin* distinction of ilia 
two parts of Damascus was long remembered, though not always respected, by the Milionte* 
tan sovereigns See likewise Eutychms (Aitnal toil), u p 37J, 580 3S3) 

(2) on the fate of there lovers, whom he names l’hoc) as ami budocia, Mr Hughes has 
built the siege of Damascus, one of our most popular tragedies, and n Im h pnsse-»es the rare 
merit of blending nature and history, the mairieis ot tin- min , and the feelings of the heart. 
The foolish delicacy of the plavers compelled him to soften the guilt of the hero and the de¬ 
spair of the heroine. Instead of a base leuegado, IHiocyas serves the Arabs as an honourable 
ally; Instead of pioinptuig their pursuit, he tiles to the suet our of Ins countrymen, and,after 
killing t aledaml Derar, is himself mortill) wounded, and expires in Hie piesence of Endocia, 
who pioftsxe* her resolution to take the veil at Coii>'juimople. A frigid catasfiophe ' 
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season of his martyrdom, to discharge the duties of a brave and sincere 
Mussulman. When the city was taken, he flew to the monastery where 
Eudocia had taken refuge ; hut the lover was forgotten ; the apostate 
was scorned; she preferred her religion to her country; and the justice 
of Caled, though deaf to mercy, refused to detain by force a male or 
female inhabitant of Damascus. Four days was the general confined to 
the city by the obligation of the treaty, and the urgent cares of his 
new conquest. His appetite for blood and rapine would have been ex¬ 
tinguished by the hopeless computation of time and distance ; but he 
listened to tne importunities of Jonas, who assured him that the weary 
fugitives might yet be overtaken. At the head of four thousand horse, 
in the disguise of Christian Arabs, Caled undertook the pursuit. They 
halted only for the moments of prayer; and the guide had a perfect 
knowledge of the country. For a long way the footsteps of tne Da¬ 
mascenes were plain and conspicuous : they vanished on a sudden ; hut 
Ahe Saracens were comforted by the assurance that the caravan had 
turned aside into the mountains, and-must speedily fall into their hands. 
In traversing the ridges of the Libanus, they endured intolerable hard¬ 
ships, and the sinking spirits of the veteran fanatics were supported and 
cheered by the unconquerable ardour of a lover. From a peasant of 
the country, they were informed that the emperor had sent orders to 
the colon v of exiles, to pursue without delay the road of the sea-coast, 
and of Constantinople; apprehensive, perhaps, that the soldiers and 
people of Antioch might De discouraged by the sight and the story of 
their sufferings. The Saracens were conducted through the territories 
of Gabala(l) and Loadicea, at a cautious distance from the walls of the 
cities; the rain was incessant, the night was dark, a single mountain 
separated them from the Roman army ; and Caled, ever anxious for 
the safety of his brethem, whispered an ominous dream in the ear 
of his companion. With the dawn of day, the prospect again cleared, 
and they saw before them, in a pleasant valley, the tents of Damascus. 
After a short interval of repose and prayer, Caled divided his cavalry 
into four squadrons, committing the first to his faithful Derar, and 
reserving the last for himself. They successively rushed on the pro¬ 
miscuous multitude, insufficiently provided with arms, and already van¬ 
quished by sorrow and fatigue. Except a captive who was pardoned 
and dismissed, the Arabs enjoyed the satisfaction of believing that not 
a Christian of either sex escaped the edge of their scimitars. The gold 
and silver of Damascus was scattered over the camp, and a royal ward¬ 
robe of three hundred load of silk might clothe an army of naked Bar¬ 
barians. In the tumult of the battle, Jonas sought and found the object 
of his pursuit; but her resentment was inflamed by the last act of his 
perfidy ; and as Eudocia srtuggled in his hateful embraces, she struck a 
dagger to her heart. Another female, the widow of Thomas, an ) the 
real or supposed daughter of Heraclius, was spared and released with¬ 
out a ransom > but the generosity of Caled was the effect of his con¬ 
tempt ; and the haughty Saracen insulted, by a message of defiance, the 
throne of the Caesars. Caled had peiutrated above a hundred and fifty 
miles into the heart of the Roman prm ince: lie returned to Damascus 
■with the same secrecy and speed. On the accession of Omar, the suorrl 
of God was removed from the command; but the caliph, who blamed 
the rashness, was compelled to applaud the vigour and conduct, of the 
enterprise. 

Another expedition of the conquerors of Damascus will equally dis¬ 
play their aviaity and their contempt for the riches of the present world. 

(1) The towns of Gabala and loadicea, which tl.e Arabs passed, still exist in a state or 
decay. (Manndrell, p 11, 12- Pocock, vol. ii. p. 13 ) Had not the Christians been overtaken, 
they must have trossed the Oroides on ijnme bridge in the sixteen miles between Antioch 
and the sea, and might have rejoined Hie high load of t ontfautinople at Alexandria. I he 
I itineraries will represent the directions and distances, (p. H6. US. 381, 382. edit. Wesbclinj .) 
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They were informed that the produce and manufactures of the country 
were annually collected in the fair of Abyla,(l) about thirty mile* from 
the city; that the cell of a devout hermit was visited at tne same time 
by a multitude of pilgrims; and that the festival of trade and super¬ 
stition would be ennobled bv the nuptials of the daughter of the gover¬ 
nor of Tripoli. Abdallah, the son of Jaafar, a glorious and holy martyr, 
undertook, with a banner of five hundred horse, the pious and profitable 
commission of despoiling the infidels. As he approached the fair of 
Abyla, he was astonished by the report of the mighty concourse of Jews 
and Christians, Greeks and Armenians, of natives of Syria and of stran¬ 
gers of Egypt, to the number of ten thousand, besides a guard of five 
thousand horse that attended the person of the bride. The Saracens 
paused. “ For my own part (said Abdallah,) I dare not go back ; oar 
“ foes are many, our dangers are great, but our reward is splendid and 
“ secure, either in this life or in the life to come. Let every man, ac- 
“ cording to his inclination, advance or retire." Not a Mussulman 
deserted his standard. “ Lead the way, (said Abdallah to his Christian 
“ guide,) and vou shall see what ,the companions of the prophet can 
“ perform.” They charged in five squadrons; but after the first advan¬ 
tage of the surprise, they were encompassed and almost overwhelmed 
by the multitude of their enemies ; and their valiant band is fancifully 
compared to a white spot in the skin of a black camel.(2) About the 
hour of sunset, when their w capons dropped from their hands, when 
they panted on the verge of eternity, they discovered an approaching 
cloud of dust; they heard the welcome sound of the tecbirX 3) ind they 
soon perceived the standard of Caled, who flew to their relief with the 
utmost speed of his cavalry. The Christians were broken by his attack, 
and slaughtered in their flight, as far as the river of Tripoli. They left 
behind them the various riches of the fair ; the merchandises that were 
exposed for sale, the money that was brought for purchase, the gay de¬ 
corations of the nuptials, and the governor’s daughter, with forty of 
her female attendants. The fruits, provisions, and furniture, the money, 
plate, and jewels, were diligently laden on the backs of horses, asses, 
and mules ; and the holy robbers returned in triumph to Damascus. 
The hermit, after a short and angry controversy with Caled, declined 
the crown of martyrdom, and was left alive in tlie solitary scene of blood 
and devastation. 

Syria,(4) one of the countries that have been improved by the most 
early cultivation, is not unworthy of the preference.(5) The heat of 

(1) Dair A liil Andos. After retrenching the last word, the epithet, holy, I discovered the 
A hi la of Lysamaa bewtecn Damascus and Heliopolis the name (AbU aiguilles a vineyard) 
com urn with the situation to Justify my conjecttiie. ( Roland. Palestin. tom. i. p. 517. tom. 
ii p 525 527,) 

(2) I ain bolder than Mr Ockley,<vol. i. p. 164 ) who dares not insert this figurative ex- 
piession in the text, though be observes m a marginal note, that the Arabians often boirow 
their similes from that useful and familiar animal. The rein-deer may be equally famous 
in the songs of the Laplander. 

(3) We heard the tec’iir; so the A rain call 

'1 heir shout of ouset, when with mud appeal 
7 hey challenge heaven,as if demanding conquest 
1 his word, so foimidable in their holy wars, is a «nb active (says Ockley in his index) of 
the second conjugation, from Kabbaru, which signifies saying Alla Achar, God is most 
mighty 1 2 3 * 5 

(1) In the geography of Abulfeda, the description of Syria, his native conntiy, is the 
ii ost interesting and authentic portion It was published in Arabic and Latin, Lipsix, 
1766, in quarto, with tile learned notes of Koehler and Retake, and some extracts ot geo¬ 
graphy and natural history from the Ihu ot Wardu. Among the modern travels, I’ncock’s 
description of the east (of Ayna and Mesopotamia, vol. ii. p. 88 - 209 ) is a work of superior 
learning and dignity ; but the author too confounds what he had seen and what he had read. 

(5) i lie praises of Dionysius are just and lively. Kai tij uev (Syria) iroWur rc «a< o\/3tot 
nvApcv txovmv. (in Penegeti, v. 902. m tom iv Grograph Minor. Hudson ) tn another 
place he styles the country fioXvwroXtv atav (v 898 ) He proceed* to say, 
lluaa te toc Xctrapn re Kai tufioTot erXtro \wpt] 

MiyAa tb tjjcpficfttvat Kan AevAprai Kopwov iifffir V. 921, 933 

This poetical geographer lived ill the age of Augustus, and his description of the world is 
Illustrated by the Greek commentary ot Eustathius, wiio paid the same compliment to Ho¬ 
mer and Dionysius. (Fabric. Uibliot. Craec. lib. iv. t- 2 tom. ail p. 21, ice ) 
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the climate is tempered by the vicinity of the sea and mountains, by 
the plenty of wood and water; and the produce of a fertile soil affords 
the subsistence, and encourages the propagation, of men and animals. 
Prom the age of D.ivid*to that of Heraclius, the country was over¬ 
spread with ancient ami flourishing cities : the inhabitants were numer¬ 
ous and wealthy ; arid, after the t-low ravage of despotism and super¬ 
stition, after the recent calamities of the Persian war, Syria could still 
attract and reward the rapacious tribes of the desert. A plain, of ten 
days' journey from Damascus to Aleppo and Antioch, is watered, on the 
western side, by the winding course of the Orontes. The hills of Li- 
banus and Anti-Libanus are planted from north to south, between the 
Orontes and the Mediterranean, and the epithet of hollow (Ccelesyria) 
was applied to a long and fruitful valley, which is confined in the same 
direction by the two ridges of snowy mountains^ 1) Among the cities, 
which are enumerated by Greek and oriental names in the geography 
and conquest of Syria, we may distinguish Emesa or Hems, Helio¬ 
polis or Baalbec, the former as the metropolis of the plain, the latter as 
the capital of the valley. Under the last of the Caesars, they were 
strong and populous : the turrets glittered from afar ; an ample space 
was covered with public and private buildings ; and the citizens were 
illustrious by their spirit, or at least by their pride, by their riches, or 
at least by their luxury. In the days of Paganism, both Emesa and 
Heliopolis were addicted to the worship of Baal, or the sun ; but the de¬ 
cline of their superstition and splendour has been marked by a singular 
variety of fortune. Not a vestige remains of the temple of Emesa, 
which was equalled in poetic style to the summit of mount Libanus,(2) 
while the ruins of Baalbec, invisible to the writers of antiquity, excite 
the curiosity and wonder of the European traveller.(3) The measure 
of the temple is two hundred feet in length, and one hundred in 
breadth: the front is adorned with a double portico of eight columns; 
fourteen may be counted on either side; and each column, forty-flve 
feet in height, is composed of three massy blocks of stone or marble. 
The proportions and ornaments of the Corinthian order express the 
architecture of the Greeks ; but as Baalbec has never been the seats of 
a monarch, we are at a loss to conceive how the expense of these mag¬ 
nificent structures could be supplied by private or municipal liberality.(4) 
From the conquest of Damascus the Saracens proceeded to Heliopolis 
and Emesa: but I shall decline the repetition of the sallies and combats 
which have been already shewn on a large scale. In the prosecution of 
the war, their policy was not less effectual than their sword. By short 
and separate truces they dissolved the union of the enemy ; accus¬ 
tomed the Syrians to compare their friendship with tbpir enmity ; 
familiarized the idea of their language, religion, and manners ; nnd ex- 

(1) The topography of the Mbarms and Atili-Llbanns, Is excellently described ay the 
learning and sense uf Helaud (Palestin. tom. i. p. 311—326.) 

(2) -Hinesai fastigia*ce)?a remdent 

Nam i'll!nsa si.lo latus cxpiicat; ac snlnt mints 
Tnriiims in caelum nlteniltnis ■ iucola clans 
tan sintii is acuit .... 

Pennine flauimicomo devoll peciora soil 
VtMni agiunt I ibanus fioudosa cncnmlna target 
Hi unieu Ins ceitant celsilastigla templi. 

These verses of the Latin veislon of Kufns Avicmis are wanting In tbe Greek original of Dio¬ 
nysius; and since they ate likewise unnoticed by F.iisiatlmis, I unis', with lain inns (I iblot 
Latiu. tom in p- 153. edit, hrncsti,) mid against Salinasius, (nd VopUcmn, p. 3C6, 567. in 
Hist August.) escribethe.il to the fancy tail ei than to the MSS. of A vienne 

(3) lain much belter tnlUflcd with Maumliell's slight octavo (Join ney, p. 134—139 ) than 
with the pompons fobo of Dr. Pocock ; (Descripti m of the Test, vol ii. p. 106—113 .) but 
every piecedlng account Is eclipsed by the inagnuicent description and drawings of m. 111. 
Dawkins and Wood, who have transported Into England the ruins of I’alniyia and Baalbec. 

(4) the oiiental# explain the prodigy iiy a never-tailing expedient. I he edifice* of Baat- 
bec were constructed by the fairies or the genii (Hist deTimeur Bee. tom. in lib. v. c. at. 
p. 311, 312. Voyaged ’Otter, tom i. p. 83.) with less absurdity, but with eqiral ignorance, 
Abnlteda and Ihn Cbaukel ascribe them to the Sahseaii* or Aaditcs. Non sunt in omul Syria 
».<liflcia magnificentlor.i bi«. (tabula by i isb, p. 103.) 
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hausted, by clandestine purchase, the magazines, *3ji* arsenal* of the 
cities which they returned to besiege. They aggravated the ransom of 
tlie more wealthy or the more obstinate; ana Chalcis alone we# taxed at 
five thousand ounces of gold, five thousand ounces of silver,. two thou¬ 
sand robes of silk, and as many figs and <div«a tut would load five then- 
sand asses. But the terms of truce or capitulation were faithfully 
observed; and the lieutenant of the caliph, who had promised not to 
enter the walls of the captive Baa liter, remained tranquil-, and immove¬ 
able in his tent till the jarring factions solicited the interposition of a 
foreign master. The conquest of the plain and valley of Syria wee 
achieved in loss than two years. Yet the commander of the faithful re¬ 
proved the slowness of their progress, and the Suivicens, bewailing their 
faultuwith tears of rage and repentance, called aloud on their chiefs to 
lead them forth to fight the battles of .the Lord. In a recent action, urn* 
der the walls of JEmesa, an Arabian youth, the cousin of Caled, waa 
heard aloud to exclaim— f< Methinks I* see the black-eyed girls looking 
“ upon me; one of whom, should she appear in this world v all mankind 
" would die for love of her., And I see in the hand of one of them, a 
“ handkerchief of green silk, and a cap of precious stones, and she beck- 
“ ons me, and calls out, Come hither quickly, for I love thee." With 
these words charging the Christians, he made havoc wherever he went,' 
till observed at length by the governor of Hems, he Was struck through 
with a javelin. • 1 

It was incumbent on the Saracens to exert the full powers of their va¬ 
lour and enthusiasm against the forces of the emperor, who was taught 
by repeated losses, that the rovers of the desert had undertaken, and 
would speedily achieve, a regular and permanent conquest, from the 
provinces of Europe and Asia, fourscore thousand soldiers were trans¬ 
ported by sea mid land to Antioch and Caesarea : the light troops of the 
army consisted of sixty thousand Christian Arabs of the tribes of Qassait. 
Under the banner of Jababth, the last of their princes, they marched in 
the van; and it was a maxim of the Greeks, that, for the purpose of 
cutting diamond, a diamond was the most effectual. Heraclius withheld 
his person from the dangers of the field ; but his presumption, or per¬ 
haps his despondency, suggested a peremptory order, that the fate of 
the province and the war should be decided by a single battle- The Sy¬ 
rians were attached to the standard of Rome and of the cross; but tine 
noble, the citizen, the peasant, we re exasperated by the. injusticeand 
cruelty of a licentious host, who oppressed them as subjects, and de¬ 
spised them as strangers and aliens.^!) A report of these mighty.pre- 
parations was conveyed to the Saracens in tlieir camp of Emesa > and 
the chiefs, though resolved to fight, assembled a council: the faith of 
Abu Obeidah would have expected on the same spot the glory of mar¬ 
tyrdom ; the wisdom of Caled advised an honourable retreat to the 
skirts of Palestine and Arabia, where they might await the succours'of 
their friends, and the attack of the unbelievers. A speedy messenger 
soon returned fiom the throne of Medina, with the blessings of Omar 
and Ali, the prayers of the widovt s of the prophet, and a reinforcement 
of eight thousand Moslems. In their way they overturned a detach¬ 
ment of Greeks, and when they joined at Yermuk, the camp of their 
brethren, they found the pleasing intelligence, 'that Caled bad already 
defeated and scattered the Christian Arabs of the tribe of Gassan. In 
the neighbourhood of Bosra, the springs of mount Hermon descend in n 
torrent to the plain of Decapolis, or ten cities, and the Iiieromax, a 
name which has been corrupted to Yermuk, is loBt after a short course 
in the lake of Tiberias.(2) The banks of this obscure stream ~were il- 

(1) I have read somewhere in Tacitus, or Grotius, Snbjectoi halient tsnq<am snos, \lle* 
tauquam ahenos. Some Greek officers ravished the wife, and murdered the child, ef (heir 
Syrian landlord; and Mawfel smiled at bis umlutUul complaint. 

<B) See Ketand, Palestine, tom I. p. *7*- 383. tori. il. p. 775 775. This learned rrofeesor 

roi. HI. tl h 
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luatrotcd by a long and bloody encounter. On this momerttons occasion,, 
the public voice, and the modesty of Abu Obeidah, restored the com¬ 
mand to the most deserving of the Moslems. Caled assumed his station 
in the front, his colleague was posted in the rear, that the disorder of 
the fugitives might be cheeked by his venerable aspect and the sight of 
the yellow banner which Mahomet had displayed before the walls of 
Chaibar. The last line was occupied by the sister of Derar, with the 
Arabian women who had enlisted in this holy war, who were accustomed 
to wield the bow and the lance, and who in a moment of captivity had 
defended, against the uncircumcised ravishers, their chastity and reli¬ 
gion.^ 1) The exhortation of the general was brief and forcible. “ Pa- 
“ radise is before you, the devil and hell-fire in your rear,” yet such 
was the weight of the Roman cavalry, that the right win^ of the Arabs 
was broken and separated from the main body. Thrice did they retreat 
in disorder, and thrice were they driven back to the charge by the re¬ 
proaches and blows of the women. In the intervals of action, Abu Obe¬ 
idah visited the tents of his brethren, prolonged their repose by repeat¬ 
ing at once the prayers of two different hours; bound up their wounds 
with his own h*»nd$, and administered the comfortable reflection, that 
the infidels partook of their sufferings without partaking of their reward. 
Four thousand and thirty of the Moslems were buried in the field of 
battle ; and the skill of the Armenian archers enabled seven hundred to 
boast that they had lost an eye in that meritorious service. The vete¬ 
rans of the Syrian war acknowledged that it was the hardest and most 
doubtful of the days which they had seen. But it was likewise the most 
decisive : many thousand of the Greeks and Syrians fell by the swords 
of the Arabs; many were slaughtered after the defeat, in the woods and 
mountains ; many, by mistaking the ford, were drowned in the waters of 
the Yermuk; and however the loss may be magnified,!^) the Christian 
writersconfessandbewailthebloodypunishment of their stns.(3) Manuel 
the Roman general, was either killed at Damascus, or took refuge in 
the monastery of mount Sinai. An exile in the Byzantine court, Jaba- 
lah lamented the manners of Arabia, and his unlucky preference of the 
Christian cause.(4) He had once inclined to the profession of Islam; 
but in the pilgrimage of Mecca, Jabalah was provoked to strike one of 
his brethren, and fled with amazement from tne stem and equal justice 
of the caliph. The victorious Saracens enjoyed at Damascus a month 
of pleasure and repose: the spoil was divined by the discretion of Abu 
Obeidah: an equal share was allotted to a soldier and to his horse ; and 
a double portion was reserved for the noble coursers of the Arabian 
breed. 

After the battle of Yermuk, the Roman army no longer appeared in 

was equal to the task of desciilflu; the Holy Land, «mcc be was alike conversant w.th Greek 
and I aiin, with Hebrew and Arabian literature rhe Yrrmnk, c Hieroina\. is i need by 
( ellaflns (Geogiapb. Antiq tom ti p. 399 ) and d’Aimlle (Oeot rapfaie Aticietiue, tom ii. 
p 165 ). The Arabs and even Abuffcda biuiself, do not seem to iceogutsi the scene of their 
victor}. 

(1) rhrse wome I were of the tribe of tbe Hamyantes, wbo derived tbeir origin fiom tbe 

ancient Ainalekitesi I heir females neie accustomed to ude on horseback, and to fight like 
i.m Amazon* of old (Ockley, v«l. i. p 67 ) v 

(2) We killed of them, sajs Aliu Oheidali to the caliph, one bundled and fifty thousand, 
and made pnsoneis fuity thousand (Ockley, vol I p. 211 ) As I taunt t doubt his veracity, 
nor believe bis computation, 1 must suspect tbit ibi liable historians indulged themselves 
In tbe pi icticeof composing speei lies and If tins tin their herns 

(7) Alter diploung the sins otth* Christians Ilieopliautsadds l hron ujraph p 2*6 ) avoir q 
Ii ej rfowt os ApaXt,* tkiTtwi/ «/.uw toi/ \ur%u r ii Xp o-rnj, kut •yme'rai sri hits} srruois To a 

t’MjuaiJCOf iTfiar > ij Kara to la/hGai \i ya (ill t s lie meat! Alfl adln I) Ktu Itp/ini Kae, nai t»;k 
a&eiTfiou oipnTo\veior. His account Is brie! an I obscure, but be acci ses the numbers of 
tbe enemy, the advetse wind, and the Conti of dust /i j fn ijOtvrt i (tbe Romans) arrnrpoir- 

cdirijmu s Sia Toy Kiiviporov, i/TTouiai, KOI ImTIMt L-i aXXovtls ns rts oicvo Sour Too 
UppoX^' ot t* * csti airwAtu to u/dqy (( blOliOgl sub p 780) 

(4j ‘lec Abulfetla (Annal Moslem p. 70, 71 ) who transorthes the poetical complaint of Ja- 
balab hiinstli, and some pimvirlcal strut is ot an Aialnan piet, to nhum the chief of r, issatt 
seut from Constantinople a gttt ot five bundled {itces < 1 gold by the hands of the ambassador* 
of omar. 
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the field; and the Saracens might securely choose among the fortified 
towns of Syria, the first object of their attack. They consulted the ca¬ 
liph whether they should march to Ctesarea or Jerusalem; and the ad¬ 
vice of Ali determined the immediate siege of the latter. To a profane 
eye, Jerusalem was the first or second capital of Palestine ; hut after 
Mecca and Medina, it was revered and visited by the devout Moslems, 
as the temple of the holy Land, which had been sanctified by the reve¬ 
lation of Moses, of Jesus, and of Mahomet himself. The son of Abu 
Sophian was sent with five thousand Arabs to try the first experiment 
of surprise or treaty ; but on the eleventh day, the town was invested by 
the whole force of Abu Obeidah. He addressed the customary summons 
to the chief commanders and people of ) “ Health ana happiness 

“ to every one that follows the right wav! we require of you to testify 
“ that there is but one God, and that Mahomet is his apostle. If you 
Ti refuse this, consent to pay tribute, and be under us forthwith, Other- 
" wise I shall bring men against you who love death better than you do 
" the drinking of ivine or eating hog's flesh. Nor will 1 ever stir from 
you, if it please God, till I have destroyed those thut fight for you, 
“ and made slaves of your children.” But the city was defended on every 
side by deep valleys and steep ascents; since the invasion of Syria, the 
walls and towers had beeu anxiously restored ; the bravest of the fugi¬ 
tives of Yermuk had stopped in the nearest place of refuge ; and in the 
defence of the sepulchre of Christ, the natives and strangers might feel 
some sparks of the enthusiasm which so fiercely glowed in the bosoms 
of the Saracens. The siege of Jerusalem lasted four months f not 
a day was lost without some action of sally or assault; the military 
engines incessantly played from the ramparts; and the inclemency of 
the winter was still more painful and destructive to the Arabs. The 
Christians yielded at length to the perseverance of the besiegers. The 
patriarch Sophronius appeared on the walls, and by the voice-of an inter- 

f ireter, demanded a conference. After a vain attempt to dissuade the 
ieutenant of the caliph from his impious enterprise, he proposed, in 
the name of the people, a fair capitulation, with this extraordinary 
clause, that the articles of security should be ratified by the authority 
and presence of Omar himself. The question was debated in the coun¬ 
cil of Medina; the sanctity of the place, and the advice of Ali, per¬ 
suaded the caliph to gratify the wishes of his soldiers and enemies, and 
the simplicity of his journey is more illustrious than the royal pageants 
of vanity and ’ oppression. TJi8 conqueror of Persia ana Syria was 
mounted on a red eamel, which carried, besides his person, a bag of 
com, a bag of dates, a wooden dish, and a leather bottle of water. 
Wherever he halted, the company, without distinction, was invited to 
partale of his homely fare, and the repast was consecrated by the prayer 
and exhortation of the commander of the faithful.(9) But in this expe¬ 
dition or pilgrimage, his power was exercised in the administration of 
justice ; he reformed the licentious polygamy of the Arabs, relieved thp 
tributaries from extortion and cruelty, and chastised the luxury of the 
Saracens, by despoiling them of their rich silks, and dragging them on 
their faces in the dirt. When ho came within sight of Jerusalem, the 
caliph cried with a loud voice ,—“ God is victorious. O Lord, give us 
“ an easy conquest!" and pitching bis tent of coarse hair, calmly seated 
himself on the ground. After signing the capitulation, he entered the 
city without fear or precaution; ami courteously discoursed with the 

(0 111 the Dome of the city, the prof,ire prevailed over the sacred; Jerusalem was luiona 
to i* • devout Cnrmiaus (hnseb. de t'alest c ix ) ; bilt the leif.il .uni popular appel 

lation nl /t l it (the colon) of A lliis H.mri.uim) I..is pas'i’d lion. l!’i Komars to the Aruba 
( Roland, I'rtlfft 11 tmii i p 207. tom n p tS55, D'Heihelot, (Silt uKlioqiie Oi Ic.trfie, Can't, 
j». SCO ilia, p 420.). Ibe epithet (11 .If t ndt, the Holy, is used a* the proper name uf 
Jerusalem 

(8) The singular journey si.it equipage ut Omar are described (besides CcMcr, vi>l. i. p. 
950.) by Murtedl 'Men idles de I’lgypie, p. 200—202.) 
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patriarch concerning Its religious antiquities.(11 Sophroniua bowed 
before his new master, and secretly muttered, in the words of Daniel,— 
“ The abomination of desolation is in the holy place/'(2) At the hour 
of prayer they stood together in the church of the resurrection; but the 
caliph refused to perform his devotions, and contented himself with 
praying on the Bteps of the church of Constantine. To the patriarch 
be disclosed his prudent and honourable motive. “ Had I yielded," said 
Omar, " to your request, the Moslems of a future age would have in- 
“ fringed the treaty, under colour of imitating my example." By his 
command the ground of the temple of Solomon was prepared for the 
foundation of a mosch ;(3) and, during a residence of ten days, he re¬ 
gulated the present and future state of his Syrian conquests. Medina 
might be jealous, lest the caliph should be detained by the sanctity of 
Jerusalem or the beauty of Damascus; her apprehensions were dis¬ 
pelled by his prompt and voluntary return to the tomb of the apostle.(l) 
To achieve what yet remained of the Syrian war, the caliph had 
formed two separate armies; a chosen detachment, under Amrou and 
Yezid, was left in the camp of Palestine; while the larger division, 
under the star dard of Abu Obeidah and Caled, marched away to the 
north against Antioch and Aleppo. The latter of these, the Bersea of 
the Greeks, was not yet illustrious as the capital of a province or a king¬ 
dom ; and the inhabitants, by anticipating their submission, and plead¬ 
ing their poverty, obtained a moderate composition for their lives and 
religion. But the castle of Aleppo,(5} distinct from the city, stood 
erect on a lofty artificial mound: the sides were sharpened to a preci- 

E ice, and faced with free-stone; and the breadth of the ditch might be 
lied with water from the neighbouring springs. After the loss of three 
thousand men, the garrison was still equal to the defence; and Youkin- 
na, their valiant and hereditary chief, had murdered his brother, a holy 
monk, for daring to pronounce the name of peace. In a siege of four 
or five months, the hardest of the Syrian war, great numbers of the Sa¬ 
racens were killed and wounded: their removal to the distance of a mile 
could not seduce the vigilance of Youkinna: nor could the Christians 
be terrified by the execution of three hundred captives, whom they be¬ 
headed before the castle wall. The silence, and at length the com¬ 
plaints, of Abu Obeidah informed the' caliph, that their nope and pa¬ 
tience were consumed at the foot of this impregnable fortress. “ I am 
“ variously affected," replied Omar, “ by the difference of your success ; 
“ but I charge you by no means to raise the siege of the castle. Your 
“ retreat would diminish the reputation of our arms, and encourage 
” the infidels to full upon you On all sides. Remain before Aleppo till 


(1) The Arab* boast of an old prophecy preserved at Jerusalem, and describing the name, 

the jeligion, end the person or omar, the future conqueror. By such arts the Jcto nre said 
to have soothed the pride of their foreign musters, Cyrus and Alexander (Joseph. Ant- Jud. 
lio. ni C. 1. 8. p 579—582.). „ 

(2) To 'Ttj? rpijjuoirevit to prjQtv tiux Aavttj\ too irpugitjTOO ivtoi w Towt-iyrat, 

Tbeophait. Chronograph, p. 281. This prediction, winch hid already served for Antiochos 
eud the Homans, was again it titled for the present occasion, by the economy of Sophronius, 
one of the dre|H»t theologians of the Monotbelite controversy. 

(5) According to ibe accurate survey of d’Auville (dissertation stir l’ancienne Jerusalem, 
p. 42—54 ), the inosch of omar, enlarged and embellished by succeeding caliph;, covered the 
ground of the ancient temple (v/nAmou tow ftcynKov vrtov Aair.Aow, says PhocasJ, a length of 
two hundred and rtltucu, a breadth of one hundred and seventy two, toUes. The Nuhiau 
geographer declaies, tlut this niagiiifiLeiit structure was second only in mm tud beauty to the 
gieat iimsch of Cordova (p 115 ), whose present state Mr. Swinburne has so elegantly repre¬ 
sented (Tiavels into Spain, p 29O -502.J. 

(4) of the many Arabic tanklis or chronicles of Jerusalem (d'Herbelot, p. 8C7 ), Ockley 
found one among the Potoeha M.SS ol Oxford (vol. I. p 257.1, which be lias used to supply 
the defective narrative of Al Wakldl. 

(5) The Persian historian of lunar (tom. ill. Hb. 5. e. xxl p 300) describes the castle of 
Aleppo as founded uu a rock one hundred cubits in height; a proof, says the French traits, 
tutor, that be bad never visited ibe place. It is now in the midst of ihe city, of no strength, 
with a single gate: the circuit is about five or six bnndrcd pates, aud the ditch hair full of 
stagnant watei (Voyages dc iitvcmlei,tom. I p. 149. Poeock, vol- H. part 1. p. 150.}. I'ho 
fortresses of toe east art tonteuiptib'e to an European eye. 
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“ God shall determine the event, and forage with your hone round the 
*' adjacent country." The exhortation of the commander of the faithful 
was fortified by a supply of volunteers from all the tribes of Arabia, 
who arrived in the camp on horses or camels. Among these was Dames, 
of a servile birth, but of gigantic size, and intrepid resolution. The 
forty-seventh day of his service, he proposed, witn only thirty men, to 
make an attempt on the castle. The experience and testimony of Caled 
recommended his offer )» and Abu Obeidah admonished his brethren not 
to despite the baser origin of Dames, since he himself, could he relin- 

a uish the public care, would cheerfully serve under the banner of the 
lave. His design was covered by the appearance of a retreat; and the 
camp of the Sarateens was pitched about a league from Aleppo. The 
thirty adventurers lay in ambush at the foot of the hill ; and Dames at 
length succeeded in his inquiries, though he was provoked bv the igno¬ 
rance of his Greek captives.. “ God curse these dogs," said the illite¬ 
rate Arab, “ what a strange ^barbarous language they speak!" At the 
darkest hour of the night he scaled the most accessible height, which he 
had diligently surveyed, a place where the stones were less entire,'or 
the slope less perpendicular, or the guard less vigilant. Seven of the 
stoutest Saracens mounted on each other’s shoulders, and the weight of 
the column was sustained on the broad and sinewy'back of the gigantic 
slave. The foremost,in this painful ascent could grasp and climb the 
lowest part of the battlements ; they silently stabbed and cast down the 
sentinels ; and the thirty brethren, repeating a pious ejaculation, *{ O 
“ apostle of God, help and deliver us!" were successively drawn up 
by the long folds of their turbans. With bold and cautious footsteps, 
Dames explored the palace of the governor, who celebrated in riotous 
merriment, the festival of his deliverance. From thence returning to 
his companions, he assaulted on the inside the entrance of the castle. 
They overpowered the guard, unbolted the gate, let down the draw¬ 
bridge, and defended the narrow pass, till the arrival of Caled, with the 
dawn of day, relieved their danger and assured their conquest. You- 
kinna, a formidable foe, became an active and useful proselyte; and the 

f eneral of the Saracens expressed his regard for the most humble merit, 
y detaining the army at Aleppo till Dames was cured of his honourable 
wounds. The capital of Syria was still covered by the castle of Aazaz 
and the iron bridge of the Drontes. After the loss of these important 
posts, and the defeat of the last of the Roman armies,- the luxury of 
Antioch(l) trembled and obeyed. Her safety was ransomed with three 
hundred tnou&and pieces of gold; but the throne of the successors of 
Alexander, the seat of the Roman government in the east, which had 
been decorated by Caesar with the titles of free, and holy, and inviolate, 
was degraded under the yoke of the caliphs to the secondary rank of a 
provincial town.(2) 

a In the life of Heraclius, the glories of the Persian war are clouded on 
either hand by the disgrace and weakness of his more early and his later 
days. When the successors of Mahomet unsheathed the sword of war 
and religion, he was astonished at the boundless prospect of toil and 
danger; his nature was indQlent, nor could the infirm and frigid age of 
the emperor be kindled to a second effort. The sense of shame, ana the 

* 

(t) The date of the conquest of Antioch by the Arabs 1* of soma importance By com. 
paring the year* of the world in the chronograpby of Theophanet with the years of the Hegira 
III the history of Eltnacin, we shall determine, that It was taken between January S3 and .Sep¬ 
tember 1, of the year of Christ G38 (Vagi, Critica, in Baron. Aimal. tom. il p. 8J2, 813.). At 
Wakidl (Ockley, vol i. p. 314.) assigns that event to Tuesday, August 81, an inconsistent 
date; trace Easter fell that year on April 5, the 21st of August must have hern a Friday (See 
the Table* of the Art de Vert iter les Dates). 

(t) His bounteous edict, which tempted the grateful city toassnme the victory of P battalia 
fora perpetual era, is given ev tmajeof vp itqTpoiroAeci'tepp ui amnny, 

nut apxovup *a« irpoKadtifiuirn tot cmtoAi,'. John Malala, iu Cliron p 91. edit. Veuet. We 
may distinguish his authentic information of domestic (beta from bis gross ignorance of 
general history. 
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importunities of the Syrian^ prevented his hasty departure from the 
scene of action; but the hero was no more ; and the loss of Damascus 
and Jerusalem, the bloody fields of Aiznadin and Yermuk, may be im¬ 
puted in some degree to the absence or misconduct of the sovereign. 
Instead of defending the sepulchre of Christ, he involved the church 
and state in a metaphysical controversy for the unity of his will; and 
while Heraclius crowned the offspring of hiss second nuptials, he was 
tamely stripped of the most valuable part of their inheritance. In the 
cathedral of Antioch, in the presence of the bishops, at the foot of the 
crucifix, he bewailed the sins of the prince and people; but his confes¬ 
sion instructed the world, that it was vain, and perhaps impious, to 
resist the judgment of God. The Saracens were invincible in fact, since 
they were invincible in opinion; and the desertion of Youkinna, his false 
repentance and repeated perfidy, might justify the suspicion of the em¬ 
peror, that he was encompassed* by traitors and apostates, who conspired 
to betray his person and their country to the enemies of Christ. In the 
hour of adversity, his superstition was agitated by the omens and 
dreams of a falling crown ; and, after bidding an eternal farewell to 
Syria, he secretly embarked with a few attendants, and absolved the 
faith of his subjects (1) Constantine, bis eldest son, bad been stationed 
With forty thousand men at Caesarea, the civil metropolis of the three 
provinces of Palestine. But his private interest recalled him to the By¬ 
zantine court; and, after the flight of his father, he felt himself an un¬ 
equal champion to the united force of the caliph. Ilis vanguard wrs 
boldly attacked by three hundred Arabs, and a thousand black slaves, 
who, in the depth’ of winter, had climbed the snowy mountains of Liba- 
nus, and who were speedily followed by the victorious squadrons of 
Caled himself. From the north and south the troops of Antioch and 
Jerusalem advanced along the sea-shore, till their banners were joined 
under the walls of the Phoenician cities: Tripoli and Tyre were be¬ 
trayed ; and a fleet of fifty transports, which entered without distrust 
the captive harbours, brought a seasonable supply of arms and provi¬ 
sions to the camp of the Saracens. Their labours were terminated by 
the unexpected surrender of Caesarea: the Roman prince had embarked 
in the night ;(2) and the defenceless citizens solicited their pardon with 
an offering of two hundred thousand pieces of gold. The remainder of 
the province, Ramlah, Ptolemais or Achre, Sichem or Neapolis, Gaza, 
Ascalon, Berytus, Si don, Gabala, Laodicea, Apamea, Ilierapolis, no 
longer presumed to dispute the will of the conqueror: and Syria bowed 
under the sceptre of the caliphs seven hundred years after Pompey had 
despoiled the last of the Macedonian kings.(3) 

The sieges and battles pf six campaigns nad consumed many thou¬ 
sands of the Moslems. They died with the reputation and the cheer¬ 
fulness of martyrs ; and the simplicity of their faith may W expressed 
in the words of an Arabian youth, when he embsaced, for the last time, 
his sister and mother. ' “ Is it not” said he, “ the delicacies of Syria, or 
“ the fading delights of this world, that has prompted me to devote my 
“ life in the cause of religion ? But I seek the favour of God and his 

(1) See Ockley (vol. t. p. 308—,112.). who laughs it the credulity of his author. When 
Heraclius bade farewell to Syria, \ ale Sjua et iiltiinum vale lie prophesied that the Roman* 
should never re-enter the province till the birth of an Inauspicious, child, the future scourge 
of the empire. Abulfcda, p. 68. 1 nm perfectly Ignorant of the mystic seuse, or nonsente, 
of this prediction. 

(2) in the loose and obscure chronology «f the tunes, I ain guided by an authentic record 
(ip the book of Ceremonies of Constantine Porphyrogenltus), which rertlfles that June 4, 
A. P* 63S, the emperor crowned his yomizcr ton Heraclius in the presence of Ills eldest Con- 
stantlue, and In the palace of Constantinople; that January J, A. D 639. the royal procession t 
mslted the great church, and on the fourth of the same month the hippodrome. 

(3) Sisty.fi ve years'before Christ, Syria Poiitnsque monuments Mint t la Pompeii virtntls 
(Veil. Patercnl 2. 38 ), rather of his fortune and power: he adjudged Syria to he a Roman 
province, and the last of the Stleuddcs were incapable of di awing a sword in the defence of 
their patrimony (Sea the ouginal tests collected by Usher. Anna! p 420 ). 
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" M>ostIe; and I have heard, from one of the companions of the prophet, 
“ that the spirits of the martyrs will be lodged In the crops of green 
" birds, who shall taste the fruits, and drink of the rivers of paradise. 
“ Farewell, we shall meet again among the groves and fountains which 
" God has provided for his elect." The faithful captives might exercise 
a passive and more arduous resolution ; and a cousin of Mahomet is ce¬ 
lebrated for refusing, after an abstinence of three days, the wine and 
pork, the only nounshment that was allowed by the malice of the infi¬ 
dels. The frailty of some weaker brethren exasperated the implacable 
spirit of fanaticism: and th§ father of Ainer deplored, in pathetic 
strains, the apostady and damnation of a son, who had' renounced the 
promises of God, and the intercession of the prophet, to occupy, with 
the priests and deacons, the lowest mansions of hell. The more fortu¬ 
nate Arabs, who survived the war, and persevered in the faith, were re¬ 
strained by their abstemious leader from the abuse of prosperity. After 
a refreshment of three days, Abu Obeidah withdrew his troops from the 
pernicious contagion of the luxury of Antioch, and assured the caliph 
that their religion and virtue could only be preserved by the hard dis¬ 
cipline of poverty and labour. But the virtue of Omar, however rigor¬ 
ous to himself, was kind and liberal to his brethren. After a just tri¬ 
bute of praise and thanksgiving, he dropped a tear of compassion; and, 
sitting down on the ground, wrote an answer, in which he mildly cen¬ 
sured the severity of his lieutenant. “ God” said the successor of the 
prophet, “has not forbidden the use of the good things of this world to. 
“ faithful men, and such as have performed good works. Therefore *you 
“ ought to have given them leave to rest themselves, and partake freely 
“ of those good things which the country affordeth. If any of the Sara- 
“ cens have no families in Arabia, they may marry in Syria; and who-' 
“ soever of them wants any female slaves, he may purchase as many as 
“ he hath occasion for.” The conquerors prepared to use, or to abuse, 
this gracious permission ; but tbe year of their triumph was marked by 
a mortality of men and cattle j and twenty-five thousand Saracens were 
snatched away from the possession of Syria. The death of Abu Obei¬ 
dah might be lamented by the Christians; but his brethren recollected 
that he was one of the ten elect, whom the prophet had named as the 
'heirs of paradise.(l) Caled survived his brethren about three years ; 
and the tomb of the sword of God is shewn in the neighbourhood of 
EmeBsa. His valour, which founded in Arabia and Syria the empire of 
the caliphs, was fortified‘by the opinion of a special providence ; and as 
long as he wore a cap, which had been blessed by Mahomet, he deemed 
himself invulnerable amidst the darts of the infidels. 

The place of the first conquerors was supplied by a new generation 
of their children and countrymen : Syria became the seat and support 
of the house of Ommiyah; and the revenue, the soldiers, the ships of 
that powerful kingdom, were consecrated to enlarge on every side the 
empire of the caliphs. But the Saracens despise a superfluity of fame ; 
ard their historians scarcely condescend to mention the subordinate 
conquests which are lost in the splendour and rapidity of their victori¬ 
ous career. To the north of Syria, they passed mount Taurus, and re¬ 
duced to their obedience the province of Cilicia, with its capital Tarsus, 
the ancient monument of the Assyrian kings. Beyond a second ridge 
of the same mountains, they spread the flame of war, rather than the 
light of religion, as far as the shores of the Euxine and the neighbour¬ 
hood of Constantinople. To the east they advanced to the banks and 


(1) Abulfeda, Annal. Moslem. p 73. Mahomet conld artfully vary tli« praises of his disci- 
pies. Of Oinar he was accustomed to say, that If a prophet could arise after himself, it 
would be Omar: and that In a general calamity, Omar would be accepted by tbe divine justice 
(Ochley, vul, i. p H J 
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sources of the Euphrates and Tigris :(lj the long disputed barrier of 
Home and Persia was for ever confounded; the walls of Edessa and 
Amida, of Dara and Nisibis, which had resisted the arms and engines 
of Sapor or Nusliirvati, were levelled in the dust: and the holy eity of 
Abgarus might vainly produce the epistle of the image of Christ to an 
unbelieving conqueror. To the west the Syrian kingdom is bounded by 
the sea; and the ruin of Aradus, a small island or peninsula on the 
coast, was postponed during ten years. But the lulls of Libanus 
abounded in timber, the trade of Phoenicia was populous in mariners; 
and a fleet of seventeen hundred barks was* equipped and manned by 
the natives of the desert. The imperial navy of the Romans fled before 
them from the Pamphylian rocks to the -Hellespont; but the spirit of 
the emperor*. a grandson of Heraclius, had been subdued before the 
combat by a dream and a pun.(S) The Saracens rode masters of the 
sea; and the islands of Cyprus, Rhodes, and the Cyclades, were suc¬ 
cessfully exposed to their rapacious visits. Three hundred years be¬ 
fore the Christian era, the memorable, though fruitless, siege of 
Rhodes,(3) by .Demetrius, had furnished that maritime republic with 
the materials r nd the subject of a trophy. A gigantic statue of Apollo, 
or the sun, seventy cubits in height, was erected at the entrance'of the 
harbour, a monument of the freedom and the arts of Greece. After 
standing fifty-six years, the colossus of Rhodes was overthrown by an 
earthquake; but the massy trunk and huge fragments, lay scattered 
eight centuries on the ground, and are often described as one of the 
wonders of the ancient world. Th.'y were collected by the diligence of 
the Saracens, and sold to a Jewish merchant of Edessa, who is said to 
have laden nine hundred camels with the weight of the brass metal: an 
enormous weight, though we should include the hundred' colossal 
figures,(4) and the three thousand statues, which adorned the prosperity 
of the city of the sun. 

‘ II. The conquest of Egypt may be explained by the character of the 
victorious Saracen, one of the first of his nation, in an age when the 
meanest of the brethren was exalted above his nature by the spirit of 
enthusiasm. The birth of Anirou was at once base and illustrious: his 
mother, a notorious prostitute, was unable to decide among five of the 
Korcish ; but the proof of resemblance adjudged the child to Aasi, the 
oldest of her 10-1618.(5) The youth of Amrou was impelled by the pas¬ 
sions and prejudices of his kindred: his poetic genius was exercised in 
satirical verses against the person and doctrine of Mahoinet; his dex¬ 
terity was employed by the reigning faction to pursue the religious 
exiles who Ima taken refuge in the court of the Ethiopian king.(6) 
Yet he returned* from this embassy a secret proselyte ; nis reason or 


(1) A) Wnlkidl bad likewise written a history of the conquest of DiarMkir, or Mesopotamia, 
(Octley, at the end of the second Mil.) which our inteipieteis <lo not appear to nave seen. 
The chronicle of Dionysius of letuiar, the Jacobite patiurch, records the taking of Edessa, 
A. D. 537. and of Dura A. D. 641; (Assouan. Hibliot. Orient tout. H. p 103 ) and the at. 
tentive may glean some doubtful information ffom the Chronography of Tbeophanes (p. 
285—267.) Most of the towns of Mesopotamia yielded by surrender. ( Abnlpharug. p 112.) 

(2) He dreamt that he was at lbessalonica~a ham less and unmeaning vision; but hit 
soothsayer or bis cowardice understood the sure omen of a defeat concealed in that inauspi. 
cions word, ©*o o\\m vm «ji>, Give to another the victory. ('! heophan. p. 266, Zouras, tom ii. 
lib. xiv p. 88.) 

(3) Every passage and every fact that relates tn the isle, the city, and the colossus of Rhodes, 
are compiled in the laborious treatise of Meant us, who has bestowed the same diligence on 
the two larger Islands of Crete and iiprus. see iu the third volume of bis works, the 
Rhodes of Meurstua. (lib. I c 15. p. ”15-710) l he Ityttamine writers, Theophane* and 
Constantine, have ignorantly piulongeri the term to one thousand three hundred and sixty 
yean, and ridiculously divide the weight among thiity thousand camels- 

(4) Centum colossi si nun uobilltatuii locuui, says Winy, w ith bis usual spirit, Hut. Natur. 
34. 18. 

(5) We learn this anecdote from a spirited old woman, who tevifed to their feces the 
caliph and Ins friend. She was encouraged bv the silence of Amrou and the liberality of 
Moawtyah. (Abnlfeda, Amtal Moslem, pill) 

(8) Gsgnler, Vm de Mahomet, tom it>|i 48, dr who quotes the Ahvssiimn history, or 
rcnr.ii.ie ol Abdel halt ides Yet (lie fin t of the einti. n\ and ^iiih<i-i*a^or may he allow**'. 
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h» interest determined him to jremrance the worship ‘of idols; he 
escaped from Mecca with his friend Caled, and the prophet of Mediae 
enjoyed at the same moment the satisfaction of embracing 1 ' the two 
firmest champions of his cause- The impatience of Amrou to lead the 
armies of the faithful was checked by the reproof of Omar, who'advised 
him not to seek power and dominion, since he who is a subject to-day, 
may be a prince to-morrow. Yet his merit was not overlooked by the 
twp first successors of Mahomet; they were indebted to his arms for 
the conquest of Palestine; and in all the battles and sieges of Syria, he 
united with the temper of a chief the valour of an adventurous soldier. 
In a visit to Medina, the caliph expressed a wish to survey the sword 
which had cut down so many Christian warriors; the son of Aasl un¬ 
sheathed a short and ordinary scimitar; and as he perceived the sur¬ 
prise of Omar, rr Ala* (saidthe modest Saracen), the sword itself, with- 
“ out the arm of its master, is neither sharper nor more weighty than 
“ the sword of Pharezdak the poet."(l) After the conquest of Egypt 
he was recalled by the jealousy of the caliph Othman ; but in the sub¬ 
sequent troubles, the ambition of a soldier, a statesman, and an orator, 
emerged from a private station. His powerful support, both in council 
and in the field, established the throne of the Ommiades; the admini¬ 
stration and revenue of Egypt were restored by the gratitude of Moa- 
wivah to a faithful friend who had raised himself above the rank of a 
subject; and Amrou ended his days in the palace and city which he 
had founded on the banks of the Nile. His dying speech to his chil¬ 
dren is celebrated by the Arabians as a model of eloquence and wisdom: 
he deplored the errors of his youth ; but if the .penitent was still in¬ 
fected by the vanity of a poet, he 1 might exaggerate the venom and 
mischief of his impious compositions.(g) 

From his camp, in Palestine, Amrou had surprised or anticipated the 
caliph's leave for the invasion of Egypt.(3) The magnanimous Omar 
trusted in his God and his sword, which had shaken the thrones of 
Chosroes and Caesar; but when he compared the slender force of the 
Moslems with the greatness of the enterprise, he condemned his own 
rashness, and listened to his timid companions. The pride and the 
greatness of Pharaoh were familiar to the readers of the Koran ; and a 
tenfold repetition of prodigies had been scarcely sufficient to effect, not 
the victory, but the night, of six hundred thousand of the children of 
Israel: the cities of Egypt were many and populous ; their architecture 
waB strong and solid; the Nile, with its numerous branches, was alone 
an insuperable barrier; and the gianary of the imperial city would be 
obstinately defended by the Roman powers. In this perplexity,- the 
commander of the faithful resigned himself to the decision or chance', or, 
in lus opinion, of Providence. At the head of only four thousand Arabs, 
the intrepid Amrou had marched away from his station of Gaza when ‘ 
he was overtaken by the messenger of Omar. “ If you are still in Syria 
“ (said the ambiguous mandate), retreat without delay; but if, at the 
“ receipt of this epistle, you have already reached the frontiers of 
" Egypt, advance wich confidence, and depend on the succour of God 
“ ana of your brethren.” The experience, perhaps the secret intelli¬ 
gence, of Amrou had taught him to suspect the mutability of courts; 
and he continued his piarcu till his tents were unquestionably pitched 

0) Till* taylm; is preserved hy Pocoik,,(Not. ail Carmen Tograi, p. 184.) and Justly ap- 
pl.l tided by Mr Harris, (Philosophical Arrangements, p. .750) 

(8) Fertile life and character of Amrou, tee Ockley, filter, of the Saracens, vul. i p 5*. 

63. 04. 328 342. 344 and to the end of the volume; vol ii, p. 31 33. 37 1* 110—118 16*) 
and filter. (Mem dc I’Academie des Inscriptions, tom. 21. p. 131, 132) 'I be readers of 
Tacitus may aptly compare Vespasian and Mnchmus, with Moawiyaii and Amrou. Vet the 
i rse tub lance is null ir-oio in the situation, tbau in the character* ot the men. 

(3) Al Wahid! bad likewise composed a separate history of the conquest of Bsvpt. which 
Mr. Ockley con'd nerer procure; and his own inquiries (vol. i. p 344—362 ) have added 
viy little to the original teatot hutychliu (Annul, tom Ii. p. 296—323. yen. Pococh), the 
Meirhiu patriarch of Alexandria, alio lived three hundred years after the revolution. 
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pH Egyptian ground. He there assembled his officers, broke the seal, 
perused the epistle, gravely inquired the name and situation qf the 
place, and declared his ready obedience to the commands of the caliph. 
After a siege of thirty days, he took possession of Farmah or Pelusipm, 
and that key of Egypt, as it has been justly named, unlocked the en¬ 
trance of the country, as far as the ruins of Heliopolis and the neigh¬ 
bourhood of the modern Cairo. 

On the western side of the Nile, at a small distance to the eastof the 
pyramids, at a small distance to the south of the Delta, Memphis, one 
hundred and fifty furlongs in circumference, displayed the magnificence 
pf ancient kings. Under the reign of the Ptolemies and Caesars, the 
seat of government was romoved to the sea-coast j the ancient capital 
was eclipsed by the arts and opulence of Alexandria; the palaces, and 
at length the temples, were reduced to a desolate and ruinous condi¬ 
tion : yet in the age of Augustus, and even in that of Constantine, 
Memphis was still numbered among the greatest and most populous of 
the provincial cities.(l) The banks of the Nile, in this place of the 
breadth of three thousand feet, were united by two bridges of sixty and 
of thirty boats, connected in tbe middle stream by the small island of 
Houda, which was covered with gardens and habitations.(2) The eastern 
extremity of the bridge was terminated by the town of Babylon and the 
camp of a Homan legion, which protected the passage of the river and 
the second capital of Egypt. This important fortress, which might 
fairly be described as a part of Memphis or Misrak , was invested by 
the arms of the lieutenant of ,Omar: u reinforcement of four thousand 


Saracens soon arrived in his camp; a..d the military engines, which 
battered the walls, may be imputed to the art and labour of his Syrian 
allies. Yet the siege was protracted to seven months; and the rash 
invaders were encompassed and threatened by the inundation of the 
Nile.(3) Their last assault was bold and successful: they passed the 
ditch, whi9h had been fortified with iron spikes, applied their scaling, 
ladders, entered the fortress with the shout of God is victorious ! and 
drove the remnant of the Greeks to their boats, and the isle of Rouda. 
The spot was afterward recommended to the conqueror by the easy 
communication with the gulf and the peninsula of Arabia: the remains 
of Memphis were deserted ; the tents of the Arabs were converted into 
permanent habitations: and the first mosch was blessed by the presence 
of fourscore companions of Mahomet.(4) A new city arose in their 
camp on the eastward bank of the Nile ; and the contiguous quarters 
of Babylon and Fostat are confounded in their present decay by the 

S llation of old Misrah or Cairo, of which they form an extensive 
rb. But the name of Cairo, the town of victory, more strictly be¬ 
longs to the modem capital, which was founded in the tenth century by 
the Fathnite caliphs.(3) It has gradually receded from the river ; but 


(1) Strabo, an accurate and attentive spectator, observes of Heliopolis; »n fit* ow tin 
iravtptjfiot tj vroAtr; (tieograpli lib. xvii. p. 1158 ) but of Memphis be clecla.es, iro\ic 
ten fitfttfiij re eat tuavfpot, levrtpa tier’ A\e£uv?pticu> ; (p. 1161 ) lie notices, however, the 
mixtnre of inhabitants and tbe ruins of the palaces. In the proper Egypt, lminianus enu¬ 
merates Memphis among tbe four cities, inaxiinis urbibus quibns provlncfa inter; (22 1C ) 
and tbe name of Memphis appears with distinction In the Roman itinerary and episcopal 
lists 

(2) These rare and enrions Ifccts, the breadth (two thousand nine hundred and forty-six feet) 
and the bridge of the Nile, are only to be found in the Danish traveller and the Nubian geo¬ 
grapher. (p 08 ) 

(3) From tbe month of April, tbe Nile begins imperceptibly to rise; the swell becomes 
strong and visible m the moon after the summer solstice, ()*lin. Hist- Nat 5. 10.) and is 
usually proclaimed at Cairo on to. Peter’s day. (June 20.) A register of lhirtv successive 
years marks tbe greatest height of the wateis between July 25 and August 18. (VJailtct, De¬ 
scription de I'Egypte. lettre 11. p. 67, &c. Pocotk’s Description uf the East, vol i p. 200, 
Shaw’s I ravels, p. 383, 

(4) Murtadi, Merveiltes de 1’Egypte, 243- -259. He expatiates on the subject with the real 
and minuteness of a citizen and a bigot, and bis local traditions h<*ve a strong air of iruta 
and accuracy. 

(3) D’Herbelot, Bibliotheque Orientate, p 233 
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the continuity of buildings may be traced by an attentive eye item the 
monuments \>f SesoBtris -to those of Saladinj 1 Y ■ . . 

Yet the Arabs, after a glorious and profitable enterprise, must have 
retreated to the desert, had they not found a powerful alliance in the 
heart of the country. The rapid conquest of Alexander was assisted.by 
the superstition ana revolt of the natives; they abhorred their Persian 
oppressors, the disciples of the Magi, who'had burnt the temples of 
Egypt, and feasted with sacrilegious appetite on the flesh of the god 
Apis.fa) After a period of ten centuries the same revolution was re¬ 
newed by a similar cause: and in the -support of an ineounprehensihle 
creed, tne zeal of the Coptic Christians was equally ardent. I have 
already explained the origin and progress of the Monophysite contro¬ 
versy, and the persecution of the emperors, which converted a sect into 
a nation, and alienated Egypt from their religion and government. 
The Saracens were received as the deliverers of the Jacobite church ; 
and a secret and effectual treaty was opened during the siege of Mem¬ 
phis between a victorious 'army and a people of slaves. A rich and 
noble Egyptiau, of the name of Mokawkas, had dissembled his faith to 
obtain the administration of his province; in the disorders of the Per¬ 
sian war he aspired to independence ; the embassy of Mahomet ranked 
hin) among princes; but he declined, with rich gifts and ambiguous 
compliments, the proposal of a new religion.(3) The abuse of his trust 
exposed him to the resentment of Heradius ; his submission was de¬ 
layed by arrogance and fear; and his conscience was prompted by in¬ 
terest to throw himself on the favour of the nation and the support of 
the Saracens. In his first conference with Amrou, he heard without 
indignation the usual option of the Koran, the tribute, or the sword. 
“ The Greeks (replied Mokawkas) are determined to abide the deter- 
“ minatiou of the sword ; but with the Greeks I desire no communion, 
“ either in this world or in the next, and I abjure for ever the Byzan- 
“ tine tyrant, his synod of Chalcedon, and'his Meichite slaves. For 
“ myself and my brethren, we are resolved to live and die in the pro- 
“ fession of the gospel and unity of Christ. It is impossible for us to 
'* embrace the revelations of your prophet; but we are desirous of 
“ peace, and cheerfully submit to pay tribute and obedience to his tem- 
“ poral successors." The tribute was ascertained at two pieces of gold 
for the head of every Christian: but old men, monks, women, and 
children, of both sexes, under sixteen years of age, were exempted 
from this personal assessment; the Copts above and below Memphis 
swore allegiance to the caliph, and promised a hospitable entertain¬ 
ment of three days to every Mussulman who should travel through 
their counti y. By this charter of security, the ecclesiastical and civil 
tyranny of the Melchites was destroyed :(4) the anathemas of St. Cyril 

<1) The portion of New and old Cairo is well known, and has been often described. Two 
wiUch, wlto were intimately aujuajmed with ancient and modern Egypt, have fixed, after a 
'•urt.etl inquiry, the city of Memphis at Gtzeh, diiectly opposite the Old Calio. {hlcard. 
Nmivt'diix Memoirs* des Missions du Levant, torn /i p 5,6 Shaw’s Observations and 
Travels, p. ate—3tM.) Yet we may not disieqard the authority or the arguments of Pocock. 
(sol. 1 p 25- tl ) Mebuhr, (Vnyaue, tom. i p. 77- 10$.) and, above all, of d’Ativllle, (De- 
hLilption de I'Egvpie, p. Ill, 113. 150—119.) who have removed Memphis towards the village 
of Mohaiiuah, some miles farther to tlie south, in their heat, the disputants have forgot 
that the ample space of a metropolis covets and annibiUtes the far greater pan of the con. 
tutvcr-iv. 

(2) .see Herodotus, lib. sit. c. 27—29. /Elian Hist Var. lib. iv. c. 8 Suidas, 4n Ox«r, toot. 

Il p 77*. Iliodol bleu), tom it lib xvll. p. 197 edit. Wesseting. two lUfMrwr qo’t/fyxeTMw 
civ to itya, siys the last of these historians. 

(3) Mokawkas sent the prophet two Coptic dscnsrU, with two maids, and one eunuch, an 
nlabastsr vase, an ingot of pine gold, oil, honey, and the finest white linen of Egypt, with a 
horse, a mule, mid nit ass, distinguished by their mpecilve qualifications 'I lie embassy of 
Mahomet was dispatched froth Medina in the seventh jear of the tiegiia. (A. 1). 010.) bee 
(iagnler, (Vie ce Mkhomet, tom. ii. p 253, 236 .303.) flora Al J.mnabi. 

( 4 ) The prefectuie or Egypt, and the conduct oi the war, had been trusted hy Heraclins 
t« the patriarch Cyrus (Theophan p. 2S0. 281 ) " In hpam (said James II.) do you not 
consult you prlesis ♦” “ We do (replied the Catholic ambassador), and oaf atnlrs succeed 
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weire thundered from every pulpit; and the sacred edifices, with the 
patrimony of the church, were restored to the national communion of 
the Jacobites, who enjoyed without moderation the moment of triumph 
and revenge. At the pressing summons of Amrou, their patriarch Ben¬ 
jamin emerged from his desert; and, after the first interview, the 
courteous Arab affected to declare, that he had never conversed with a 
Christian priest of more innocent manners and a more venerable as¬ 
pect^ 1) In the march from Memphis to Alexandria, the lieutenant of 
Omar intrusted his safety to the zeal and gratitude of the Egyptians: 
the roads and bridges were diligently repaired; and in every step of 
his progress, he could depend on a constant supply of provisions and 
intelligence. The Greeks of Egypt, whose numbers could scarcely equal 
a tenth of the natives, were overwhelmed by the universal defection; 
they had ever been hated, they were no longer feared; the magistrate 
fied from his tribunal, the bishop from his altar; and the distant gar¬ 
risons were surprised or starved by the surrounding multitudes. Had 
not the Nile afforded a safe and ready conveyance to the sea, not an 
individual could have escaped, who, by birth, or language, or office, or 
religion, was connected with their odious name. 

By the retreat of the Greeks from the provinces of Upper Egypt, a 
considerable force was collected in the island of Delta; the natural and 
artificial channels of the Nile afforded a succession of strong and defen¬ 
sible posts; and the road to Alexandria was laboriously cleared by the 
victory of the Saracens in two-and-twenty days of general or partial 
combat. In their annals of conquest, the siege of Alexandria (2) is per¬ 
haps the most arduous and important enterprise. The first trading city 
in the world was abundantly replenished with the means of subsistence 
and defence. Her numerous inhabitants fought for the dearest of hu¬ 
man rights, religion and property ; and the enmity of the natives seemed 
to exclude them from the common benefit of peace and toleration. The 
sea was continually open ; and if Heraclius had been awake to the 
public distress, fresh armies of Homans and Barbarians might have been 
poured into the harbour to save the second capital of the empire. A 
circumference of ten miles would have scattered the forces of the Greeks, 
and favoured the stratagems of an active enemy; but the two sides of 
an oblong square were covered by the sea and the lake Marceotis, and 
each of the narrow ends exposed a front of no more than ten furlongs. 
The efforts of the Arabs were not inadequate to the difficulty of the at¬ 
tempt and the value of the prize. From the throne of Medina, the 
eyes of Omar were fixed on the camp and city: his voice excited to 
arms the Arabian tribes and the veterans of Syria; and the merit of a 
holy war was recommended by the peculiar fame and fertility of Egypt. 
Anxious for the ruin or expulsion of their tyrants, the faithful natives 
devoted their labours to the service of Amrou ; some sparks of martial 
spirit were perhaps rekindled by the example of their allies; and the 
sanguine hopes of Mokawkas bad fixed his sepulchre in the church of 
St- John of Alexandria. Eutychius the patriarch observes, that the 
Saraceds fought with the courage of lions; they repulsed the frequent 
and almost daily sallies of the besieged, and soon assaulted in their turn 
the walls and towers of the city. In every attack, the sword, the ban¬ 
ner of Amrou, glittered in the van of the Moslems. On a memorable 

accordingly.” I know not bow to relate tbe plans of Cyrus, of paying tribute without im¬ 
pairing tlia revenue, and'or conveitiug Omar by bis marriage with the emperor's daughter. 
(Nicepbor. Breviar. p. 17, 18.) * 

(1) See the life of Benjamin, in Kenaudot, ('ll 1st. Patriarch. Alexandria, p. 156—172) who 
has enriched the conquest of bgypi with *.iuie facts from tbe Arabic text of Scverus tbe Ja¬ 
cobite historian. 

(2) Tbe local description of Alexandria is perfectly ascertained by tbe master-band of the 
first of geographers (d'AuvIile, Memoi/e sar I'Bgypt, p. 58—G3 ) ; but w« may borrow tbe 
eyes of the modern travellers, more especially of I hevenot (Voyage an Levant, part 1. p 3S1 
—595.), PocoCk (vol. I. p. 2—]5 ), and Niebuhr (Voyage eu Arable, tom. I p. 54—A3 j. of tbe 
two'tnodorn rivals,'S*vary and Volncy, tbe one may amuse, tbs other will instinct. 
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day, he was betrayed by bis imprudent valour: bis folIower»who bad 
entered the eity were driven back; and the general, with a Mend and 
a slave, remained a prisoner in the hands of the Christians. When 
Amroti was conducted before the prefect, he remembered his dignity 
end forgot his situation: a lofty, demeanor, and resolute language, re¬ 
vealed the lieutenant of the caliph, and the battle-axe of a soldier was 
already raised to strike off the head of'the audacious captive. His life 
• was saved by the readinessrof his slave, who instantly gave hie master 
a blow on the face, and commanded him, with an angry tone, to be si¬ 
lent in the presence of bis superiors. The credulous Greek was de¬ 
ceived ; he listened to the offers of a treaty, and his prisoners were dis¬ 
missed in the hope of a more respectable embassy, till the joyful accla¬ 
mations of the camp announced the return of their general, and insulted 
the folly of the infidels. At length, after a siege of fourteen months,(l) 
and the loss of three and twenty thoqsand men, the Saracens prevailed : 
the Greeks embarked their dispirited and diminished numbers,' and the 
standard of Mahomet was planted on the walls of the capital of Egypt. 
“•I have taken," said Amrou to the caliph, “ the great city of the west. 
" It is impossible for me to enumerate the variety of its riches and 
u beauty; and I shall content myself with observing, that it contains 
“ four thousand palaces, four thousand baths, four hundred theatres or 
“ places of amusement, twelve thousand shops for the sale of vegetable 
“ food, and forty thousand tributary Jews. The town has been sub- 
“ dued by force of arms, without treaty or capitulation, and the Mos- 
“ leras are impatient to seize the fruits of their victory."(2) The com¬ 
mander of the faithful rejected with firmness the idea of pillage, and 
directed his lieutenant to reserve the wealth and revenue of Alexandria 
for the public service and the propagation of the faith: the inhabitants 
were numbered j a tribute was imposed; the zeal and resentment of 
the Jacobites were curbed, and the Melchites, wlio submitted to the 
Arabian yoke, were indulged in the obscure but tranquil exercise of 
their worship. The intelligence of this disgraceful and calamitous event 
afflicted the declining health of the emperor; and Heraclius died of a 
dropsy about seven weeks after the loss of Alexandria.(3) Under the 
minority of his grandson, the clamours of a people, deprived of their 
daily sustenance, compelled the Byzantine court to undertake the reco¬ 
very of the capital of Egypt. In the space of four years, the harbour 
and fortifications of Alexandria were twice occupied by a fleet and army 
of Romans. Tliey were tw ice expelled by the valour of Amrou, who 
was recalled by the domestic peril from the distant wars of Tripoli and 
Nubia. But the facility of the attempt, the repetition of the insult, 
and the obstinacy of the resistance, provoked him to swear, that if a 
third time he drove the infidels into the sea, he would render Alexan¬ 
dria as accessible on all sides as the house of a prpstitute. Faithful 
to hit promise, he dismantled several parts of the walls and towers, 
but the people acre spared in the chastisement of the city, and the 
mosch of Mercy was erected on the spot where the victorious general 
had stopped the fury of his troops. 

I should deceive the expectation of the reader, if I passed in silence 

(1) Hoth Kuti chins (Annul tom It p. 319.) and Elmaciu (Hist Saracen p. 28 ) concnr In 
Axing the taking of Alexandria th Finlay <n tlie new Moon of Mobarram of the twentieth 
sear ot the Hejtliii (Oecemiier 82 A D 610 ). In reckoning backwards fourteen months spent 
before Alexaiidi ia, iwwn imuikIib before Oubylou, &c. Amrou might have Invaded Egypt about 
the end of the yeut 658 ; ,but we aie assured that he entered the country the twelfth of Ha vnl, 
sixth of June (Miutadl, Merveilles de I’Kgypte, p 164. heverns, npi it Henmdot, p. J62 ). 
The Saracen, and uftei ward Louis l\. ot Fiance, halted at 1'elnsium, or Datuictia, during tuts 
season of tlie Inundation of the Nile 

(8J Kutycb Ainial. tom. ti p 316.319. 

(3) Notwithstanding some inconsistencies of Theophancs and Cedremu, the accuracy of 
Pag! (Critics, tom. ti. |>. 884 ) has extracted tmm Mcephorn* and the t hrnnicnn Orientate 
the true date of the death of Heraclius, February 11. A It. 641, flfty days sifter the toss of 
Alexandria. A foutlli of that time whs Bunk lent to convey the intelligence. 
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thr fate of the Alexandrian library, as it is described by the learned 
Abulpharagius. The spirit ef Amrou n?a$ mere curious and liberal than 
that ef his brethren* and in his leisure hours, the Arabian chief wag 
pleased with the conversation of John, the last disciple of Ammonius, 
and who derived the surname of PKiloponvs from hia laborious studies of 
grammar And philosopby.(l) Emboldened by this familiar intercourse, 
Philoponus presumed to solicit a gift, inestimable in his opinion, con¬ 
temptible in that of the B-irbarians; the royal library, which alone 
among tbe spoils of Alexandria, had not been appropriated by the visit 
and the seal of tbe conqueror. Amrou was inclined to gratify the wish 
of the grammarian, but his rigid integrity refused to alienate the mi¬ 
nutest object without the consent of the caliph ; and the well-known 
answer of Omar was inspired by the ignorance of a fanatic. “ If these 
<e writings of the Greeks agree with the book of God, they are useless, 
** a nd need not be preserved: if they disagree, they are pernicious, 
u and ought to be destroyed." The sentence was executed with blind 
obedience; the volumes of paper or parchment were distributed to. 
the four thousand, hatha of the city; and such was their incredible 
multitude, that six months were barely sufficient for the consumption 
of this precious fuel. Since the dynasties of Abulpharagius(S) hare 
been given to tbe world in a Latin version, the tale has been repeatedly 
transcribed; and every scholar, with pious indignation, has deplored the 
irreparable shipwreck of the learning, the arts, and the genius, of an-' 
tiquity. For my own part I am strongly tempted to deny both the 
fact and the consequences. The fact is indeed marvellous. Read and 
wander l says the historian himself: and the solitary report of a stranger 
who wrote at the end of six hundred years on the confines of Media, is 
overbalanced by the silence of two annalists of a more early date,- both 
Christians, both natives of Egypt, and the most ancient of whom, the 
patriarch Eutychius, has amply described the conquest of Alexandria.(3) 
The rigid sentence of Omar is repugnant to the sound and orthodox 
precept of the Mahometan casuists: they expressly declare that the 
religious books of. the Jews and Christians, which are acquired by the 
right of war, should npver be committed to the flames j and that 
the works of profane science, historians or poets, physicians or philoso¬ 
phers, may be lawfully applied to the use of the iaithful.(4) A more 
destructive zeal may perhaps be attributed to tbe first successors of 
Mahomet; yet in this instance, the conflagration would have speedily 
expired in the deficiency of materials. I shall not recapitulate tne dis¬ 
asters of the Alexandrian library, the involuntary flames that was kind¬ 
led bv Ciesar in his own defence,(5) or the mischievous bigotry of the 
Christians, who studied to destroy the monuments of idolatry.(6^ But 
if we gradually descend from the age of the Antonines to that of Theo- 

(1) Many treatises of this lover of labour (^ukowovot) are stilt estant; but for readers of 
tbe present age, tbe printed and unpublished aie nearly in the same piedic.imcnt Moses 
and Aristotle are tbe chief objects of his verbose commentaries, one of which is dated s.s 
early at May 10, A. Q. 617- (Fabric llibliot Gisec. tom lx p. 158—468 ; a modem (john 
Le Clerc,) who sometimes assumes the same name, was equal to old 1’lnlopaiiin in diligence, 
and far superior in good sense and leal knowledge 

(2) Abulpharag Dynast, p. 114 vers. Pocock. Audi quid factum sit et mil are It would 
be endless to enumerate the moderns who have wondered mid believed, but t mav distinguish 
with honnui the ratmual scepticism ot Renaudot: (Hist. Alex. I'.itmrch p 176 ) liiston.t.... 
habet aliquid atncnuv lit Arnbihus fan'iliair e^r. 

(3) I ins curious anecdote will be Vainly sought in the am fd- of Ln vclnns and the Sara¬ 
cenic history of Htpatin Hie silence of Abnlfeda, Murtadl, and a crowd of Moslems, is 
less conclusive from then ignonwie ot < hristi.m literature 

(4) See Iteland, d» Jure Mililari Mohamn.edaiioiuni, m.hii thud volume of Dissertations, 
p. 37 'I be re,onus fm n,.t burning the ielutions buu*s ol the Jews or Christians, Is derived 
from tbe levpcct that is due to the n/in/t ot t.nd, 

(5) Consult the rolled ions ot Freiivlienu (Mipplenient I ivwii. c. 12 43 ) nnd Usher. Anna! 
p. 469) Li > 1, unset bad sided the Aiaxandi.ait liburj, el.eK.mtix regain rnr.vq ee/regiuin 

pits; a liberal eiicoituoui, tor which lie U p.utl, ciitlcised by the tisrr -v stoicism of 
Seneca, (De T&mquiiliUie Anltnl, c. ')) whose wljlem, on this occasion, deviates into 
nonsense 

(6) See this llistoi/, vol v p 111. 
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doaiug, we shall learn from a chain of contemporary witnesses, that the 
royal palace and the temple of Serftpis no longer contained the four, or 
the seven, hundred thousand' volumes, which had been assembled by the 
curiosity and magnificence of the Ptolemies.(l) Perhaps the church 
and seat of the patriarchs might be enriched with a repository of 
books ; but if the ponderons mass of Arian and Monophysite contro¬ 
versy were indeed consumed in the public baths,(2) a philosopher may 
allow, with a smile, that it was ultimately devoted to the benefit of 
mankind. I sincerely regret the more valuable libraries which have been 
involved in the ruin of the Roman empire: but when I seriously com¬ 
pute the Lapse of ages, the wast of ignorance, and the calamities of war, 
our treasures, rather than our losses, are the object of my surprise. 
Many curious and interesting facts are buried in oblivion ; the three 
great historians of Rome have been transmitted to our hands in a muti¬ 
lated state, and we are deprived of many pleasing compositions of the 
lyric, iambic, and dramatic poetry of the Greeks. Vet we should 
gratefully remember, that the mischances of time and accident have 
spared the classic works to which the suffrage of antiquity(3) had adjudg¬ 
ed the first place of genius and glory: the teachers of ancient know¬ 
ledge, who are still extant, had perused and compared the writings of 
their predecessors ;(4) nor can it fairly be presumed that any important 
truth, any useful discovery in art or nature, has been snatched away from 
the curiosity of modern ages. 

In the administration of Egypt,(5) Amrou balanced the demands of 
justice and policy: the interest of the people of the law, who were de¬ 
fended by God; and of the people of the alliance, who were protected by 
man. In the recent tumult of conquest and deliverance, the tongue 
of the Copts and the sword of the Arabs were most adverse to the 
tranquillity of the province. To the former, Amrou declared, that 
faction and faleshood would be doubly chastised ; by the punishment of 
the accusers, whom he should detest as his personal enemies, and by the 
promotion of their innocent brethren, whom their envy had laboured to 
injure and supplant. He excited the latter by the motives of religion and 
honour to, sustain the dignity of their character, to endear themselves 
by a modest and temperate conduct to God and the caliph, to spare and 
protect apeople who bad trusted to their faith, and to content themselves 
M'itli the legitimate and splendid rewards of their victory. In the ma¬ 
nagement of the revenue he disapproved the simple but oppressive mode 
of a capitation, and preferred with reason a proportion of taxes de¬ 
ducted on every branch from the clear profits of agriculture and com¬ 
merce. A third part of the tribute was appropriated to the annual re- 

{ ►airs of the dikes and canals, so essential to the public welfare. Under 
us administration the fertility of Egypt supplied the dearth of Arabia; 
and a string of camels, laden with corn and provisions, covered almost 
without an interval the long road from Memphis to Medina.(6) But the 

(1) An!u# Gellms, (Nodes Auica*, 6 17.) Ainmiauuc Xinrcellimio, (22. 1(5.) and Orosius. 
(lib. vi. c. 15.) They all spi.ik in the jml tense, anil the words of Ainiiiianns are icmark- 
ably strung • fnerunt Bibliotheca; innuinerabiles ; et logi.itur momimentorum veteruiu cou- 
ciuens tides &c. 

(2) Kennmlnt answers for versions of the Bible, Hexapla Catena Patrum, Commentaries, 
&.r (p 170 ) Our Alexandrian MS if it came fioni Fgypt, and not from Constantinople, or 
mount Atlios, (Westeln, Pro'egoni. at N I’ p 8, &c ) might pinslhhi be among them. 

(3)1 have oltrn pemsed with plea-i re a (litpin of Quintilian, (li.siunt Oiatoi. 10 1) 
11 which (but judif.io is critic eniniirMles and a p pi relates the series of Greek and lntln 
classics. 

(1) Such as t.alen, Pliny, Aiistotle, S,r. On this subject Wottnn (Reflect >uns on Ancient 
and modern Utarii(ag, p. 85- 95 ) argues with solid sense against the lively esoim t nicies of 
sit W ill lam Tempi!. The contempt ot I lie 1 , trek* tor hruhartc M nm e, uniild ac.tr t ely admit 
the Indian or Blhiopic boohs into iIip lit raiy ot Alexandiiif, ncr is it plow d that philosophy 
has sustained any leal less from tin tr exclusion. 

(5) Tins curious md authentic mtcHiaeut rot Murtadi (p 2S4-289 ) has not been discover¬ 
ed either by Ock'ev, or hi the self sn'hcunit compilers of 1 lie Modem Universal History. 

(6) tutychius, Anii.il tom. 11 . p 520. I Imacln, llit-t Saracen p 55. 
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genius of Amrou.socm renewed the maritime communication which had 
been attempted or achieved by the Pharaohs, the Ptolemies, or the 
Caesars ; and a canal, at least eighty miles in length, was opened from 
the Nile to the Fed sea. This inland navigation, which would have 
joined the Mediterranean and the Indian ocean, was soon discontinued 
as useless end dangerous: the throne was removed from Medina to Da¬ 
mascus ; and the Grecian fleets might have explored a passage to the 
holy cities of Arabia.(l) ' 

Uf his new conquest the cftliph Omar had an imperfect knowledge 
from the voice of fame and the legends of the Koran. He requested 
that his lieutenant would place before his eyes the realm of Pharaoh 
and the Amalekites; and the answer of Amrou exhibits a lively and hot 
unfaithful picture of that singular country. (2) “ O commander of the 
" faithful, Egypt is a compound of black earth and green plants, be- 
" tween a pulverized mountain and a red sand. The distance* from 
“ Syene to the sea is a month's journev for a horseman. Along the val- 
" ley descends a river, on which the blessings of the Most High reposes . 
4t both in the evening and morning, and which rises and falls with the 
resolutions ol the sun and moon. When the annual dispensation of 
“ Providence unlocks the springs and fountains that nourish the earth, 

** the Nile rolls his swelling and sounding waters through the realm of 
" Egypt: the fields are o\ ergpread by the salutary flood; and the vil- 
" luges communicate with each other in their painted barks. The re- 
“ treat of the inundation deposites a fertilizing mud for the reception of 
" the various seeds; the crowds of husbandmen who blacken the land 
" may be compared to a swaum of industrious ants ; and their native 
<( indolence is quickened by the lash of the taskmaster, and the promise 
“ of the flowers and fruits of a plentiful increase. Their hope is seldom 
f< deceived ; bnt the riches which they extract from the wheat, the bar- 
“ ley, and the rice, the legumes, the fruit-trees, and the cattle, are un- 
" equally shaved between those who labour and those who possess. Ac- 
“ cording to the vicissitudes of the seasons, the face of the country is 
"adorned with a silver wave, a verdant emerald, and the deep yellow of 
u a golden harvest "(3) Yet this beneficial order is sometimes inter¬ 
rupted ; and the long aelay and sudden swell of the river in the first 
year of the conquest might afford some colour to an edifying fable. It is 
said, that the annuid sacrifice of a virgin (4) had been interdicted by 
the piety of Omar; and that the Nile lay sullen and inactive in his 
shallow bed, till the mandate of the caliph was cast into the obedient 


(1) On these ubsime canals, the reader may try to satisfy himself from d’Anville (Mem. sur 
I’Lgtple, p. 108-110 1-4.152 ), and a learned thesis maintained am* punted t>t Slashing in the 
year 1770 (Jniigrnriniiiui inanuui fltiviorhmqne molitnlua, p. 59-47 68 —70 ) Keen the supine 
lurks have agitated the old project of Joining the two seas (Memoires de Baron de Tott, 
tom. iv.). 

(2) A smalt volume, ties Marveilles, &c de I’Egypte, conip0«e»1 In the thlrteent.) cemmy 
by Mnrtadi of Cairo, and tiaiislntedAom an Arabic MS. of cardinal Maztrin, was published 
by Pierre Vatier, Pans, 1666 The antiquities of Egypt are wild am) legend irv : but the writer 
deseives credit and esteem for bis account ot the conquest and geography of bis native • ouu- 
try (See the coriespotidence ot Au.rou and Oinai, p 279 -289 ) 

(3) In a twenty je,.rs’ residence at vairo, the consul Maillet had contemplated that tarytng 
scene, the Nile (Icttie 2. panicularh p. 70 75 ) ; the feit.llty of the land (lettre 9j. From a 
college at Cambridge, the poetic-eye ot Gray had the same objects with a teener 
glance.— 

What wonder In the sultrv climes that spiead, 

.Where Nile, redundant o’er Ins summer hid, 

From his broad huso in tile and verdme tlmgs. 

And broods o'er Egypt with his wat'iy wing#; 

If with advent’rous <wr, and ready tail, 

I he dusky people drive before the gale : 

Oi on fiail floats to neiglibotiiiiig niies ride, 

7 list rise and glitter o’er the ambient tide. 

(Mason's IVoiks, and Memoirs offlray. p. 199, 9)0,) 

(4) flee Mnrtadi, p. 1G4—167 The render will not easily credit aimtnau sacrifice under the 
Christian einperois, or a miracle of the succcssmsof Ma!.«inet. < 
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stream, which rose in & single night to the height of sixteen cubits. The 
admiration of the Arabs for their , new conquest endoutpged the licence 
of their romantic spirit. We may read, in the gravest' authors, that 
Egypt was crowded with twenty thousand cities or villages ;(1J that 
exclusive of the Greeks arid Arabs, the Copts alone wore found on the 
assessment, six millions of tributary subjects,(2) or twenty millions. of 
either sex, and of every age: that three hundred millions of gold or sil¬ 
ver were annually pain to the treasury of the caliph.(3) Our reason 
must be startled by these extravagant assertions; and they wit] become 
more palpable, if we assume the compass and measure to the extent' of 
habitable ground; a valley from the tropio to Memphis, seldom broader 
than twelve miles, and the triangle of the Delta, a flat surface of two 
thousand one hundred square leagues, compose a twelfth part of the 
magnitude of France.(4) A more accurate research will justify a more 
reasonable estimate. The three hundred millions, created by the error 
of a scribe, are reduced to the decent revenue of four millions three 
hundred thousand pieces of gold, of which nine hundred thousand were 
consumed by the pay of the soldiere.(5) Two authentic lists, of the 
present and of the twelfth century, are circumscribed withjn the re¬ 
spectable number of two thousand seven hundred villages and towns.(6) 
After a long residence at Cairo, a French consul has ventured to assign 
about four millions of Mahometans, Christians, and Jews, for the ample, 
though not incredible, scope of the population of Egypt.(7) 

IV. The conquest of Africa, from the Nile to the Atlantic oceanrf8) 
was first attempted by the arms 'of the caliph Othman. The pious ae- 

(1) Maillet, Description de I’Egypte, p. 99. He mention* this number u the common 
opinion ; and add*, Hint' the'generality of these villages contain two or three thousand per¬ 
sons, and that many of them are more populous than our large cities. 

(9) Eutycb. Anna), tom ii. p. 308. 311. The twenty millions are computed Pom the fol¬ 
lowing data: one twelfth of mankind above slaty, otic-third below sixteen, the proportion of 
men to women as seventeen to sixteen. (Recherche* stir la Population de la Fiance, p, 71, 
79.) 'the president Gog net (Origin des Aits, &c. tom. hi. p. So, &c ) bestows tweuty-seven 
millions on ancient Egypt, because the seventeen hundred companions of Sesostris were born, 
on the same-day. • ’. 

(3) Elmacm, Hist. Saracen, p 918. and this gross lump is swallowed without scrapie by 
d'Herbelot, (Btbliot. Orient, p. 1031) Arbuthnot, (Tables of Ancieut Coins, p. S62) add de 
Ctuignes. (Hist des Huns, tom. ill. p. 133.) They might allege the not less extravagant li¬ 
berality of Appiau In favour of the Ptolemies (in pratf; of seventy-four myriads, seven bun- 
dr«d and forty thousand talents, an annual income of a hundred and eigbty.dve, or near three 
bundled, miliums of pouuda sterling, according as tve reckon by the Egyptian or the Alev- 
and nan talent. (Bernard de Poiulenbus Autiq. p ISC ) 

(i) nee the measurement of d’An vide. (Mem. sur l’Egypte, p. S3, Ac.) After some 
peevish cavils, M. Pauw (Kechercbes sur ies Egyptians, tom. i. p. 118—191.) can only en¬ 
large his reckoning to two thousand two buudred aud Afty square leagues. 

(3) Kenandot, Hist. Patriarch. Alexand. p 239. who calls the common reading or version 
of Elmaciu, err or librarU- His own emendation of four million three hundred thousand 
places, in the ninth century, maintains a probable medium between the three millions which 
the Arabs acquired by the conquest of Egypt, (idem, p 168.) and the two million four hun¬ 
dred iliotisand which the sultan ot Constantinople levied iu the last century (Pietro delta 
valle, torn i, p. 339. ibeveuot, part I. p. 894.) Pauw (Rechorchea, tom. ii. p. 365—373 ) 
gradually raises the revenue of the Pbaraohe, the Ptolemies, and the Csesars, from six to 
A ft ecu millions of German crowns. ' * 

(6) The list of hchuliens (Index Geograph, ad Calcem Vlt Saladtn. p. 5.) contains two 
thousand three hundred and uiuety-six places; that of d’Aitviiie, (Mem. snr i’Egypte, p, 
88.) from the divan of Cairo, enumerates two thou sand six hundred aud ninety-six. 

(7) See Maillet, (Description de I’Egypte. p. 98 ) who seems to argue with Candour and 
judgment. I am innch better satistteu with the observations than with the reading of the 
hreucb consul. He was ignorant of Crock and Latin literature, and his fancy is too much 
delighted with the Actions of the Arabs. Their best knowledge is collected by Abutfeda, 
(Descript. Egypt. Arab, et LUt. A Job. David Micfaaelis, Gottingas, in quarto, 1776) and in 
two recent voyages iuto Egypt, we are amused by Havary, and instructed by Voluey. i wisb 
the latter could travel over the globe. 

(8) My conquest of Africa is drawn from two Frencb Interpreters of Arabic literature, 
Caroonnc (Hist, de I’Afrique et de i’fspagne sous la Domination des Aiabes, tom. i. p. 8-53.) 
and Otter. (Hist de I* Academic des inscriptions, tom. xxi. p. 111—195. and 136) they 
derive tbeir principal information front Novairi, who composed, A. D. 1*131, an Encyclopedia 
in more than twenty volumes. The five general parts successively treat of, 1. Physics, f. 
Mun, 8. Animals, 4. Plants, and, 5. History: antj the African affairs ate discussed.In Um 
sixth chapter of the fifth iectiou of this last part. (Keiske, Prodidugntata ad Hag]I Cbaltte 
Tabulas, p. 832—934.) Among the older historians who are quoted by \avab1, we way 
distinguish the otiglnal narrative of a soldlei who led the van of the Moslems. 

VpL. III. I 1 
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S [a was approved by the companion* of M»h«ne*-and thkchtofiwafrthe 
bee; aim twenty thousand Arabs marched from Medina, with the 
gifts and theblcsaing* of the commander of the faithful. They were joined 
m the camp of Memphis by twenty thousand of their countrymen t and 
the conduct of the war was intrusted to Abdallah, (1) the son of Said, 
and the foster-brother of the caliph, who had lately auppianted the con¬ 
queror and lieutenant of Egypt. Yet tfie favour of the 'prince, apd the 
merit of his favourite, could not obliterate the guilt Of hie apostftey. 
Hie eAriy conversion of Abdallah, and his skilful pen, had recommend¬ 
ed him to the' important office of transcribing the sheets of the Koran; 
he betrayed his trust, corrupted the text, derided the errors which he 
had made, and fled to Mecca, to escape the justice, and expose the igno¬ 
rance, of the apostle. After the conquest of Mecca, he fell prostrate 
at the feet of Mahomet: his tears, and the entreaties of Othman, ex¬ 
torted a reluctant pardonj but the prophet declared that he had so 
long hesitated, to allow time for some zealous disciple to avenge his 
injury in the blood of the apostate With apparent fidelity, and effec¬ 
tive merit, he served the religion which it was no longer his interest to 
desert: his birth and talents gave him an honourable rank among the 
Koreish; and in a nation of cavalry, Abdallah was renowned as the 
boldest and most’dexterous horseman of Arabia. At the bead of forty 
thousand Moslems, he advanced'from Egypt into the unknown countries 
of the west. The sands of Barca might be impervious to a Roman le¬ 
gion i but the Arabs were attended by their faithful camels ; and the 
natives pf the desert beheld without terror the familiar aspect of the 
soil and'climate. After a painful march, they pitched their tents before 
the wplls of TripoIi,(2) a maritime city in which the name, the wealth, 
and the inhabitants, of the province had gradually centred, and which 
now maintains the third rank among the states of Barbary. A rein¬ 
forcement of Greeks was surprised and cut in pieces on the sea-shore $ 
but the fortifications of Tripoli resisted the first assaults ; and the Sa¬ 
racens were tempted, by the approach of the prefect Gregory,(3) to re¬ 
linquish the labours of the siege for the perils and the hopes of a deri¬ 
sive action. If his standard was followed by one hundred and twenty 
thousand men, the regular bands tof the empire must have been lost in 
the naked and disorderly crowd of Africans and Moors, who formed the 
strength, or rather the numbers, of his host. He rejected with indig¬ 
nation the option of the Koran or the tribute ; and during several days, 
the two armies were fiercely engaged from the dawn of light to the hour 
of noon, when their fatigue and the excessive heaSt compelled them to 
seek shelter and refreshment in their respective camps. The daughter 
of Grigory, a maid of incomparable beauty and spirit, is said to have 
fought by his side : from her earliest youui she was trained to mount 
on horseback, to draw the bow, and to wield the. scimitar . and the 
richness,of her arms and apparel writ conspicuous in the foremost ranks 
of the battle. Her hand, with a hundred thousand pieces of gold, was 
offered for the head of the Arabian general, and the youths of Africa 
were exited by the prospect of the glorious prize. At the pressing 


(1) Set the history of Abdallah, In Abnlfcda (Vit. Mohammed, p. 109.) and Gagnicr. (Via 
da Mahomet, tom. lit, p 45—48 ) • 

<S) 'I he province wild city of Tripoli are desenbed by Leo Africatras (in Navigation* at 
Vtajrgi di RaSnoslo, tom. I Venetia, 1550, fol. 76 verso) apd Marmol. (Description da 
i'Afrique, tom. H. p 562.) 1 he first of these writers was a Moor, a scboiai, and a traveller, 
who composed or translated bis African geography In a state of captivity at Home, where ha 
had assumed the name and religion of pope Leo X. m a similar captivity among the Moors, 
the Spaniard Marmol, a soldier of Charles V. compiled his description of Africa, translated by 
iVAblancourt Into French (Haris, 1667, three vots, in quarto.) Marmol had read and seen, bnt 
be la destitute of the curious and extensive observations which abound In the original work 
of ua the African. 

(3) Theophanes, yrho mentions the defeat, rather than the death, of Gregory. He brands 
the prefect with the name of Tmmsvos ; Im had probably assumed the purple. (Chronograph. 

p. 9U.) ‘ 
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aolicititios of km brethren, Abdallah withdrew bis prtrson from the Mt _ 
but the Saxaoeob were 'disoauragedby theretpsat of 'their loader, awl 
the, repetition of these equalct un^ocetefulconfliets. >1 

A noble Arabian, who afterward became the. adversary of Att ain} the 
father of a caliph, had.signalized his valour in Egypt,* andL-Zobcir (1) 
was thefirat who planted a scaling-ladder against the walls of Babylon. 
In the African war ke'was detached from the standard of AbdaUah. On 
the news of‘the battle, Zobder, with twelve companions. eat his way 
through tho camp of the Greeks, and pressed forward, without tasting 
either food or repose, to partake of the dangers of his brethren. He cast 
his eyes round the field. “ Where,” said lie ,e is our general?—In Ids 
" tent.—Is the tent a station for the general of the Moslems ?’ v Abdal¬ 
lah represented with a blush the importance of his own life, - and the 
temptation that was held forth by the Roman prefect. ** Retort,” said 
Zobeir, “ on the infidels their ungenerous attempt. Proclaim through 
" the ranks, that the head of Gregory shall be repaid with his captive 
“ daughter, and the equal sum of one hundred thousand pieces of gold.” 
To the courage and' discretion of Zobeir the lieutenant of the caliph in¬ 
trusted the execution of his own stratagem, which inclined thelong- 
disputed balance in favour of the Saracens. Supplying by activity And 
artifice the deficiency of numbers, a part of their forces lay concealed in 
their tents, while the remainder prolonged an irregular skirmish, with the 
enemy, till the sun was high in the heavens. On both sides they rer 
tired with fainting steps: their horses were unbridled, their armeuir 
was laid aside, and the hostile nations prepared, or seemed to prepare, 
for the refreshment of the evening, and the encounter of the ensuing 
day. On a sudden the charge was sounded; the Arabian camp poured 
forth a swarm of fresh and intrepid warriors ; and the long line .of> the 
Greeks and Africans was surprised, assaulted, overturned, by new 
squadrons of the faithful, who, to the eye of fanaticism,- might appear 
as a band of angels descending from the sky. The prefect himsehTwas 
slain by the hand of Zobeir: his daughter, who songht revenge and 
death, was surrounded and made prisoner; and the fugitives involved 
in their disaster the town of Sufetula, to which they.escaped from the 
sabres, and lances of the Arabs. Sufetula was built one hundred and 
fifty miles to the. south of Carthage; a gentle deplivity is watered by 
a running stream, and shaded by a grove of juniper-trees; and in the 
ruins of a triumphal arch, a portico, and three temples of the Corin¬ 
thian order, curiosity may yet admire the magnificence of the Re- 
mans.(£) After the rail of this opulent city, the provincials and Bar¬ 
barians implored on all sides the mercy of the conqueror. His vanity 
or his zeal might be flattered by offers of tribute or professions of faith: 
but his losses, his fatigues, and the progress of an epidemical disease, 

S revented a solid establishment; and the Saracens, alter a campaign of 
fteen months, retreated to the confines of Egypt, with the captives 
and the wealth of their African expedition. The caliph's fifth was 
granted to a favourite, on the nominal payment of five hundred thou¬ 
sand pieces of gold ;(3) but the state was doubly injured by this falla¬ 
cious transaction, if each foot-soldier had shared one thousand, and 
each horseman three thousand, pieces, in the real'division of the plun¬ 
der. The author of the death of Gregory was expected to have claim¬ 
ed the most precious reward of the victory: from his silence it might 


(l) Sir io'QfrMey (tllit. of the Samceiu, vol, U. p. <5.) the death of Xnbgjr, which wa* 
honoured with the teen of ill. against whom he had rebelled, /fir.valour at the ***** of 
ha y , if btdeed it he the seme pem>», l* mentiobed by Eutjcbls*. tinnal. tutu, ip 

9 Shaw'* Tiavele, p. jig, na. ' , 

' (&) Mwlca emptio, ear* Abulfeda, ernt bee, er mm donatio; quandnqHirfem OUunaa* fj«» 
nomine nuinmos ex serario prlbs ablates terario prantabat. (Annil. Motlcm. p. 7S.) Bitsads 


palace of (mnitan, It stood high in their oatakjgne of tnevauoea. 
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be presumed that he had fallen in the battle, till the tear* and exolama* 
tions of the prefect's daughter at the sight of Zobelr revealed the valour 
and modesty of that g&ll&nt soldier. The unfortunate virgin was of¬ 
fered, and almost rejected, as a slave, by her father's murderer, who 
coolly declared that his sword was consecrated to the service of religion; 
and that he laboured for a reoompence far above the charms of mortal 
fieauty, or the riches of this'transitory life. A reward congenial to his 
temper, was the honourable commission of ^announcing to the caliph 
Othman the success of his arms. The companions, the chiefs, and tne 
people, were assembled, in the mosch of Medina, to hear the interest¬ 
ing narrative of Zobeir ; and, as the orator forgot nothing except the 
merit of his own counsels and actions, the name of Abdallah was joined, 
by the Arabians with the heroic names of Caied and Amrou.(l) 

The western compiests of the Saracens were suspended near twenty 

J ears, till their dissensions were composed by the establishment of the 
ouse of Ommiyah: and the caliph Moawiyah was invited by the cries 
of the Africans themselves. The successors of Heraclius had been in¬ 
formed of the tribute which they had been compelled to stipulate with 
the Arabs: but instead of being moved to pity and relieve their dis¬ 
tresses, they imposed, as an equivalent or a line, a second tribute of » 
similar amount. The ears of tne Byzantine ministers were shut against 
the complaints of their poverty and ruin: their despair was reduced to 
prefer the dominion of a single naster ; and the extortions of the pa¬ 
triarch of Carthage, who was invested with civil and military power, 
provoked the sectaries, and even the Catholics, of the Roman province 
to abjure the religion as well as the authority of their tyrants. The 
first lieutenant of Moawiyah acquired a just renown, subdued an im¬ 
portant city, defeated an army of thirty thousand Greeks, swept away 
fourscore thousand captives, and enriched with their spoils the bold ad¬ 
venturers of Syria ana Egypt.(2) But the title of conqueror of Africa 
is more justly due to his successor Akbah. He marched from Damas¬ 
cus at the head of ten thousand of the bravest Arabs: and the genuine 
force of the Moslems was enlarged by the doubtful aid and conversion 
of many thousand Barbarians. It would be difficult, nor is it necessary, 
to trace the accurate lin,e of the progress of Akbah. The interior 
regions have been, peopled by the orientals with fictitious armies and 
imaginary citadels. In the warlike province of Zab or Numidia, four¬ 
score thousand of the natives might assemble in arms; but the number 
of three hundred and sixty towns is incompatible with the ignorance or 
decay of husbandry ;(S) and a circumference of three leagues will not 
be justified by the ruins of Erbe or Lambesa, the ancient metropolis of 
that inland country. As we approach the sea-coast, the well-known 
cities of Bugi$(4) and Tangier(i) define the more certain limits of the 
Saracen victories. A remnant of trade still adheres to the con.modious 
harbour of Bugia, which, in a more prosperous age, is said to iutve con¬ 
tained about twenty thousand houses ; and the plenty of iron which is 
dug from the adjacent mountains might have supplied a braver people 
with the instruments of defence. The remote position and venerable 
antiquity of Tingi, or Tangier, have been decorated by the Greek and 
Arabian fables ; but the figurative expressions of the latter, that the 


(1) Htr(rr|jaTt>M» Xnpocq wpi tij» kQpixip, nai mufiaXevTtt vp mpavvip Tpyj'tpottp rotrrof 
Tpetrevei, tat rovt evntvT* kt tivavot, Kai eroigiwov-ret tpopovt, tifra twv Atjipuv virtarptifra*. 
Til Cup hsii. Cbionogripb p. 285 edit* Part*. Hu chronolocyli loos* null inaccurate. 

.(*) '1 beophenea (in Chronograph, p. 993.) iuaerts themgue rumours that might, reach 
Comttiltinople, of ibo western conquests of the Arabs; and I learn frtwn Paul Warnefrid, 
deacon nf Aqirifcda, <de Oestis Lengirbard, lib. ▼. c. U.) tint at tbia time they scut a fleet 
ftimi Alexandria into the Sicilian and African seat. 

(3) See Novairl (amid otter, p. U8.) Leo AfHcenus (fid. 81, verso), who reckone only 
cinque clita A infinite caaal; Marmot, (Description d t l’A/rique, tom. 111. p. 33.) and Shaw, 
(Travels. f» 57. 85—68.) 

(*) Leo African, fot. 58, verso, 59. recto. Marmot, tom. il. P 915. Shaw, p. 48. , 

(5) Leo African, fot. 52. Marmot, tom. 11. p. 298. 
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walls ,wera constructed of brass* and that i\e roofs were covered with 
gold and silver* may be interpreted as the emblems of strength land 
opulence. The province of Mauritania Tiugitana*(I-) which assumed 
the name of the capital* had been imperfectly discovered and settled by 
the Romans; the nve colonies were confined to a narrow pale* and the 
more southern parts were seldom explored except by tne agents of 
luxury* who searched the forests for ivory and the citron*wood\2) and 
the shores of the ocean for the purple shell-fish. The fearless Akbah 

K ioto the heart of the country* traversed the wilderness in which 
essors erected the splendid capitals of Fez and Morocco(S) 
aud at length penetrated to the verge of the Atlantic and the great 
desert. The river Sus descends from the western sides of mount Atlas* 
fertilizes* like the Nile* the adjacent soil, and falls into the sea at a 
moderate distance from the Canary* or Fortunate* islands. 1 2 3 4 Its banks 
were inhabited by the last of the Moors* a race of savages* without laws* 
or discipline, or religion; they were astonished by the strange and irre¬ 
sistible terrors of the oriental arms; and* as they possessed neither 
gold nor silver* the richest spoil was the beauty^ef the female captives* 
some of whom were afterward sold for a thousand pieces of gold. The 
career* though not the zeal* of Akbah was checked by the prospect of a 
boundless ocean. He spurred his horse into the waves* and raising his 
eyes to heaven* exclaimed with the tone of a fanatic—“ Great Goa I If 
“ my course were not stopped by this sea* 1 would still go on* to the 
“ unknown kingdoms of the west, preaching the unity of thy holy 
" name* and putting to the sword the rebellious nations who worship 
“ any other gods than thee.”(4) Yet this Mahometan Alexander, who 
sighed for new worlds* was unable to preserve his recent conquests. 
By the universal defection of the Greeks and Africans* he was recalled 
from the shores of the Atlantic, and the surrounding multitudes left 
him only the resource of an honourable death. The last scene was dig¬ 
nified by an example of national virtue. An ambitious chief* who had 
disputed the command and failed in the attempt* was led about as a 
prisoner in the camp of the Arabian general. The insurgents had 
trusted to his discontent and revenge; he disdained their offers and re¬ 
vealed their designs. In the hour of danger* the grateful Akbah un¬ 
locked his fetters* and advised him to retire; he chose to die under the 
banner of his rival. Embracing as friends and martyrs* they unsheathed 
their scimitars* broke their scabbards* and maintained an obstinate 
combat till they fell by each other’s side on the last of their slaughtered 
countrymen. The third general or governor of Africa* Zobeir* avenged 
and encountered the fate of his predecessor. He vanquished the natives 

(1) Rfglo ignobilis, et vix quicquam ilfuatre aortlu, parvis oppidit babltatur, parvaCamilla 
eoiitlli, Kilo quant vlrla tnelior, et segnitic gentia obscure. Pouiponiut Mela, 1. & 3. 10. 
Mela deserve* the more credit, since Ins own Phoenician ancestor# had migrated from Tmgi- 
tana to Spain. (See in S. 6. a passage of that geographer so cruelly tortured by Salmasius, 
Isaac Vvssiiis, and the most virul ut of critic*, James GronoWua.) He lived at the time of 
the final reduction of that country by the emperor Claudius, yet almost thirty years afterward, 
Pliny (Hist. Nat 5 1.; complains of bis authors, too lazy to inquire, too prond to coufesa 
their Iguoiauce of that wild and remote province. 

(2) The foolish fashion of this citron-wood prevailed at Rome among the men, a* much at 
the taste for pearls atuoug the women. A round board or table, four or live foet iu diameter, 
sold for the pike of an estate (latifnndii taxatioue,) eight, leu, or twelve thousand pounds, 
sterling. (Plin, Hist. Natur 13. 29.) | conceive that I mutt not confound the tree lit rut 
with that of the Iruit citrum. Hut I arn not botauitt enough to define the former (It is like 
the wild cypress) by the vulgar or Linnxan name; nor will i decide whether the citrtun be 
the orange or the lemon, balmaelua appears to exhaust the subject, hut be too Involves him- 
self In the web of bis disorderly erudltiouv (Pliuiau. Exercltat. tom 11. p. 606, <kc.) 

(3) Leo African, fol. 16, verso. Marmol, tom. 11. p. 28. This province, the first scene of 
the exploits aud greatness of the chtrif/t, ss often mentioned ip the curious history of that 
dynasty at the end of the thitd volume of Marmol, Description de 1'Afrique. 1 he third v«l. 
of the liechercbea Hlstorlque* sur les Manres (lately published at Paris), Illustrates the his¬ 
tory and geography of the kingdom of Fes and Morocco. 

(4) Otter tp. 119.) has given the strong tone of dhuatlcism to this exclamation, which 
Cardonne (p. 37 ) bat softened to a pious wish of preaching the Koran. Yet they bad both 
the tame text of Novairl before their eyes. 
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iii many battles*; he was overthrown by a powerful winy, which C/on* 
stantinople had sent to the relief of CmF$hiBge, 

It W been the frequent practice of the Moorish tribes to 1 jean th« 
Invaders, tudikre theplundfer, to profies* the feithj Mad to revolt fotheir 
uv^e state of independence hot ktoktry, On the first retreat or mis¬ 
fortune of the Moslems. ‘ The pritdeiHSer of Akbah had proposed to 
found an ^Arabian cplnny in. the n^art of Africa; a citadel that might 
curb the levity of the. Barbarians, a placfr of refage to seeure, against 
the accidents of war, the wealth and the families of the ijtaracens. With 
this view, 'and under the modest title of the station of a caravan, he 
planted this colony in the fiftieth year of the Hegira. In its present 
decay, Cairoan(l) still holds the second rank in the kingdom of Tunis, 
from which it is distant about fifty miles to the south ;(2) its inland 
situation, twelve mileb westward of the sea, has protected the city from 
the Greek and Sicilian fleets. When the wild beasts and serpents were 
extirpated, when the forest, or rather wilderness, was cleared, the vestiges 
of a Roman town were discovered in a sandy plain: the vegetable food of 
Cairoan is brought from afar; and the scarcity of springs constrains 
the inhabitants fo collect in cisterns and reservoirs a precarious supply 
Of rain-water. These obstacles were subdued by the industry of Akbah; 
he traced a circumference of three thousand and six hundred paces, 
which fre encompassed with a brick wall; in the space of five years, the 

g overnor's palace was surrounded with a sufficient number of private 
agitations; a spacious mosch was supported by five hundred columns of 
granite, porphyry, and Numidian marble'; ana Cairoan became th‘e seat 
of learning as well as of empire. But these were the glories of a later 
age ; the new colony was shaken by the successive defeats of Akbah 
and Zobeir, and the western expeditions were again interrupted by the 
cavil discord of the Arabian monarchy. The son of the valiant Zobeir 
maintained a war of twelve years, a siege of seven months, against the 
house of Ommiyah. '.Abdallah was .said to unite the fierceness of the 
lion with the Bubtlety of the fox; but if he inherited the courage, he 
, was devoid of the generosity, of his father.(S) 

The return of domestic peace allowed the caliph Abdalmalek to re¬ 
sume the conquest of Africa; the standard was delivered to Hassan 
governor of Egyp^, and the revenue of that kingdom, with an army of 
forty thousand men, was consecrated to' the important service. In the 
vicissitudes of war, the interior provinces had been alternately won and 
lost by* the Saracens. But the sea-coast still remained in the hands of 
the Greeks; the predecessors of Hassan had respected the name and 
fortifications of Carthage; and the number of its defenders wps recruit¬ 
ed by the fugitives of Cabes and Tripoli. The arms of Hassan were 
bolder and more fortunate; he reduced and pillaged the metropolis of 
Africa ; and the mention of scaling-ladders may justify the suspicion 
that he anticipated, by a sudden assault, the more tedious operations of 
a regular siege. But the joy of the conquerors was soon disturbed by 
the appearance of the Christian succours. The prefect and patrician 
John, a general of experience and renown, embarked at Constantinople 
the forces of the eastern empire ,'(4) they were joined by the ships and 


(l) The foundation nf Cairoan is mentioned by Ockley j (Hist, of the Saracen*, vol. M- p* 
139, J30.) and the situation, motcfi, &<:. of the city, are described by Leo Airicaiiui, ff»l. 
75.) Mariiiol, (toiu.'n. p. 532 ) and Kbaiy (ji. 115.) 

(3) A portentous, though freouept, mistake lias been the confounding, froip a alight nmi* 
Iltiide of name, the Cj/ieue or the Greet*, and the Cairoan of the Arab#, two cities which 
are separated by an interval of ji tlipiitaiid miles along the sea-coast. The great Tbuauu* has 
n»t escaped thivfault, the leas excusable, as it is connected with a formal and elaborate do- 




(3J Besides the Arabic chronicles of. Abuifcda, Elruacin, and Abulpbaragius, under the 
seventy-third year of .the Hegira, we may consult .d’Heybelot (Bibliot Orient, p. 7 ) said 
OrMcy. (Hist, of the Saracens, vol. ii p.339—349.) Ilie latter ha* given tbe last and pathetic 
dialogue between Abdallah ami bis mother 5 but lie bus forgot a physical effect of her grief 
Stir his death, the return, at tbe age ot ninety, and ratal consequences, at her me use t, 

{4) Aeovnor . , , airair-ru tu 'i’uijucu/.a eJuiwWc irAai/ia, orpurtfyor re lit* avrotr luayvij 
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soMtap of 8kaly« asd a powerful reinforcement of Gotbs(l) was ob> 
talned from the fears »nd rc%U>n of ta» Bpanjaii monarch, Tk6 weight 
of the confederate nwvy broke tie chain that maided the entrance of 
thoharhour ", the Arabs retirea to Cftirqu, or Tripoli; the Christian* 
leaded; ,tbe citizens hailed the ensign of die cross, add the witter Was 
idly wasted id the dream of victory or deliverance. But Africa was 
irrecoverably lost; the seal and resentment of the commander of tike 
faithfuls) prepared id the ensuing spring a more numerous armament 
by sea ana land; and the patrician m his turn wae *ompeU«^rto 
evacuate the post and fortifications of Carthage. A second battle was 
fought in the neighbourhood of Utica: the Greeks and G6th& were 
again defeated; and their timely embarkation aaved them from the 
sword of Haasan, who had invested the slight and insufficient rampart 
of their camp. Whatever yet remained of Carthage, was delivered to 
the flames, and the colony of Dido(S) and Cesar lay desolate above two 
hundred years, till a part, perhaps a twentieth,, of the old circum¬ 
ference was repeopled bv the first of the Fatimite caliphs. In the be¬ 
ginning of the sixteenth century, the second capital of the west was 
represented by a mosch, a college without students, twenty-five or 
thirty shops, and the huts or five hundred peasants, who, in their abject 
poverty, displayed the arrogance of the runic senators. Even that 
paltry village was swept away by the Spaniards whom Charles V. had 
stationed in the fortress of the Goletta. The ruins of Carthage have 
perished; and the place might ]be unknown, if some broken arches of an 
aqueduct did not guide the footsteps of the inquisitive traveller.(4) * 
The Greeks were expelled, but the Arabians were not yet matters of 
the country. In the interior provinces of the Moors or JBerbert,(5) so 
feeble under the first Csesars* so formidable to the Byzantine princes, 
maintained a disorderly resistance to the religion and power of the suc¬ 
cessors of Mahomet. Under the standard of their queen Cahina, the 
independent tribes acquired some degree of union and discipline j and 
as the Moors respected in their females the character of a prophetess. 


to* norrpocio*, syjiretpo* run, iroktputv, *y>ax (( P to ' n A M, ’ 0, rpot Kapxqiora hot a Twv ZapaKqvw* 
•(mjiiiri Nicephori ( omtttptiuopolitant Brevlur p. 88. TUe patriarch of Constantinople, 
with Theophanet, (Cbronograph. p. 300.) have aligbtly mentioned this lut attempt for the 
relief of Africa. Pagt (Critics* tom. ill p. 129. 141.) has nicely ascertained the chronology 
by a atnet rompanaon of the Arable and Byantine historians, who often disagree both tu time 
and fact See likewise a note of otter (p 121) 

(l) Hove s' erauo ndotti i nobtti Romani e I Gotti; and afterward, i Romani svegireuo e 
1 1mtti iMtlaroiio Carthaglne. (Leo African, fol. TS. recto.) 1 kuow not from what Arabic 
writer the African derived hit Gotha: but the fact, though new, la so interesting and to pro¬ 
bable, that I will accept it on the slightest authority- 

(9) This commander is styled by Nicephoros, BooXibt 2apa»pw*, a vague, though not im¬ 
proper, definition, of the caliph. 1 hcoplianes introduces the strange appellation of fyoro- 
avu/ivXo r, which ins Intel prefer Goar explains by Vttlr Aietn They may approach the truth, 
in designing the active part of the minister, rather than the prince, but they forgot that the 
Ommiades had only a kateb, or secretary, and that the office of vizier wae not revived or 
instituted till the one hundred and thirty second year of the Hegira. (O'Herhelut, p. 912 ) 

(3) According to boltuus, (lib. 27 p. 36, edit, Salmas.) the Carthage of Utdo stood either six 
hundred and seventy^even or seven hundred and thirty seven years, a various reading, which 
proceeds from the difference of MSS. or editions, (talmas Pitman, fcxeritt tom. i 228 ) 
The former of these accounts, which gives eight hundred and twenty-three years before Chew, 
Is more consistent with the well weigh si testimony of Velleius Paterculus; hut the latter is 
preferred bv our cbtonologists (Marsnum, i anon. Chron p. 398.) as more agreeable to the 
Hebrew and tyrlan annals 

(4) Lee African, fol. 71. verse, 72. recto. Mannol, tom li. p. 445—447. Shaw. p. 80. 

(5) The history or the word Barbar may be classed under four periods.—1. In the time 

of Homer, when the Greeks and Asiatics might probably use a common idiom, the imitative 
sound of Hat bar was applied to the ruder tribee, whose pronounciation was most harsh, 
whose grammar was most defective. Kaper iappapotpumn (Iliad 2. 867 with the Oxford 
Scholiast, Clarke’s Annotation, and Henry Stephen's Greek rhesaorue, tom. I. p 720.) 2. 

From the time, at least, of Herodotus, it was extended to all the nations who were strangers 
to the language and manners of the Greeks. 3. In the age of Piautus, the Romans submit¬ 
ted to the tiientt (Petttpeius Festir*, lib, it p, 49 edit Hacitr,) and freely gave themselves tjhe 
name of Barbarians fiiev insensibly claimed an exemption for Italy, and her subject pro¬ 
vinces ; and at length removed the disgraeeftil appellation to the savage nr hostile nation# 
beyond the pate of the empire 4 In every sense It was due to tbe Kwh; the Ihmlltar word 
was borrowed from the Latin provincials by tie Arabian conquerors, ihd has Justly settled m 
a local denomination (barbary) along the northern coast of Africa 
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they attacked the invaders with an enthusiasm wuiikr-to their o*vn. 
Hie veteran bapda of Hasson were inadequate to the defence of- Africa : 
the conquests of an age were lost in a single day; and the Arabian 
chief, overwhelmed by the torrents, retired to the confines of Egypt, 
and expected, five years, the promised succours of the caliph. After 
the retreat of the Saracens, the victorious prophetess assembled the 
Moorish chiefs, and recominended a measureof strange and savage policy. 
" Our cities (said she,) and the gold and silver which they contain, per- 
“ petuallv attract the arms of the Arabs. -These vile metals are not 
*f the oljects of our ambition ; we content ourselves with the simple 
“ productions of the earth. Let us destroy these cities; let us bury in 
u their ruins those pemidotis treasures; and when the avarice of our 
“ foes shall be destitute of temptation, perhaps they will cease to dis- 
“ turb the tranquillity of a warlike people.'* The proposal was accept¬ 
ed with unanimous applause. From Tangier to Tripoli, the buildings, 
or at least the fortifications, were demolished, the fruit-trees were cut 
down, the means of subsistence were extirpated, a fertile and populous 
garden was changed into a desert, and the historians of a more recent 
period could dhcern the frequent traces of the prosperity and devasta¬ 
tion of their ancestors. Such is the tale of the modem Arabians. 
Yet I strongly suspect that their ignorance of antiquity, the love of the 
marvellous, and t^e fashion of extolling the philosophy of Barbarians, 
has induced them to describe, as one voluntary act, the calamities of 
three hundred years, since the first fury of the Donatists and Vandals. 
In the progress of the revolt, Cahina had most probably contributed her 
share ox destruction ; and the alarm of universal ruin might terrify and 
alienate the cities that had reluctantly yielded to her unworthy yoke. 
They no longer hoped, perhaps they no logger wished, the return of their 
Byzantine sovereigns: their present servitude was not alleviated by the 
benefits of order and justice; and the most zealous Catholio must pre¬ 
fer the imperfect truths of the Koran to the blind and rude idolatry of 
the Moors. The general of the Saracens was again received hb the 
saviour of the province ; the friends of civil society conspired against 
the savages of the land; and the royal prophetess was slain in the first 
battle which overturned the baseless fabric of her superstition and em¬ 
pire. The same spirit survived under the successor of Iiassan; it was 
finally quelled by the activity of Musa and his two sons, but the num¬ 
ber of the rebels may be prosumed from that of three hundred thousand 
captives; sixty thousand of whom, the caliph’s fifth, were sold for the 
profit of the public treasury. Thirty thousand of the Barbarian youth 
were enlisted in the troops ; and the pious labours of Musa to inculcate 
the knowledge and practice of the Koran, accustomed the Africans to 
obey the apostle of God and the commander of the faithful. _ In their 
climate ana government, their diet and habitation, the wandering Moors 
resembled the Bedoweens of the desert. With the religion, they were 
proud to adopt the language, name, and origin of Arabs: the blood of 
the strangers and natives was insensibly mingled; and from the Eu¬ 
phrates to the Atlantic the same nation might seem to be diffused over 
the sandy plains of Asia and Africa. Yet l will not deny that fifty 
thousand tents of pure Arabians might be transported oyer the Nile, 
and scattered through the Libyan desert ; and I am not ignorant that 
five of the Moorish tribes still retain their barbarctu idiom, with the 
appellation and character of white Africans.(l) 

V. In the progress of conquest from the north and south, the Goths 


(X) The flat book of Leo Afticennt, end the observation* of Dr. 8 haw, (p. WO. SSS, 337 . 
347. Ac.) wilt throw eome light m the roving tribes ot Barbary. of Arabian or Moorish des¬ 
cent. But bbaw bad aeon these savage* with distant terror i and Leo, a captive la the Vatl- 
can, appears to have lost more of bis Arabic, than bo could acquire of Greek or Romau 
learning. Many of bis gross mistakes might be detected in the first period of the Mahometan 

hlsiniy. 
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and the 8arieen» encountered each other oh the confines of Europe and 
Africa. In the opinion of the latter the difference of religion is a rea¬ 
sonable ground of, enmity, and warfare.(l) As early as the time of 
Othmau,(S) their piratical squadrons had ravaged the coasts of Andalu¬ 
sia ;(S) nor had they forgotten the relief of Carthage by the. Gothic 
succours. In that age, as well as in the present, the kings of Spain 
were possessed of the fortress of Ceuta; one of the columns of Her Cur¬ 
ies, which is divided by a narrow strait from the opposite pillar or-point 
of Europe. A small portion of Mauritania was still wanting to the 
African conquest; but Musa, in the pride of victory, was repulsed from 
the walls of peuta,.by the vigilance ,and courage of count Julian, the 
general of the Goths. From his disappointment and perplexity, Musa 
was relieved by an unexpected message of the Christian chief, who of¬ 
fered bis place, his person, and his sword, to the successors of Mahomet, 
and solicited the disgraceful honour of introducing their arms into the 
.heart of Spain.(4) If we inquire into the cause of his treachery, the 
Spaniards will repeat the popular story of his daughter Cava ;(3) of a vir¬ 
gin who was seduced, or ravished, by her sovereign; of a father who sa¬ 
crificed his religion mid country to the thirst of revenge. The passions 
of princes have often been licentious and destructive ; but this well- 
known tale, romantic in itself, is indifferently supported by external 
evidence; and the history of Spain will suggest some motives of in¬ 
terest and policy more congenial to the breast of a veteran statesman.(6) 
After the decease or deposition of Witiza, his two sons were sup¬ 
planted by the ambition of Roderic, a noble Goth, whose father, the duke 
or governor of a province, had fallen a victim to the preceding tyranny. 
The monarchy was still elective; but the sons of Witiza, educated on the 
steps of the throne, were impatient of a private station. Their resentment 
was the more dangerous, as it was varnished with the dissimulation of 
courts: their followers were excited by the rememberance of favours and 
the promise of a revolution; and their unde Oppas, archbishop of Toledo 
and Seville, was the first person in the church, and the second in the 
state. It is probable that Julian was involved in the disgrace of (he 
unsuccessful faction ; that he had little to hope and much to fear from 
the new reign; and that the imprudent king could not forget or for¬ 
give the injuries which Roderic and his family had sustained. The 
merit and influence of the count rendered him a useful or formidable 
subject: his estates were ample, his followers bold and numerous, and 


(1) lit a conference with a prince of the Greeks, Amrou observed that their relict an trie 
different; upon vciitcli score It was lawful for brothers to quarrel. Ockley’s History of the 
.Saracens, vol, i. p. 326. 

(2) itholfe<l8, Amiai. Moslem, p 78 vers. Keiskc. 

(3) I'lie name of Andalusia Is applied by tbe Arabs not only to the modern province, but 
to the whole peninsula ot Spain. (Geograph Nnb. p 151 D’llerbelot, Bibliot. Orient, p. 
114, 115.) The etymology has been most improbably deduced from VandalusU, country of 
tbe Vandals. (IJ’Anviile, Etats de 1’Europe, p. 146, 147, 4c ) But the Haudalusia of tasirl, 
which signifies in Arabic, tbe region of the evening, of the west, In a word, tbe Hesperia of 
the Greeks, Is perfectly opposite, (Bibliot. Arablco-Hispana, tom. it p. 327. 4c.) 

(4) The fall mid resuirectiuii of the Gothic monarchy are related by Mariana (tom. I. p. 
138— 260 lib. vi c. 19—26 lib vli c 1.2.) 1 bat historian has infused Into his noble wotk 
(Hlstoiise de Rebus Hispanite, librl 30. Hagae Comiumi 1?33, in four volumes in tolio, with 
the Continuation of Miuiatia) the style and spirit of a Kmruu classic; and after tbe twelfth 
centnry, his knowledge and judgment may be safely trusted. But the Jesuit it not exempt 
from the prejudices of his order; lie adopts and adorns, like bia rival Bnchauau, the most 
absurd of the national legends; he Is too careless of criticism and chronology, and supplies, 
from a lively fancy, the chasms of historical evidence. Ibese chasms are large and frequent, 
Roderic, archbishop of ‘I oledn, the father of the Spanish history, lived five hundred years 
after the conquests of the Arabs; and the more early accounts are comprised in some meagre 
Hues of tbe blind chronicles of Isidore of Badajoz (Pacensli,) and uf Alphomo Ilf. king of 
Leon, wh|cb I have seen only in tbe Annate of Vagi. 

(5) le viol (sttys Voltaire) est aussl difficile A fttre qu’A prouver. Dea Eviques te sentient 
j]« ligpua pour uue flUe 1 (Hist. Ceoerale, c. 26.) His argument I* not logically conclusive. 

(6) In the story of Cava, Mariana (Ub. vi. c. 21 p 241,242.) teems to vie with tbe Lucre- 
.iaof Livy. Luc tbe ancients, he seldom quotes: and tbe oldest testimony of Baraplus, 
(anna). Ecdet. A- U. 713, no. 19.) that w Lucas Tudeosts, a uatllcian deacon of the thir¬ 
teenth century, only says Cava quym pro toncubiuh utebatur 
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it was toe fatally shewn that, by his Andalusian and Mouyi t nniaacgm* 
ruanda, hehetd in his hands the keys of the Spanish mohatehy. Tpe 
feeble, however, to meet hia soverefca in anna, he sought the ahhef a 
foreign power; and'his rash invitation of the Moors and Arabs pro¬ 
duced the calamities of eight, hundred years* In hia epiBtles, or in a 
personal interview, he revealed the wealth and nakedness -of his'coun- 
try ; the weakness of an unpopular prince; the degeneruoy of an effe¬ 
minate people. The Cloths were no longer the victorious Barbarians 
who had humbled,the pride of Rome, despoiled the queen of nations, 
and penetrated from the Danube to the Atlantis ocean. Seeluded from 
the world by the Fyrenean mountains, the successors of Alario had 
slumbered in a long peace; the walls of the cities were mouldered into 
dust,: the youth had abandoned the exercise of arms; and the presump¬ 
tion of their ancient renown would expose them in a field of battle to 
the first assault of the invaders. The ambitious Saracen was fired by 
the ease, and importance of the attempt; but the execution was delayed 
till he had consulted the commander of the faithful; and his messenger 
returned with the permission of Walid to annex the unknown kingdoms 
Of 1 2 3 the west to the religion and throne of the caliphs. In his residence 
of Tangier, Musa, with secrecy and caution, continued his correspon¬ 
dence and hastened bis preparations. But the remorse of the conspira¬ 
tors was soothed by the risUaciotta assurance, that he should content him¬ 
self with the glory and spoil, without aspiring to establish the Moslems 
beyond the sea that separates Africa from £urope.(l) 

Before Musa Would trust an army ot the faithful to the traitors and 
infidels of a foreign land, he made a less dangerous trial of their strength 
and veracity. . One hundred Arabs, and four hundred Africans, passed 
over, in four vessels, from Tangier, or Ceuta; the place of their descent 
on the opposite shore of the strait, is marked by the name of Tarif their 
chief; and the date of this memorable event(S) is fixed to the month of 
Ramadan, of the ninety-first year of the I^egira, to the month of July, 
seven hundred and forty-eight years from the Spanish era of C®sar,(3) 
seven hundred and ten after the birth of Christ., From their first 'sta¬ 
tion they marched eighteen miles through a hilly country to the castle 
and town of Julia:* ;(4) on which (it is still called Algezire) they be¬ 
stowed the name of the Green Island, from a verdant cape that advances 
into the sea. Their hospitable entertainment, the Christians who 
joined their standard, tneir inroad into a fertile and unguarded 
province, the richness of their spoilt and the safety of their return. 


(1) The orientals, Ehnacln, Abulpliaragins, Abulfeda, past over the conquest of Spain In 
silence, or with a single word. The text of \ovairi, and the other Arabian writers, it repre* 
tented, though with tome fmelgu alloy, by M. de Cardouue, (Hitt, de I’Afriqne et or, 1’ Et- 
pagne tout la Domination d'ea Ar.ibes, Paris, 1765, three volt. In duodecimo, tom. I. t>. 05— 
114.) and more concisely by M. de Outgoes. Hist, det Hunt, tom. 1. p. ffl—OSh.) The 
librarian of the Escurlal bat not satlgfled my hopes: yet he appears to bare searched with 
diligence bit broken materials; and the history of the conquest is illustrated by tome valuable 
fragments of the genuine Razlt, (who wrote at Cordoba, A H 900.) ot Sen Hazil, Ac. See 
liibiiot. Arablco-Hlspana, tom. II. p. OS. 105, 106 182,85*. 919—882. On this occasion, the. 
Industry of Pagl has been aided by the Arabic learning of bis friend the abbe do Longnerpe, 
and to their joint luliours I am deeply ludebted. 

(2) A mistake of Koderic of 'Toledo, In comparing the lunar years of tbo Hegira with the 

Julian years of the era, has determined Baronins, Mariana, and the crowd of Spanish his¬ 
torians, to place the first invasion in the year 719, and the battle of X<f*a in November 714. 
Tula anachionism of three years has been detected by the more correct Industry of'modern 
cHroiwvlogifts, above all; of Pagl, (critics, tom- Hi. p. ICS. 171 —174) who have restored the 
genuine Mate of'tbe revolution. At the present time au Arabian scholar, like Cardouue, who 
adopts the ancient error, (tom i p, 75.) is inexcusably ignorant or careless. ' 

(3) Thp eta of Caesar, wbtcb lu Spain was In legal and popular use tilt the fourteenth cen¬ 
tury, begins thirty-eight ye.<rs before the birth of Christ 1 would refer the origin to the 
general peace by tea aud laud, which confirmed the power aud partition of the triumvirs. 
(Dion. Cassius, lib. 48. p. 847. 553. Appian de (ieil Civil, bb. v. p 1034 edit. fol.J Spain 
was a province of Ctetar OcUvUu; and Tarragona, which raised Hie first temple to Augustus, 
(Tacit. Anual. 1. 78 ) might borrow /rout the orientals tills inode of flattery. 

' (4) The toad, the country, the,old castle of count Julian, and the superstitious belief of 
the Spaniards of hidden treasures, fee are described by Fere La bat (Voyages en Eipagne ri 
en Italic, torn. i. p. 207—217.) with bis usual pleasantry. 
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aiiuouueed to fh&ir brtrtfertn the most favourable omens of victory. 
In the ensuing wring, five thousand veterans and volunteer* were 
embarked uUdetrad command of Tart k, a d«uiitle*s and ddlftd iokttar, 
who surpassed the expectations of hi* chief; and the neoeaury tran¬ 
sports were provided by the industryof their too faithful aHy. The Sara- 
oenalanded(l) ait the pillar or point of BUropd; the eonwpO and fami¬ 
liar appellation of Gibraltar (babel *# Tttrxk) describe* the. mountain 
of Tank; mid the 1 intrenchmentwctf hi* camp were'the Ant oetUnee of 
those fortifications, which, hi thehauds, of oar countrymen, have re¬ 
sisted the art and power of the house of BOurhon, The adjacent go¬ 
vernors informed the court of Toledo of the descent anft progress of 
the Arabs; and the defeat of his lieutenant Edeco, who had beau com¬ 
manded to seize and bind the presumptuous strangers, admonished 
Rod eric of the magnitude of the danger. At the royal summons, the 
dukes, and counts, the bishops and nobles of the Gothic monarchy, as¬ 
sembled at the head of their followers; and the title of king of the 
Romans, which is employed by an “Arabic historian, may be excused by 
the close affinity of language, religion, and manners, between the n»* 
tions of Spain. Hi* army consisted of ninety or a hundred thousand 
men ,* a formidable power, if their fidelity and discipline had been ade¬ 
quate to their - numbers. The troops of Tank had been augmented to 
twelve thousand Saracens; but the Christian mslecbntents were at¬ 
tracted by the influence of Julian, - and a crowd of African* most 
greedily tasted the temporal blessings of the Koran. In the vteigh- 
bourhood of Cadiz, the'town of Xeres(S) has been illustrated by'the 
encounter which determined the fate of the kingdom; the stream of 
the Guadalete, which falls into the bay, divided the two camps, and 
marked the advancing and retreating skirmishes of three successive 
and bloody days. On the fourth day, the .two armies joined a more 
serious and decisive issue; but Alaric would have blushed at the sight 
of his unworthy successor, sustaining on his bead a diadem of pearl*, 
encumbered with a flowing robe of gold and silken embroidery, and re¬ 
clining on a litter, or car of ivory, drawn by two white mules. Not¬ 
withstanding the valour of the Saracens, they fainted under the weight 
of multitudes, and the plain of Xeres was overspread with sixteen 
thousand of their dead bodies. “ My brethren {said Tank to his sur- 
** viving companions), the enemy is before you, the sea is behind ; 
c< whither would ye fly ? Follow your general; I am resolved either 
“ to lose my life, or to trample on the prostrate king of the Romans." 
Resides the resource of despair, he confided in the secret correspon¬ 
dence and nocturnal interviews of count Julian, with the sons ana the 
brother of Witiza. Tho two princes and the archbishop of Toledo oc¬ 
cupied the most important post: their well-timed defection broke the 
rcnks of the Christians; each warrior was prompted by fear or suspi¬ 
cion to consult his personal safety ; and the remains of the Gothic army 
was scattered or destroyed in the flight and pursuit of tlie three fol¬ 
lowing days. Amidst the general disorder, Koderic started from his 
car, and mounted Orelia, the fleetest of his horses; but he escaped 
from a soldier's death to perish more ignobly in the waters of the 
Bcetis or Guadalquivir. His diadem, his robes, and his courser, were 
found on the bank:; but a* the body of the Gothic prince was lost in 
the waves, the pride and ignorance of the caliph must have been grati¬ 
fied with gome meaner head, which was exposed ia triumph before the 
palace of Damascus. “ And sucfr (continues * valiant historian of the 


(1) The Nubian Geographer (p. IS*,) explain* the topography of the war; but it >» highly- 
incredible that the lieutenant of Mu*a afcould execute the dtipersu* and stcleii meant?* of 
burning III* ship*. * 

.(») Xcret (the Roman colony of A*ta Regia) i* only two league* from Cadi*. In the 
ehteentb century It «a* a primary of corn, anil the wine of Xew* i» familiar to the nuk>|i« of 
feturop*. (Lud. Nontl Hupania, c. 13. £ M--56. a work of correa an* eoncia* knowledge; 
d’Anvnle, Cuts de l'hurope, See. p. 154 
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“ Arabs) is the fate of those kings, who withdraw themselves from a 
" field of battle."(l) ' y 

Count Julian had plunged so deep into guilt and infamy, that his only 
hope was in the ruin of his country. After the battle of Xerea he re¬ 
commended the most effectual measures to the victorious Saracen. “ The 
" king of the Goths is slain; their princes are fled before you, the army 
“is routed, the nation id astonished. Secure, with sufficient detach- 
“ ments the cities of Boetica j but in person, and without delay, march 
“ to the royal city of Toledo, and allow not the distracted Christians 
“ either time or tranquillity for the election of a new monarch." Tank 
listened to his advicq. A Homan captive and proselyte, who had been 
enfranchised by the caliph himself, assaulted Cordova with seven hundred 
horse; he swam the river, surprised the town, and drove the Christians 
into the great church, where they defended themselves above three 
months. Another detachment reduced the sea-coast of fimtica, which 
in the last period of the Moorish power, has comprised in a narrow 
space the populous kingdom of Grenada. The march of Tank from 
tne Bcetus to the T agus,(2) was directed through the Sierra Morena, 
that separates Andalusia ana Castille, till he appeared in arms under the 
walls of Toledo.(3) The most zealous of the Catholics had escaped 
with the relics or their saints; and if the gates were shut it was only 
till the victor had subscribed a fair and reasonable capitulation. The 
voluntary exiles were allowed to depart with their effects; seven churches 
were appropriated to the Christian u orship ; the archbishop and his 
clergy were at liberty to exercise their i unctions, the monks to practise 
or neglect their penance; and the Goths and Romans were left in all 
civil and criminal casts to the subordinate jurisdiction of their own 
laws and magistrates. But if the justice of Tank protected the Chris¬ 
tians, his gratitude and policy rewarded the Jews, to whose secrei or 
open aid he was indebted for his most important acquisitions. Perse¬ 
cuted by the kings and synods of Spain, who had often passed the alter¬ 
native of banishment or ^baptism, that outcast nation embraced the mo¬ 
ment of revenge; the comparison of their past and present state was 
the pledge of their fidelity; and the alliance between the disciples of 
Moses and of Mahomet, was maintained till the final era-of their com¬ 
mon expulsion. From the royal seat of Toledo, the Arabian leader 
spread his conquests to the north, over the modern realms of Castille 
and Leon ; but it is needless to enumerate the cities that yielded on his 
approach, or again to describe the table of emerald,(4) transported from 
tne east by the Romans, acquired by the Goths among the spoils of 
Rome, and presented by the Arabs to the throne of Damascus. Beyond 
the Asturian mountains, the maritime town of Gijon was the t ena(A) 


(1) Id fine infortunli regihus pedem ex scle referentlbus saspe cootinglt. Ben Haul of Gre¬ 
nada, in Gihllot Aruhico.HUp.ma, p. 397. Sunie credulous Spaniard* believe that 

kins llodeitr, nr Koderigo, escaped to a bennil's cell, aud others that be was cast alive into 
h tub full of serpents, train whence he exclaimed with a lamentable voice, " ’I hey devom 
the part with which I have so grievously sinned.” (Don Quixote, part 9. iib ill c. 1 ) 

(9) The direct ro,.d from Corduba to leledo was measured by Mr. .Swinburne's mules in 
seventy-two hunrs and a half, but a larger computation must be adopted fur die slow and 
devious march of an army. The Arabs traversed the province of La Mancha, which the peu 
of Cervantes lias transformed into elastic ground to the reader of every nation 

(3) The antiquities of Toledo, Vrbs Pat va in the Pmiic wars, f * As Kig>a in the sixth 
century, aye briefly described by Nonius, (Hispania, c. 59. p. 1st-186) fie borrows from 
lioderic the jatale jwlaflttm of Moorish portraits; but modestly insinuates that it was no 
mot* iban a daman amphitheatre. 

(4) In the Htsioria Atabutii (c. 9 p. 17. ad calcem ftlmacin,) Koderlc of Toledo describes 
the emerald tables, and Inserts the name of Mediuat Aloteyda in Arabic words aud letters. 
He appears to be conversant with the Mahometan writers; but 1 cannot agree with M. do 
Gufgnes, (Hist, des Huns, tom. I. p. 350.) that he had read and transcribed Novairl; because 
he was dead a hundred years before Novairl composed bis history, i bis mistake Is founded 
ou a stilt grosser error. M. gte Outgoes confounds the historian Koderlc Ximenes, archbishop 
of Toledo, In the thirteentb century, with cardinal Ximenes, who governed Spain In the be- 
firming of the sixteenth, and was the subject, not the anther, of historical compositions. 

(5) Tartk might have Inscribed on the last nick, the boast of Reward aud hla companion 
in their Lapland journey, " Hie tandem stetimus, nobis ubi defult orbls.” 
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of the lieutenant of Musa, who had performed, with the speed of A tra¬ 
veller, his victorious march, of seven hundred miles, from the rock of 
Gibraltar to the hay of Biscay. The failure of land compelled Him to 
retreat; and he was recalled to Toledo, to excuse his presumption of 
subduing a kingdom in the absence of his general. Spain, which, in a 
more savage and disorderly state, had resisted, two hundred years, the 
arms of the Romans, was overrun in a few months by those of the Sa¬ 
racens ; and such was the eagerness of submission and treaty, that the 
- governor of Cordova is recorded as the only chief who fell, without con¬ 
ditions, a prisoner into their hands. The cause of the Goths had been 
irrevocably judged in the field of Xeres; and, in the national dismay, 
each part of the monarchy declined a contest with the antagonist who 
had vanquished the united strength of the whole.(l) That strength hod 
been wasted by two successive seasons of famine and pestilence ,* and 
the governors, who were impatient to surrender, might exaggerate the 
difficulty of collecting the provisious of a siege. To disarm the Chris¬ 
tians^ superstition likewise contributed her terrors ; and the subtle Arab 
encouraged the report of dreams, oipcns, and prophecies, and of the 

E ortraits of the destined conquerors of Spain, that were discovered on 
reaking open an apartment of the royal palace. Yet a spark of the 
vital flame was still alive: some invincible fugitives preferred a life of 
poverty and freedom in the Asturian valleys; the hardy mountaineer 
repulsed the slaves of the caliph ; and the sword of Pelagius has been 
transformed into the sceptre of the Catholic kings.(2) * 

On the intelligence of this rapid success, the applause of Musa de¬ 
generated into envy; and he began, not to corhplain but to fear, that 
Tarik would leave him nothing to subdue. At the head of ten thou¬ 
sand Arabs ahd eight thousand Africans, he passed over in person from 
Mauritania to, Spain: the first of his companions were the noblest of 
the Koreish ; his eldest son was left in the command of Africa ; the 
three younger brethren were of an age and spirit to second the boldest 
enterprises of their father. At his landing in Algezire, he was respect¬ 
fully entertained by count Julian, who stifled his inward remorse, and 
testified, both in words and actions, that the victory of the Arabs had 
not impaired his attachment to their cause. Borne enemies yet remained 
for the sword of Musa. The tardy repentance of the Goths had com¬ 
pared their own numbers and those of the Invaders; the cities from 
which the march of Tarik had declined, considered themselves as im¬ 
pregnable ; and the bravest patriots defended the fortifications of Se¬ 
ville and Merida. They were successively besieged and reduced by the 
labour of Musa, who transported his camp from the Bcetis to the Anas, 
from the Guadalquiver to the Guadiana. When he beheld the works 
of Roman magnificence, the bridge, the aqueducts, the triumphal arches, 
and the theatre, of, the ancient metropolis of Lusitania, “ I should 
** imagine (said he to his four companions) that the human race must 
“ have united their art and power in the foundation of this city ; happy 
“ is the man who shall become its master!" He aspired to that happi¬ 
ness, but the Emet items sustained on this occasion the honour of their 
descent from the veteran legionaries of Augustuses) Disdaining the' 
confinement of their walls, they gave battle to the Arabs on the plain ; 
but an ambuscade rising from the shelter of a quarry, or a ruin, chas- 

( 1) Such was the argument of the traitor Oppas, and every chief to whom it waa addressed 
did not auswer with the ipirit of Peiagius,—Omnli Hlspsnia dndnm sub u»o regimine 
rjotkoriim, omnia exercitnj Hispanlas iu two cougreqatos latnaeliiarum non valuit-auatlner* 
impetum Chron Alpbonsi Keels, apod Vagi, torn. lit. p. ITT* 

(z) 1 he revival of the Gothic kingdom in the Anuria* ta distinctly, though concisely, 
noticed by d’Auvtlle. (Emu de I’Europe, p. 159.) 

(5) The honourable relics of the’Cantabrian wgr (Dion. Caseins, lib lili. p. 7*0.) were 
planted in this metropolis of Lnsuanfa, perhaps of Spain. (Subuitttlt cui tota auos Hispauia 
fasces.) Nonius (Hlspanta, c. 31. p. 100—no.) enumerates tbe ancient structures, bpt con. 
eludes with u sigh,—Urbs ha?c oltni uoiiiHuiina ad mngtiaui iucolarum infrequentiam delapsa 
est, et prjeter prises* clarltatis ruiuai nihil osteudlt. 
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tisedtbelr mdiscretien.aud in t ercepted tfr»ir.retum. Tfc# wooden turrets 
of assault pen tidied forwards io the foot ofthe vmmvtj bublhe 
defence-of Merida was obstinate apd long; end the eoytw »f th* mar¬ 
tyrs was a perpetual teetimopy of the losses of the Moslems. The con¬ 
stancy of the besieged was at length subdued by famine and despair; 
and the prudent victor disguised his impatience under the names of 
clemency and esteem. The alternative of exile, or tribute was allowed; 
the churches were divided between the two religions: and the wealth 
of those who had fatten in the siege, or retired to GulHcia, was con¬ 
fiscated as the Toward of the faithful. In the midway between Merida 
and Toledo, the lieutenant of Musa saluted the vicegerent of the caliph, 
and conducted him to the palace of the Gothic kings.—Their first in¬ 
terview wa§ cold and formal: a rigid account was exacted of the trea¬ 
sures of Spain: the character of Tank was exposed to suspicion and 
obloquy; and the hero was imprisoned, reviled, and ignoraiiiiouely 
scourged by the hand or the command, of Musa. Yet so strict was the 
discipline, so pure the zeal, or so tame the spirit, of the primitive 
Moslems, that after this public indignity. Tank could serve and be 
trusted in the reduction of the*Tarragonese province. A moacb was 
erected at Saragossa, by the liberality of the Koreisbi the port of Bar¬ 
celona was opened to the vessels of Syria; and the Goths were pursued 
beyond the Pyrenean mountains into their Gallic province ot Septi- 
mania or Languedoc.(l) In the church of St. Mary at Carcassone, 
Musa found, but it is improbable that he left seven equestrian statues 
of massy silver; and from his term or column at Narbonne, he re¬ 
turned on lus footsteps to the Gallicism and Luritanian shores of the 
ocean. During the absence of the father, his son Abdelazia chastised 
the insurgents of Seville, and reduced, from Malaga to Valentia, the 
sea-coast of the Mediterranean: his original treaty with the discreet 
and valiant Theedemir,(2) will represent the manners and policy of tlite 
times. “ Tlje conditions of peace agreed and sworn between AbdeJazip, 
“ the son of Musa, the son of Nassir, and Theodemir, prince of the 
“ Goths. In the name of the most merciful.God, Abdelaziz makes peade 
“ on these conditions: that Theodemir shall not be disturbed in his 
“ principality; nor any injury be offered to the life or property, the 
" wives and children, the religion and temples, of the Christians; that 
'* Theodemir shall freely deliver his seven cities, Orihuela, Valentola, 

' Alicant, Mola, Vachsora, Bigerra (now Bejar), Ora (or Optp), and 
‘ Lorca; that he shall not assist or entertain the enemies of the caliph, 

* hut shall faithfully communicate his knowledge of their hostle 06-, 

* signs: that himself, and each of the Gothic nobles, shall annually pay 
‘ one piece of gold, four measures of wheat, as many of barley, with a 
‘ certain proportion of honey, oil, and vinegar; and that each of their 
‘ vassals shall be taxed at one moiety of the said imposition. Given tire 

* fourth of Regeb, in the year of the Hegira ninety-four, and subscribed 
‘ with the names of four Mussulman witnesses."^) Theodemir and 

his subjects were treated witlf uncommon lenity; but the rate of tribute 
appears to have fluctuated from a tenth to a fifth, according to the sub- 

(1) Doth the Interpieters of Novain, de Gulgnes (Hist. de* Huns, tom. i. a 319.} and 
Cardonqe, (Hist. derAfrttjueet dePEspagne, tom I. p, 93,94.101,103.) lead Musa Into the Nar- 
bonuete Gaul Out I find no mention of tills enterprise either In Roderfc-of Toledo, or the MSS. 
of the Escuriat, and the invasion of the Sararens Is postponed by a French chronicle till the 
ninth year after the conquest if Spain, A D. 731. ( Pagl, t-rUIca, tom. ill. p. 177.1S5. His¬ 
torians of Prance, tom •ill.) f mach question whether Musa ever crossed the Pyrenees. 

(f) Four hand fed years after Theodemir, his territories of Marcia and Cartbagetia nttato in 
tim Nubian geographer Kdrisl (p. 151. lot) the name of Tadmir. (U’AtfvlUe, Ettu de 
I’Europe, p, 156 Past, tom. ill. p. lTl.l In the present decay of Spanish agriculture, Mr. 
Swinburne (Travels Into Spsfln, p. fig.) surveyed with pleasure the delicious valley from 
Marcia to Oribuela, four leasues and a half uf the finest corn, pulse, bicern, orange*. Ac. 

(3) See the treaty l H Arabic and tatty, in the Bibliotheca AraMco-Hlspana. toA. U. p. 10S, 
106. It Is signed the 4tft ofthe month of Regeb, A. H. 94, the 5th of April, A* D. 713; A 
date which teems to prolong the resistance of Tboodefnir and the government of Moan, 
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uttaioA or otafeinacy of the Chri*tiAna.(l) Tit this revolution, many 
partial calamities were inflicted by the humfl or religious passions of 
, the enthusiasts. Some churches were profaned by the new worship ; 
some relics or images were confounded with idols } the w&ete were put 
to the sword; ana one town (an obscure place between Cordova and 
Seville) was rased to its foundations. Yet if we compare' the invasion 
of Spain by the Goths, or its recovery by the kings of Cast file and Ar- 
ragon, we must applaud the moderation and disdpSne of the Arabian 
conquerors. 

The exploits of Musa were performed in the evening Of life, though 
he affected to disguise his age by colouring with a red powder the 
whiteness of his beard, fiat in the love of action and glory, his breast 
was still fired with the ardour of youth ; and the possession of Spain 
was considered only as the first step to the monarchy of Europe, with 
a powerful armament by sea and land, he was preparing to repass the 
Pyrenees, to extinguish in Gaul and Italy the declining kingdoms of the 
Franks and Lombards, and to preach the unity of God on the altar of 
the Vatican, From thence subduing, the'Barbarians of Germany, he 
proposed to fellow the course of the Danube from its source to the 
Enxiae sea, to overthrow the Greek nr Roman empire .of Constan¬ 
tinople, and returning from Europe to Asia, to unite his new-acquisi¬ 
tions with Antioch and the provinces of Syria.(S) But his vast enter¬ 
prise, perhaps of easy execution, must have seemed extravagant to 
vulgar minds; and the visionary conqueror was soon reminded of his 
dependence and servitude. The friends of Tank had effectually stated 
bis services and wrongs: at the court of Damascus, the proceedings of 
Musa were blamed, his intentions were suspected, and his delay in com¬ 
plying with the first invitation was chastised by a harsher and more 
peremptory summons. An intrepid messenger of the caliph entered his 
camp at Lugo in Gallicia, and in the presence of the Saracbns and Chris¬ 
tians arrested the bridle of his horse. His own loyalty, or that of his 
troops, inculcated the duty of obedience; and his disgrace was alle¬ 
viated by the recall of his rival, and the permission ofinvesting with 
his two governments his two sons, Abdallah and Abdelaziz. His long 
triumph, from Ceuta to Damascus, displayed the spoils of Afric and the 
treasures of Spain: four hundred Gothic nobles, with gold coronets and 
girdles, were distinguished in his train; and the number of male and 
female captives, selected for their birth or beauty, was computed at 
eighteen, or even at thirty, thousand persons. As soon as he reached 
Tiberias in Palestine, he was apprized of the sickness and danger of the 
caliph, by a»private message from Soliman, his brother and presumptive 
heir; who wished to reserve for his own reign the spectacle of victory. 

. Had Walid recovered, the delay of Mfcsa would have been criminal: he 
pursued his march, and found an enemy on the throne. In his trial be¬ 
fore a partial judge, against a popular antagonist, he was convicted of 
vanity and falsehood; and a fine of two hundred thousand pieces of 
-'gold either exhausted his poverty or proved his rapaciousness. The 
unworthy treatment of Tnrik was revenged by a similar indignity, and 
the veteran commander, after a public whipping, stood a whole day in 
the sun before the palace gate, till he obtained a decent exile, under the 

(1) From the history of Sandoval, p. 87. fleery (Hist Eccles. tom. Ik. p. 381.) lias given 
the substance of another treaty concluded A. AZ. C. 783, A. D. 734, between an Arabian chief, 
ami the tiotlts and Romans, of the territory of Conlmbm In Portugal The tax of the churches 
la Axed at twenty-live pounds of gold; of the monasteries, fifty; of the cathedrals, one hun¬ 
dred : the Christiana aie judged by their count, but In capital cases he must consult the 
alcaide The church-doors must be shut, and they mbit respect the name of Mahomet. I 
have not the original be foie pie; it would confirm or destroy a dark suspicion, that the piece 
had been forged to introduce the Immunity of a neighbouring convent 

(Si lilts design, which is attested by several Arabian historians, (Cardosos, tom. (. p. S3, 
960 may be compared with that of MUfuidates, to march from the erbaarn to Rome; or 
witb that of Caesar, to couqner the east, and to return home by the north: and all three are 
perhapt surpassed by the real and successful enterprise of Hdhnibal. * 
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pious name of a pilgrimage to Mecca. The ,reaeatmefct of the caliph 
might hare bees satiated with the ruin of Musa, but bis fears demanded 
the extirpation of a potent and injured family. A sentence of death was 
intimated with secrecy and speed to the trusty servants of the throne 
both in Africa and Spain: and the forms, it not the substance, of 
justice were superseded in this bloody execution. In the mesch or 
palace of Cordova, Abdeiaziz was slain by the swords of the conspirators; 
they accused their governor of claiming the honours of royalty: and 
his scandalous mam&fpj with Egilona, tip widow of Roderic, offended 
the prejudices both'of the Christians and Moslems. By a refinement 
of cruelty, the head of the son was presented to the father, with an in¬ 
sulting question, whether ha acknowledged the features of the rebel ? 
“ I know his features (he exclaimed with indignation:) I assert his in- 
** nocenoe ; and I imprecate the same, a juster, fate against the authors^ 
“ of his death.” The age and despair of Musa raised him above the" 

E ower of kings; and he expired at Mecca of the anguish of a broken 
eart. Ilia rival was more favourably treated: his services were for- 

f 'ven; and Tarik was permitted to mingle with the crowd of slaves.(l) 
am ignorant whether count Julian was rewarded with the death which 
he deserved indeed, though not from the hands of the Saracens; but 
the tale of their ingratitude to the sons of Witiza is disproved by the 
most unquestionable evidence. The two royal youths were reinstated 
in the private patrimony of their father; but on the decease of Elba 
the elder, his daughter was unjustly despoiled of her portion by the 
violence of her uncle Sigebut. The Gothic.maid pleaded her cause be¬ 
fore the caliph Hasheim, and obtained th< restitution of her inheritance ; 
but she was given in marriage to a noble Arabian, and their two sons, 
Isaac and Ibrahim, were received in Spain with the consideration that 
was due to their origin and riches. 

A province is assimilated to the victorious state by the introduction 
of Btrangers and the imitative spirit of the natives ; and Spain, which 
had been successively tinctured with Funic, and Roman, and Gothic, 
blood, imbibed, in a lew generations, the name and manners of the Arabs. 
The iir&t conquerors, and the twenty successive lieutenants of tho 
caliphs, were attended by a numerous train of civil and military fol¬ 
lowers, who preferred a distant fortune to a narrow home : the private 
and public interest was promoted by the establishment of faithful colo¬ 
nies ; and the cities of Spain were proud to commemorate the tribe or 
country of their eastern progenitors. The victorious though motley 
bands of Tarik and Musa asserted, by the name of Spaniards , their 
original claim of conquest; yet they allowed their brethren of Egypt 
to share their establishments of Muicia and Lisbon. The royal legion 
of Damascus was planted at Cordoya ; that of Emesa at Seville ; that 
of Kinnisrin or Chalcis at Jaen; that of Palestine at Algezire and Me¬ 
dina Sidonia. The natives of Yemdn and Persia were scattered are pd 
Toledo and the inland country $ and the fertile seats of Grenada, were 
bestowed on ten thousand horsemen of Syria and Irak, the children or 
the purest and most noble of the Arabian tribes.(2) A spirit of emu¬ 
lation, sometimes beneficial, more frequently dangerous was nourished 
by these hereditary factions. Ten years after the conquest, a map of 

(1) I much regret our loo, or m> tgnenmee, of two Arabic work* of the seventh century, 
a ltie of Mum, and a poem on the exploits of Tank, of these authentic pieces, the former 
was composed by a grandson of Mum, who had escaped from the massacre of hit kindled . 
the lattei by the.vizier of the first AMairahman caliph of npain, who might have conversed 
with some of the veterans of the conqueror (Mbiiot. Arabico-Hiapana, 10 m U. p. 56. 139 ) 
(2) Bib!tot. Arab. Hispanu, tom. II. p 32. 252 l be former of tbese quotations is taken 
from a Htafrayhia Hhpunicu , by an Arabian of Valentla, (see tbe copious extracts of Canri, 
lorn. 11. p. 30—151.) and the lattar from a general chronology of tbe callplw, and of Die 
African ami Spanish Dynasties, with a paiticiiiar History of tbe Klugdom of Grenada, of 
which C.unl has given almost ala entire vcr.i.ui- (Mibikit. Anblco-Hltpana, tmli ii p 177 
—519) Ibe author Btm Kbiteb, a name «f Gienada, and a contemporary ol Novnirinud 
Abnifeda, (boiu A. o. 1313, died A. D. 1374 ) was an historian, geographer, physician, poet 
ttc. (tom li p 71, 7*-) 
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the province was presented to the caliph : the teas, the rivers, and the 
harbours, the inhabitants and cities, the climate, the soil, and the min¬ 
eral productions of the earth.(l) In the space of two centuries, the 
gifts of nature were improved by the ngriculture,(2) the manufactures, 
and the commerce of an industrious people; and the eifects of their 
diligence have been magnified by the idleness of their fancy. The first 
of the Ommiades who reigned in Spain solicited the support of the Chris¬ 
tians ; and, in his edict of peace and protection, he contents himself 
with a modest imposition ot ten thousand ounces of gold, ten thousand 
pounds of silver, ten thousand horses, as many mules, one thousand 
cuirasses, with an equal number of helmets and lances. fS) The most 
powerful of his successors derived from the same kingdom the annual 
tribute of twelve millions and forty-five thousand dinars or pieces of 
gold, about six millions of sterling money ;(4) a sum which, in the tenth 
century, most probably surpassed the united revenues of the Christian 
monarchs. His royal seat of Cordova contained six hundred mosclis, 
nine hundred baths, and two hundred thousand houses: ho gave laws to 
eighty cities of the first, to three hundred of the second and third, order ; 
and the fertile banks of the Guadalquiver were adorned with twelve 
thousand villages and hamlets. The Arabs might exaggerate the truth, 
but they created and they describe the most prosperous era of the 
riches, the cultivation, and the populousness of Spain.(.5) 

The wars of the Moslems were sanctified by the prophet; but among 
the various precepts and examples of his life, the caliphs selected the 
lessons of toleration that niignfc tend to disarm the resistance of the 
unbelievers. Arabia was the temple and patrimony of the God of Ma¬ 
homet,“but he beheld with less jealousy and affection the nations of the 
earth. The Polytheists and idolaters who were ignorant of his name, 
might he lawfully extirpated by Jus votaries,(ti) but a wise policy sup¬ 
plied the obligation of justice ; and after some acts of intolerant zeal, 
the Mahometan conquerors of Hindostan have spared the pagods of 
that devout and populous country. The disciples of Abraham, of Moses, 
and of Jesus, were solemnly invited to accept the more perfect revelation 
of Mahomet; but if they preferred the payment of a moderate tri¬ 
bute, they were entitled to the freedom of conscience and religious 
worship.(7) In a field of battle, the forfeit lives of the prisoners were 

0) Cardnnne, Hi«t. de I'Afiique el de I’Fspaene, tom iv. p 11G, 117 

(2 ) A to pious tuatise of husbandly, by an Arabian of Senile, m the twelfth centiny, is in 
the Esutrinl libraty, aiul Casio had some thoughts of translating it He gives a list ot the 
authors quoted, Aiabs, as mill as Giecks, Latins, etc , but it is much it the Andalusian taw 
these straiigeis through the medium of countryman Columella. (Casni, Bibliot. Aiabico-His- 
pana, tom. t. p. 323 — 338 ) 

(3) Bibliot. Atabico Htspana, tom n p 104. Casul translates the original testimony of 
the histouan Itasis, as it is alleged, In the Arabic Blogiaphtn Hispanica, pais 0. hut 1 am 
most exceedingly surpnsed at the address, i’rincipibus cadet tsqtie Chnstiauis tlispailis guts 
Uastitbe. I lie name ot tastella' was unknown in the < ight rentmy , the kingdom was not 
ere"t<'il till the year a hundred years after the time of Basis, (Bibliot. tom il p 3,10.) 
and the appellation wa» always expressive, not of a tributary province, but ot a line ot i.it. 
ttes independent of the Moorish yoke (D'Aimlle, Hats du I'l-urope, p loti— 170) Had 
Casni been a critic, he would havetlcaied a dilliculty perhaps of Ins own making 

(4) Cardonne, torn I p. 337, 33S He computes the revenue at one bundled and thlity 
millions of French livres. The entire picture ot pe»<* and prospenty r< lieves the bloody 
unifoinuty of the Moonsh annals 

(5) lam happy enough to possess a splendid and interesting work, which has only been 

distiibutcd In picseuts by the court of Madrid , JttblM'iet-i Arublto-ttisjann R\i vrialrum, 
operu ct studio Muhaelis fVwiM, .Syro-Mai onita : Macittl , »■* folio, tomus pnoi,17iO, 
tomus poster lot, 1170 '(he execution of this work does honour to the Spanish piess tie 

MbS to the number of one thousand eight hundred and flfty-one, are judiciously < lassed by 
the editor, and his copious extinct? throw some light on the Mahometan liteiatme ami histoiy 
of Spain 'these relics aic now secure, but the task has been supinely delayed, till, ill the 
year 1S7I, a hre consumed the greatest patt of the tscuiial libruij, tic fa in the spoils of 
Grenada and Moiocco 

( 0 ) Hie Huhil, ,-s they are styled, qul toleran neqneunt, are, 1 Those who, hi sides God, 
worship the sun, moon, or idols 2. Atheists Uirique, quamdm pi Incept ah |-iH tntei Mahoui- 
nicdauos superest, opptignatt de bent donee religiouem ainplectautui, tiro tequttx ns conce- 
denda est, nec pietiunt acceptandum pro ohtinendk cnnscienttte libertate: (Keland, Oisseitat. 
10. dejure Militari Mohammedan tom. tit. p 14.) a ngld theory' 

(7) I he distinction between a pioscnbed uid a tolerated sect, between the H ctrbd and the 

Vol. III. K k 
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redeemed by the profession of Islam ; the females were hound to em¬ 
brace the religion of their masters, and a race of sincere proselytes 
was gradually multiplied by the education of the infant captives. But 
the millions of Asiatic ana African converts, who swelled the native 
hand of the faithful Arabs, must have been allured, rather than con¬ 
strained, to declare their belief in one God and the apostle of God. By 
the repetition of a sentence and the loss of a foreskin, the subject or 
the slave, the captive or the criminal, arose in a moment the free and 
equal companion of the victorious Moslems. Every sin was expiated, 
every engagement was dissolved: the vow of celibacy was superseded 
by the indulgence of nature; the active spirits who slept in the cloister 
were awakened by the trumpet of the Saracens: and in the convulsion 
of the world, every member of a new society ascended to the natural 
level of his capacity and courage. The minds of the multitude were 
tempted by the invisible as well as temporal blessings of the Arabian 
prophet; and charity will hope, that many of his proselytes entertained 
a serious conviction of the truth and sanctity of uis revelation. In the 
eyes of an inquisitive Polytheist, it must appear worthy of the human 
and the divine nature. More pure than the system of Zoroaster, more 
liberal than the law of Moses, the religion of Mahomet might seem less 
inconsistent with reason, than the creed of mystery and superstition, 
which, in the seventh century, disgraced the simplicity of the gospel. 

In the extensive provinces of Persia and Africa, the national religion 
has been eradicated by the Mahometan faith. The ambiguous theology 
of the Magi stood alone among the sects of the east: but the profane 
writings of Zoroaster(l) might, under rhe reverend name of Abraham, 
be dexterously connected with the chain of divine revelation. Their 
evil principle, the demon Ahriman, might be represented as the rival or 
as the creature of the God of light. The temples of Persia were devoid 
of images ; but the worship of the sun and or fire might be stigmatized 
as a gross and criminal idolatry.(2) The milder sentiment was conse¬ 
crated by the practice of Mahomet(3) and the prudence of the caliphs ; 
the Magians or Ghebers were ranked With the Jews and Christians 
among the people of the written law ;(4) and as late as the third cen¬ 
tury of the Hegira, the city of Herat will afford a lively contrast of 
private zeal and public toleration.(5) Under the payment of an annual 
tribute, the Mahometan law secured to the Ghebers of Herat their civil 
and religious liberties: but the recent and humble mosch was over¬ 
shadowed by the antique splendour of the adjoining temple of fire. A 
fanatic imam deplored, in his sermons, the scandalous neighbourhood, 

people of the Book, the believers in tome divine revelation, is correctly defined in the con¬ 
versation of the caliph Sl Mat nun with the idolaters, or t>ab.cj’is, of Chai.v Hotlmger, 
Hist. Orient, p. 107, 108. 

(11 The Zend or Pazeud, the Inble of the Ghehers, is reckoned by themselves, or at least 
by tne Mahometans, among the ten books whit h Abraham leceived t.oni heaven, an their 
religion is hunourably styled ibe religion of Abraham (D’Herbelot, dibliot, Onent p 701. 
Hyde, de (tellgione vetermn l’ersarum, d. 3 p 27, 28, &c ) I much fear that we do not pos¬ 
sess any puie and Jree description oi the system of Zoioaster. Or Prideaux << oimexion, '<>!, 
i. p. 300. octavo) adopts the opinion, that he had been the slave and scholar ot some Jewish 
prophet in the captivity of Babylon. Perhaps the Persians, who have been the masters of 
the Jews, would assert the honour, a poor honour, of being their masteis 

(2) The Arabian Nights, a faithful and amnsing piituie of the oriental wotld, represent in 
the most odious colouis, the Magiaus, or woishlppeis of fire, to whom they attnbute the 
annual sacrifice of a Mussulman. 1 he religiou of Zoroaster has not the least affinity with Lhat 
<tf the Hindoos, yet they are often confounded by the Mahometans; and the sword of llinour 
was sharpened by tills mistake (HUt. de liinour Bee, par Cherfeddin Ali Yezdi, lib. v.) 

(3) Vie de Mahomet par Gagmer, tom In p 114, 113. 

(4) Haec tree aectas, Judtel, Christiani.et qul inter Persas Magorum Institutls addtcti sunt, 
itaT sfoxije, jwpuli litteri dfciintiir. (Keland, Dissertat. tom. ill. p. 13 ) The caliph A1 
Mamun confirms this honourable distinction in favour of the three sects, with the vague and 
equivocal religion of the Sabseans, under which the ancient Polytheists of Cbarras were al-» 
lowed to she! er their idolatrous worship. (Hottiuger, Hist. Orient, p. 167. 168.) 

(d) ibis singular story is related by d'Herbelot, ( Bibliot. Orient, p. 448, 449 ) on the faith 
of Rnondemir, and by Mircltend himself. (Hist, prlornm Kegnm Persaruni, 8ns, p. 9, x0. 
not. p. 88,99 ) 
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and accused the weakness or indifference of the faithful. Excited by 
his voice, the people assembled in tumult; the two houses of prayer 
were consumed by the flames, but the vacant ground w;is immediately 
occupied by the foundations of a new mosch. The injured Magi appeal¬ 
ed to the sovereign of Chorasan; he promised justice and relief; when, 
behold ! four thousand citizens of Herat, of a grave character and ma¬ 
ture age, unanimously swore that the idolatrous fane had never existed; 
the inquisition was silenced, and their conscience was satisfied, says the 
historian Mirchond,(l) with this holy and meritorious perjury.(2) But 
the greatest part ot the temples of Persia were ruined by the insensible 
and general desertion of their votaries. It was insensible, since it is 
not accompanied with any memorial of time or place, of persecution or 
resistance. It was general, since the whole realm, from Shiraz to Sa- 
marcand, imbibed the faith of the Koran ; and the preservation of the 
native tongue reveals the descent of the Mahometans of Persia.(3) In 
the mountains and deserts, an obstinate race of unbelievers adhered to 
the superstition of their fathers; and a faint tradition of the Magian 
theology is kept alive in the province of Kii man, along the hanks of the 
Indus, among the exiles of Surat, and in the colony which, in the last 
century, was planted by Shaw Abbas at the gates of Ispahan. The 
chief pontiff has retired to mount Elhourz, eighteen leagues from the 
city of Yezd: the perpetual fire (if it continue to burn) is inaccessible 
to the profane ; but his residence is the school, the oracle, and the pil¬ 
grimage, of the Ghebers, whose bard and uniform features attest the 
unmingled purity of their blood. Under the jurisdiction of their gldeis, 
eighty thousand families maintain an innocent and industrious life; 
their subsistence is derived from some curious manufactures and me¬ 
chanic trades; and they cultivate the eaith with the fervour of a leii- 
gious duty. Their ignorance withstood the despotism of Shaw Ahb.is, 
who demanded with threats and tortures the prophetic hooks of Zoro¬ 
aster ; and this obscure remnant of the Magians is spared by the mo¬ 
deration or contempt of their present sovereigns^ 4) 

The northern coast of Africa is the only land in which the light of 
the gospel, after a long and perfect establishment, has been totally ex¬ 
tinguished. The arts, which had been taught by Carthage ami Rome, 
were involved in a cloud of ignorance; the doctrine of Cyprian and Au¬ 
gustin was no longer studied. Five hundred episcopal churches were 
overturned by the hostile fury of the Dunatists, the Vandals, and the 
Moors. The zeal and numbers of the clergy declined ; and the people, 
without discipline or knowledge, or hope, submissively sunk under the 


ft) Mirchond (Mohammed Fmir Khoondati Shah,) a native of Herat, composed in the 
lYisiaa language a general histoiy of the eas>t, fiom the creation 10 the year of the lleglru 
ITS (1. I). H71 ) In the year 'KM, (4 f). 1498 ) the hmori.ul obtained the < ommaiid of a 
primely library, and ins applauded woik, m seven or twelve parts, was abbreviated in three 
volumes by hit son Khomlemtr, 4 H 927. A. D. 1530. Hie two waters, most accmate'y 
distinguished by Petit de la Croix, (Hist de Geughizcan, p 557. 53d 514 5-15 ) are loosely 
confounded by d’Hirbe ot (p 558. 410 994, 995 ) but his nnnieioiis extinct*. under the im¬ 
proper name of Kliondeinir, In-long to the father lather than the son The liistuiian of 
(»t nglnzcaii refers ion Ms of Mirchond, which he received from the hands of his friend 
d'Herhelot himself A curious flagmen t (the lalicran and boffarian ItMiastus) has been 
lalelv puhli-hcd hi Persic and I aim , (Vienna:, 1“H2, m iptnrto, cum notls Bernard de JemsUi) 
ami the editor allows us to hope lor a continuation of Mirelmnd. 

(2) tjtto lestimonlo bom se qmdpiam pr.csllusse opinabautur- Yet Mirchond must have 
condemned! their zeal, since lie npprtncd the legal toleration of the Magi, cui (the (ire temph ) 
perarto singulis minis < ensn, lit sacia Mohammed is lege can turn, ah omnibus molest i is ac 
onerilnis libeio esse licuit. 

(3) I he last Magian ot name and power apptars to be Mardavige the Pillcmite who, m the 

beginning of the tenth century, reigned hi the northern provinces of Persia, m ar the Caspian 
•ea. (I)' llerhetot, Pitiliol Orient p 555 ) Hut Ins soldiers and successors, the fi»un_tes, 
either professed or emhiaced the Mahometan faith, and under then dvm.stj (4 U 93.3— 
1020 ) 1 should plate the fall of the religion of Zoroaster. 

(4) The present slate of the t.hehers in Persia is taken from an John < l.aidiu, hot indeed 
file most learned, but the must judicious and inquisitive, of our modern u a viiit is (Voyages 
in Per«e, tom it. p 10*) 179—1«7 in quarto ) His breilnen, Pietio <lc ia \alle, • maims 
Ilieveiiot, laveinirr, &c. whom I have fiuitiessl) searched bad neithei eyes nor attention 
for this interesting people. 
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yoke of the Arabian prophet. Within fifty years after the expulsion of 
the Greeks, a lieutenant of Africa informed the caliph that the tribute 
of the infidels was abolished by their conversion,(l) and, though he 
sought to disguise his fraud and rebellion, his specious pretence was 
drawn from the rapid and extensive progress of tne Mahometan faith. 
In the next age, an extraordinary mission of five bishops was detached 
from Alexandria to Cairoan. They were ordained by the Jacobite pa¬ 
triarch to cherish and revive the dying embers of Christianity :(2) but 
the interposition of a foreign prelate, a stranger to the Latins, an 
enemy to the Catholics, supposes the decay and dissolution of the Af¬ 
rican hierarchy. It was no longer the time when the successor of St. 
Cyprian, at the head of a numerous synod, could maintain an equal 
contest with the ambition of the Roman pontiff. In the eleventh cen¬ 
tury, the unfortunate priest who was seated on the ruins of Carthage, 
implored the arms and the protection of the Vatican; and he bitterly 
complains that his naked body had been scourged by the Saracens, and 
that his authority was disputed by the four suffragans, the tottering 
pillars of his throne. Two epistles of Gregory VI1.(3) are destined to 
soothe the distress of the Catholics and the pride of a Moorish prince. 
The pope assures the sultan that they both worship the same God, and 
may hope to meet in the bosom of Abraham: but the complaint, that 
three bishops could no longer he found to consecrate a brother, an¬ 
nounces the speedy and inevitable ruin of the episcopal order. The 
Christians of Africa and Spain had long since submitted to the practice 
of circumcision and the legal abstinence from wine and pork ; .and the 
name of Mazarabes(l) (adoptive Arabs' 1 * 3 4 5 * * 8 was applied to their civil or re¬ 
ligious conformity.(5) About the middle of tne twelfth century, the 
worship of Christ and the succession of pastors were abolished along 
the coast of Barbary, and in the kingdoms of Cordova and Seville, of 
Valentia and Grenada.(b) The throne of the Almohades, or Unita¬ 
rians, was founded on the blindest fanaticism, and their extraordinary 
rigour might be provoked or justified by the recent victories and in¬ 
tolerant zeal of tne princes of Sicily and Castille, of Arragon and Por¬ 
tugal. The faith of the Mozarabes was occasionally revived by the 
papal missionaries ; and, on the landing of Charles V. some families of 
Latin Christians were encouraged to rear their heads at Tunis and Al¬ 
giers. But the seed of the gospel was quickly eradicated, and the long 


(1) Tbe letter of Abdonlrnhman, governed or tyrant of Africa, to the caliph Abnul Abbas, 
the first of tbe Abbassides, is dated A. H. 132. (Cardonne, Hist de 1’Afnqiie ct de I’hspagiie, 
tom l. p ira.) 

(-') Bibliotheque Orientals, p, GG. Kenaudot, Hist. Patriarch. Alex. p. 287, 288. 

(3) Among tbe Fpistlesof the Popes, see Leo IX. epist 3. Gregor VII !i*» epist 22, 23. 
lib. in epist. 19—21. and the criticisms of Pagl, (tom. tv. A D. 1035. no. 13 > who li vrsti- 
gates the name and family of tbe Moorish prince with whom the proudest <>l the K mi.u 
pontiffs so politely corresponds. 

(4) Mozarabes, or Mottaralies, adscititu, a* it is interpreted in Latin. (Pocork, Spi. men 
Hist. Arabum. p 39, 10. Itihhot. Aiabico-Hispana, tom. li p. 18.) the Mozaralnc liturgy, 
the ancient ritual of the church of toledo, has been attacked by tbe popes and exposeu to 
the doubtful trials of the sword and of fire. (Marian. Hist Hispan. tom. I lib. ix c 18. p 
378.) It was, or rather It is, in the Latin tongue yet ill the eleventh ceutuiy it was found 
necessary (A A5 c. 1087. A li. 1039 ) to transcribe an Arabic veision of the canons ol the 
councils of Spain, (V.thiiot. Arab. Hist, tom I. p. 517 ) for tbe use of the bishops and clergy 
in the Moorish kingdoms 

(5) About tbe middle of tbe tenth century, the clergy of Cordova was lepioached with this 

criminal compliance, by the intrepid envoy of tbe emperor Otho 1 (Vit. Johan. Gorz, in Secul. 

Benedict. V. no. 115. npud Plenty , Hist. Eccles. tom xii. p. 91.) 

( 8 ) Pagi, < ritlca, tom. lv. A. D. 1149. no. 8 , 9 . He justly observes, that when Seville, &c. 
were retaken by Ferdinand of Castille, no Christians, except captives, were found m the 
place ; and that the Mozarabic churches of Africa and Spain, described by Janies k Vitnacn, 
A. l>. 1218, CHist. Hieroiol. c. 80. p. 1093. in Ueat. Del per Francos) are copied from some 
older book. I shall add, that the date of the Hegira 677, (A. D. 1278 ) must apply to tlie copy, 
not to the composition, of a treatise of jurisprudence, which states the civil rights of the 
Christians of Cordova, (Bibliot. Arab. Hist. torn, i p. 471.) and that the Jews were tbe only 
dissenters whom Abol Waled, king of Grenada, (A. D. 1313 ) could either discountenance or 
tolerate, (tom. il. p. 288.) 
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province from Tripoli to the Atlantic has lost all memory of the lan¬ 
guage and religion of Rome (1) 

After the revolution of eleven centuries, the Jews and Christians of 
the Turkish empire enjoy the liberty of conscience which was granted 
by the Arabian caliphs. During the first age of the conquest, they 
suspected the loyalty of the Catholics, whose name of Melchites betrayed 
their secret attachment to the Greek emperor, while the Nectorums and 
Jacobites, his inveterate enemies, approved themselves the sincere and 
voluntary friends of the Mahometan government.^) Yet this par¬ 
tial jealousy was healed by time and submission; the churches of Egypt 
were shared with the Catholics,(3) and all the oriental sects were in¬ 
cluded in the common benefits of toleration. The rank, the immunities, 
the domestic jurisdiction, of the patriarchs, the bishops and the clergy, 
were protected by the civil magistrate: the learning of individuals re¬ 
commended them to the employments of secretaries and physicians ; 
they were enriched by the lucrative collection of the revenue; and their 
merit was sometimes raised to the command of cities and provinces. A 
caliph of the house of Abbas was heard to declare, that the Christians 
were most worthy of trust in the administration of Persia. " The Mos- 
“ lems (said he) will abuse their present fortune ; the Magians regret 
“ their fallen greatness; and the Jews are impatient for their approach* 
“ ing(t) deliverance.” But the slaves of despotism are exposed to the 
alternatives of favour and disgrace. The captive churches of the east 
have been afflicted in every age by the avarice or bigotry of their ru¬ 
lers : and the ordinary and legal restraints must be offensn e to the pride 
or the zeal of the Christians.(.5) About two hundred years after Ma¬ 
homet, they were separated from their fellow-subjects by a turban or 
girdle of a less honourable colour; in,toad of hoiscs or mules, they 
were condemned to ride on asses, in the attitude of women. Their pub¬ 
lic and private buildings were measured by a diminutive standard ; in 
the streets of the baths it is their duty to give way or how down before 
the meanest of the people; and their testimony is rejected if it may 
tend to the prejudice of a true believer. The pomp of processions, the 
sound of bells or of psalmody, is interdicted in their worship: a decent 
reverence for the national faith, is imposed on their sermons and con¬ 
versations; and the sacrilegious attempt to enter a mosch, or to seduco 
a Mussulman, will not be suffered to escape with impunity. In a time, 
however, of tranquillity and justice, the Christians have never been 
compelled to renounce the Gospel or to embrace the Koran : hut the 
punishment of death is inflicted upon the apostates who have professed 
and deserted the law of Mahomet. The martyrs, of Cordova provoked 
the sentence of the cadlii, by the public confession of their inconstancy, 
or their passionate invectives against the person and religion of the 
prophet.(6) 


(1) Renaudot, Hist. Patriarch Alex. p. 2ftS. I.eo Afncamis would have flattered his Ro¬ 
man masters, could lie have discovered any latent lelitsof the Christianity of Afnca. 

(2) Ahsit (said the Catholic to the vizier ot Ihisd.id ) lit pin I >co habeas Nestonanos, quorum 
pi.eler Aratiax niillus alius rex est, et tJr.etos ijiiomin rtges amovendo Arahihus In llo non 
(iesiHtiint, Ac See lit the collections of Assail,mini-, (Rihliot Orient, tom iv. p. ‘>1 -101.) 
the slate of the Xcstorlaux under the caliphs That of the Jaiohccs is mote concisely ex¬ 
posed in the Pieliniiiiarj Dissertation of the second volume of Atxemanmis. 

(">) Fiitvch. Anna), tom u 5,xl. 387, 388 Uenandot, llist. Patri.’irh. Alex p. 205 , 20h 
257- 33 1 a taint of the Uoiiothelue heresy miylit tender the flrst ot these Greet pan iarclis 
less lojal to the emperors and less obnoxious t» the Aiahs. 

(4) Motadhed, who reigned Irom A. I>. 802 to 902. I he Marians still held their name and 
lank among; the leligious of the empire (Asseniaiitn, bihliot. Orient, tom iv p. 97 ) 

(5) lleland explains the gcnpial lestramts ot the Mahometan polity and jumprudenre. 
fflisscrtat tom in p 16-20) Hie oppicssive edicts ol the caliph Motawakkel, (A. fl 
H47—861 ) which aie still m force, are noticed hv hiitychius (Annal tom ii p 418 ) and 
d’llerbelot (llililiot Orient p. 61n ) A persci ulioii ot the caliph ’ 'inai 11. is related, and 
most puhablv indgiiilled, by the Gieek Hieoplunes (< In on. p 334) 

(6) 'Ihe martyrs of tnidova (A. tl 850, &c ) aie commeiiioiatcd and justified by St. 
Eulogiux, who at length fell a viitim lumxelt A synod, convened by the caliph, ambiguously 
censured their rashness. Ihe moderate 1 lenry cannot icconule llicir conduct with the dij- 
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At the end of the fir»t century of the Hegira, the caliphs were the 
most potent and absolute monarchs of the globe. Their prerogative 
was not circumscribed, either in right or in fact, by the power of the 
nobles, the freedom of the commons, the privileges of the church, the 
votes of a senate, or the memory of n free constitution. The authority 
of the companions of Mahomet expired with their lives; and the chiefs 
or emirs of the Arabian tribes left behind, in the desert, the spirit of 
equality and independence. The regal and sacerdotal characters were 
united in the successors of Mahomet ; and if the Koran was the rule 
of their actions, they were the supreme judges and interpreters of that 
divine book. They reigned by the right of conquest over the nations of 
the east, to whom the name of liberty was unknown, and who were accus¬ 
tomed to applaud in their tyrants the acts of violence and severity that 
were exercised at their own expense. Under the last of the Ommia- 
des, the Arabian empire extended two hundred days’ journey from east 
to west, from the confines of Tartary and India to the shores of the At¬ 
lantic ocean. And if we retrench the sleeve of the robe, as it is styled 
by their writers, the long and narrow province of Africa, the solid and 
compact dominion from Fargana to Aden, from Tarsus to Surat, will 
spread on every sidi to the measure of four or five months of the march 
of a caravan.(l) We should vainly seek the indissoluble union and easy 
obedience that pervaded the government of Augustus and the Antonines: 
but the progress of the Mahometan religion diffused over this ample 
space a general resemblance of manners and opinions. The language 
and laws of the Koran were studied with equal devotion at Samarcand 
and Seville: the Moor and the Indian embraced as countrymen and 
brothers in the pilgrimage of Mecca ; and the Arabian language was 
adopted as the popular idiom in all the provinces to the westward of the 
Tigris.(2) 


CHAP. LII 

The two sieges of Constantinople by the Arabs—Their invasion of France, 
and defeat by Charles Martel .— Civil war of the Ommiades and Abas- 
sules.—Learning of the Arabs.—Luxury of the cahphs.—Naval en¬ 
terprises on Crete, Sicily, and Rome.—Decay and division of the 
empire of the caliphs.—Defeats and victories of the Greek emperors. 

When the Arabs first issued from the desert, they must have been sur¬ 
prised at the ease and rapidity of their own success. But when they 
advanced in the career or victory to the banks of the Indus and the 
summit of the Pyrenees ; when they had repeatedly tried the edge of 
their scimitars and the energy of their faith, they might he equally as¬ 
tonished that any nation could resist their invincible arms, that any 
boundary should confine the dominion of the successors of the prophet. 
The confidence of soldiers and fanatics may indeed he excused, siii<‘o 
the calm historian of the present hour, who strives to follow' the rapid 
course of the Saracens, must study to explain by what means the church 
and state were saved from this impending, and, as it should seem, from 
this inevitable danger. The deserts of Scythia and Sarniatia might be 

cipliue of antiquity, tontefms I’aiitorite de PRglise, &c. (Flenry, Hist i-ccles tom. x p. 415 
—593. particulaily p 451. 508, 509 ) Their authentic act* throw a strong though a transient 
light on the Spanish church in the n>nth century. 

(1) See the article h\laniuth (as we say Christendom) in the Rihlinthcquc Orientate, (p. 
325.) This chart of the MdhomeLili world is suited hy the aiithoi, libit Altvjrdi, to the year 
of the Hegira 3h5. (A, I) 995 ) Since that time the lo* ,ea in Spam hate been overbalanced 
by the conquest hi India, 1 artary, and the Euiopeau Turkey 

(2) The Arabic of the Koran is taught as a dead language in the college of Mecca. By 
the Danish traveller, tins ancient idiom is compared to the Latin , the vulgar tongue of 
Hejet and Yemen to the Italian, and the Arabian dialects of Syria, Egypt, Africa, Ac, to 
tire Provencal, Spanish, and Portuguese. (Niebuhr, Description de I* Arable, p. 74, tie.) 
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guarded by their extent, their climate, their poverty, and the courage of 
the northern shepherds; China was remote and inaccessible ; but the 
greate?t part of the temperate zone was subject to the Mahometan 
connuerore, the Greeks were exhausted by the calamities of war and 
the loss of their fairest provinces, and the Barbarians of Europe might 
justly tremble at the precipitate fall of the Gothic monarchy. In this 
inquiry I shall unfold the events that rescued our ancestors of Britain, 
and our neighbours of Gaul, from the civil and religious yoke of the 
Koran ; that protected the majesty of Rome, and delayed the servitude 
of Constantinople ; that invigorated the defence of the Christians, and 
scattered among their enemies the 6eeds of division and decay. 

Forty-six years after the flight of Mahomet from Mecca, his disci* 1 2 3 
plea appeared in arms under the walls of Constantinople. (1) They were 
animated by a genuine or fictitious saying of the prophet, that, to the 
first army which besieged the city of the Ca;sars, their sins were for¬ 
given : the long series of the Roman triumphs would be meritoriously 
transferred to the conquerors of new Rome; and the wealth of nations 
was deposited in this well-chosen seat of royalty and commerce. No 
sooner had the caliph Moawiyah suppressed his rivals and established 
his throne, than he aspired to expiate the guilt of civil blood, by the 
success and glory of his holy expedition ;(2) his preparations by sea 
and land were adequate to the importance of the object; his standard 
was intrusted to Sophian, a veteran warrior, but the troops were en¬ 
couraged by the example and presence of Yezid, the son and presump¬ 
tive heir of the commander of the faithful. The Greeks had little to 
hope, nor had their enemies any reasons to fear, from the courage and 
vigilance of the reigning emperor, who disgraced the name of Constan¬ 
tine, and imitated only the inglorious years of his grandfather Hera- 
clius. Without delay or opposition, the naval forces of the Saracens 
passed through the unguarded channel of the Hellespont, which even 
now, under the feeble and disorderly government of the Turks, is main¬ 
tained as the natural bulwark of the capital.(3) The Arabian fleet 
cast anchor, and the troops were disembarked near the palace of Heb- 
domon, seven miles from the city. During many days, from the dawn 
of light to the evening, the line of assault was extended from the golden 
gate to the eastern promontory, and the foremost warriors were im¬ 
pelled by the weight and effort of the succeeding columns. But the 
besiegers hail formed .in insufficient estimate of the strength and re¬ 
sources of Constantinople. The solid and lofty walls were guarded by 
numbers and discipline: the spirit of the Romans was rekindled by the 
last danger of their religion and empire: the fugitives from the con¬ 
quered provinces more successfully renewed the defence of Damascus 
and Alexandria , and the Saracens were dismayed by the strange and 
prodigious effects of artificial tire. This firm and effectual resistance 
diverted their aims to the more easy attempts of plundering the Euro¬ 
pean and Asiatic coasts of the Propontis ; and, after keeping the sea 

(1) Tbcophanes places tin* lewn years of the siege of Constantinople m the year of our 
Christian era 873 (or the llexamlnan ob5 sept l ), .uni tin* pi .tr.ro! tne .Saracens, jour years 
afterward, a glaring inconsistency ' v, hit It Pet, onus Oiiar, and I'agi (i rtttca, tom iv. p 63» 

have struggled to icmuve Of the iralnans, tin' Hegna 52 ( t n R72, January 8)1$ as* 
signed by Flmniin, the yeai 18 (A D 668, IV!) 20 j by Abulfetia, whose testimony 1 esteem 
the most convenient and u editable 

(2) For this first siege nr Constantinople, see Nicephoros (lireviar. p 21, 22 ) Iheophanes 
(Chronograph, p. 291.), Itdremis (i oinpend p 157 ), Zonoras (Hist tom n lib. 11 p 89 ), 
FJinaciri (Hist. .Saracen, p 5o, 57) limited.! (Anna! Moslem, p 127, 12S vet* Ileiske), 
d’Herbeiot (Bibllot, Client. Constantmah), Otklcy’s History ot the Saiacens, vo). u p. 127. 
128 

(3) The state and defence of the Dardanelles is exposed in the Meinmies of the Baron de Tott, 
(tom. in. p 39-97 ) who was sent to foitify them against the Ku»gion> Fi«m a principal 

actor, i should have expected mote accurate details, but be ..is to mile fm the amusement, 

rather than the tuxtiuclicm, of his reader. Perhaps, on the appioach of the ettemv. the nu— 
ulster of Conitanlme was ncnipud, like that of Mustapha, in finding two Cauary Imds, who 
should ling precisely the same note. 
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from the month of April to that of September, on the approach of win¬ 
ter they retreated fourscore miles from the capital, to the isle of Cyzicus, 
in which they had established their magazine of spoil and provisions. 
So patient was their perseverance, or so languid were their operations, 
that they repeated, in the six following summers, the same attack and 
retreat, with a gradual abatement of hope and vigour, till the mis¬ 
chances of shipwreck and disease, of the sword and of fire, compelled 
them to relinquish the fruitless enterprise. They might bewail the loss, 
or commemorate the martyrdom, of thirty thousand Moslems, who fell 
in the siege of Constantinople; and the solemn funeral of Abu Ayub, 
or Job, excited the curiosity of the Christians themselves. That vene¬ 
rable Arab, one of the last of the companions of Mahomet, was num¬ 
bered among the ansars, or auxiliaries, of Medina, who sheltered the 
head of the flying prophet. In his youth he fought, at B°der and 
Oliud, under the holy standard : in his mature age he was the friend 
and follower of AH ; and the last remnant of his strength and life was 
consumed in a distant and dangerous war against the enemies of the 
Koran. Ills memory was revered; but the place of his burial was 
neglected and unknown, during a period of seven hundred and eighty 
years, till the conquest of Constantinople by Mahomet the Second. A 
seasonable vision (for such are the manufacture of every religion) re¬ 
vealed the holy spot at the foot of the walls and the bottom of the har¬ 
bour ; and the mosche of Ayub has been deservedly chosen for the 
simple and martial inauguration of the Turkish sultans.(l) 

The event of the siege revived, both in the east and west, the repu¬ 
tation of the Roman arms, and cast a m .mentary shade over the glories 
of the Saracens. The Greek ambassador was favourably received at 
Damascus, in a general council of the emirs or koreish; a peace, or 
truce, of thirty years, was ratified between the two empires; and the 
stipulation of an annual tribute, fifty horses of a noble breed, fifty 
slaves, and three thousand pieces of gold, degraded the majesty of the 
commander ot the faithful.(2) The aged caliph was desirous of pos¬ 
sessing his dominions, and ending his days in tranquillity and repose ; 
while the Moors and Indians trembled at his name, his palace and city 
of Damascus was insulted by the Mardaites, or Maronites, of mount 
Libanus, the firmest barrier of the empire, till they were disarmed and 
transplanted by the suspicious policy of the Greeks. (3) After the re¬ 
volt of Arabia and Persia, the house of Ommiyah (4) was reduced to 
the kingdoms of Syria and Egypt; their distress and fear enforced their 
compliance with the pressing demands of the Christians ; and the tri¬ 
bute was increased to a slave, a horse, and a thousand pieces of gold, 
for each of the three hundred and sixty-five days of the solar-year. 
Rut as soon as the empiie was again united by the arms and policy of 
AbdaJmalok, lie disclaimed a badge of servitude not less injurious to his 
conscience than to hispnde; he discontinued the payment of thi. tri¬ 
bute; and the resentment of the Greeks was disabled from action by 
the mad tyranny of the second Justinian, the just rebellion of lus sub- 

(1) Itemetrius Caiueum's Hist of the (Hitman (•nipire, 10.5, 10C lUcaui s State of the 
Ottoman bmpne, p 10, u Vmincs tie Tlievt not, part 1. p 1H9 I lie « uiistians, who sup¬ 
pose that the m.ntyr Aim Ayub is vulgarly confounded with the patriarch Job, betray their 
own ignoiante rather than that of the links. 

(2) I heophanrs, though a Greek, deserves credit for these tributes fChrnnogiaph. p. 295. 
296 300, 301 ) which aie confined, with some variation, by the Arahlt Histniy of Abulplmra- 
gws (IJynast p. 129. vers' I’ocock.). 

(5) the censure of Iheopbaues » just and pointed, ti/» Pw/uamne f.ivnoruav a*pu-rtj- 

I'tacrtK . . • iravttiva Kana irtirapOev Puifiai'iu I'rrro ruiv Afuifiwv ft tX/ 1 tod viiv. (I hro- 

nograpb p 302,303 ), 1 lie series of these events may he traced in the Annals of Iheopbaues, 
ami in the Abridgment of the Patriarch Nieepbnriis, p. 23—21 

(4) These domestic revolution* are related in a clear and natural style, in the second volume 
of Och ley’s Histniy of the Saracens, p 333—370. Besides our punted sutliois, he dtaws Ins 
materials from the Arabic MSS. ot Oxford, which lie would have more deeply searched, had 
be been routined to the Bodleian library instead of the city /ail j a fate how unworthy of the 
man and of lus country I 
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jects, and the frequent change of his antagonists and successors. Till 
the reign of Ahdalmalek, the Saracens had been content with the free 
possession of the Persian and Roman treasures, in the coin of Chosroes 
and C'tesar. By the command of that caliph, a national mint was esta¬ 
blished, both of silver and gold, and the inscription of the dinar, though 
it might be censured by some timorous casuists, proclaimed the unity 
of the God of Mahomet.(l) Under the reign of the caliph Waled, the 
Greek language and characters were excluded from the accounts of the 
public revenue.(2) If this change was productive of the invention or 
familiar use of our present numerals, the Arabic or Indian ciphers, as 
they are commonly styled, a regulation of office has promoted the most 
important discoveries of arithmetic, algebra, and the mathematical 
sciences.(3) 

Whilst the caliph Waled sat idle on the throne of Damascus, while 
Ins lieutenants achieved the conquest of Transoxiana and Spain, a 
third army of Saracens overspread the provinces of Asia Minor, and 
approached the borders of the Byzantine capital. But the attempt and 
disgrace of the second siege, was reserved for his brother Soli man, 
whose ambition appears to have been quickened by a more active anil 
martial spirit. In the revolutions of the Greek empire, after the ty¬ 
rant Justinian had been punished and avenged, an humble secretary, 
Anastasius or Artemius, was promoted by chance or merit to the vacant 
purple. He was alarmed by the sound of war; and his ambassador re¬ 
turned from Damascus with the tremendous news, that the Saracens 
were preparing an armament by sea and land, such as would transcend 
the experience of the past, or the belief of the present age. The pre¬ 
cautions of Anastasius were not unworthy of his station, or of the im¬ 
pending danger. He issued a peremptory mandate, that all persons 
who were not provided with the means of subsistence for a three years’ 
siege, should evacuate the city ; the public granaries and arsenals Here 
abundantly replenished; the walls were restored and strengthened; 
and the engines for casting stones, or darts, or fire, were stationed 
along the ramparts, or in the brigantines of war, of which an ad¬ 
ditional number was hastily constructed. To prevent, is safer, as well 
as more honourable, than to repel an attack; and a design was 
meditated, above the usual spirit of the Greeks, of burning the naval 
stores of the enemy, the cypress timber that had been hewn in mount 
Lihanus, and was piled along the sea-shore of Phoenicia, for the 
service of the Egyptian fleet. This generous enterprise was defeated 
by the cowardice or treachery of the troops, who, in the new language 
of the empire, were styled of the obteqman theme.( 4) They murdered 
their chief, desei ted their standard in the isle of Rhodes, dispersed them- 

(1) Hltnaciii, «ho dates the first coinage A. II, 76. A, D. 695, five or six yeti* later than 
tl. ■ ‘.leek historian*, has conipaict! the weight ot the host or common gold diuai, to the 
di.,< I am 01 ilirhem of fcgypt, (p. 77 ) which may be equal to two pennies (fort) eight grams) 
of onr Troy weight, (Uoopn's Inquiry into Ancient Measures p. 24 -36 ) and equivalent to 
eight shillings ol our slei ling money. I ion) the same fc.linat.in and the Arabian physicians, 
some dinars, as high as two dirhems, as low as half a .Inhem, may he deduced, 'ihe piece 
ot silver was the dnhoin, both m value and weight, h d an old, though fair rom, strnik at 
Wasel, A. H. 88, and pieserved in the Itodleian libiaiy, wants tour grams ol the Cairo stand- 
aid. ( Sic Hit-Modern I'mv History, tom. i p 548. ■ t the fcrench translation.) 

(2) Koc CkwXuvc f(>a<pt<r0M tXXt/iitart Tom XlijioCinv' this XuyoOiotwv KiafiKtn, u\\‘ Apaftioir 

avra sr<*prt(ri/ ( n<wi'<<r()ct< t«»v 'h j/i/'t.'i’, cttciAij Tif iKecvwv yAufirirr/ /aot/cA*, tj ivu- 

A(«, ,/ rpiixXn, ,j nxTiu q/u«ru i; rpia yi aupiaont. Thenphaii. Chronograph, p. 314. I his defect, 
it it really existed, must have stininlated the ingenuity of the Aiabs to invent nr hoi row 

(3) Ac fording to a new, though prnhahle notion, inaiitlamed by M de Villoiaon, (Anec- 
dota Cr.ec,i, tom n p 152-157.) onr ciphers arc not of Indian or Arabic nivuitioii. They 
weie used by the l.teek and I atm arithmeticians long before the age of Boethius. After the 
extinction ot setenre in the west, they were adopted by the Arabic versions from the original 
MSS. and rWniid to the Latins about the eleventh eeuturj. 

(4) In the division of the I heme*, or provinces described hv Constantine Porphyrogcmtus 
de Iheinaubuv (lib i p '), 10 ) the ohseyiniim, a Latin appellation ol the aimy and palate, 
was the fourth ill the public order. Nice was the metropolis, anil its jurisdiction extended 
from tile Hellespont over the adjacent paits ot Biihjrnia and Phrygia. (bee the two maps 
prefixed by Dehsle to the Itnpeiiiiut Uiieiilile of Band tut.) 
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selves over the adjacent continent, and deserved pardon or reward by 
investing with the purple a simple officer of the revenue. The name of 
Theodosius might recommend him to the senate and people; but, 
after some months, he sunk into a cloister, and resigned, to the firmer 
hand of Leo, the Isaurian, the urgent defence of tne capital and em¬ 
pire. The most formidable of the Saracens, Moslemah, tne brother of 
the caliph, was advancing at the head of one hundred and twenty thou¬ 
sand Arabs and Persians, the greater part mounted on horses or camels ; 
ami the successful sieges of Tyana, Amorium, and Pergamus, were of 
sufficient duration to exercise their t.kill, and to elevate their hopes. 
At the well-known passage of Abydus, on the Hellespont, the Maho¬ 
metan arms were transported, for the first time, from Asia to Europe. 
From thence, wheeling round the Thracian cities of the Propontis, 
Moslemah invested Constantinople on the land side, surrounded his 
camp with a ditch and rampart, prepared and planted his engines of 
assault, and declared, by words and actions, a patient resolution of ex¬ 
pecting the return of seed-time and harvest, should the obstinacy of 
the besieged jirove equal to his own. The Greeks would gladly have 
ransomed their religion and empire, by a fine or assessment of a piece 
of gold on the head of each inhabitant of the city: but the liberal 
offer was rejected with disdain, and the presumption of Moslemah was 
exalted by the speedy approach and invincible force of the navies of 
Egypt and Syria. They are said to have amounted to eighteen hundred 
ships : the number betrays their inconsiderable size ; and of the twenty 
stout and capacious vessels, whose magnitude impeded their progress, 
each was manned with no more than or e hundred heavy armed soldiers. 
This huge armada proceeded on a smooth sea and with a gentle gale, to¬ 
wards the mouth of the Bosphorus; the surface of the strait was oversha¬ 
dowed, in the language of the Greeks, with a moving forest, and the 
same fatal night had been fixed by the Saracen chief for a general assault 
by sea and land. To allure the confidence of the enemy, the emperor had 
thrown aside the chain that usually guarded the entrance of the har¬ 
bour ; but while they hesitated whether they should seize the oppor¬ 
tunity, or apprehend the snare, the ministers of destruction were at 
hand. The fireships of the Greeks were launched against them; the 
Arabs, their arms, and vessels, were involved in the same flames; the 
disorderly fugitives were dashed against each other, or overwhelmed 
in the waves ; and I no longer find a vestige of the fleet, that had 
threatened to extirpate the Homan name. A still more fatal and irre¬ 
parable loss was that of the caliph Soliman, who died of an indigestion(l) 
in his camp near Kinnisrin, or Chalcis, in Syria, as he was preparing to 
lead against Constantinople the remaining forces of the east. The 
brother of Moslemah was succeeded by a kinsman and an enemy ; and 
the throne of an active and able prince was degraded by the useless 
and pernicious virtues of a bigot. While he started and satislu l the 
scruples of a blind conscience, the siege was continued through the 
winter by the neglect rather than by the resolution of the caliph Omar.(2) 
The winter proved uncommonly rigorous: above a hundred days tne 
ground was cohered with deep snow, and the natives of the sultry 
climes of Egypt and Arabia lay torpid and almost lifeless in their fro¬ 
zen camp. They revived on the return of spring; a second effort had 

(1) The caliph bad emptied two basket* of eggs and of figs, which he swallowed alternately, 
and the repast was com luded with marrow and sugar. In one of Ins pilgrimages to Mecca, 
Soliman ate, at a single meal, seventy pomegranates, a kid, six fowls, ami a huge quantity of 
the grapes of rajef. if the bill of lare be correct, we must admire the appetite rather thau 
the luxury of the sovereign of Asia. (Abulfeda, Anna]. Moslem, p 126.) 

(2) )»ee the article of Omar Beu Abtlala ztz, ill the liihliolhequo Onentale, (p. fSO- 690) 
prseferens, says Kliiiaciti, (p 01 ) rellgiuiiein suam rebus suls tiiundariii He was so desnous 
of being with God, that lie would not have anointed his ear (Ins own saying) to oliiain a per¬ 
fect cure of bis last malady. I he caliph had only one shirt, ami in an age of Iiimii) Ins an¬ 
nual expense was 110 moie than two drachms (Abulphaiagius, p 151) iiaud diu gavtsus eo 
princjpe fun orbis Moslem us. (AlmJlcda, p 127 ) 
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been made in their favour; and their distress was relieved by the ar¬ 
rival of two numerous fleets, laden with corn, and arms, arid soldiers ; 
the first from Alexandria, of four hundred transports and galleys; the 
second of the three hundred and sixty vessels from the ports of Af¬ 
rica. But the Greek fires were again kindled, and if the destruction 
wan less complete, it was owing to the experience which had taught the 
Moslems to remain at a safe distance, or to the perfidy of the Egyptian 
mariners, who deserted with their ships to the emperor of the Christians. 
The trade and navigation of the capital were restored; and the pro¬ 
duce of the fisheries supplied the wants, and even the luxury, of the 
inhabitants. But the calamities of famine and disease were soon felt by 
the troops of Moslemah, and as the former was miserably assuaged, so the 
latter was dreadfully propagated, by the pernicious nutriment which 
hunger compelled them to extract from the most unclean or unnatural 
food. The spirit of conquest, and even of enthusiasm, was extinct: 
the Saracens could no longer straggle beyond their lines, either sin¬ 
gle or in small parties, without exposing themselves to the merciless 
retaliation of the Thracian peasants. An army of Bulgarians was at¬ 
tracted from the Danube by the gifts and promises of Leo; and these 
savage auxiliaries made some atonement for the evils which they had in¬ 
flicted on the empire, by the defeat and slaughter of twenty-two thou¬ 
sand Asiatics. A report was dexterously scattered, that the Franks, 
the unknown nations of the Latin world, were arming by sea and land, 
in the defence of the Christian cause, and their formidable aid was ex¬ 
pected with far different sensations in the camp and city. At length, 
after a siege of thirteen months,(l) the hopeless Moslemah received 
from the caliph the welcome permission of retreat. The march of the 
Arabian cavalry over the Hellespont, and through the provinces of Asia, 
was executed without delay or molestation; but an army of their bre¬ 
thren had been cut in pieces on the side of Bithynia, and the remains 
of the fleet were so repeatedly damaged by tempest and fire, that 
only five galleys entered the port of Alexandria to relate the tale of 
their various and almost incredible disasters.(2) 

In the two sieges, the deliverance of Constantinople may be chiefly 
ascribed to the novelty, the terrors, and the real efficacy, of the Greek 
fire.(3) The important secret of compounding and directing this arti¬ 
ficial flame was imparted by Caliinicus, a native of Heliopolis in Syria, 
who deserted from the service of the caliph to that of the emperor.(4) 
The skill of a chemist and engineer was equivalent to the succour of 
fleets and armies ; and this discovery or improvement of the military 
art was fortunately reserved for the distressful period, when the dege¬ 
nerate Romans of the east were incapable of contending with the war¬ 
like enthusiasm and youthful vigour of the Saracens. The historian 
who piesumes to analyze this extraordinary composition, should suspect 
his own ignorance, and that of his Byzantine guides, so prone to the 
man ellous, so careless, and, in this instance, so jealous of the truth. 
From their obscure, and perhaps fallacious hints, it should seem that 


(1) Both Nirephorus and Theophanes agree, that the >ege of Constantinople was raised the 
fifteenth of August: (A 1). 7)8 ) hut as the former, our heat witness, affirms that it continued 
thirteen months, the latter must be mistaken m supposing that it began on the same day of 
the preceding year. 1 do not think that Vagi has remarked this inconsistency. 

(In the second siege of Constantinople, l have followed Nieephorns, (llrev. p. 53-36.) 
Thropltanes, (I hronograph p 324—331 ) tedrenus, (Coitipenrt. p 449—452 ) Zonaras, (tom 
il p 98—102) Hiriaciu, (Hist .Saracen p 88) Abulfeda, (Aunal. Moslem, p. 12b) and 
Abnlpliaragius Uynast p. 130 ) the most satisfactory of the Arabs. 

(3) Our sure and indefaugabie guide in the middle ages and Byzantine History, Cbailes 
du t resne tin t ange, lias tieaied hi several places of the Creek llie, and Ins rotted ions leave 
few gleanings behind See paiticulaily Glossal. Med. « Inflm t.r.d it.it p 1275 sub 
voce Hu,. t)n\,ur<Ttov li filossar Med. et. Inflm. I atinu.il fyait f>rtn n«. Obsei valtrow 
stir Villeharriutim, p 30), )06.- observations snr Joinulle, p. 71, 7* , 

(4) ’I heophanes styles him «px ^Tr X T " , *' (P )• Cedreims (p 437 ) brings this arit.t from 
(the rums oi) Heliopolis in Egypt; and chemistiy was indeed the peculiar science of the 
Egyptians. 
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the principal ingredient of the Greek fire was the naptha,{l") or liquid 
bitumen., a light, tenacious, and inflammable oil,(2) which springs from 
the earth, and catches fire as soon as it comes in contact with the air. 
The naptha was mingled, I know not by what methods or in what pro¬ 
portions, with sulphur and with the pitch that is extracted from ever¬ 
green firs.(3) From this mixture, which produces a thick smoke and a 
loud explosion, proceeded a fierce and obstinate flame, which not only 
rose in perpendicular ascent, but likewise burnt with equal vehemence 
in descent or lateral progress; instead of being extinguished, it was 
nourished and quickened, by the element of water ; and sand, urine, or 
vinegar, were tne only remedies that could damp the fury of this pow¬ 
erful agent, which was justly denominated by the Greeks the liquid 
or the mat itime fire. For the annoyance of the enemy, it was employed 
with equal effect, by sea and land, in battles or in sieges. It was either 
I»oured from the ramparts in large boilers, or launched in red-hot balls 
of stone and iron, or darted in arrows and javelins, twisted found with 
flax and tow, which had deeply imbibed the inflammable oil: sometimes 
it was deposited in fireships, the victims and instruments of a more am¬ 
ple revenge, and r ’as most commonly blown through long tubes of cop¬ 
per, which were planted on the prow of a galley, and fancifully shaped 
into the mouths of savage monsters, that seemed to vomit a stream of 
liquid and consuming fire. This important art was preserved at Con¬ 
stantinople, as the palladium of the state ; the galleys and at txllery 
might occasionally be lent to the allies of Home ; but the composition 
of the Greek fire was concealed with the most jealous scruple, and the 
terror of the enemies was increased a id prolonged by their ignorance 
and surprise. In the treatise of the administration of the empire, the 
royal author (4) suggests the answers and excuses that might best elude 
the indiscreet curiosity and importunate demands of the Barbarians. 
They should be told that the mystery of the Greek fire had been re¬ 
vealed by an angel to the first and greatest of the Constantines, with a 
sacred injunction, that this gift of heaven, this peculiar blessing of the 
Romans, should never be communicated to any foreign nation : that the 
prince and subject were alike bound to religious silence, under the tem¬ 
poral and spiritual penalties of treason and sacrilege; and that the im¬ 
pious attempt would provoke the sudden and supernatural vengeance 
of the God of the Christians. By these precautions, the secret was 
confined, above four hundred years, to the Romans of the east; and, 
at the end of the eleventh century, the Pisans, to whom every sea and 
every art were familiar, suffcied the effects, without understanding the 
composition of the Greek fire. It was at length either discovered or 
stolen by the Mahometans; and, in the holy wars of Syria and Egypt, 
they retorted an invention, contrived against themselves, on the heads 


(1) The naptha, the oieinn inoenduimtn of the history of Jerusalem (Gest. Dei per , uncos, 

p. 11(77 ), llie oriental touiunin ot Jatpes de Vitry (lib ill. c 81), is Introduced on slight 
evidence and strong probability. Cjiiu.iiiiiis (lib vi p 165 ) calls the Greek die irvp , 

and tin- naptha is known to abound between the Tigris and tbe Caspian sea Accordin'? to 
Winy (Hist. Natur i 109 ), it was subservient ,« the revenge of Medea, and m either etymo 
logy the eAuiov or Wrgetat (P'ocop de hell Gothic, lib tv. c. 11 ), may faitly signify 

this !t<imd bitumen. 

(2) On tbe different sons of oils and bitumens, see Hr. Watson’s (the present Dishop of 
LlandafTs) chemical hssays, vol. m essay 1 a classic book, the best adapted to infuse the 
taste and knowledge <>t cliemitti) The less perfect ideas of the nucients tnay be found in 
Strabo (Geograph, lib. xvi p. 1078 ) and Pliny (Hist. Natur 2 in., 109.1. Hmc (Naptha) 
niagna cugnatio est igifiuiii, tiaiisilitiiit<|iie protiniis in eam uudecutique visain. Of our tra 
vellers I am besL pleased with Otter (tom. 1. p 153 -158.). 

(3) Anna Comnena has paitly drawn aside the curtain. Airo tijc wewnjr, xu< uXXuiu tivuiv 
T uioITtaiv ivfptov (teiOu\wv triniay&i at iitKpuov ukuvittuv. Tovtu /act a flttov 'TpifSoptuov 
tfifiaWt'rni <ir auXicicour JCoXa/iuiv hcii eppvatiTtit irrtpa tov ircufoierov XafJpw Kat rmyo 

irvtviian (Aleviad lib xiii. p 583 1 Elsewhere (lib xi p.356) she mentions the property 
of burning, kuto to npant oiaTepa, l.eo, in ihe nineteenth chapter of hts Tactics 

(Opera Menrsu, torn vi. p. 851. edit. Lami, Floreut. 1715.), speaks of tbe uew invention of 
ir«p >xtra ,J(vuiTi|r Kai kottvov. These are genuine and Imperial testimonies. 

(1) Constantin. Porpliyrogetiit de Adnnmstrat. Imperii, e. xm. p 61. G5. 
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of the Christians. A knight, who despised the swords and lances of the 
Saracens, relates, with heartfelt sincerity, his own fears, and those of 
his companions, at the sight and sound of the mischievous engine that 
discharged a torrent of the Greek fire, the fen Gregeou, as it is styled 
by the more early of the French writers. It came flying through the 
air, says JoinviIle,(l) like a winged long tailed dragon, about the thick¬ 
ness or a hogshead, with the report of thunder, and the velocity of 
lightning; and the darkness of the night was dispelled by this deadly 
illumination. The use of the Greek, or, as it might now be called, the 
Saracen fire, was continued to the middle of the fourteenth century,(2) 
when the scientific, or casual compound of nitre, sulphur, and charcoal, 
effected a new revolution in the art of war, and the history of man¬ 
kind.^) 

Constantinople and the Greek fire might exclude the Arabs from the 
eastern entrance of Europe ; but in the west, on the side of the Pyre¬ 
nees, the provinces of Gaul were threatened and invaded by the con¬ 
querors of Spain.(i) The decline of the French monarchy invited the 
attack of these insatiate fanatics. The descendants of Clovis had lost 
the inheritance of his martial and ferocious spirit; and their misfortune 
or demerit has affixed the epithet of lazy to the last kings of the Me¬ 
rovingian race.(5) They ascended the throne without power, and sunk 
into the grave without a name. A country palace, in the neighbour¬ 
hood of Compiegue,(fi) was allotted for their residence or prison j but 
each year, in the month of March or May, they were conducted in a 
waggon drawn by oxen to the assembly of the Franks, to give audience 
to foreign ambassadors, and to ratify the acts of the mayor of thb pa¬ 
lace. That domestic officer was become the minister of the nation, and 
the master of the prince. A public employment was converted into the 
patrimony of a private family: the defer Pepin left a king of mature 
years under the guardianship of his own widow and her child ; and 
these feeble regents were forcibly dispossessed by the most active of his 
bastards. A government, half savage and half corrupt, w as almost dis- 

(1) tmtoire de Si Coins, p 33 Pan«, 1688. p 41 I’arn, tie rimpilinerie Bovale, 1761. 
The former of these editions is precious for the obsn vnlious of Ducaiige , the la.ter toi tin* 
pure and original text of Joiuville. We must have ret outse to that text to discovri, that the 
feu Uregeols was shot with a pile or javelin, from an engine that acted like a sling. 

(2) 1 he vanity, or envy, ot shaking the established pi open v of lame, has templed some 
moderns tocariy gunpowder above the fourteenth (see sir William temple, 1‘ulcus, &c ) amt 
the Creek fire above the seventh cenluiy (see the Saluste dn President ries Crosses, tom. it 
p. 381 ), but their cvidcuee, whn h precedes the vulgar eta of (he invention, is seldom clear 
or satisfactory and subsequent vmteis may besuspeettd ot Irani! or ciedulity In (lie eailic-t 
sieges, some combustibles of oil aud sulphur have been used, and the t.reek Hie lias some 
affinities with gunpowder both hi natuie and ettects . lot the autnpmv <>t the lust, a passage 
of Procopius , (de Cell flotli lib i\. c 11.), tor that ot the second, some facts tu the 
Arabic history of bpam (A. L). 1243, 1312, 1332. Bildiot Aiab Hisp tom u p.6—8), .tie 
the most difficult to elude. 

(3 ) that extraordinary man Friar Bacon, reveals two of the ingredients, saltpetre and snl- 
pbui, and conceals the third in a sentence of mysterious gihheiish, as it he dtoaded the con¬ 
sequences of his own discovery (bingraplua llritannica, vol i. p 430. new edition ) 

(4) Tor the invasiou ot Fiance, and the defeat of the 4iab» by Charles Mai tel, see the His 
toria 4 1 a hum (c \i— xiv ) of Itodenc Xinienes, archbishop of loledo, who had hefoie him 
tbe (biistian chronicle ot Isidore I’.icensis, and the Mahometan bistoiy of Novain. 1 he 
Moslems are silent or concise in the account of their losses, but VI ( ordnnne (loin i p. 123 
— 131 ) has given a pure and simple at count of all tli.il he could tolled from llm Hainan, 
Hidjari, and ail aiinnvmous wntei. 7 he texts of tbe C / otticles ot Fiance, ami lives of saints, 
jie insetted in the collection ot Bouquet (tom lit ) and the annals ot I’agi, who (tom in. 
under the pioper years) has restated the chronology, which is anticipated six .vents in the 
Annals of Uanmins I he Dictionary ot liayle {Abdeiume and Muniizn') has more merit for 
lively reflection than original research, 

(5) Kginhart, de V ita Caroli Magiu, i u p 13-18. edit Sclmiink, lUrecht, 1711. . .. 

modern critics accuse the minister of Chailemagne ot exaggerating the weakness of the Me¬ 
rovingians , blit the general outline is just, aud the French leader will forever repeat the 
beautiful lines ot Boileau’s Luttin 

(6) Mamucca on the Oyse, between Compiegue and Nnyon, which Fginhait calls per- 
pnrvl reditu* villain (see the notes, and the map ofancieut France fin Horn Bouquet's ( ol- 
ieclloii ) Compendium, or Compiegue, was a palace of moie diginiy (.Hadnail Valesn 
Not ilia (Julliarum, p 1 Vi,), and that laughing philosopher, the ablie (.aliiam (Dialogues sur 
le Commerce de.« Weds), may truly affirm, that it was the i evidence ot the rois tres Chretiens 
et tics cbevelut. 
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solved; and the tributary dukes, the provincial counts/ and the terri¬ 
torial lords, were tempted to despise tne weakness of the monarch, and 
to imitate the ambition of the mayor. Among 1 these independent chiefs, 
one of the boldest and most successful, was Eudes, duke of Aquitain, 
who, in the southern provinces of Gaul, usurped the authority and even 
the title of king. The Goths, the Gascons, and the Franks, assembled 
under the standard of this Christian hero: he repelled the first invasion 
of the Saracens; and Zama, lieutenant of the caliph, lost his army and 
his life under the walls of Thoulouse. The ambition of his successors 
was stimulated by revenge; they repassed the Pyrenees with the means 
and the resolution of conquest. The advantageous situation which had 
recommended Narbonne (1) as the first Roman colony, was again chosen 
by the Moslems; they claimed the province of Septemania or Langue¬ 
doc as a just dependance of the Spanish monarchy : the vineyards of 
Gascony and the city of Bourdeaux were possessed by the sovereign of 
Damascus and Samarcand ; and the south of France, from the mouth of 
the Garonne to that of the Rhone, assumed the manners and religion 
of Arabia. 

But these narrow limits were scorned by the spirit of Abdalrahman, 
or Abderame, who had been restored by the caliph Hashem to the 
wishes of the soldiers and people of Spain. That veteran and daring 
commander adjudged to the obedience of the prophet whatever yet re¬ 
mained of France or of Europe, and prepared to execute the sentence, 
at the head of a formidable host, in the full confidence of surmounting 
all opposition either of nature or of roan. His first care was to sup¬ 
press a domestic rebel, who commande i the most important passes of 
the Pyrenees: JMunuza, a Moorish chief, had accepted the alliance of 
the duke of Aquitain ; and Eudes, from a motive of private or public 
interest, devoted his beauteous daughter to the embraces of the African 
misbeliever. But the strongest fortresses of Cerdagne were invested by 
a superior force ; the rebel was overtaken and slain in the mountains ; 
and his widow was sent a captive td Damascus, to gratify the desires, 
or more probably the vanity of the commander of the faithful. From 
the Pyrenees, Abderame proceeded without delay to the passage of the 
Rhone and the siege of Arles. An army of Christians attempted the 
relief of the city : the tombs of their leaders were yet visible in the 
thirteenth century; and many thousands of their dead bodies were car¬ 
ried down the rapid stream into the Mediterranean sea. The arms of 
Abderame were not less successful on the side of the ocean. He passed 
without opposition the Garonne and Dordogne, which unite their wa¬ 
ters in the gulf of Bordeaux; hut he found, beyond those rivers, the 
camp of the intrepid Eudes, who had formed a second army, and sus¬ 
tained a second defeat, so fatal to the Christians, that, according to 
their sad confession, God alone could reckon the number of the sl< in. 
The victorious Saracen overran the provinces of Aquitain, whose Ln Ihc 
names are disguised, rather than lost, in the modern appellations of 
Perigord, Saintogne, and Poitou: his standards were planted on the 
walls, or at least before the gates, of Tours and of Sens ; and his de¬ 
tachments overspread the kingdom of Burgundy as far as the well- 
known cities of Lyons and Besancon. The memory of these devasta¬ 
tions, for Abderame did not spare the country or the people, was long 
preserved by tradition ; and the invasion of France bv the Moors, or Ma¬ 
hometans, affords th<; ground-work of those fables, winch have been so 
wildly disfigured in the romances of chivalry, and so elegantly adorned 
by the Italian muse. In the decline of society and art, the deserted cities 
could supply a slender booty to the Saracens; their richest spoil was 

(1) Fvcu before that colony, A. U. C Gif' (Velleius Pntereul. 1. 15 ), in the time of Poly, 
bius (Hist. lib. in. p 2G5. edit Gronov.), Narbonne was a Celtic town of the first eminence, 
aud one of Hie in st northern places of the Known world (D’AnviUe, Notice de 1 Aiicieune 
Gaule, p. 473 
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found in the churches and monasteries, which they stripped of their or¬ 
naments and delivered to the flames: and the tutelar saints, both Hi¬ 
lary of Poitiers and Martin of Tours, forgot their miraculous powers in 
the defence of their own sepulchres. (1) A victorious line of march had 
been prolonged above a thousand miles from the rock of Gibraltar to 
the hanks of the Loire ; the repetition of an equal space would have 
carried the Saracens to the confines of Poland and the Highlands of 
Scotland: the Rhine is not more impassable than the Nile or Euphrates, 
and the Arabian fleet might have sailed without a naval combat into 
the mouth of the Thames. Perhaps the interpretation of the Koran 
would now be taught in the schools of Oxford, and her pulpits might 
demonstrate to a circumcised people the sanctity and truth of the reve¬ 
lation of Mahomet.(2) 

From such calamities was Christendom delivered by the genius and 
fortune of one man. Charles, the illegitimate son of the elder Pepin, 
was content witli the titles of mayor or duke of the Franks, but he de¬ 
served to become the father of a line of kings. In a laborious adminis¬ 
tration of twenty-four years he restored and supported the dignity of 
the throne, and the rebels of Germany and Gaul were successively 
crushed by the activity of a warrior, who, in the same campaign, could 
display his banner on the Elbe, the Rhone, and the shores of the ocean. 
In the public danger, he was summoned by the voice of his country ; 
and his rival, the duke of Aquitain, was reduced to appear among the 
fugitives and suppliants. “ Alas !” exclaimed the Franks, “ what a 
f misfortune! what an indignity! We have long heard of the name 
f and conquests of the Arabs: we were apprehensive of their attack 
u from the east; they have now conquered Spain, and invade our coun- 
te try, on the side of the west. Yet their numbers, arid,” since they 
“ have no buckler, “ their arms, are inferior to our own If you follow 
" my advice,” replied the prudent mayor of the palace, “ you will not 
“ interrupt their march, nor precipitate your attack. They are like a 
“ torrent, which it is dangerous to stem m its career. The thirst of 
“ riches, and the consciousness of success, redouble their valour, and 
“ valour is of more avail than arms or numbers. Be patient till they 
“ have loaded themselves with the incumbrance of wealth. This posse*- 
‘ sion of wealth will divide their counsels, and assure your victory.” 
This subtle policy is perhaps a refinement of the Arabian writers; and 
the situation of Charles will suggest a more narrow and selfish motive 
of procrastination ; the secret desire of humbling the pride, and wast¬ 
ing the provinces, of the rebel duke of Aquitain. It is jet more pro¬ 
bable, that the delays of Charles were inevitable and reluctant. A stand¬ 
ing army was unknown under the first and second race: more than 
half the kingdom was now in the hands of the Saracens: according to 
their respective situations, the Franks of Neustria and Australia were 
too conscious or too careless of the impending danger; and the volun¬ 
tary aids of the Gepidaa and Germans were separated by a long interval 
from the standard ot the Christian general. No sooner had he collect¬ 
ed his forces, than lie sought and found the enemy in the centre of 
France, between Tours and Poitiers. His well-conducted march was 
covered by a range of hills, and Abderame appears to have been sur- 


(1) With regard to the sanctuary of St Martin of Tours, noderic Xinienes accuses the Sara¬ 
cens of the <!cut 1 iirm is nvitatem, ertleMdin et palalia va-talionc et inccndlo sinii/i duiiit 
el coiisnmpsit. I lie coiitiuiMtnr of rredigumis imputes to them no nioie Ilian the tutenthui. 
Ad doiiimii hc.itivomi Marm.i eveMeiidam destmaut. At Carolus. Act. 1 he French annalist 
was more jealous of the hoiiom of the saint. 

(2) Yeti sincerely doubt whether the CKford inoscli would have produced a volume of 
contioversy so elegant and i mien ions as the sermons lately prearhi it bv Mr White, the Arabic 
professor, al Mr Hampton's lecture. Hu observations on the l1mi.ii ter and leligioii of Ma¬ 
homet arc always adapted to bis argument, and generally founded in truth and reason He 
sustains the part of a lively and eloquent advocate, and sometime* rises to tbe merit of an 
historian and philosopher. 
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prised by his unexpected presence. The nations of Asia, Africa, and 
Europe, advanced with equal ardour, to an encounter which would change 
the history of the world. In the six first days of desultory combat, the 
horsemen and archers of the east maintained their advantage : but in 
the closer onset of the seventh day, the orientals were oppress d by the 
strength and stature of the Germans, who, with stout hearts and iron 
liands,(l) asserted the civil and religious freedom of their posterity. The 
epithet of Martel, the Hammer, which has been added to the name of 
Charles, is expressive of his weighty and irresistible strokes: the valour of 
Eudes was excited by resentment and emulation; and their companions, in 
the eye of history, are the true peers and paladins of French chivalry. 
After a bloody field, in w hich Ahderame was slain, the Saracens, in the 
close of the evening, retired to their camp. In the disorder and de¬ 
spair of the night, the various tribes of Yemen and Damascus, of Africa 
and Spain, were provoked to turn their arms against each other : the 
remains of their host were suddenly dissolved, and each emir consulted 
his safety by a hasty and separate retreat. At the dawn of day, the 
stillness of a hostile camp was suspected by the victorious Christians : 
on the report of th'fir spies, they ventured to explore the riches, of the 
vacant tents ; but, if we except some celebrated relics, a small portion 
of the spoil was restored to the innocent and lawful owners. The joy¬ 
ful tidings were soon diffused over the Catholic world, and the monks 
of Italy could affirm and believe that three hundred and fifty, or three 
hundred and seventy-five thousand of the Mahometans had been crushed 
by the hammer of Charles : (y) while no more than fifteen hundred 
Christians were slain in the field of Tours. But this incredible tale is 
sufficiently disproved by the caution of the French general, w ho appre¬ 
hended the snares and accidents of a pursuit, and dismissed his German 
allies to their native forests. The inactivity of a conqueror betrays 
the loss of strength and blood, and the most cruel execution is inflicted, 
not in the ranks of battle, but on the backs of a flying enemy. Yet the 
victory of the Franks was complete and final; Aquitaiu was recoveied by 
the arms of Eudes ; the Arabs never resumed the conquest of Gaul, and 
they were soon driven beyond the Pyrenees by Charles Martel and Ins 
valiant race.(3) It might have been expected that the saviour of Chris¬ 
tendom would have been canonized, or at least applauded, by the gra¬ 
titude of the clergy, who are indebted to Ins sword for their present 
existence. But in the public distress the mayor of the palace had been 
compelled to apply the riches, or at least the revenues, of the bishops 
and abbots, to the relief of the state and the reward of the soldiers. 
His merits were forgotten, his sacrilege alone was remembered, and, in 
an epistle to a Carlovingian prince, a Gallic synod presumes to declare 
that his ancestor was damned; that on the opening of Ins tomb, the 
spectators were affrighted by a smell of fire and the aspect of a hm rid 
dragon; and that a saint of the times was indulged with a plea int 
vision of the soul and body of t Charles Martel, burning, to all eternity, 
in the abyss of hell.(4) 


(1) Gens Austral 1 * 3 4 tuemliiornm pre-eminentift valuta, ft gens Hermann corde el corpora 
pncstantisMiiM, quasi hi iclfi oculi in and terrei ft pec tore aid no Araties cxtinxtrimt. (Kodeilc. 
I detail, c. 14 ) 

(2j These numbers are stated by Paul Warnefrid, the deacon of Aqmlria (de Gestis Lango- 
baid. lib. vi p 921 edit Grot ) and Anastasms, tile librarian ot the Roman clmn.li, (in VK. 
Grrgorii II ) u lio tells a miraculous story <>I three consecrated gpunges, which rendered in¬ 
vulnerable the French sohliets among who they had been shared it should seem, that in Ins 
letteis to the pope, fciidts usurped the honour of the victory, for which In* was chieuscd by 
the French annalists, who, with equal falsehood, a< cuscs bun of inviting the Saracens. 

(3) Shi bonne, and the rest of Sepiimauia, was recovered by Pepin, the sou of denies 
Martel, A. Ti. 755 (Pagl, Critica, tom. ill. p 300) 'I blily-seven yeais afieiward it was pil¬ 
laged by a sudden inroad of the Aiabs, who employed the captives in the construi turn of the 
niosch of Cordova. (I)e Guigues, Hist des Hum, tout 1 p 354 ) 

(4) Tins pastoral letter, addressed to Lewis the Germanic, the grandson of Chailcinagiie, 
and most probably composed by the pen of the nrttul Hmcmar, is dated in the year K.38 and 
signed by the bishops of the piovmtes of lUieuut and Rouen. (Baronius, Auual. fccclea. A U. 
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The loss of an army, or a province, in the western world, was less 
painful to the court of Damascus; than the rise and progress of n do¬ 
mestic competitor. Except among the Syrians, the caliphs of the 
house of Ommiyah had never been the objects of the public favour. 
The life of Mahomet recorded their perseverance in idolatry and re¬ 
bellion ; their conversion had been reluctant, their elevation irregular 
and factious, and their throne was cemented w ith the most holy and 
noble blood of Arabia. The best of their race, the pious Omar, was 
dissatisfied with his own title: their personal virtues were insufficient to 
justify a departure from the order of succession; and the eyes and 
wishes of the faithful were turned towards the line of Hashem'and the 
kindred of the apostle of God. Of these the Fatimites were either 
rash or pusillanimous; but the descendants of Abbas cherished, with 
courage and discretion, the hopes of tlieir rising fortunes. From an 
obscure residence in Syria, they secretly dispatched their agents and 
missionaries, who preached in the eastern provinces their hereditary inde¬ 
feasible right; ana Mohammed, the son of Ali, the soil of Abdallah, the 
son of Abbas, the uncle of the prophet, gave audience to the dupties of 
Cliorasan, and accepted their free gilt of four bundled thousand pieces 
of gold. After the death of Mohammed, the oath of allegiance was 
administered in the name of his son Ibrahim to a numerous band of 
votaries, who expected only a signal and a leader ; and the governor of 
Chorasan continued to deplore his fruitless admonitions and the deadly 
slumber of the caliphs of Damascus, till he himself, with all his adhe¬ 
rents, w’us diiven from the city and palace of Mem, by the rebellious 
arms of Abu Moslem.(l) That maker of kings, the author, as he is 
named, of the call of the Abbassides, was at length rewarded for his pre¬ 
sumption of merit with the usual gratitude of courts. A mean, pcihups 
a foreign, extraction, could not repress, the aspiring energy of Abu 
Moslem. Jealous of his wives, liberal pf his wealth, prodigal of his 
own blood and of that of others, he could boast with pleasure, and pos¬ 
sibly with truth, that he had destroyed six hundred thousand of his 
enemies; and such was the intiepid gravity of his mind and counte¬ 
nance, that he was never seen to smile except on a day of battle. In the 
visible separation of parties the green was conseci.ited to the Fati¬ 
mites ; the Onimiades were distinguished by the while ; and the Uncle, 
as the most adverse, was naturally adopted by the Abbassides. Their 
turbans and garments were stained with that gloomy colour ; two black 
standards, on pike-staves nine cubits long, were borne aloft in the van 
of Abu Moslem ; and tlieir allegorical names of the night and the sha~ 
dow , obscurely represented the iddissoluble union and perpetual suc¬ 
cession of the line of Ilashem. From the Indus to the Euphrates, the 
east wiu convulsed by the (juarrol of the white mid the black factions ; 
the Abbassides were most frequently victorious; but their public success 
was clouded by the personal misfortune of their chief. The court of 
Damascus, awakening from a long slumber, resolved to prevent the pil¬ 
grimage of Mecca, which Ibralmn had undertaken with a splendid re¬ 
tinue, to recommend himself at once to the favour of the prophet and 
of the people A detachment of cavalry intercepted his march and ar¬ 
rested his person ; and the unhappy Ibrahim, snatched away from the 

S omise of untasted royalty, expired in iron fetters in the dungeons of 
aran. Hi« two younger brothers, Saffah and Almansor, eluded the 
search of the tyrant, and lay concealed at C’ufa, till the zeal of the peo¬ 
ple apd the approach of his eastern friends allowed them to expose tneir 


7«. Fletiry, Hist. Ecclos loin. x. j> 514.—516.) Yet BaronIus lumself, and the Frem b ernes, 
re|eet with < oniempt this episcopal fiction. 

(n The steed and the saddle, winch had carried any of hi* wins were instantly hilled or 
burnt, lest tliev should he alter wards mount d by a male Twelve hundred mules m camels weio 
required lor bis kilclien furniture ; and the daily consumption amounted to thice thousand 
cakes, a hundred sheep, besides oxen, poultry, Ac. (Abulpbaiagius, Hist Hynast p 140.1 

Vol. III. L 1 
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persona to tlie impatient public. On Friday, in the dress of a caliph, in 
the colours of the sect, Sfiffah proceeded with religious and military 
pomp to the mosch: ascending the pulpit, he prayed and preached as the 
lawful successor of Mahomet; and, after his departure, his kinsmen 
bound a willing people by an oath of fidelity, llut it was on the banks 
of the Zab, and not in the mosch of Cufa, that this important contro- 
vesy was determined. Every advantage appeared to be on the side of 
the white faction: the authority of established government; an army 
of a hundred and twenty thousand soldiers, against a sixth part of that 
number ; and the presence and merit of the caliph Mervan, the four¬ 
teenth and last of the house of Ommiyah. Before his accession to the 
throne, he had deserved, by his Georgian warfare, the honourable epithet 
of the ass of Mesopotamia;(1) and he might have been ranked among the 
greatest princes, had not, says Abulfeda, the eternal order decreed that 
moment for the ruin of his family ; a decree against which all human 
prudence and fortitude must struggle in vain. The orders of Mervan 
were mistaken or disobeyed; the return of his horse, from which be had 
dismounted on a necessary occasion, impressed the belief of his death; 
and the enthusiasm of the black squadrons was ably conducted by Ab¬ 
dallah, the uncle of liis competitor. After an irretrievable defeat, the 
caliph escaped to Mosul; but the colours of the Abbassides were dis¬ 
played from the rampart; he suddenly repassed the Tigris, cast a me¬ 
lancholy look on hi3 palace of Haran, crossed the Euphrates, abandoned 
the fortifications of Damascus, and, without halting in Palestine, pitched 
his last and fatal camp at Busir on the hanks of the Nile.(2) Ilis speed 
was urged by the incessant diligence of Abdallah, who in every step of 
the pursuit acquired strength and reputation: the remains of the white 
faction were finally vanquished in Egypt; and the lance, which termi¬ 
nated the life and anxiety of Mervan, was not less welcome perhaps to 
the unfortunate than to the victorious chief. The merciless inquisition 
of the conqueror eradicated tlie most distant branches of the hostile 
race: their bones were scattered, their memory was accursed, and the 
martyrdom of Hossein was abundantly revenged on the posterity of his 
tvrants. Fourscore of the Ommiades, who had yielded to the faith or 
clemency of their foes, were invited to a banquet at Damascus. The 
laws of hospitality were violated by a promiscuous massacre: the board 
was spread over tneir fallen bodies; and the festivity of the guests was 
enlivened by the music of their dying groans. By the event of the 
civil war the dynasty of tbo Abbassides was firmly established ; hut the 
Christians only could triumph in the mutual hatred and common loss of 
the disciples of Mahomet.(3) 

Yet the thousands who were swept away by the sword of war might 

(1) Al fleman. He had been governor of Mesopotamia, and the Aiabic pioverb pi ruses 
tbe courage of that warlike breed of asset who never fly irom an enemy I lie »ur> .u> e of 
Mervan may justify tlie comparison of Homer, (Iliad, A 557, &c ) and both will tilctn t the 
modems, who consider tbe ass as a stupid and Ignoble emblem. fU’Heibelot llibliot. Ouent. 
p. 558.; 

(2) Four several places, all in Egypt, bore the name of Busir, or Rusim, so famous in 
Greek fable. Tbe flrst, where Mervan was slain, was to the west of the Nile, m tbe provinie 
of I'liim, of Arsinoe, the second in tlie Drlia, In the Sebenuytic noine; the thud, near tlie 
pyramids; tbe fourth, which was destroyed by flioclesian, in the Ihrhais I shall beie 
transcribe a note of tbe learned and orthodox MicbaelU; Vidcniur in plunbus ,'Egypil su- 
perioris urbibus Busin Coptoque arum tiimpslsse Christ will, llbertateinque de fellgioue sen* 
tlendi defeiidisse, sed siiccobuisse quo in hello Coptus et Ritstrls dirma, et circa Ksu.tm inagna 
strages edita. lieltuin narraut sed Causarn belli ignorant scrlptoies Byzantim, atioqul Coptmn 
et Bultirim non rebellassc diccuri, sed cauasatn Chiisiianormn tiiscepturi. (Mot. 211 p. 1(10.) 
For tbe geography of the lour Bushs, see Abulfeda (descript. /Egypt, p 0. vers Micbnelis, 
Gotiingse, 1776, in quarto), Micliaeti9. (Not. 122—127. p. 58—63.'' and d’Auville. (Memoiie 
sur l’Egypte, p. 82. 147. 205.) 

(3) See Abulfeda, (Annul. Moslem, p. 156—143) Entychlus, (Aunal. tom. ii. p. 392. vers. 
Pocock.) Eimacin, Hist. Saracen, p. 109—121.) Abnlpharagia, (Hist. Dynast p 134—110) 
Koderic of Toledo, (Hist. Arabiim, c. 18. p. 33.) Theophanes, (Chionogiapli. p. 356,357. 
who speaks of the Abbassides under the names of XwpaaavtTat and ttavpafopoi), and Urn 
Bibllotbeqne of d’Herbelot, in the articles of Ommiades, Abbassides, Mervan Ibrahim, 
Saffah, Abou Moslem 
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have been speedily retrieved in the succeeding generation, if the conse¬ 
quences of the revolution had not tended to dissolve the power and 
unity of the empire of the Saracens. In the proscription of the Ommi- 
ades, a royal youth of the name of Abdalrahman alone escaped the rage 
of his enemies, who hunted the wandering exile from the banks of the 
Euphrates to the Talleys of mount Atlas. His presence in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Spain revived the zeal of the white faction. The name 
and cause of the Abbansides had been first vindicated by the Persians ; 
the west had been pure from civil arms; and the servants of the abdi¬ 
cated family still held, by a precarious tenure, the inheritance of their 
lands and the offices of government. Strongly prompted by gratitude, 
indignation, and fear, they invited the grandson of the caliph Hashem 
to ascend the throne of his ancestors ; and, in his desperate condition, 
the extremes of rashness and prudence were almost the same. The ac¬ 
clamations of the people saluted his landing on the coast of Andalusia; 
and, after a successful struggle, Abdalrahman established the throne of 
Cordova, and was the father of the Ommiades of Spain, who reigned 
above two hundred and fifty years from the Atlantic to the Pyrcnees.(l) 
He slew in battle a lieutenant of the Abbassides, who had invaded his 
dominions with a fleet and army: the head of Ala, in salt and cam- 
phire, was suspended by a daring messenger before the palace of Mec¬ 
ca ; and the caliph Alraunsor rejoiced in his safety, that he was removed 
by seas and lands from such a formidable adversary. Their mutual de¬ 
signs or declarations of offensive war evaporated without effect; but 
instead of opening a door to the conquest of Europe, Spain was dis¬ 
severed from the trunk of the monarchy, engaged in perpetual hostility 
with the east, and inclined to peace and friendship with the Christian 
sovereigns of Constantinople and France. The example of the Ommi¬ 
ades was imitated by the real or fictitious progeny of Ali, the Erlrissites 
of Mauritania, and the more powerful Fatimites of Africa and Egypt. 
In the tenth century, the chan - of Mahomet was disputed by three 
caliphs or commanders of the faithful, who reigned at Bagdad, Cuiroan, 
and Cordova, excommunicated each other, and agreed only in a princi¬ 
ple of discord, that a sectary is more odious and criminal than an un¬ 
believer.^) 

Mecca was the patrimony of the line of Ilashem, yet the Abbassides 
were never tempted to reside either in the birth-place or the city of the 
prophet. Damascus Mas disgraced by the choice, and polluted with the 
blood, of the Ommiades; and after some hesitation, Alnutnsor, the 
brother and successor of Saffah, laid the foundations of Bagdad,(J) the 
imperial seat of his prosperity during a reign of five hundred years.(4) 
The chosen spot is on the eastern bank of the Tigris, about fifteen 
miles above tne ruins of AJodain: the double wall was of a circular 
form ; and such was the rapid increase of a capital, now dwindled to a 


(1) For the revolution of Spam, consult Rndrric of Toledo, (c. 18. p. 34, Ac ) the Biblio¬ 
theca Arahiro Htspana, /tom. ii. p. 30 JOS ) and Caxlonne. float, dc i'Afriquc et tie 
I’bspagiie, uon I p, lid -197.205 272. 3 23, Ac ) 

(2) I shall not stop to refute llie strange errors and ftucies of sir William 'temple fins 
works, vol. in p. 371—374 odtavo edition,) and Voltaire (Himoire Uenerale. c 28 tom ii p. 
124, 125 edition de Lausanne,), concerning the division of the Saracen empiie 'Hie mis— 
takes of Voltaire piocecded flout tlie leant of knowledge <n reflection , hut nr Willi.im a,ts 
deceived by a Spanish impostor, who lias flamed an apocryphal history of the tniHjuest of 
Spam by the Arab*. 

(3) The gengtapher d’Anville, (I’Fiiphrate et le ligre, p. 121-123) and the orientalist 

d’Herbetot, (llibliotheque, p 167, 168 ) may sttllice for the knowledge of llaudad Our tra¬ 
vellers, Pietro della Valle, (tom I. p. 688 —698.) Tavernier, (tom. i p. 2 30—23* ) Thevenot, 
(part II. p. 209—212.) Otter, (tom l< p. 162-108 ) and Nlehnlir, (Voyage en A Mine, tom II. 
p. 239 —271 ) have seen only Its decay : and the Nubian geogiapber, (p. 204 ) and the travel¬ 
ling Jew, benjamin of ludela, (Itinerariuin, p. 112—123 ) a mint rfmpemii, apud fcl/evir, 
1633 J are the only writers of my acquaintance who have known Bagdad imdir the reign of 
the Abhas&idrs. „ ... 

(4) The foundations of Bagdad were laid A. Ii. 145, A. D. 762. Mostasem, the last of tlm 
Abbassides, was taken aud put to dealb by tlie lartats, A. ii. 656, A. D. 1258, the 20th of 
February, 
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provincial town, that the funeral of a popular saint might be attended 
by eight hundred thousand men and sixty thousand women of Bagdad 
and the adjacent villages. In this city of peace,(l) amidst the riches 
of the east, the Abbassides soon disdained the abstinence and frugality 
of the first caliphs, and aspired to emulate the magnificence of the Per¬ 
sian kings. After his wars and buildings Almansor left behind him in 
gold and silver about thirty millions sterling ;(2) and this treasure was 
exhausted in a few years by the vices or virtues of his children. His son 
Maliadi, in a single pilgrimage to Mecca, expended six millions of dinars 
of gold. A pious and charitable motive may sanctify the foundation of 
cisterns and caravanseras, which he distributed along a measured road 
of seven hundred miles ; but his train of camels, laden with snow, could 
serve only to astonish the natives of Arabia, and to refresh the fruits 
and liquors of the royal banquet.(3) The courtiers would surely praise 
the liberality of his grandson Almamou, who gave away four-fifths of 
the income of a province, a sum of two millions four hundred thousand 
gold dinars, before he drew his foot from the stirrup. At the nuptials 
of the same prince, a thousand pearls of the largest size were showered 
on the head of the bride,(4) and a lottery of lands and houses displayed 
the capricious bounty of fortune. The glories of the court were bright¬ 
ened rather than impaired in the decline of the empire ; .and a Greek 
ambassador might admire or pity the magnificence of the feeble Mocta- 
der. “ The caliph’s whole army,” says the historian Abulfeda, “ both 
“ horse and foot, was under arms, which together made a body of one 

hundred and sixty thousand men. His state-officers, the favourite 
“ slaves, stood near him in splendid apparel, their belts glittering with 
“ gold and gems. Near them were seven thousand eunuchs, four thou- 
“ sand of them white, the remainder black. The porters or door-keepers 
“ were in number seven hundred. Barges and boats, with the most 
u supurb decorations, were seen swimming upon the Tigris. Nor was the 
fe palace itself less splendid, in which were hung up thirty-eight thou- 
“ sand pieces of tapestry, twelve thousand five hundred of which were 
“ of silk embroidered with gold. The carpets on the floor were twenty- 
“ two thousand. A hundred lions were brought out, with a keeper to 
“ each lion.(.5) Among the other spectacles of rare and stupendous 
“ luxury, was a tree of gold and silver spreading into eighteen large 
“ branches, on which, and on the lesser boughs, sat a variety of birds. 
“ made of the same precious metals, as well as the leaves of the tree. 
“ While the machinery affected spontaneous motions, the several birds 
“ warbled their natural harmony. Through this scene of magnificence, 
“ the Greek ambassador was leu by the vizier to the foot of the caliph’s 
“ throne.”(6) In tho west, the Ommiadesof Spain supported, with equal 

(1) Medlnat al Saif m, Par al Salem. Urbs pari*, or, as Is more neatly compounded by the 
Byzantine writeis, tiptjvivnXir (lietiopolis; liieie is some dispute concerning tlic et.i nlogy 
of Bagdad, but the first syllable is allowed to signify a garden in th * Persian tongue , the 
garden of Dad, a Christian hermit, whose cell bad been the only habitation oil the spot. 

(3) Reliquit in ierann sexceulies millics imllc staleres, et quatei et vicies milliea mill* 
eureos aureos. FJinariii, Hist, haraien. p 126. 1 have reckoned the gold pieces at_ eight 
shillings, and the proportion to the silver as twelie to one But 1 will pevei answer for the 
numbers of Erpeiuus, and the Latins are scarcely above the savages in the language of 
aiitbmrllc. 

(3) D’Herbelot, p 530 Abulfeda, p 154. Nivem Meccam apportavlt, rein lbi aut nun- 
quam aut rarisslme visani. 

(4) Abulfeda, p. 184,189 describes the splendour and liberality of Almarnon. Milton bae 
alluded to this orieutal custom * 

—Hr where the gorgeous east, with richest hand. 

Showers on her kings Barbaric pearls and gold 

I have used the modern word tottery , to express the oUstilia of the Roman emperors, 
which eutitle to some prize the person who caught them, as they were thrown among the 
irowo. 

(5) When Bell of Antermony (Travels, vol. I. p. 99.) accompanied the Russian ambassador 
to the audience of the unfortunate Shah Hussein ol Persia, two lious were iutiodueed, to de. 
note the power of the king over the Aercest annuals. 

(6) Abulfeda, p, 237. d'Herbelnt. p. 509. This embassy was received at Bagdad, A It. 
305, A D. 917. lit the passage of Abulfeda, l have used, with some variations, the English 
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|omp, the title of commander of the faithful. Three miles from Cor¬ 
dova, in honour of his favourite Bultana, the third and greatest of the 
Abdalrahmans constructed the city, palace, and gardens, of Zebra. 
Twenty-five years, and above three millions sterling, were employed by 
the founder: his liberal taste invited the artists of Constantinople, the 
most skilful sculptors and architects of the age; and the buildings were 
sustained or adorned by twelve hundred columns of Spanish and Afri¬ 
can, of Greek and Italian marble. The hall of audience was incrusted 
with gold and pearls, and a great basin in the centre was surrounded 
with the curious and costly figures of birds and quadrupeds. In a lofty 
pavilion of the gardens, one of these basins and fountains, so delightful 
in a sultry climate, was replenished, not with water, but with the purest 
quicksilver. The seraglio of Abdalrahman, his wives, concubines, and 
black eunuchs, amounted to six thousand three hundred persons; and 
he was attended to the field by a guard of twelve thousand horse, whose 
belts and scimitars were studded with gold.(l) 

In a private condition, our desires are perpetually repressed by po¬ 
verty and subordination ; but the lives ana labours of millions are de¬ 
voted to the service of a despotic prince, whose laws are blindly obeyed, 
and whose wishes are instantly gratified. Our imagination is dazzled 
by the splendid picture; and whatever may be the cool dictates of- rea¬ 
son, there are few among us who would obstinately refuse a trial of the 
comforts and the cares of royalty. It may therefore he of some use to 
borrow the experience of the same Abdalrahman, whose magnificence 
has perhaps excited our admiration and envy, and to transcribe an au¬ 
thentic memorial which was found in the closet of the deceased caliph. 
** I have now reigned above fifty years in victory or peace; beloved by 
u my subjects, dreaded by my enemies, and respected by my allies. 
“ Riches and honours, power and pleasure, have waited on my call, 
(t nor does any earthly blessing appear to have been wanting to my fe- 
“ iicity. In this situation I have diligently numbered the days of pure 
" and genuine happiness which have fallen to my lot: they amount to 
“ fourteen:—O man! place not thy confidence in this present world !”(2) 
The luxury of the caliph**, so useless to their private happiness, relaxed 
the nerves, and terminated the progress, of the Arabian empire. Tem¬ 
poral and spiritual conquests had been the sole occupation of the first 
successors of Mahomet; and after supplying themselves with the ne¬ 
cessaries of life, the whole revenue was scrupulously devoted to that sa¬ 
lutary work. The Abbassides were impoverished by the multitude of 
their wants, and their contempt of economy. Instead of pursuing the 
great object of ambition, their leisure, their affections, the powers of 
their mind, were diverted by pomp and pleasure; the rewards of valour 
were embezzled by women and eunuchs, and the royal camp was encum¬ 
bered by the luxury of the palace. A similar temper was diffused 
among the subjects of the caliph. Their stern enthusiasm was softened 
by time and prosperity: they sought riches in the occupations of indus¬ 
try, fame in the pursuits of literature, and happiness in the tranquillity 
of domestic life War was no longer the passion of the Saracens; and 
the increase of pay, the repetition of donatn os, were insufficient to al¬ 
lure the posterity of those v oluntury champions who had crowded to 

translation of (lie learned and amiable Mr. Harris of Salisbury (Philological Inquiries, p. 363, 
XA.). 

( 1 ) Cardonue Histone de I’Afnque et de I’F.spamie, toin i p 130 - 336 A just idea of the 
taste .uid architecture <>f the Arabians of Spam. may be conceived from the description and 
plates of the Alhambra of f.renada (Swinburne's travels, p 171—188 ). 

at) Cardonue, torn t, p 329, 330 '1 his confession, the complaints of Sounnon of the va¬ 

inly of this notlil (read Prior’s verbose but eloquent poem), and the happy ten days of the 
emperor feeghed (HambUr, no 204, 203 ), will be triumphantly quoted by the detractors of 
human life. I'lieir expectations are commonly immoderate; their estimates are seldom 
impartial If I may speak of myself (the only person of whom I can speak with certainly), 
myliappy boms have tar exceeded, and far exceed, the scanty numbers of the caliph of 
Spam , and I shall not scruple to add, that many of them aie due tv the pleasing labom ot 
the present composition. 
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the standard of Abubeker and Omar for the hopes of spoil and of 
paradise. 

Under the reign of the Ommiades, the studies of the Moslems were 
confined to the interpretation of the Koran, and the eloquence and 
poetry of their native tongue. A people continually exposed to the 
dangers of the field must esteem tne healing powers of medicine, or 
rather of surgery; but the starving physicians of Arabia murmured a 
complaint, that exercise and temperance deprived them of the greatest, 
part of their practice.(l) After their civil and domestic wars, the sub¬ 
jects of the Abbassides, awakening from this mental lethargy, found 
leisure, and felt curiosity, for the acquisition of profanescience. This spirit 
was first encouraged by the caliph Almansor, who, besides his knowledge 
of the Mahometan law, had applied himself with success to the study of 
astronomy. But when the sceptre devolved to Almamon, the seventh of the 
Abbassides, he completed the designs of his grandfather, and invited the 
Muses from their ancient seats. His ambassadors at Constantinople, his 
agents in Armenia, Syria and Egypt, collected the volumes of Grecian sci¬ 
ence: at his commend they were translated by the most skilful interpre¬ 
ters into the Arabic language; his subjects were exhorted assiduously to 
peruse these instructive writings; and the successor of Mahomet as¬ 
sisted with pleasure and modesty at the assemblies and disputations of 
the learned. “ lie was not ignorant (says Abulpharagius) that they are 
“ the elect of God, his best and most useful servants, whose lives are 
“ devoted to the improvement of their rational faculties. The mean 
“ ambition of the Cninese or the Turks may glory in the industry of 
“ their hands, or the indulgence of their brutal appetites. Yet these 
u dexterous artists must view, with hopeless emulation, the hexagons 
“ and pyramids of the cells of a bec-hive :(2) these fortitudinous heroes 
“ are awed by the superior fierceness of the lions and tigers ; and in 
u their amorous enjoyments, they are much inferior to the vigour of the 
“ grossest, and most sordid quadrupeds. The teachers of wisdom are 
<l the true luminaries and legislators of a world, which, without their 
“ aid, would again sink in ignorance and barbarism.”(3) The zeal 
and curiosity of Almamon were imitated by succeeding princes of the 
line of Abbas: their rivals, the Fatimites of Africa and the Ommiadcs 
of Spain, were the patrons of the learned, as well as the commanders of 
the faithful: the same royal prerogative was claimed by their indepen¬ 
dent emirs of the provinces; and their emulation diffused the taste and 
the rewards of science from Sarnarcand and Bochara to Fez and Cor¬ 
dova. The vizier of a sultan consecrated a sum of two hundred thou¬ 
sand pieces of gold to the foundation of a college at Bagdad, which he 
endowed with an annual revenue of fifteen thousand dinars. The fruits 
of instruction wero communicated, perhaps at different limeB, to six 
thousand disciples of every degree, from the son of the noble to that of 
the mechanic: a sufficient allowance was provided for the indigent 
scholars; and the merit or industry of the professors was repaid with 


(1) Tlie Gulistan (p 289) relate* the conversation of Mabomet and a physician (Rplstol. 
Henaudnt. in Pabnciiis, Bilitiut. t»r<ec loin. i. p 815.). Hie prophet himself was skilled In 
the art of medicine; and Gagnicr (Vie de Mahomet, tom. ill. p. 394—105 ) has given an ex¬ 
tract of tlie aphorisms which are extant nniler his name 

(2) See then curious architecture In Keautnar. (Hist, dea Insects, tom. v. Mcnioire 8.) 
These hexagons are closed by a pyramid t the angles of the three sides of a similar pyramid 
such as would accomplish the given end with ihe smallest quantity possible of materials, were 
determined by a mathematician, at one hundred and nine degrees twenty-six minutes for the 
larger, seventy degrees thirty tour minutes for the smaller. The actual mess'>re is one hundred 
and nine degrees twenty eight minutes, seventy degrees thirty two minutes. Yet this perfect 
harmony raises the work at the expense ot the artist; the bees are not masters of tianscen 
dantgeometiy 

(3) Saed kbit Ahmed, cadhiof I'olcdo, who died A. H. 462, A. D 1009, has furnished Alml- 
pharaglua (Dynast, p. 160,) with this curious passage, as well as will) the text of Pococh’a 
Specimen H If tori# Arahuin. A number of literary anecdotes of philosopher, physicians, /hr. 
who have Aouushed under each caliph, form the principal merit of the dynasties of Abut 
phaiagtua. 
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adequate stipends. In every city the productions of Arabic literature 
were copied and collected by the cunosity of the studious, and the 
vanity of the rich. A private doctor refused the invitation of the sul¬ 
tan of Bochara, because the carriage of his books would have required 
four hundred camels. The royal library of the Fatimites consisted of 
one hundred thousand manuscripts, elegantly transcribed and splendid¬ 
ly bound, which were lent, without jealousy or avarice, to the students 
of Cairo. Yet this collection must appear moderate, if we can believe 
that the Ommiades of Spain had formed a library of six hundred thou¬ 
sand volumes, forty-four of which were employed In the mere catalogue. 
Their capital, Cordova, with the adjacent towns of Malaga, Almeria, 
and Murcia, had given birth to more than three hundred writers, and 
above seventy public libraries were opened in the cities of the Andalu¬ 
sian kingdom. The age of Arabian learning continued about live hun¬ 
dred years, till the great irruption of the Moguls, and was coeval with 
the darkest and most slothful period of European annals; but since the 
sun of science has arisen in the west, it should seem that the orient'd 
studies have languished and declined.(l) 

In the libraries of the Arabians, as in those of Europe, the far greater 
part of the innumerable volumes were possessed only of local value or 
imaginary merit.(2) The shelves were crowded with orators and poets, 
whose style was adapted to the taste and manners of their countrymen: 
with general and partial histories, which each revolving generation sup¬ 
plied with a new harvest of persons and events; with codes and commen¬ 
taries of jurisprudence, which derived their authority from the law of fhe 
prophet ,* with the interpreters of the Koran, and orthodox tradition ; 
and with the whole theological tribe, polemics, mystics, scholastics, and 
moralists, the first or the last of writers, according to the different es¬ 
timate, of sceptics or believers. The works of speculation or science 
may be reduced to the four classes of philosophy, mathematics, astro¬ 
nomy, and physic. The sages of Greece were translated and illustrated 
in the Arabic language, and some treatises, now lost in the original, have 
been recovered in the versions of the east,(3) which possessed and studi¬ 
ed the writings of Aristotle and Plato, of Euclid and Apollonius, of 
Ptolemy, Hippocrates, and Gnlen.(4) Among the ideal systems, which 
have varied with the fashion of the times, the Arabians adopted the 
philosophy of the Stagirite, alike intelligible or .'dike obscure for the 
readers of every age. Plato wrote for the Athenians, and his allegorical 
genius is too closely blended with the language and religion of Greece. 
After the fall of that religion, the Peripatetics, emerging from their ob¬ 
scurity, prevailed in the controversies of the oriental sects, and their 
founder was long afterward restored by the Mahometans of Spain to the 
Latin schooLs.(5) The physics, both of the Academy and the Lycaeum, as 


(1) Tlie«e literary anecdotes are borrowed from the bibliotheca Arablco-Hispana, (tom. II. 
p. 38 71. #01, 202.) I.ro A Tricon its, (de Arab Medici* et Philosoplds, In fabric lilhllof. 
l.r*c. loin. Mil p 559-SW iMiitic idarly 271 ) and lleiiaiulot, (Him. Patriarch. Alex. p. 27*1, 
273 536, 537 ) beside* the thronologiral remarks of AbulpUaramus. 

(2) I he Aiabir analogue of ilic !• (ten rial »ill give a jim idea of the proportion of the clas¬ 
ses In the library of Cairo, the MsS of astronomy and medicine amounted to six thousand 
five hufidrrd, with two fair globes, the one ol In ass, the other of stiver. (Itihliot Arab. Hlsp. 
tom I p 417.) 

(3) As for instance, the fifth, sixth, and seventh bonks (the eighth Is still wanting) of the 
Conic Sections of Apollonius Pergieus. which were printed from the Florence MSS. 1661. 
(Fabric, tsibllnt. Gr,ec. tom. II. p 559 ) Yet the fifth book had been previously restored by 
the mathematical divination of Vivlani. (See Ins eloge In Fontenelle, tom v. p. 59. Arc ) 

(4) The merit of these Arabic versions Is freely discussed by Kenandot, (Fabric. Uihiiot. 

Grier tom. 1 . p. 812 816) and piously defended by Gasira. (Biblmt. Arab lllspana, tom. I. 
p. #98-240.) Most of the versions, of Plato, Aristotle, Hippocrates, Galen, Ac. are ascribed 
to Houaln, a physician of the Nestorlan sect, who flourished at Ragdad in the court of the 
udiphs, nnd died A. D. 876. He was at the head of a school or manufactory ol translations, 
and the works of Ids sons and disciples were published under his name, bee Abulpharagiux, 
(Hynaxt. p. 88 119. 171.—174. and Apud Asseniau, Riblint Orient, tom. U p. 438 ) d Herbejot, 
(hi hi mi. Orientate, p 156 ) Asseinan, (Bibliot. Oiieni. tom. Id p. 161) and Casin, (bibllot. 
Aiab. lllspana, tom. 1 . p Ms, Ac. 25t 286-2°0. 302. 304, Ac ) _. 

(5) bee Moshenu, lustilut. Hist. EcclC3 p 181. 214. 236. 257. J15. 338. 396. 438, Ac, 
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they are built, not on observation, but on argument, have retarded the 
progress of real knowledge. The metaphysics of infinite, or finite 
spirit, have too often been enlisted in the service of superstition. But 
the human faculties are fortified by the art and practice of dialectics; 
the ten predicaments of Aristotle collect and methodize our ideas,(l) 
and his syllogism is the keenest weapon of dispute. It was dexterously 
wielded in the schools of the Saracens, but as it is more effectual for the 
detection of error than for the investigation of truth, it is not surpris¬ 
ing that new generations of masters and disciples should still revolve in 
the same circle of logical argument. The mathematics are distin¬ 
guished by a peculiar privilege, that, in the course of ageS| they may 
always advance, and can never recede. But the ancient geometry, if 
f am not misinformed, was resumed in the same state by the Italians of 
the fifteenth century; and whatever may be the origin of the name, the 
science of algebra is ascribed to the Grecian Diophantus by the modest 
testimony of the Arabs themselves.(2) They cultivated, with more 
success the sublime sicence of astronomy, which elevates the mind of 
man to disdain Ins diminutive planet and momentary existence. The 
costly instruments of obsei vation were supplied by the caliph Alma- 
rnon, and the land of the Chaldeans still afforded the same spacious 
level, the same unclouded horizon. In the plains of Sinaar, and a second 
time in those of C'ufa, his mathematicians accurately measured a degree 
of the great circle of the earth, and determined at twenty-four thou¬ 
sand mues the entire circumference of our globe.(3) From the reign 
of the Abba slides to that of the grandchildren of Tamerlane, the stars, 
without the aul of glasses, were diligently observed; and the astrono- 
nomical table«(4) of Bagdad, Spain, and Samarcand, correct some mi¬ 
nute errors, without daring to renounce the hipothesis of Ptolemy, with¬ 
out advancing a step towards the discovery of the solar system. In the 
eastern courts, the truths of science could he recommended only by 
ignorance and folly, and the astronomer would have been disregarded, 
had he not debased his wisdom or honesty by the vain predictions of as¬ 
trology;^) But in the science of medicine, the Arabians have been 
desen edly applauded. The names of Me^ua and Geber, of Razis and 
Avicenna, are ranked with the Grecian masters: in the city of Bagdad, 
eight hundred and sixty physicians were licensed to exercise their lu¬ 
crative profession :(6) :n Spain, the life of the Catholic princes was 
intrusted to the skill of the Saraeens,(7) and the school of Salerno, with 
their legitimate offspring revived in Italy and Europe the precepts of 
the healing art.(S) The success of each professor must have been in- 


01 The moS elegant commentary on the Categories or PiedieaioentA of AiS*tnfle may he 
found in the Philosophical Airangeinciits of Mr James Hams (London, 1775, in octavo,; who 
laboured to revive the stmli s ot Crecim liteiatme and philosophy 

(2) Aluilpharagius, Dymst p HI 222. Ilililmt. Arab Hist tom. it >,.370, 371. (n , cm 
(says the pinnate ot the Jacobites) si imnnsent se lector, oceannm Inn in gentre ( algebra ) 
iiiveinet The tunc ol llinplisintiis ot JHe\ainlria Is unknown, hut his sta books are mill 
evtant, and have been illustrated by the Creek Plaiiudesaud the Ftcnclnnaii Menn.ic (laluir, 
BiIdiot Giasc tom. iv p. 12 — 15.) 

(3) Abnifeda (Auual Moslem p. 210, 211. vers. Keiske) describes this operation according 
to I till cbalecan, amt the best lustoiiaiis. Dus dcgiee most accmatelv contains two hundred 
thousand loyal or flavin mile cubits, winch Arabia had derived from the sacred and legal 
piactice both of Palestine and Kg)pc. This ancient cubit is lepeated four hundred times in 
each basis ot the great pyramid, unit seems to indicate the primitive and universal measures 
uf the east. ‘-ee the Melrntogie of the labuitnus M Pauctoii, p 101 -105. 

(4) See the Astronomical (aides of Ulugh Begh, with the prelace of Dr. Hyde, in the first 
volume ot his Syntagma Disacitarioiiiim, Ovou. 1707 

\5) 'the truth of astrology was allowed tiy Albnmazar, and the best of the Arabian astrono¬ 
mers, who diew their most certain picdicttoiis, not troin Venus and Mercurv, but from Jupi¬ 
ter and the sun. (Abiiiptiarag. Iivuast p. 1C I—163.) For Abe state and science of the Persian 
astronomers, see Chardin (Voyages en Perse, torn. In. p 162—203) 

(6) Bibliot Araluro-llispaiia, tom. I. p 458. I lie original relates a pleasant tale, of au 
lyimranl but harmless piai tnimier. 

(7) In the >ear 9%, Sauchu the Fat, king of Leon was cured by the physicians of Cordova. 
(Mariana, lib vm. r 7 tom i p. 318 ) 

(8) The school of Saleiuo, and tbe introduction of the Arabian sciences into Italy, ate di». 
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fluenced by personal and accidental causes; but we may form a less 
fanciful estimate of their general knowledge of anatomy/1) botany,(2) 
and chemistry,(3) the threefold basis of their tmeory and practice. A 
superstitious reverence for the dead confined both the Greeks and the 
Arabians to the dissection of apes and quadrupeds; the more solid and 
visible parts were known in the time of Galen, and the finer scrutiny 
of the human frame was reserved for the microscope and the injections 
of modern artists. Botany is an active science, and the discoveries of 
the torrid zone might enrich the herbal of Dioscorides with two thou¬ 
sand plants. Some traditionary knowledge might be secreted in the 
temples amfc monasteries of Egypt; much useful experience had been 
acquired in the practice of arts and manufactures ; but the science of 
chemistry owes its origin and improvement to the industry of the Sara¬ 
cens. They first invented and named the alembic for the purposes of 
distillation, analyzed the substances of the three kingdoms of nature, 
tried the distinction and affinities of alkalis and acids, and converted the 
poisonous minerals into soft and salutary medicines. But the most eager 
search of Arabian chemistry was the transmutation of metals, and the elixir 
of immortal health: the reason and the fortunes of thousands were eva¬ 
porated in the crucibles of alchymy, and the consummation of the great 
work was promoted by the worthy aid of mystery, fable, and superstition. 

But the Moslems deprived themselves of the principal benefits of a 
familiar intercourse with Greece and Rome, the knowledge of antiquity, 
the purity of taste, and the freedom of thought. Confident in the 
riches of their native tongue, the Arabians disdained the study of any 
foreign idiom. The Greek interpreters were chosen among their Chris¬ 
tian subjects; they formed the translations, sometimes on the original 
text, more frequently perhaps on a Syriac version; and in the crowd of 
astronomers and physicians, there is no example of a poet, an orator, 
or even an historian, being taught to speak tne language of the Sara¬ 
cens^ 4) The mythology of Homer would have provoked the abhor¬ 
rence of those stern fanatics; they possessed in lazy ignorance the co¬ 
lonies of the Macedonians, and the provinces of Carthage and Rome; 
the heroes of Plutarch and Livy were buried in oblivion ; and the his¬ 
tory of the world before Mahomet was reduced to a short legend of the 
patriarchs, the prophets, and the Persian kings. Our education in the 
Greek and Latin schools may have fixed in our minds a standard of ex¬ 
clusive taste ; and I am not forward to condemn the literature and judg¬ 
ments of nations, of whose language I am ignorant. Yet I know that 
the classics have much to teach, and I believe that the orientals have 
much to learn: the temperate dignity of style, the graceful proportions 
of art, the forms of visible and intellectual beauty, the just delineation 
of character and passion, the rhetoric of narratn e and argument, the 
regular fabric of epic and dramatic poetry.(5) The influence of truth 


cussed with learning and Judgment by Muratori (Autiqtiitat ltali.fi Medu A.vl, tom in. p. 
932 —940.) .nid (.lamiotie (Istona Livili (It \apoh, tom. n. n 119—197 ) 

(.1) See a good view o! the pi ogress of nualomv In VVi>iti*n. (He flections on ancient and 
modern Learning p. 208—250 ) llis reputation lids been unworthily depredated by the nits 
ill the contioversy of Hoyle and Bentley. 

(2) Bihliot Arab liispaus, tom i. p 275. Al Bciihar of Malaga, their greatest botanist, 
bad travelled into Africa, Peisia, and India. 

f3) fir. Watson (Dements of Cheni'stry, vol. I p. 17 4c ) allows the anginal trier it of 
the Arahi,ms. Yet he quotes the modest confession of the famous tieber of the ninth cen¬ 
tury, (d’Herbelot, p 317 ) that he had drawn most of Ids science, perhaps of the transitin' 
tatioli of metals, from the ancient sages Whatever might be* the origin or extent <>l their 
knowledge, the arts of chemistry and akliymy appear to have been k .own in l'gypt at least 
three hundred years before Mahomet. (Woitm’s Heflectioiis, p. 121—133 1‘auw, Itctheichea 
mr les Egyptlens et les Ohinois, loin. i. p. 376—429.) 

(4) Abulpbaragios (Dynast p. 26 148 ) mentions a Spnac veision «f Homer s two poems, 
by Theoplulus, a Chiisti.m Maroniic ot mount I ibaniis, who protested astronomy at Kobo or 
Udessa, towards theeud of the eighth cenimy. His work would be a literary rurmsity I have 
read somewhere, but I do not believe, that Plutarch’s Lives weie translated into Turkish for 
the use of Mahomet the Second 

(5) 1 have perused with much pleasure, sir William Jones's Latm Commentary on Asiatic, 
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and reason is of a less ambiguous complexion. The philosophers of Athens 
and Romo enjoyed the blessings and asserted the rights, of civil and 
religious freedom. Their moral and political writings might have gra- 
dually unlocked the fetters of eastern despotism, diffused a liberal 
spirit of inquiry and toleration, and encouraged the Arabian sages to 
suspect that their caliph Was a tyrant and their prophet an impostor.(l) 
The inBtinct of superstition was alarmed hy the introduction even of 
the abstract sciences; and the more rigid doctors of the law condemned 
the rash and pernicious curiosity of Almamon.(3) To the thirst of mar¬ 
tyrdom, the vision of paradise, and the belief of predestination, we must 
ascribe the invincible enthusiasm of the prince and people* And the 
sword of the Saracens became less formidable, when their youth was drawn 
away from the camp to the college, when the armies of the faithful pre¬ 
sumed to read and to reflect. Yet the foolish vanity of the Greeks was 
jealous of their studies, and reluctantly imparted tne sacred fire to the 
barbarians of the east.(3) 

In the bloody conflict of the Ommiades and Abbassides, the Greeks 
had stolen the oppt rtunity of avenging their wrongs, and enlarging 
their limits. But a severe retribution was enacted by Mohadi, the 
third caliph of the new dynasty, who seised in his turn the favourable 
opportunity, while a woman and a child, Irene and Constantine, were 
seated on the Byzantine throne'. An army of ninety-five thousand 
Persians and Arabs was sent from the Tigris to the Thracian Bosphorus, 
under the command of Harun,(i) or Aaron, the second son of the com¬ 
mander of the faithful. His encampment on the opposite heights of 
Chrysopolis or Scutari, informed Irene, in her palace of Constantinople, 
of the loss of her troops and provinces. With the consent or connivance 
of their sovereign, her ministers subscribed an ignominious peace; and 
the exchange of some royal gifts could not disguise the annual tribute 
of seventy thousand dinars of gold, which was imposed on the Roman 
empire. The Saracens had too rashly advanced into the midst of a dis¬ 
tant and hostile land: tlicir retreat was solicited by the promise of 
faithful guides and plentiful markets ; and not a Greek had courage to 
whisper, that their weary forces might be surrounded and destroyed in 
their necessary passage between a slippery mountain and the river San- 
garius. Five years after this expedition, Harun ascended the throne 
of his father, and his elder brother; the most powerful and vigorous 
monarch of his race illustrious in the west, as the ally of Charlemagne, 
and familiar to the most childless readers, as the perpetual hero of the 
Arabian Tales. Ilis title to the name of Al Rashid (the Just) is sullied 
by tho extirpation of the generous, perhaps the innocent, Barmecides ; 

J 'et he could listen to the complaint of a poor widow who had been pil- 
aged by his troops, and who dared, in a passage of the Koran, to 
threaten the inattentive despot with the judgment of (rod and posterity. 
His court was adorned with luxury and science; but in .1 reign of three- 
and-twentv years, Harun repeatedly visited his provinces from Cho- 
rasan to Egypt; nine times he performed the pilgrimage of Mecca; 

Poetry (London, 1771, in octavo.) which was composed in the youth of that wonderful tin 
guist At present, in the maturity of bis taste and judgment, be would perhaps abate of the 
fervent, and even partial, praise which he has bestowed on the orientals 
(1) Among the Arabian philosophers, Averroes has been accused of despising the religion 
of the Jews, the Christians, and the Mahometans (See his article in I'ayle's Dictionary ) Each 
of these sects wonlil agree,' that in two instances out of tin .‘c, his contempt was reasonable. 

( t) D'Herbelot, Bibllotheijue Orientate, p. 5K5. 

7) Oeo4fi\ar aronoir Kfiivar ti rtjr ciutoi*’ yvnxny, 81 ifi> to P-i/mkW ytunt Oavtiafarai 
«kAutoi> To«j<r«« riur iBvtat, &c. (Vdreniis, p 518, who relates how manfully the emperor 
refused a mathematician to the instances and offers of the caliph Almauion This absurd 
scruple Is expressed almost in the same words by the contiuuatuf of Theophancs ((implores 
post I heophatiem, p 118.). 

(1) See the reign and character of Martin al Kashid, in the Bibllothenue Oriental*-, p. ill 
433. under Ills proper title; and in the relative articles to which M d llerhelot tefeis That 
learned collector lias shewn much taste in stripping tbeoiieutalcbiouiclesof then instructive 
and amusing anecdotes. 
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eight times he invaded the territories of the Romans; and as often as 
they declined the payment of the tribute, they were taught to feel that 
a month of depredation was more costly than a year of submission. But 
when the unnatural mother of Constantine was deposed and banished, 
her successor Nieephorus resolved to obliterate this badge of servitude 
and disgrace. The epistle of the emperor to the caliph was pointed with 
an allusion to the game of chess, which had already spread from Persia 
to Greece. “ The queen," he spoke of Irene, “ considered you as a 
“ rook and herself a pawn. That pusillanimous female submitted to 
“ pay a tribute, the double of which she ought to have exacted from the 
“ Barbarians. Restore therefore the fruits of your injustice, or abide 
“ the determination of the sword." At these words the ambassadors 
cast a bundle of swords before the foot of the throne. The caliph smiled 
at the menace, and drawing his scimitar, samsamah, a weapon of 
historic or fabulouB renown, he cut asunder the feeble arms of the 
Greeks, without turning the edge, or endangering the temper of his 
blade. He then dictated an epistle of tremendous brevity: “ In the 
“ name of the most merciful God, Harun al Rashid, commander of the 
“ faithful, to Nieephorus, the Roman dog. I have read thy letter, O 
“ thou son of an unbelieving mother. Thou shalt not hear, thou shalt 
“ behold my reply.” It was written in characters of blood and fire on 
the plains of Phrygia, and the warlike celerity of the Arabs could only 
be checked by the arts of deceit and the show of repentance. The tri¬ 
umphant caliph retired, after the fatigues of the campaign, to his fa¬ 
vourite palace of Racca on the Euphrates :(1) hut the distance of fivo 
hundred miles, and the inclemency of the season, encouraged his adver¬ 
sary to violate the peace. Nieephorus was astonished by the bold and 
rapid march of the- commander of the faithful, who repassed, in the 
depth of winter, the snows of mount Taurus: his stratagems of policy 
and war were exhausted; and the perfidious Greek escaped with three 
wounds from a field of battle overspread with forty thousand of his sub¬ 
jects. Yet the emperor was ashamed of submission, and the caliph was 
resolved on victory. One hundred and thirty-five thousand regular 
soldiers received pay, and wereinscribed in the military roll; and above 
three hundred thousand persons of every denomination marched under 
the black standard of the Abhassides. They swept the surface of Asia 
Minor far beyond Tyana and Ancyra, ana invested the Pontic He- 
raciea,(2) once a flourishing state, now a paltry town; at that time 
capable of sustaining in her antique walls a month’s siege against the 
forces of the east. The ruin was complete, the spoil was ample; but if 
Haruu had been conversant with Grecian story, he would have regretted 
the statue of Hercules, whose attributes, the club, the bow, the quiver, 
and the lion's hide, were sculptured in massy gold. The progress of 
desolation by sea and land, from the Euxine to the isle of Cyprus, com¬ 
pelled the emperor Nieephorus to retract his haughty defiance. In the 
new treaty the ruins of Heraclea were left for ever as a lesson and a 
trophy; and the coin of the tribute was marked with the image and su¬ 
perscription of Harun and his three sons.(3) Yet this plurality of lords 
might contribute to remove the dishonour of the Roman name. After 
the death of their father, the heirs of the caliph were involved in civil 

(1) For Uie situation of Racca, (be old Nlcephorliim, consult d’Anville (L'Euphrate et le 
Tigre, p. 21—27,). Tbe Arabian Night* represent Harun at lUsbid as almost alatiou.ii y m 
Bagdad. He respected tbe royal seat of tbe Abbassidrs, but tbe vices of tire uibabiuiits bad 
driven him Com tbe city (Abulfed. Annal. p. 167.). 

(2) M. D. lourneforr, in his coasting voyage from Constantinople to Trebiaond, passed a 
night at Heraclea or F.regri. His eye surveyed the present state, his reading collected the an¬ 
tiquities, of the city (Voyage du Levant, tom. ill. lettre 16 p 23—35). We have a separate 
history of Heraclea in the fragments of Memuon, winch are preserved by Vhotms. 

(3) Tbe wars of Haiunal Rashid against the Roman empire, are related by fbeophanrs 
(581, 385, 301 306 107 , 108 .), Zouaras (tom ii. Iib.,15, p. 115 121.), Ceilreuus (p 177 , 178 ). 
EAtychtus (Annal. tout. ii. p. 1070 , Fiinacm ( Hist. Saracen, p._I36,151,153.), AlHdphaugiua 
(Dynast, p. 147.151.), aud Abulfcda, (p. 156.1G6-168.) 
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discord, and the conqueror, the liberal Almamon, was sufficiently en¬ 
gaged in the restoration of domestic peace and the introduction of 
foreign science. 

Under the reign of Almamon at Bagdad, of Michael the Stammerer 
at Constantinople, the islands of Crete (1) and Sicily were subdued by 
the Arabs. The former of these conquests is disdained by their own 
writers, who were ignorant of the fame of Jupiter and Minos, but it has 
not been overlooked by the Byzantine historians, who now begin to cast 
a clearer light on the affairs of their own times.(2) A band or Andalu¬ 
sian volunteers, discontented with the climate or government of Spain, 
explored the adventures of the sea; but as they sailed in no more than 
ten or twenty galleys, their warfare must be branded with the name 
of piracy. As the subjects and sectaries of the white party, they might 
lawfully invade the dominions of the black caliphs. A rebellious fac¬ 
tion introduced them into Alexandria -(3) they cut in pieces both friends 
and foes, pillaged the churches and the moschs, sold aoove six thousand 
Christian captives, and maintained their station in the capital of Egypt, 
till they were oppressed by the forces and the presence of Almamon 
himself. From the mouth of the Nile to the Hellespont, the islands 
and sea-coasts both of the Greeks and Moslems were exposed to their 
depredations ; they saw, they envied, they tasted, the fertility of Crete, 
and soon returned with forty galleys to a more serious attack. The 
Andalusians wandered over the land fearless and unmolested ; but when 
they descended with their plunder to the sea-shore, their Vessels were 
in names, and their chief, Abu Caab, confessed himself the author of 
the mischief. Their clamours accused his madness or treachery: “ Of 
’* what do you complain ?” replied the crafty emir. “ I have brought 
' you to a land flowing with milk and honey. Here is your true coun- 
‘ try; repose from your toils, and forget the barren place of your nati- 
1 vity.—And our wiVes and children ?—Your beauteous captives will 
* supply the place of your wives, and in their embraces you will soon 
‘ become the fathers of a new progeny." The first habitation was 
their camp, with a ditch and rampart, in the bay of Suda; but an apos¬ 
tate monk led them to a more desirable position in the eastern parts ; 
and the name of Candax, their fortress and colony, has been extended 
to the whole island, under the corrupt and modern appellation of 
Candia. The hundred cities of the age of Minos were diminished to 
thirty; and of these, only one, most probably Cydonia, had courage to 
retain the substance of freedom ana the profession of Christianity. 
The Saracens of Crete soon repaired the loss of their navy; and the 
timbers of mount Ida were launched into the main. During a hostile 
period of one hundred and thirty-eight years, the princes or Constan¬ 
tinople attacked these licentious corsairs with fruitless curses and in¬ 
effectual arms. 

The loss of Sicily(4) was occasioned by an act of supen-titious rigour. 

(1) The authors from wlmm I have learned the moat of the nnrient and modern state of 
Crete, are Beloit (Observations, Ac, c ui—ax Paris, 1555.), Tonrnefort (Voyage du Levant, 
tom. 1 lettie 2 et 3.), and Meursius (rreta, in bis works, torn, ill p. 543—544.;. Although 
Crete is st)led by Homer Uittpa, by Wmnysins knr«p»j kcu en/Jorar, I cannot conceive that 
mountainous island to surpass, or even to equal, in fertility, the greater pan of Spam. 

(2) The most authentic and circumstantial intelligence Is obtained from the four books of 
the Continuation of Theopliaucs. compiled by the pen or the command of Constantine Porph) ro. 
gemtus, with the life of his lather basil the Macedonian (Scriptures post Theophanem, p. i 
—162, h Francis. Combesis, Paris, 1685.). The loss of Crete and Sicily it related, lib. ii. p. 
46-52. To these we may add the secondary evidence of Joseph (•cuesius (lib it. p 21. Veuet. 
1733 ), George Cedrenua (Compend p. 506—508 ), and John Kcylitzes Curopalata (apud Baton. 
A 1111 . 1 I. Kcclcs. A D. 827 in*. 24, Ac ). But the modern Greeks are such notorious plagiaries, 
that 1 should only quote a plurality of names 

(5) Kenandot (Hist Patriarch Alex, p 251—256, 268—270.) has described the ravages o 
the Andalusian Arabs in fegypt, but has forgot to connect them with the conquest of Crete. 

( i ) Ai|Aqi (says the continuator of Theopbanes, lib. ii. p 51.) ft ta«x« iraifitoraTa * 0 / 
»kaTO£n»T«pov rj Tort ypaipttaa Btoyvwrro Kal eir %«ip«r eXOovan r/juuw. '1 bis history of the 
loss of Sicily is no longer extant. Muratorl (Annali d’ltaiia, torn. vii. p. 7. 19. 21, &c.) 
has added some circumstances from the Italian chronicles. 
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An amorous youth, who had stolen a nun from her cloister, was sen¬ 
tenced by the emperor to the amputation of his tongue. Euphemius 
appealed to the reason and policy of the Saracens of Africa ; and 
soon returned with the imperial purple, a fleet of one hundred ships, 
and an army of seven hundred horse and ten thousand foot. They 
landed at Mazara near the ruins of the ancient Selinus ; but after some 
partial victories, Syracuse(J) was delivered by the Greeks, the apostate 
was slain before her walls, and his African friends were reduced: to the 
necessity of feeding on the flesh of their own horses. 'In their turn 
they were relieved by a powerful reinforcement of their brethren of 
Andalusia : the largest and western part of the island was graudaUy re¬ 
duced, and the commodious harbour of Palermo was chosen for the seat 
of the naval and military power of the Saracens. Syracuse preserved 
about fifty years the faith which she had sworn to Christ and to Caesar. 
In the last and fatal siege, her citizens displayed some remnant of the 
spirit which had formerly resisted the powers of Athens and Carthage. 
They stood above twenty days against tne battering-rams and catapult a, 
the mines and tortoises of the besiegers ; and the place might have been 
relieved, if the mariners of the imperial fleet had not been detained at 
Constantinople in building a church to the Virgin Mary The deacon 
Theodosius, with the bishop and clergy, was dragged in chains from the 
altar to Palermo, cast into a subterraneous dungeon, and exposed to 
the hourly peril of death or apostacy. His pathetic, and not inelegant 
complaint, maybe read as the epitaph of his country.(2) From the Ro¬ 
man conquest to this final calamity, Syracuse, now dwindled to Hie 
primitive isle of Ortygea, had insensibly declined. Yet the relies were 
still precious; the plate of the cathedral weighed five thousand pounds 
of silver ; the entire spoil, was computed at one million of pieces of 
gold (about four hundred thousand pounds sterling,) and the cap¬ 
tives must outnumber the seventeen thousand Christians who were 
transported from the sack of Tauromenium into African servitude. In 
Sicily the religion and language of the Greeks were eradicated ; and 
such was the docility of the rising generation, that fifteen thousand boys 
were circumcised and clothed oil the same day with the son of the 
Fatimite caliph. The Arabian squadrons issued from the harbours of 
Palermo, Biserta, and Tunis ; a hundred and fifty towns of Calabria 
and Campania were attacked and pillaged; nor could the suburbs of 
Rome be defended by the name of the Caesars ami apostles. Had the 
Mahometans been united, Italy must have fallen an easy and glorious 
accession to the empire of the prophet. But the caliphs (if Bagdad had 
lost their authority in the west; the Aglabites and Fatimitcs usurped 
the provinces of Africa; their emirs of Sicily aspired to independence ; 
and the design of conquest and dominion was degraded to a repetition 
of predatory inroads.(3) 

In the sufferings of prostrate Italy, the name of Rome awakens a 
solemn and mournful recollection. A fleet of Saracens from the African 
coast presumed to enter the mouth of the Tiber, and to approach a city 
which even yet, in her fallen state, was revered as the metropolis of 
the Christian world. The gates and ramparts were guarded by a trem¬ 
bling people ; but the tombs and temples of St. Peter and St. Paul were 
left exposed in the suburbs of the Vatican and of the Ostian way. Their 
invisible sanctity had protected them against the Goths, the Vandals, 

(1) The splendid and Interesting tragedy of Tancrede would <idapt itself mnch better to tins 
epoch, than to tlie date (A D 1005.) which Voltaire himself hat chosen Cut I must gently 
reproach the poet, for Infusing into the Greek subjects the spirit of modern knight* and an¬ 
cient republican*. 

( 8 ) the narrative or lamentation of Theodosius is transcribed and illustrated by I’ngi. 
(Critic#, tom. 3. p. 719, &c.) Constantine Porphyrogeultu* (in vit. Basil, c. 60, 70. p. 190— 
193.) mention* the Ins* of Syracuse and the triumph of the demons. 

( 3 ) the extracts front the Arabic histories of Sicily are given In Abnlfeda, (Anna). Moslem, 
p. 271 —*73.) and lit the first volume of Muraton's Scripture* Rerum Itaiicarum. M. do 
Gnlgne* (Hist, dcs Huns, tom. 1. p. 363,3&t.) baa added some important fact*. 
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and the Lombards; but the Arabs disdained both the gospel and the le¬ 
gend ; and their rapacious spirit was approved and animate^ by theprp- 
cepts of the Koran. The Christian idolt were stripped of their costly of¬ 
ferings ; a silver altar was torn away from the shrine of St. Peter; and 
if the bodies or the buildings were left entire, their deliverance must be 
imputed to the haste, rather than the scruples, of the Saracens. In their 
course along the Appian way, they pillpgea Fundi and besieged Gayeta; 
but they had turned aside from the walls of Rome, and, by their divi¬ 
sions, the Capitol was saved from the yoke of the prophet of Mecca. 
The same danger still impended on the heads of tne Roman people; 
and their domestic force was unequal to the assault of an African emir. 
They claimed the protection of their Latin sovereign; but the Carlo- 
vingian standard was overthrown by a detachment of the Barbarians: 
they meditated the restoration of the Greek emperors; but the attempt 
was treasonable, and the succour remote and precarious.(l) Their dis¬ 
tress appeared to receive some aggravation from the death of their 
spiritual and temporal chief ; but tne pressing emergency superseded 
the forms and intrigues of an election; and the unanimous choice 
of pope Leo the Foi?rth(2) was the safety of the church and city. This 
pontiff was born a Roman; the courage of the first ages of the re¬ 
public glowed in his breast ,* and, amidst the ruins of nis country, he 
stood erect, like one of the firm and lofty columns that rear their heads 
above the fragments of the Roman Forum. The first days of his reign 
were consecrated to the purification and removal of relics, to pray¬ 
ers and processions, and to all the solemn offices of religion, which 
served at least to heal the imagination, and restore the hopes, of the 
multitude. The public defence had been long neglected, not from the 
presumption of peace, but from the distress and poverty of the times. 
As far as the scantiness of his means and the shortness of his leisure 
would allow, the ancient walls were repaired by the command of Leo ; 
fifteen towers, in the most accessible stations, were built or renewed ; 
two of these commanded on either side the Tiber; and an iron chain 
was drawn across the stream to impede the ascent of a hostile navy. 
The Romans were assured of a short respite by the welcome news, that 
the siege of Gayeta had been raised, and that a part of the enemy, with 
their sacrilegious plunder, had perished in the waves. 

But the storm which had been delayed, soon burst upon them with re¬ 
doubled violence. The Aglabite,(3) who reigned in Africa, had inherit¬ 
ed from his father a treasure and an army; a fleet of Arabs and Moors, 
after a short refreshment in the harbours of Sardinia, cast anchor be¬ 
fore the mouth of the Tiber, sixteen miles from the city ; and their 
discipline and numbers appeared to threaten, not a transient inroad, 
but a serious design of conquest and dominion. But the vigilance 
of Leo had formed an alliance with the vassals of the Greek empire, 
the free and maritime states of Gayeta, Naples, and Amalfi ; and in l.ie 
hour of danger, their galleys appeared in the port of Ostia, under the 
command of Cwsarius, the son of the Neapolitan duke, a noble and 
valiant youth, who had already vanquished the fleets of the Saracens. 
With his principal companions, Cscsarius was invited to the Lateran 
palace, and the dexterous pontiff affected to inquire their errand, and to 


(1) One of the most eminent Romani {Gratbuins, maglster mllltum el Romani palstll taper- 
iata) was accused of declaring. Quia Fraud nihil nobis bom fncinnt, neqiie adjutorlum prachem, 
sed tnagis qua; nostra sniu violeuter tollmit. Quote non advocamus Grsecoa, et cum eisfrodus 
pacts componentes, Francorum regem et gentein de nostro regno et dominatione expellunus ? 
Anastasias In Leone IV. p. 199. 

(2) Voltaire (Hist Generate, tom. 3. c.38. p. 134 ) appears to be remarkably struck with the 
character of pope Leo IV I have borrowed Ins general expression, but the sight of the Forum 
has furnished me with a more distinct and lively image. 

(3) De Outgoes, Hist. Generale des Huns, turn. 1. p 363,364. Cardonne, Hist, de i'Afriqite 
et de 1‘Espagne, sons la Domination des Arabei, tom. 2 p. 24, 25 I observe, and cannot re* 
•onclle, the difference of these writers in the succession of the Aglabttes, 
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accept with joy and surprise their providential succour. The city bands, 
in arms, attended their father to Ostia, where he reviewed and blessed 
his generous deliverers. They kissed his feet, received the communion 
with martial devotion;, and listened to the prayer pf Leo, that the same 
jGrod who had supported St. Peter and St. raul on the waves of the sea, 
would strengthen the hands of his champions against the adversaries of 
Ins holy name. After a similar prayer, and with equal resolution, the 
Moslems advanced to the attack of the Christian galleys, which pre¬ 
served their advantageous station along the coast. The victory inclined 
to the side of the allies, when it was less gloriously decided in their fa¬ 
vour by a sudden tempest, which confounded the skill and courage of 
the stoutest mariners. The Christians were sheltered in a friendly 
harbour, while the Africans were scattered and dashed in pieces among 
the rocks and islands of a hostile shore. Those who escaped from ship¬ 
wreck and hunger, neither found nor deserved mercy at the liands of 
their implacable pursuers. The sword and the gibbet reduced the dan¬ 
gerous multitude of captives; and the remainder was more usefully 
employed, to restore the sabred edifices which they had attempted to 
subvert. The pontiff, at the head of the citizens and allies, paid his 
grateful devotion at the shrines of the apostles ; and among tlte spoils 
of this naval victory, thirteen Arabian bows of pure and massy silver 
were suspended round the altar of the fishermen of Galilee. The reign 
of Leo the Fourth was employed in the defence and ornament of the 
Homan state. The churches were renewed and embellished ; near four 
thousand pounds of silver were consecrated to repair the losses of St. 
Peter; and his sanctuary was decorated with a plate of gold the 
weight of two hundred and sixteen pounds, embossed with the portraits 
of the pope and emperor, and encircled with a string of pearls. Yet 
-this vain magnificence reflects less glory on the character of Leo, than 
the paternal care with which he rebuilt the walls of Ilorta and Ameria ; 
and transported the wandering inhabitants of Ceutumcell© to his new 
foundation of Leopolis, twelve miles from the sea-shore (1) By his 
liberality a colony of Corsicans, with their wives and children, was 
planted in the station of Porto at the mouth of the Tiber: the falling 
city was restored for their use, the fields and vineyards were divided 
among the new settlers: their first efforts were assisted by a gift of 
horses and cattle; and the hardy exiles, who breathed revenge against 
the Saracens, swore to live and die under the standard of St Peter. The 
nations of the w’est and north who visited the threshold of the apostles, 
had gradually formed the large and populous suburb of the Vatican, and 
their various habitations were distinguished, in the language of the 
times, as the schools of the Greeks and Goths, of the Lombards and 
Saxons. But this venerable apot was still open to sacrilegious insult: 
the design of enclosing it with walls and towers exhausted all that au¬ 
thority could command, or charity would supply ; and the pious labour 
of four years was animated in every season, and at every hour, by the 
presence of the indefatigable pontiff. The love of fame a generous but 
worldly passion, may be detected in the name of the Leontne city, 
which he bestowed on the Vatican ; yet the pride of the dedication was 
tempered with Christian penance and humility. The boundary was 
trod by the bishop and his clergy, barefoot, in sackcloth and ashes ; the 
songs of triumph were modulated to psalms and litanies ; the walls were 
besprinkled with holy water; and the ceremony was concluded with a 

J irayer, that under the guardian care of the apostles and the angelic 
tost, both the old and the new Rome might ever be preserved pure, 
prosperous, and impregnable. 

(1) Bwetti (Chorngr.iplila Italia: Mcdll AvI, p. 106. 108.) has illustrated Centumcellac, I-eo- 
polis, Clvius l emiliia, and the other places of the Human duchy. 

(8) The Arabs and the Creeks are alike silent concerning the invasion of Rome by the 
Africans. 'I he Laiiu chronicles do not afford much Instruction (See the Annals of Batouius 
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The emperor Theophilus, eon of Michael the Stammerer, was one of 
the most active and high-spirited princes who reigned at Constantinople 
during the middle age. In offensive or defensive war, he Inarched in 
person five times against the Saracens, formidable in his attack, es¬ 
teemed by the enemy in his losses and defeats. In the last of these ex¬ 
peditions he penetrated into Syria, and beseiged the obscure town of 
Sozopetra, the casual birth-place of the caliph Motassem, whose father 
Harun was attended in peace or war by the most favourite of his wives 
and concubines. The revolt of a Persian impostor employed at that 
moment the arms of the Saracen, and he could only intercede in favour 
of a place for which he felt and acknowledged some degree of filial affection. 
These solicitations determined the emperor to wound his pride in so 
sensible a part. Sozopetra was levelled with the ground, the Syrian 
prisoners wore marked or mutilated with ignominious cruelty, and a 
thousand female captives were forced away from the adjacent territory. 
Among these a matron of the house of Abbas invoked, in an agony of 
despair, the name of Motassem ; and the insults of the Greeks engaged 
the honour of her kinsman to avenge his indignity, and to answer her 
appeal. Under the reign of the two elder brothers, the inheritance of 
the youngest had been confined to Anatolia, Armenia, Georgia, and 
Circassia; this frontier station had exercised his military talents; and 
among his accidental claims to the name of Octonary,( l) the most me¬ 
ritorious are the eight battles which he gained or fought against the 
enemies of the Koran. In this personal quarrel, the troops of Irak, 
Syria, and Egypt, were recruited <Yom the tribes of Arabia, and the 
Turkish hordes: his cavalry might be numerous, though we should 
deduct some myriads from the hundred and thirty thousand horses of 
the royal stables ; and the expense of the armament was computed at 
four millions sterling, or one hundred thousand pounds of gold. From 
Tarsus, the place of assembly, the Saracens advanced in three divisions 
along the high road of Constantinople: Motassem himself commanded 
the centre, and the vanguard was given to his son Abbas, who, in the 
trial of the first adventures, might succeed with the more glory, or fail 
with the least reproach In the revenge of his injury, the caliph pre¬ 
pared to retaliate a similar affront. The father of Theophilus was a 
native of Amorium (2) in Phyrgi.i: the original seat of the imperial 
house had been adorned with piiviloge-. and monuments; and w hat- 
ever might he the indifference of the people, Constantinople itself was 
scarcely of moie value in the eyes of the sovereign and his court. The 
name of A; mortutn was inscribed outlie shields of the Saracens ; and 
their three armies were again united under the walls of the devoted 
city. It had been proposed by the wisest counsellors, to evacuate Amu- 
rium, to remove the inhabitants, and to abandon the empty structures 
to the vam resentment of the Barbarians. The emperor embraced the 
more generous resolution of defending, in a siege and battle, the coun¬ 
try of his ancestors. When the unities drew near, '•die front of tne Ma¬ 
hometan line appeared to a Homan eye more close]v plumed with spears 
and javelins; but the event of the action was not glomms on either 
side to the national troops. The Aiabs were broken, but it was by the 
swords of thirl) thousand l’ersians, who had obtained service and set- 

aiid Pngi ) Our authentic and contemporary guide for the popes of the ninth century is 
Anastasias, libiaiiau of the Roman cl ur<-h llislileot I eo IV contains twenty-i»ui panes 
fp 175—1!W. edit. Pans}, and if a gu.it pirt consist ot snpeii'iiiniis tuftrs, we must blame 
or commend Ins licro^ who was much olteiur in a church than in a camp. 

(1) 'I hr same niimhcr was applied to the following rircunisiances in the life of Motassem : 
lie was the eolith of the Vbbasudes , lie reigned tig lit >eais, eight tumults, and eight days , 
left eight sous, eight daughters, eight thousand slaves, eight millions ot gold 

(2) Amoriuin is seldom iiieniionrd by the old geographer., and totally forgotten in the 
Homan Itineraries. After the sixth century, it became an episcopal see, and at !■ ugtli the 
metropolis of the new Galatia (Carol. St to. Paulo, Geogrupb. Sacia p. 234 ) I he city nine 
again from its ruins, if we s' euld read Ammuriu, not Anguua, in the teat of the Nubian 
Geographer (p. 236.). 
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i in the Bfjwitme empire. The Greeks i$nv repukfed MuTvaft- 
i, but it was by the arrows of tbe-Turkisb ctvalry; mad w not 
" how-itrings been damped and relaxed by the evening? rajk* very 
few of the Christians could have escaped with the esnperOr front the 
Seid of battle. They breathed at Doryiseitra, at the distance of 1 three 
days; and Tlw&PMlus, reviewing hia trembling squadrons, fiwguve the 
common igktT>otb of the prince and people. After this discovery of 
his weaJca&sa, -he vainly hoped to deprecate the fame of Amorinm: the 
inexorable caliph injected with contempt his ptttnww and promises ; and 
detained- ^ Roman ambassadors to be the Witnesses of his great re¬ 
venge. They had nea$fy been the witnesses of hia shame. The vigo¬ 
rous assaults of fifty-five days Were encountered by a faithful governor, 
a veteran garrison, and a desperate people; and the Saracens must have 
raised the siege if a domestic trjutor had not pointed to the weakest 
part of the wall, a place which jgas decorated With the statues of a lion 
and a hull. The tow of Motassem was accomplished with unrelenting 
rigour: tired, rather than satiated, with destruction, he returned to 
his new palace of Samara, Jp the 'neighbourhood of Bagdad, while the 
unfortunate ( 1) Theephiluw implored the tardy and doubtfuraid of his 
western rival the emperor of the Franks. Yet in the siege of Amoriom 
above seventy thousand Moslems had perished: their loss had been re¬ 
venged by the slaughter of thirty thousand Christians, and the suffer¬ 
ings, of an equal number of captives, who were treated as the most atro¬ 
cious cumin.tls. Mutual necessity could sometimes extort the exchange 
or ransom of prisoners ;(9) but m the national and religious con¬ 
flict of the two empires, peace was without confidence, and war, with¬ 
out mercy. Quarter was seldom given in the field ; those- who esdfeped 
the edge of the sword, were condemned to hopeless servitude, or ex¬ 
quisite torture ; and a Catholic emperor relates with visible satisfac¬ 
tion, the execution of the Saracens of Crete, who wefe flayed alive, or 
plunged into caldrons of boiling oil.(3) To a point of honour Motas¬ 
sem had sacrificed a flourishing city, two hundred thousand lives, and 
the property of millions. The same caliph descended from his horse, 
and dirtied his robe to releai e the distress ot a decrepit old mau, who, 
with his laden ass, had tumbled into a ditch. On which of these actions 
did he reflect with the most pleAquyw, when he was summoned by the 
angel of death ?(4>^ * 

With Motassem, the eighth of the Abbassides, the glory of his fa¬ 
mily and nation expired. AYhen the Arabian conquerors had spread 
themselves ov er the east, and were mingled with the servile crowds of 
Persia, Syria, and Egypt, they insensibly lost the freehom and martial 
1 irlu*" ot the desert. The courage of the south is the artificial fruit 
ot discipline and piejudice; the active power of enthusiasm had decay¬ 
ed, and the mercenary forces of the caliph were recruited in those cli- 
matco of the north, of which 1 alour is the hardy and spontaneous pro- 


O) In tbe eibt he was styled jfCoolinuator yheophan lib ui. p 81.}; but inch 

say the ipnornnce of the weM, that SWMWdoohu.in panhc discourse, might bold!) nar¬ 
rate, <te Victoria, qu,ia .idvertits extern b*Mttdv> fWlle* aswentl*s (Annalist. 

Ptrrilnaii i'pml Pagi inm ill p. -jil),) ' * * ’* 

(?) .ibiilphiptgiHs (dynast it 167, 168 ) relit** rate PI M at singular tnutlaetion* on tbe 
budge of the o>er latnns m cltlda, tbe limit of tbe tftfirffapirei, Md one day's journey 
wnl ward of laisux (D'AmviIIp, Giogiaphie Attcieunft tonal p. Sip lour thousand Iw 
hundred and sixty Moslems, tight hundred womeh and clmdreh, one hundred ton federate*, 
wtre exchanged for ati equal uuniber of Greeks They passed each other tn tbe middle of the 
bridge, and when tliey reached their respective friends,they shouted Attar ^feftor, end Kurt* 
Fhison Hunt id the prisoners of AmoHdcp were probably among (Hem, but tn the same year 
f 4 H. 231; the most illustrious of them, the'forty-two martyrs, were beheaded by the caliph's 
order 

(3; Constantin PorphvroRenlln*, in Vit Basil, c 61 p 186 fitese fcaracen* were indeed 
nested with peculiar seventy at pirates and reuegadoes. 

it) Foi Iheophiihs, Mornssem, and tie Anipriah war, seethe Coututnstor Ot Theopbanes 
(iih iii p 77- 81 }, GcmsjiK (lib tit p 24-34}, Cedrenns (428—532), t Idiacin (Hist Sa 
raren p 180 Ahul|>hai «gl»x (Dynast p 169, 166), Ahalfeda (Annul Moslem, p. Ill 
d’Hcibelnt {P.lliltot onentale, p 630 , C40 ) 7 
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faction. Of the Turhs,(l) who dwelt beyond the jOxus and JFaxa&M,.- 
the r&mst youths, either taken io-ftor or purchased in trade, wer^fKtt* 
cated in the exercises of the held, and the profession of the 
faith. The Turkish guards stood in arms round the throne of thdfr 
benefactor, and their chiefs usurped the dominion of the palace and thb 
provinces. Motassem, the first author of this dangerous example, in* 
troduced into the capital above fifty thousand Turns ; Vneir licentious 
conduct provoked the public indignation, and the quarrek of the sol¬ 
diers and people induced the caliph to retire from Bagdad, mid esta¬ 
blish his own residence Ond the camp of his Barbarian favourites at 
Samara on the Tigris, about twelve leagues abgVB the city of P&ice.(2) 
His son Motawakkel was a jealous anderuel tyrant: odious to hi9 sub¬ 
jects, he cast himself on the fidelity of the Strangers, and these stran¬ 
gers, ambitious and apprehensive, were tempted by the rich promise of 
a revolution. At the instigation, or g|t least in the cause of his son, 
they burst into his apartment at the hour of supper, and the caliph was 
cut into seven pieces by the same swords which he had recently distri¬ 
buted among the guards of his life and throne. To this throne, vet 
streaming with a father’s blood, Montasser was triumphantly led; but 
in a reign of six months, he found only the pangs of a guilty conscience. 
If he wept at the sight of an old tapestry which represented the crime 
and punishment of the sons sf Chosroes; if his days were abridged by 
grief and remorse, we may allow some pity to a parricide, who ex¬ 
claimed in the bitterness of death, that he had lost both this world and 
the world to come. After this act of treason, the ensigns of royalty, 
the garment and walking-staif of Mahomet, were given and tom away 
by the foreign mercenaries, who in four years created, deposed, anu. 
murdered three commanders of the faithful. As often as the Turks 
were inflamed by fear, or rage, or avarice, these caliphs were dragged 
by the feet, exposed naked to the scorching sun, beaten with iron clubs, 
and compelled to purchase, by the abdication of their dignity, a short 
reprieve of inevitable fate.(3) At length, however, the fury of the 
tempest was spent or diverted : the Abbassides returned to the less tur¬ 
bulent residence of Bagdad ; the insolence of the Turks was curbed 
with a firmer and more skilful hand, and their numbers, were divided 
and destroyed in foreign warfare*. But the nations of the east had 
been taught to trample on the succwsOrs of the prophet; and the bles¬ 
sings of domestic peace were obtained by the relaxation of strength and 
discipline. So uniform are the mischiefs of military despotism, that 
I seem to repeat the story of the prstorians of Rome.(4) i 

While the flame of enthusiasm was damped by the business, the plea¬ 
sure, and the knowledge, of the age, it burnt with concreted heat m the 
breasts of the chosen few, the congenial spirits, who were ambitious of 
reigning either in this world or in the next. How carefully soe er the 
book of prophecy had been sealed by the apostle or Mecca, the wishes, 

(1) M. de Guignei, who sometime* leap*, and sometime* stumbles, In the gulf between, 
Chinese and Mahometan ttaOfc tblnti Jbe o*n see that these 1'urhs are the lhxi-ke alias the 
JCao-tche, or high wnggcm&i $KM they were divided Into fifteen horrt.s, fmm China and \l- 
herla to the dutiu^lon*« the ewj^i&and Saoisqldes, &c. (illst des Mu.is, turn lit. p. l — 

(2) Hi changed the fa namesMtomere, or Samara, Into the fanciful title of Sermen rat , 
that which ctves pleasure at AnrUlfiit (D’Herpetot, Ribliothe<|«e Orientale, p. 808, d'Anville, 
I’Ebphnte A le rigie; p.07,98 ). 

(9) Take 0 specimen, tttr death of the calipb Motat * Correptnm pedibus petrahnnt, et mi* 
dibits probe permntcun. et spoliatum lacens vestibus m sole collochnt, pise cujus, accerrimo 
aestfi pedes alternl* attoiebat et demlttebat. Aristatiuum altquls misero colaphns continuo In- 

grrabot, quo* llte objectis nmnibus avertere studebat.Quo facto iradltus tortori 

fuit totnque triduo cilio poiuqiie problbltua .... Swifocatna, dec (Alralfedlh P *)o ) Ot the 
caliph Mohtadl, lie says, cervices lpsi perpetuis Ictlbu* contnndebant, testlculosque pedibus 
concnlchbant (p. 208.). , 

(4) see under tbc reign* ef Motassem, Motawakkel, Mosttnser, Mostain, Motas, Wobtadi 
and Motained, In the Bibllotlieqne of d’llerbelot, and the new fanultar Annals of fcluiatm, 
Abulpbaraglus, and Abulfeda. 
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nourished; the fervour of hie disciples by the .daily repetition pf fifty 
prayers, ThaMleaees andfedfeent of the ruatjcctowd awakened the at¬ 
tention of the^agistrates of Cufa j atimid persecution assisted the pro¬ 
gress of the new sect, and thename of the prophet became more revered 
after his person had been withdrawn from the world. His twelve 
apostles dispersed themselves among the Bedoweens, " ajteee of men" 
says Abulfeda, “ equally devoid of reason and religionaha the success 
of their preaching seemed to threaten Arabia with a. new revolution. 
The Carmathians were ripe for rebellion, since they disclaimed the. title 
of the house of Abbas, and abhorred the worldly pomp of the caliphs of 
Bagdad. They were susceptible of discipline, since they vowed a blind 
and absolute submission to their imam, who was called to the prophetic 
office-by the voice of God and the people. Instead of the legal tithes, he 
claimed the fifth of their substance and spoil: thu$ most flagitious sins 
were no more than the type of disobedience; ami the brethren were 
united and concealed by an oath of secrecy. After A bloody conflict, they 
prevailed in the province of Bahrein, along thd!!f#rsiaa gulf: far and 
wide, the tribes of the desert were subject tothe.weptre, or rather to the 
sword, °f Abu Said and his son Abu Taker ; apd these rebellious imams 
could muster in the field a hundred and sevefi thousand fanatics. The 
mercenaries of the caliph were dismayed at the approach of an enemy 
who neither asked nor accepted aparter j and.the .difference between 
them, in fortitude and pdtienckjpxpressive ofjthe change which three 
centuries of prosperity had e^ped ut the character of the Arabians. 
Such troops, were discomfited in dVery action ; the cities of Itacea and 
Baalbec, of GufttandJJeaSlfa, were taken and pillaged; Bagdad was 
filled with constematiok; ftttil.the caliph trembled behind the veils of 


his palace.- In a daring 
to the gates of the capit; 


Said beyond the Tigris, Abu Taher advanced 
ith no more than five hundred horse. By the 


to the gates ot the capita&fVith no more than hve hundred horse, av the 
special order of Moctadet, the bridges had been broken down, and the 
person or head of the rebel was expected every hour by the commander 
of the faithful. His lieutenant^ from a motive of fear or,pity, apprized 
Abu Taher of hh danger, and recommended a speedy escape. . Your 
master,” said the intrepid Qgrmathian.te the messenger, " at the head 
of thirty thousand soldiarii i^thraeAilch tee t u as theSQ are wantjaig in 
“ his liostat the same instea^tUrtung bMwPfegf Ida dhmpankpih, he 
commanded the first to plnngefa daggmjpao the sewaW to 

leap into the Tigris, and thilmrd to^a^Smself narnonf dpwn a pre¬ 
cipice. They obeyed without a httttnmr/ T^Relat^f continued fh&fimttm 
“ what you have seen: before the Ovening-yuur^fte^ shall b® epeined 
« among my dogs." Before the evening, the camp was surprised and the 
menace was executed. The rapine of the Carmathfrns was sanctified by 
their averdfcm to the worship of Mecca; they robbed a cap*van of pil- 
ims, and twenty thousand devout 1 Moslems were abandoned on the 
sands to a death of hunger and thirst. Anothef year they suf- 
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venerable relics of theMahometanTaith, Thirty thousand cl 
strangers were pot toihe sworck; the'sacred precincts were p 

the burial of three thousand dead bodies; the well of Zemzem wi_ 

with blood; the golden spout was forced from it&gilacethe YeQ'of 
Caabawas divided among these impious sectaries ; andthe black sf 
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the first monument'of the nation, was borne away in 
capital. After this deed of gacrilege and cruelty, they 
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Caaba; and" it is needless to inquire into *. wh0' factions they were 
broken, or by whose swords they were finisfly 1 extirpated. The beet of the 
Carmathians may be considered as the second visible cause of the decline 
dhd fall of the empire)of the caliphs.(l)_ * 

The third and most obvious cause the'weight ‘agd magnitude of 

the empire itself, Jhe caliph Almamon might proudly assert, that it 
was easier for him to rule the east and the west, man to manage a chess 
hoard of tw;o feet square ;(2) yet I suspect, tlytt in both those games he 
was many fatal mistakes; and I perceive, that ip the distant 

provinces tiw'ftuthority of the first and mow powerful of the Abbassides 
was already impaired. The analogy of despotism invests the representa¬ 
tive with the full majesty of the prince; the division and balance of 
powers might relax the habits of obedience, might encourage the passive 
subject to inquire into the origin and administration of civil government. 
He whtfis born in the purple is seldom worthy to reign ; but the elevation 
of a private man, of a peasant perhaps, or a slave, affords a strong pre¬ 
sumption of hi$courage and” caducity. The viceroy of a remote kingdom 
aspires to secure the property and inheritance of his precarious trust ; 
the nations must rejoice in the presence of their sovereign; and the com¬ 
mand of armies and .treasures are at once the object and the instrument 
of his ambition. A Change was scarcely visible as long as the lieutenants 
of the caliph were content with their vicarious title; while they solicited 
for themselves or their sons a renewal of the imperial grant, and still 
maintained on the command in the public prayers, the name and prero¬ 
gative of the commander of the fait h&i jLhfflut in the long and hereditary 
exercise of power, they assumed tfi»§|j|$jjg and sttribuj^ke^lpyalty; the 


speeded solely on 

r ed for local 
of men and 


alternative of peace or wafr, of reward^fiunishment, i 
their will ; and the revenues of the goveriungnt wen 
services or private magnificence. Instead sfa regular 
money, the successors of the prophet we^Sattwed with the ostentatious 
gift of an elephant, or a cast of hawks, ,< $8ttyJtof silk hangings, or some 
pounds of musk and ambcr.(3) * 

After the revolt of Spain, from the temporal and spiritual supremacy 
of the Abbassides, the first symptoms of disobedience broke forth in the 

{ >rovince of Africa. Ibrahim, the son Af Agl&b, the lieutenant of the vigi- 
ant and rigid Harun, bequeathed to fhedynahty of th»,Aglabites the in- 

* . -li’_ r i • _ . i_ * 5ri__..f 


herjjtance of his name and po^ 
dissembled theinjury ~* JI 

0 £ bLk! Jt'J—/ jMS 


The 



delence or policy of the caliphs 
fed duly with poison the founder 
ar^d city of Fez on the 


tat 

const,... 

to rrcfafcMe. 


_rtltot* gtiarea, P 219 - 52<l. 229 Ml. 

^ wwrnltbt, llllllWl, Mitvicni, p 218, 219, 

'•clW^ttdlMiSyilpwe Orientfle, p. 256—258. 035 )-1 Hud some in- 
rdllraSbldgy, which it won Id not be ea»y bor of lunch importance 


* rvinibfwr* y, 

(21 HjfSe, Syniagrta'UBMertat. p. .57. in HiU sliabltadH. - A1 _ , 

(3) TH dyiiBbtle* of the Arabian empire may M studied in Urn-Appal* oLKImacin, Abul- 
pharagiitt, aiurahnlteda, under the p rope? fa. u* ( in the dictionary of d’H^melot, under the 
proper name# The table* of ML de Itoigpe* (Hb>t. det Hnu», topi- t ) exhibit a general, 
cltronologyof (heetMt, interspersed with tome historical anecdote*; bat hit attachment to na. 
initial blond had. atunettmei couMiWed the order of umc and place. 

11) The agMbite* and EdrlsitM are the proleewd subject of 11- de Cardonne. (Hut. de 
l‘AU nine et de FKapiigiie sons la Domiiiattou dm Arabes, tom. ft. p. 1—63.) 





by one 
left - 
profesi 
of Shsta 


Jacob to. ,, 
last foe himself,' 


the Vuunger brother. lYi vfka sebt ieteho« 
the banks of thtfQxuS; and .the indepeniL^. 
reigned in Choracsan tOj th$.fonr€h|eneration;Voi 
mwtest and respectful demeanour, the happiness of 
, _ the tectirity of tbefr frontHr. They Were supplanted', 
oo.frequent in thejunate Of theOast, who ’ 
^r4#|mjtr (from whence the na& of Soffarides) for the 
i robber .ffli a nocturnal visit to' the treasure of tibia prince 
ih, jib# ipf IgsBfc/ stumbled over a lump of salt, weigh he 
unwarily tested #ilh hw tongue. Salt, Among the orientals, is the sym- • 
bol of hospitality, and the pious robber immediately retired without spoilt 
or damage, "t iTnediscovery of ttoj honourablej^haviour recommended 
* . , * “Yc trust j hpthPFno army atiebrst for his benefactor, at 

ibdued Persia, and thrOwiBned the residence of the Ab- 
On hie march towards Bagdad, the conqueror was; arrested by 
a fever. Ho gave audience in bed to the ambassador of the cmjwit; and 
beside him on a table were exposed a naked scimitar, a criigjt oi brown 
bread, and a bunch of onions. If I die,'* said he, “ your master is de- 
“ livered from his fears. If I live, this must determine between us. If I 
“ am vanquished, I can return without reluctance to the homely faro of 
“ my youth.” From the height where he stood, the descent would not 
have been so soft or harmless; a timely death secure&bis own repose and 
that of the caliph, who paid with the most lavish concessions the retreat 
of his brother Amrou to the palaces of Shiraz apd, Ispahan! „ The j^bbap- 
sides were too feeble to contend, too proud to forgive \ .febey invited the 
powerful dynasty of the Samanides, who passed the Q&usi with ten thou¬ 
sand horse, so poor, that their stirrups were, of wqqd j. so brave, that 
they vanquished the Soffarian ariny, eight times.lppre numerous than 
tlieir own. The captive Amrou was sent m tehains,g grateful offering to 
the could^of Bagdad ; and as the victor was content With the inheritance 
of Transoxiana and Chorasan, the realms of Persia returned for awhile 
to the allegiance of thq caliphs. Theprovinccs of Syria and Egypt were 
twice dismem b ere d by their Tuii^BMeves. W the race of Toulon and 
Iks kid.(3) otfbarians, manners the countrymen 

of Mahomet,-^mergedfrom the blowlif factions of the palace to a provin¬ 
cial command an$ iWfcindepend^t throne: their names became famous 
arid formidable in timt time.; bin the founders of these two potent dy¬ 
nasties confessed, either in toecwW actions, the vanity of ambition. The 
first on his death-bed implerw^ mercy of God to a sinner, ignorantof 
the limns of his own powers the second, in the midst of four hundred 
thousand soldiers and eight thousand slaves, concealed from everv human 
eye the chamber where ne attempted to sleep. Their sons were educated 
in tire vices of kings ; And both Egypt and Syria were recovered and pos¬ 
sessed by the Abbasudes during an interval of thirty years. In the de¬ 
cline of their empire, Mesopotamia wtth the ij^pfjf nt cities of Mosul; 
and Aleppo, was occupied by the Atjftbfuh * 
dan. The poets of their courts—-* 

(i i To escape the reproach of error. 1 ’ 


l-fiuv uiugn w* itavdi^ 

Hama* 


rttld 


(tom 1 p 32V). concerning tile Kdrlsltes. U Tfcsjyf tf^tpNyUtjt «#$* 0 
cd in tbo year of the Hen Ira 173, since the tbnnder pdto phild 

. “ . * utter, EdrU, the 


.Jhat nature. 
% 


Alt, who fled from Mecca in Hie year itW. 8. This founder, BdrU, theSpraTEdm. . 

Ii vine to the improbable age of one hundred and twenty yean, A. H. 3I3.‘ tiled A. H- *i*, Ul the 
prime of manhood 3 The dynasty ended A. W.' 307, twenty-three year! dowser than lUs Sued 
l.y the historian ofttyuHriM, *VSd*tWe accurate’Annals or Almlfedh, p 138. 

(?). t he dynasties mlip Faberltes and Soffarides, with the rise of that of the Mwtiiides, 
are described hi the origin).! bUtnry and Latin version of Mircbond; yet the iffost mwfetting 
facto had already been drained pf-tfefir dOtgeuce of M. d’Herbelot. . 

13 ) m. de Oulgnes (Hist. d«f Hftns, toni. 111! p. MV-1M). lias exhausted pieTeutnnlde* 
and Ikabiditetof Egypt, and tbtowu some light on the larmathians and Hamadatute*. 




of the 
{under 


Mbormr^mmmr ; but 
do vaA ttik n of the nrima&nittt eihlbit® a scend 
r/Otta^amdldt* 'At the same fatal Ofers^ fhi 
waaugain itourped 1>y thei&fttaty of the Bommt, 
brothew, who, tuidflr^ywpus names, were styles 
columns of the state, and'who, from the Caspian sea t 
suffer no tyrants but'theiifrelVW. Under their reigi 
genius of remla revised, and the Arabia three $£bll 
after the death of Mkhdmpt, were deprived of the a 
Rahdi, the twenties of the Ahbassides. am|fh 
successors of Mahomet, was the last WholHfervw tbft; 
of ttte faithful ;(1) the last (Says Abplfeda) who spoke to the people, or 
^conversed’With the learned: the last whp, in the expenseeCt&uiouBehold 
represented the wealth and magnificajtfs o£the an^pgt^lmfe.. After 
him, the lords of the eastern worliTOetf reduced fctne most abject 
misery, and exposed to the blows and insults of a servile condition. The 
revolt'of the provinces circumscribed their dominions within the w'alhrof 
BagdadK/'hut tnat ^capital still contained an innumerable multitude, vain 
of their vast fortune, discontented with thrir present state, and oppressed 
by the demands of a treasury, which haa formerly been replenished by 
the spoil and tribute of nations. Their idleness was exercised by faction 
and controversy. Under the mask of piety, the rigid followers of Han- 
bal(2) invaded the pleasures of domestic life, burst into the houses of ple- 
beiwqja and friscBsi spilled the win<, broke the instruments, heat the 
musicians, and dishonoured, with infamous suspicions, the associates of 
every handsome youth. In each profession, which allowed room for two 
persons, the one was a votary, the other an antagonist, of All ; and the 
Ahbassides were awakened by the clamorous grief of the sectaries, who 
denied their tilde, and cursed their progenitors. A turbulent people 
could only be repressed by a military force ; but who could satisfy the 
avarice, or assert the divupline, of the mercenaries themselvM? The 
African and the Turkish guards drew their swords against earn other, 
and the chief commsMftlers, the emirs al Omra,(8) imprisoned or deposed 
their sovereigns, and violated thejaftctuary of trie moseband haram. If 
the ealiphs escaped to the ramp any nek^bok?§i|' prince, their 

deliverance was a change Wttrm§BS> till they wferPproppted by de¬ 
spair to invite the Bowwes, th^suftane of Persia* who silenced the fac¬ 
tions of Bagdad by their irresistible arftaiK 'Th® diyS! 'fjjga military pou ers 
were assumed by Moezaldowlat, the Second of the three brothers, and a 
stipend of sixty thousand pounds sterling was assigned by his generosity 
for the private expense of the cQmfnatn[efr of the faithf.jl But ou the 
fortieth day, at the audience of the Umbassriftoi s of Chorasan, and m the 
presence of a trembling multitude, the caliph was dragged ‘ om his 
throne to a dungeon, by thp command of the stranger, and the rude 

(l) Bic eat nlCUbut cba fifth qui msltntn atqmefepin, pro conclftne perorartt. . . . Full 
•omb uktoms qui ouum pooi enMU et &ceti*riB>aridlbu» fellere hUariterque agere soleiet. 
OUlmns f«MUm i- t iWtoSndia, fedttus, et thesauri, online, reteraque 
psniiU anlica ^MMgpwwppnsi tnfBur com rant* fuertut VWtbimus mlm paullo 

fomusm nltiuiumque 

ntemptaiaptim«rtat Sl mPfc fea potei^MKnmS* Urn rum OrtentaHum ortns doim 
al. 4tSlftAjTAn&ikL'wp«''% jORut 1 ha** «twn this passage as the manner and tone of 
gEhttu fMmnhtw befoags Store proper)/ to Seitka. I he Arabian ills 
P H&, Supplied. me wKb tbe most interesting facta of Una 

'JT ’ V£ if r 

_jMr/oirt similar occakioti, shewed himself of a more Indulgent and tolerating 

spirit. Ahmed Ebb Hanbal, tbe head of one of the four ortbodas sects, was bom at Bagdad, 
A. ft. 164 .and died there A. H, Ml. ye fought and suflhmd la tbe dispute concerning the 
cre.ittoabliPP Koran. * W 

(7) Bpltace ufvitier was superseded by the emir al Omra teperttor lmperatorum, a utle 
first instituted by Radhl, suid which merged at length to tbe Bo aides aod SeUqkides, vectlga 
libus, et tributU, et enrlis per oqums r eg tone* prssfpfd, jnssUdpe la omnibus wggeatis nnml 
»tls elm in Concioulbus mentionem fieri. (Anulpharaglns, p/nast. p. 100.} It is likewise 
mentioned bv Clmacin fn 254 . 255 1 
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from 
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banks or ihi 
In 


ill" 


th^functio»» pf ofyjpwbB?, 

n^qienoe of ti# ibiutfuty we»kn«» or 

sometimes restored thB Abbappidfee to the eote« 
^misfortunes had been wmm^ brfbe 
o,Vm red op furious progeny of AIR, •,. AKttiig 
tty of Afrioq, these successful rivals extinguished %. 
both the smdtoftl and tempfr4#tth0rtty of tbe-Abbas- 
monarch afjfafP^ 6 insulted tht^humble pontiff on the 


mi go of the caliphs* in the century which $#p*ed after 
the war effheopb4up and Motassem, the hostile transaction of the two 
nations were ^bhfinafl to some inroads by sea and l.md, the fruits of their 
dose vicinity ahd indelible Mtred. But when the eastern w orld waircon- 
vnlsed aftd broken, the Greeks were roused from their lethargy by the 
hopes Of conquest and revenge. The Byzantine empire, since the acces¬ 
sion of the Basilian rate, had reposed m peace and dignity ; and (hey 
might encounter with their entire strength the front ojfaome petty emir, 
whose rear was assaulted and threatened by his national foes of th4 Ma¬ 
hometan faith. The lofty titles of the morning star, and the death of 
the Saracens,(1) were applied m the public acclamations to NuSephorus 
Phocas, a mince as renowned in the tamp os be was unpopular In the 
city. In tne subordinate station of great domestic, pr general of the 
east, he reduced the island of Crete, and extirpated ihe nest of pirates 
who had.so long defied, with impunity, the tefjssty of the empire (S) 
Ills mffijtory genius was displayed m the conduct and success of the en¬ 
terprise, which had so often tailed with loss .indMishonour The Sara¬ 
cens were con&uiple^l by the landing of his troops on safe and tael 
bridges, which hacact from the yjbsmm to shore, ^even months were 
consumed ^thrsl^e of CanditK thadespair of the native Cretans was 
stimulated by the frequent aid aw their brethren of Africa and Spam ; 
and, after the massy wall and double ditch had been stormed by the 
Greeks, a hopeless conflict was qfrill maintained m the streets and houses 
of the city. The whole island Vps subdued in the capital, and a submis¬ 
sive ]M?ople an epted, without resistance, the baptism of the conqueror (3) 
Constantinople applauded the long-forgotten pomp of a triumph > but 
the mi penal diadem was the sole reward that could repay the services, or 
satisfy the ambition, of Nicephoros. 

After the death of the younger Romanus, the fourth in lineal descent 


r s 

iUp&ms, uittCMU Hie 
tiUe» flf Aa 
liida puadfe 


4 # % 

(t) Untpraml, whoie c o.erlc temper v 
names ot rrpioarb and contempt Oorts at 
Greeks, Fcce vetut Stella matntlir — 
u >rum oiort, Nlcephorns neSu* 

(j) Notwithstanding the Insinuations ot%m*re», - . Ml |, , 

» an imdonhied fact, that Crete was couspteU'lyamd minlpetiWaca 
(I’spi-lrltica, tom til p 873 — 875 . Meuisius, Cfets, lib tliJ 6 7 . 

* ** V * 

(3) A Greek life o( At. Ninon,the Armenian, was fetM4.it) the Stern Missy. wt traritfifed 
huo Latin by the Jaarftt for the use of cardUtn Baronins fhn rqptemtfUWjr Mend 

casts a ray 9 / IJg Wrap Crete and Peloponnesus in the tenth centsry He founa WMdaewly re. 
covered island’, toiflp4cteMarfdM Agpremiram supers!Inonls vOstlglis adhuc plHpfar<gc sefcr. 
tam . . • bus tb*TkjtflttomwtNtopary, perhaps with some eftrnsi aid, ad b*ptliq>um «mnes 
veraeque ftdtl dtsijlpjfaani pepolit. Beclttlm per town insulam tedldcatis, Ac. (An ml gc- 
cles. A. O mi). 













a**'* . 1 2 THE DJEC^lNfiAKD FALL 

of the Baifi51ian race,h{s widotv Theonhania successively mar_.„ 

^phtmitf rbocas, and his assassin John zimisces, the two heroes of (, ,,„, 
’They reigned as the guardians and colleagues of her infant anr *« ; 
the twelve years of their military command form the tadst apfenl. 
period of the Byaantine annals. The subjects and coafiBdeit^s> whbnJ? 
they ldd to war, appeared, at least in the eyes of an enemj^greftj^ndlred’ 
thousand strong: and of these about thirty thousand Were avtfted with 
cuirasses :(1) a Jraiu of four thousand mules attended their tnarql'J and 
their evening damp was regularly fortified with an enclosu;r#<$ iron 
spike*. A series or bloody and undecisive combats is nothing inbfe than 
an anticipation of what would have been effected In a few years by the 
course or nature; but I bhall briefly prosecute the conquests of the two 
emperors from the lulls of Cappadocia tq, the desert of Bagdad. The 
lieges of Mopsuestia and Tarsus in CicUja first exercised the skill'and 
perseverance of their troops* on whom, Sc this moment, I shall not hesi¬ 
tate to bestow the name of Romans, lu the double city of Mopsuestia, 
which is divided by the river Sarus, two hundred thousand Moslems 
were predestined to death or slavery,(2) a surprising degree of popula¬ 
tion, which must at least include the inhaUtants of the dependant dis¬ 
tricts. They were surrounded and taken my assault; but Tarsus was 
reduced by the slow progress of famine , and no sooner had the Saracens 
yielded on honourable term 1 -, than tl ey u ere mortified by the distant and 
unprofitable view of the naval succou «> of Egypt. Tliev were dismissed 
with a sale conduct to the confines of. vna; apart of the old Christians 
had quietly lived under their dominion, and the vacant habitations were 
replenished by a new colony. But the mosrh was converted into a 
stable; the pulpit was delivered to the flames; many rich crosses of 
gold and gems, the spoils of Asiatic churches, weie m ido a grateful of¬ 
fering to the piety or avarice of the emperor; and lu* transported the 
gates of Mopsuestia and Tarsus, which were rived in the wallof Constan¬ 
tinople, an eternal monument of hi, v ictory. After they had forged and 
secured the narrow* passes of mount Amanus, the two Roman prince, re¬ 
peatedly carried their ffnis into the heart of Syria. Yet, instead of as¬ 
saulting the walls of Antioch, the humanity or superstition of Nicephoru ? 
appeared to respect the ancient metropolis of the east; he contented 
himself with drawing round the city a line of cireumvallation; left n sta¬ 
tionary army; and instructed his lieutenant to expett, without impa¬ 
tience, the return of spring. But in the depth of winter, m a dai k and 
rainy night, an adventurous subaltern, with three hundred s diners, 
proached the rampart, applied his scaling-ladders, occupied two adj »cent 
towers, stood firm against the pressure of multitudes, and 1 > \ ely naim- 
t ime<j[liis post till he was lelieved by the lardy, though efiectu il su, port 
of his reluctant chief. The first tumult of slaughter and rnpin nib- 
suled ; the reign of C’a>sar and of Christ was restored and the ofhn 1, of 
a hundred thousand Saracens, and of the armies of Sj na and the fleets 
of Africa, were consumed without effect before the walls «f Antiocn 
The royal city o£ Aleppo was subject to Seifeddowlat, of the rit nasty of 
Bfcnaden, who clorideghis past glo*7 by the precipitate refloat which 
abandoned liis kingdom miff capital to, |he Roman invaders. In his 
stately pakMifftfcwI stood without the Walls of Al°ppo, they joj fully 
seised a wel|v>#|R!istyed mggff§jme of arms, a stable **i fourteen hundred 


(1) Ehnacto, Hist. Saracen p 278, 270 . I.ujtprand wm disposed to depreciate the Greek 
powei, jet be omit that Nioephoi us led against Assyria au aroty of eighty thousand men. 

(2) Diif’entaW'fre ruillia homliinm numetabat orbs (Abulfed*. A anal. MoMem p. iS31). of 

MopMiestu^tyrMatlfa, Mampsysta, Mansis a, Maunsta. as it Is corrapily, or perhaps more coi- 
rectly, stvled in the middle ages (We&selmg, Itmerar. p 1180.) YU 1 Ctumot credit tins ex* 
trtnie populouaaesi a few tears after the ustimonv ot the emperor Leo, u« iap **o\tnrA«i0«* 
o-TpaTOU toii K-lAiJi on ttrru' (1 itllca, C 18 111 MeuisllOper. 101D* Vt, p 817). 
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% mrnket^lSttk ttaF,«pft surprfcwtd and &*(&/-, 
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w ^s burnt: ahd, afters liee&tiou* 
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possession ofi&a «w;4l^ B#mus marched away from the nak#4*&< 
bleeding city* Tin them dyriattlnroadsi they commanded the&u&baftd< 
men to cultivate their Ianas, that they thetnselyes, the ensuing reason, 
might reap^the benefit; more than a hundred cities were reduced to 
obedience; and eighteenpulpits ofxhe principal fhosdhs were committed* 
to the fiameau to expiate the sacrilege of the disciples of Mahomet. 
The classic names of Hierapohs, Apamea, and Emesa, revive for a 
moment in the list of conquest; the emperor Zumsces encamped, in the 
paradise of Damascus, atad acceded the random of a submissive peoples 
and the torrent was only stoppen by the impregnable fortress of Tripoli, 
on the sea-coast of Phoenicia, bince the ilnys of lieraclius, the 
Euphrates, bejlow the pas- ige of mount Taurus, had been impervious, 
and almost invincible, to the Cheek-. The river yielded a free passage * 
to the victorious Zmusces and the historian may imitate the speed with 
which he overr ui the once famous cities of Samosata, Edessa, Martyrp- 
polis, Amida (1) and Nisibis, the anuent limit of the empire in the 4 
neighborhood of the”Tigris. His ard< ui w as quickened b/ne desire of 
grasping the virgin treasures of Eobat in i,(2) a wcll-knOWn name, under 
which the Byzantine writer has toncealid tho capitalof the Abhassides, 
The consternation of tlie fugitives had dlieady dififnsda w$ terror of his 
name > but the fancied riches of Bagdad had alrtikdy been dissipated by 
the avarice and prodigality of domestic t> units. Theprajers of the 
people, and the stern, demands of the lieutenant of the Bovvides, required 
the caliph to provide for the defence ot the city. The helpless Mothi 
replied, tli it lus arms, his revenues, and his provinces, bad been torn 
from his h mds, and that he was roady^p abdicate a dignity which he was 
unatiJe to support. The emir was inexorable; the furniture of the palace 
was sold , irid the paltry price of forty thousand pieces of gold was in¬ 
stantly (on-umed in private luxury. But the appreliensions of Bagdad 
were lehc.cd by the retreat of the Greeks: thirst and hunger guarded 
the deseit ot Mesopotamia. and the emperor, satiated with glory, and^ 
laden with oriental spoils, returned to Constantinople, and displayed, in*" 
his triumph, the silk, the aromatics, and three hundred myriads of gold 
and silver. \ etthe powers of the east had been bent, not bioken, by this 
transient hurucane. Alter the departure-of the Greeks, the fugitive 

{ unices returned to their capitals ; the subjects disejaiined their mvo- 
unt uy oaths of allegiance; the Moslems again^jfiirif|efl temples, 

(l) (lie text of Leo the deacon, in the QWtW&nrine* of 
citie» ot Amida and M&rtvropolis (Mftrfarektft. qec 
Htiske) Ol tbe tormei, Lao observes, urlissiUht'K ... 
conspiLus opihnsquc u pecore, rellquis tjus pioVWciisurbt&us 

(f) Utet Ectrattn* ptr B >eret Agarenoriiuiniie regiarn evertaret ... Stout enbn adjrftaflA 
quae usqii wi timt *c toto orh* oxtslum tclicinimam esse auraqne dtti«luian». (Led Gwem. 
•pud Pajium, ttflfl. tv. p. 5*)/ fW* spjqpdid descrlptiou suits only with ttxjdad, audottaou 



< 4) to the »yal atSfdfgUhridatft, Matt of Pontus 
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